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FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


Missouri State Board of Agriculture 


A Record of the Work for the Year 1912 


ALSO REPORT OF MISSOURI FARMERS’ WEEK, 1913, ASSOCIATION 
MEETINGS, FARM STATISTICS AND OTHER INFORMATION 
AND PAPERS RELATING TO AGRICULTURE 
AND ITS ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


PUBLISHED 1913 


THE HUGH STEPHENS PRINTING COMPANY 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


ELLIOTT W. MAJOR, GOVERNOR OF MISSOURI, 
Ex Officio Member Missouri State Board of Agriculture, 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE BOARD OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


President—P. P. Lewis, Crescent. 
Vice-President—W. R. Wilkinson, St. Louis. 
Secretary—T. C. Wilson, Columbia. 

Assistant Secretary—W. L. Nelson, Columbia. 
Treasurer—W. A. Bright, Columbia. 

Institute Lecturer—J. Kelly Wright, Columbia. 
State Veterinarian—S. Sheldon, Columbia. 

State Highway Engineer—Curtis Hill, Columbia. 
Deputy State Highway Engineer—W. C. Davidson, Columbia. 
Apiary Inspector—M. E. Darby, Springfield. 
Dairy Commissioner—Dr. W. P. Cutler, Columbia. 


EX OFFICIO MEMBERS. 


Governor Elliott W. Major. Superintendent of Schools W. P. Evans. 
Dean Agricultural College F. B. Mumford. 


CORPORATE MEMBERS. 
(Term expires July 20, 1913.) 


Cong 
Dist. Name. Residence. County. 
Omond cep erase mediates MitimsOne ma. cise. se Osceola aca em Ste Clair 
Pere ay xe Charles Householder.......... ithompsone oes Audrain. 
(0), 6 geese ae ppb CWS cos castigo cuiee cic ee aah Grescentwe rise ae Syis LOTS 
UR tete stor. ec Henry Steinmesch............ St. Louis City. 
WS 3 een eae Wie IRS AWWA si OyIS 6 oa Bd od ono nc St. Louis City. 
(Term expires July 20, 1914.) 

2S a Cro eae Jobim Hl Braytomiasats.0- 3:0: PATisyan onan weed: Monroe. 
emer heck! akecate Peg GE) unCamberesrets janie veictse @shonnier ew ac Kyecoun: DeKalb. 

D)5.d Mae aaeie ee lpebledrick eaten lee a aeuts IB UGkmee cba gny te ae Jackson. 
Das Seer Pm OWL. © o's. heise tena IMAyHOMNeTOIN, a5 oo 5 oe St. Francois. 
lee Sica ccc aeeeeeee CeVerBarnies! arches es IMEWERWC Io aed oag oder New Madrid. 
| Or che teeter ese amet NGISODN s “.o8 Lee keh. IeDANOMee eae aeeek: Laclede. 

(Term expires July 20, 1915.) 

Ri Seer BAL Newlont(.4 0.2. : PO CORRE Ie wAStoOwilener eetise Lewis 

SOND ee edu ae Citas Dbellows:..s.24 tleae sss Maryville...........Nodaway. 

i Sis RRs INGelte Gentry eectes sia e) ors dex Sedaliawen mae cian Pettis. 

2) ao ope oo Wo Av Dallmeyer: . ..6:2%2)..2 Jefferson City........ Cole. 
Holmnetres aval: ohnpParker ys 2.252%. . «hs Garthager ieee eee Jasper. 
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OFFICERS OF STATE FAIR DIRECTORY. 
President—W. A. Dallmeyer, Jefferson City. 
Vice-President—E. E. Swink, Farmington. 
Secretary—John T. Stinson, Sedalia. 

Treasurer—H. W. Meuschke, Sedalia. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE STATE FAIR DIRECTORY. 


Is composed of sixteen corporate members of the State Board of Agriculture. 


STATE VETERINARIAN AND DEPUTIES. 


Name. Address. 
S: Sheldon; State Veterinarian: ©... .f.es. J224 Ae: Columbia, Boone county. 
Bettys, Wein ict. epee, hia ap irate te atia Ln antors Joplin, Jasper county. 
Bradley. nHloraCene eter ee eine os ee Windsor, Henry county. 
Brainerd ies cemicien cere ocr ones ot a mre Memphis, Scotland county. 
BrO Wit WD ee en ee REN eh ee eye Se goer Hamilton, Caldwell county. 
Cahill, F. M., 224 South Seventh Street......:.... St. Joseph, Buchanan county. 
Chenoweth; Johnie se becra eo ee ere o e Albany, Gentry county. 
Gissell Ale Vale Ae Cae Be ee Oe ee Perryville, Perry county. 
Clark mle aG yn scm. ome eee eee ae are Lee Nevada, Vernon county. 
Rerabes, vin. eeicesy:, cae SPREE ieee ieee ee Jackson, Cape Girardeau county. 
[DER iicial bp One iere eis Site e.aolde 6 ain huis ceaicnarc Carrollton, Carroll county. 
Monohewe tAaGs ace tees was crear ee coe oe ceane eee Boonville, Cooper county. 
Emouts, JOsepue. 5: 2.iist s Seoaseem om nie ene O’Fallon, St. Charles county. 
GantnGs Pie ok ee ee ae ie eC rE SO Lathrop, Clinton county. 
GlovertA sD ec cele aS: Cae eee Newark, Knox county. 
EGER ETN WN ous bnictcis one oe ee oman Ee eee Harrisonville, Cass county. 
Grigsby seal S Soma Fe eek tele as cht eee Louisiana, Pike county. 
ATES, Ay OW tye sect on Nee toe «= fae ee tara a ae Cameron, Clinton county. 
Johnston, EB: Jieccs see: os b atieek sito em Sapeeeien Excelsior Springs, Clay county. 
Hendy Ming st ese eee nee ee Cn Jefferson City, Cole county. 
louser Wii dle aiciis cys cero ties hicks een arene Carthage, Jasper county. 
Hiumpbceys, JobniG@. i... spe tcast ce eee See Chillicothe, Livingston county. 
Kinsley, A. T., 1830-6 East Fifteenth............. Kansas City, Jackson county. 
eas 2! Win... ctr eta: 2 ene + eee enn Moberly, Randolph county. 
each) (Ge oc yet ne ae ie .o ae eee ee ee Maryville, Nodaway county. 
Weber.) GeaWiae terse estes (acre ae ne ee ee Pacific, Franklin county. 
ME ODDS Wis.) a ete Vis oh toe Gide ye Bien aie aE ena Sedalia, Pettis county. 
TBO VE, iN ceo tates orate ae oreo ayy Ste. fa) SPeue TE VON Rea ea Springfield, Greene county. 
| Lp6tol <7) DI Oa aot ues teenie ECR Lehane 1 Gaeta one sec Bloomfield, Stoddard county. 
McConnell see ceeecitto ness pe eee eee Independence, Jackson county. 
MePtoys Je Els oaths Ries 395 0 oe eis emiened aon Grant City, Worth county. 
Michevery, Je kui. dren etree, oe -cid a ck Gee en Warrensburg, Johnson county. 
Melknutvre; \Georre Wi faa. scainta Se clot he Sane Mexico, Audrain county. 
Maitland: "Brite ee ks) ete ot iat ence LaPlata, Macon county. 
Martin, “Wie Eee wo cee ee Pee cn Pere Perry, Ralls county. 
Mitlers Boyt. Moist ccc ox Ao hh he clean eee California, Moniteau county. 
hoy eg: be Mal DER: 5p Meh te, Magee ARS: Ben 7. Meme any Ma eee ey dit Neosho, Newton county. 
1ST os) 6 Wa ae RP pee ee ARN eo eke Cert ae Oks Ee orci ois cne Fayette, Howard county. 
Mirphy; Olin te. s ce eee ee ere eee Kahoka, Clark county. 


OuBrien; FL Wescses a eee «hs Se eee Hannibal, Marion county. 
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ARCOM, Neem ls 2) ae eee eters A ete. wave caleltns Wack ; Eureka, St. Louis county. 
Ranmentere Glee... antacites oe aera eee nie e: Harris, Sullivan county. 
eae ae BE Eyre acorescays Wide ee aki chs iaes hohe eae ewe Fairfax, Atchison county. 
AV GERIAUNY ee NLR ULS Ey ervey, 2 toteyeurio aie sel Asmat dee ace eho ars Troy, Lincoln county. 
OAR emi sin ee IVa aio es le SACI Sees Uh mee hos Shelbina, Shelby county. 
[Rte 75, 4 RNAs meets tty: he AAO SO Ae a a ee a Wright City, Warren county. 
PUPS SCMMN VicUbL Ome Nigwe rican 's. 0 Nateve san oetuitic,t ea a6 aleare West Plains, Howell county. 
TRinedavevaereals Bese capes & oth eReEie' ao cicte See One ee Maysville, DeKalb county. 
SQOHE A CATIN I Bip Bi Si rea DOR crs aed eRe Pc Mound City, Holt county. 
SSO Sy Sn Sal lal | Perea Eee ne EA Rack oe es Ae Farmington, St. Francois county. 
SCiD Om PMN ern cacteperay «| cre.ieoiguetabaweosle ga aestde taps tee. cys Poplar Bluff, Butler county. 
Slavia leey WAN. 1Sh era or eroltie the capetre oO meaenene Gaetences clcto keane Dearborn, Platte county. 
Slitkcles ma Ve Genes ae take ees. ale ager ate ee oe Plattsburg, Clinton county. 
SIEvisie, je 1s Maan OR a teers dns og sa em Richmond, Ray county. 

Sram envi, 10S UML S 6 ig SS wena oho lb. cae eG SIRE cee netic Liberty, Clay county. 
Symaiite ay, (Ces 1D) ies cater hereto. asc. dc eae) Soe oN Re Reece Lockwood, Dade county. 
‘SHmao el a1, Le CSS renee ct 3 att aha cn in a Hamilton, Caldwell county. 
‘Sraniielay, Searle Ge ree pho cetera cisie Bibl d dicke cheeh oie Stee Columbia, Boone county. 
Soda, Wo (Cy, PPB SAI Mineo sosuonasecnuo nee ae St. Louis city. 

Sate, ect rs A5 tate baicsses ORICA Cs oe ee a Paris, Monroe county. 
‘Stayer, TEs IMI ee OS ee eee ne ee ea Odessa, Lafayette county. 
“TREO IIE (Cot A Wo: Ge ea RE ca eT lc eee Canton, Lewis county. 
‘Wises, Webs (Co 6 Se Spe Re ener Bourget eon a Pro Morrisville, Polk county. 
(Wiley, TEIEST Ay Coc Soe Eteeoee oks ee eae ee Trenton, Grundy county. 
NAC AMLE WIELD) TAME Soe ne ve ae-nge ehnioiaereps. cis avec Mee Brookfield, Linn county. 
WNBvirG, LECIB) 4 esc adam ye oiler D1 Gene CR Cee nee ee Fulton, Callaway county. 
\Wigweal, 15l, (Go's o ons Ghee take OI R CRE Cae STO een cen Perry, Ral!s county. 

VAI. ING TBs oi See a Sta Ime en GR RP ne ee! Marshall, Saline county. 
VAVGRITUS, TES RGB bro deste ee er eee eaeaer Pen EP 2 Sedalia, Pettis county. 
SVESOCT, TRG] | Shane Duke OCG Cate eee iar le ee eee Bolivar, Polk county. 
WIS, JE Waa e ofe.cooe 8 caine ke Oe aes ee oe cee a Linneus, Linn county. 
W@OGIS) Toke w o'n oo ee bso Ob RIO IIE Beene coe ee Huntsville, Randolph county. 


Niieclmic tay emer eer eh i te el Nemes ok Savannah, Andrew county. 


ASSOCIATE ORGANIZATIONS. 


MISSOURI CORN GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


President—George H. Sly, Rockport. 
Secretary-Treasurer—T. R. Douglass, Columbia. 

District Vice-President—Thomas Slawson, Rea. 

District Vice-President—Alonzo White, Palmyra. 

District Vice-President—E. L. Hughes, Glasgow. 

District Vice-President—M. McCauley, Doniphan. 
District Vice-President—Simon Baumgartner, Pierce City. 


MISSOURI FARM MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 


President—J. Ed Hall, Lamonte. 

Vice-President—I. N. Gartin, Darlington. 

Secretary-Treasurer—R. S. Besse, Columbia. 

Advisory Board—D. H. Doane, Columbia; F. B. Mumford, Columbia; W. P. 
Dysart, Columbia. 


MISSOURI CATTLE, SWINE AND SHEEP FEEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


President—S. P. Houston, Malta Bend. 
Vice-President—C. W. McAninch, Hughesville. 
Vice-President—John A. Rankin, Tarkio. 
Secretary-Treasurer—H. O. Allison, Columbia. 


MISSOURI WOMEN FARMERS’ CLUB. 


President—Miss Pearle Mitchell, Rocheport. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Rosa R. Ingels, Columbia. 
Secretary—Miss Maude M. Griffith, Clinton. 
Treasurer—Mrs. R. B. D. Simonson, Jefferson City. 


MISSOURI HOME MAKERS’ CONFERENCE. 


President—Miss Alice Kinney, New Franklin. 
First Vice-President—Mrs. J. Ed Hall, Lamonte. 
Second Vice-President—Miss Louise Stanley, Columbia. 
Secretary (corresponding)—Miss Nell Nesbitt, Columbia. 
Secretary (recording)—Miss Pearle Mitchell, Rocheport. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Cora Chapin, Appleton City. 
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Associate Organizations. 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY AND DISTRICT FAIR 
MANAGERS. 


President—J. Allen Prewitt, Independence. 
Vice-President—Jack Harrison, Auxvasse. 
Treasurer—B. E. Hatton, Columbia. 
Secretary—E. A. Trowbridge, Columbia. 


MISSOURI STATE DAIRY ASSOCIATION. 


President—Marshall Gordon, Columbia. 

First Vice-President—C. W. Kent, Kansas City. 
Second Vice-President—L. E. Cline, Columbia. 
Secretary—P. M. Brandt, Columbia. 
Treasurer—Rudolph Miller, Macon. 


MISSOURI DRAFT HORSE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


President—J. F. Roelofson, Maryville. 
Vice-President—Dr. S. D. Henry, Excelsior Springs. 
Secretary-Treasurer—E. A. Trowbridge, Columbia. 


MISSOURI SADDLE HORSE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


President—James A. Houchin, Jefferson City. 
Vice-President—Paul Brown, St. Louis. 
Secretary—Rufus Jackson, Mexico. 
Treasurer—Wallace Estill, Estill. 


MISSOURI COUNTRY LIFE CONFERENCE. 


President—W. L. Nelson, Columbia. 
Vice-President—Paul Culver, Gower. 
Secretary—R. H. Emberson, Columbia. 
Treasurer—M. F. Miller, Columbia. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ AND FEEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


President—E. B. Wilson, Stanberry. 

Vice-President—J. A. Foote, Oasis, southwest district. 
Vice-President—Lyle Atkins, Denton, northeast district. 
Vice-President—T. E. Atkins, Columbia. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Howard Hackedorn, Columbia. 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


State Board of Agriculture, Office of the Secretary, 
Columbia, Mo., April 1, 1913. 


To Honorable Elliott W. Major, Governor of Missouri: 


Sir—I have the honor to transmit to you a report of the State 
Board of Agriculture for the year 1912, including the work of the 
State Veterinarian, State Highway Engineer, State Dairy Com- 
missioner and State Apiary Inspector. 


Very truly yours, 
T. C. WILSON, Secretary. 
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The Missouri State Board of Agriculture. 


LAWS GOVERNING. 


The following from the Revised Statutes of Missouri, 1909, 
article I, chapter 4, are in part the laws governing the Missouri 
State Board of Agriculture: 


SEc. 596. Board of agriculture established.—A board of agri- 
culture is hereby instituted and created a body corporate by the 
name and style of ‘“‘The Missouri State Board of Agriculture,” and 
by that name shall have perpetual succession, power to sue and be 
sued, complain and defend in all courts to make and use a common 

‘seal and alter the same at pleasure. 


Sec. 597. Members of board—appointment—qualifications— 
compensation.—The governor, dean of the agricultural college and 
state superintendent of public schools shall be ex officio members 
of the state board of agriculture. The governor shall, within thirty 
days after the passage of this article, and thereafter as vacancies 
shall occur, appoint as members of said board one member from 
each congressional district, but said board shall be so constituted 
that not more than a majority shall belong to any one political 
party; and in making his appointments, the governor shall select, 
as far as practicable, members representing the different agricul- 
tural interests of the state. The members of the board shall serve 
without pay, excepting that necessary expenses incurred in attend- 
ing meetings of the board be allowed. 


SEC. 598. Members divided into classes—terms of service.— 
At the first meeting of the board appointed under this article, the 
corporate members shall be divided by lot into three groups; those 
falling in the first group shall hold office for one year from the date 
of said meeting; those in the second group shall hold office for two 
years from date of said meeting; those in the third group shall hold 
office for three years from date of said meeting and all vacancies 
thus created shall be filled for the term of three years, 
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SEc. 599. Officers of board—compensation.—The officers of 
the board shall be president, vice-president, secretary, assistant 
secretary and treasurer, who shall be elected by the corporate and 
ex officio members of the board at each annual meeting for the 
term of one year. The secretary shall be a practical farmer and 
well versed in agricultural science. The secretary and treasurer 
shall not be appointed members of the board. The secretary shall 
receive a salary of not more than twenty-five hundred dollars per 
annum. The treasurer shall receive a salary of not more than one 
hundred dollars per annum, and shall file with the secretary of 
state a bond equal to the amount of the biennial appropriation to the 
board of agriculture. 


SEc. 601. Duties of board.—The state board of agriculture 
shall be and is hereby constituted the body which shall have super- 
vision of all the legalized departments and institutions of the state 
which are for the advancement of agriculture. It shall as a body, 
or by a committee selected by the board be a board of examiners of 
the state agricultural and mechanical college and experiment sta- 
tion. While in no way limiting the power of the board of curators 
of the state university, the board of examiners shall, at least once 
in each year, carefully examine into the affairs of the college and 
experiment station, including the treasurer’s account, in reference 
to the amount and sources of the income of the college and experi- 
ment station, and how expended, the qualifications of those engaged 
in teaching and those engaged in experimental work, and the char- 
acter of the work done. The secretary of the board of agriculture 
shall be furnished with the information thus elicited, together with 
such recommendations as may be deemed necessary, for publica- 
tion in the annual report of the board. The board of agriculture 
shall have charge of the veterinary service of the state, the appoint- 
ment of the state veterinarian, and, with the advice of the veteri- 
narian, of deputies, inspectors and other assistants. It shall be the 
duty of the board through its secretary, to gather crop and stock 
statistics, meteorological data and information as to the best and 
most profitable means of farming, stock-raising, fruit-growing, etc., 
and publish the same in bulletins as frequently as may bé deemed 
expedient; to hold farmer’s institutes in different parts of the state 
for the purpose of giving instruction in agriculture; to make an 
annual report to the general assembly of the state, embracing the 
proceedings of the board for the past year, and an abstract of the 
reports and proceedings of the several agricultural societies of the 
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state, accompanied by such recommendations, including especially 
such a system of public instruction on these subjects, as may be 
deemed useful. 


Sec. 604. Printing and distribution of annual report.—The 
public printer shall annually, under the direction of the secretary 
of the state board of agriculture, print as many copies of the annual 
report as may, in the judgment of the board, be required for dis- | 
tribution to the public libraries in the state, to the members of the 
general assembly, to local agricultural societies and farmers’ insti- 
tutes and elsewhere, and as may be authorized by the appropria- 
tion of the general assembly made therefor. 


NEW MEMBERS BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


In the forty-fourth annual report of this Board, brief sketches 
of the corporate and ex officio members and of the officers and em- 
ployes of the Board were given. Since the publication of that 
report Missouri has elected a new Governor, who becomes an ex 
officio member of the State Board of Agriculture. Two changes 
have also been made in the corporate members of the Board. The 
following sketches, together with those published last year, give the 
Missouri farmers an opportunity to know something of the men 
who serve them. 

Elliott W. Major (Democrat), Governor of Missouri.—Born in 
Lincoln county, Missouri, October 20, 1864. Educated in the public 
schools and at Watson Seminary. Was united in marriage with 
Miss Elizabeth Meyers in 1887. Has three children. Mr. Major 
studied law in the office of Hon. Champ Clark, and upon entering 
the practice of his profession soon became one of the best-known 
lawyers in his section of the State. Heserved as Senator from the 
Eleventh district, being elected in 1896. He was chosen a member 
of the commission revising the statutes in 1899. He was nominated 
for Attorney-General of Missouri on the Democratic ticket at the 
State primary, August 4, 1908, without opposition, and was elected 
at the following general election. As Attorney-General, he success- 
fully prosecuted some of the most important cases in which the 
State has ever been interested. In 1912 he was named as a 
Democratic candidate for governor of Missouri and in November 
was elected by an overwhelming majority, his vote being especially 
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heavy in the country districts. Gov- 
ernor Major is closely in touch with 
the farming interests of the State and 
owns two farms in Pike county. 

Charles D. Bellows, Fourth dis- 
trict (Progressive Republican), Mary- 
ville, Nodaway county.— Born at 
Urbana, IIl., October 10, 1864, but has 
resided in Missouri since March, 1865. 
Educated in the schools of Nodaway 
county. On October 9, 1899, was 
united in marriage with Miss Emma 
Douglas. They have four children. 
Mr. Bellows was appointed a member 
of the Board of Agriculture in 1912. 
He has for many years been a breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle, his herd being one 
of the best known in the State. 

John Parker, Fifteenth district (Re- 
publican), Carthage, R. F. D. No. 3.—Born 
in Knox county, Indiana, March 17, 1861. 
Came to Missouri in 1869 and was educated 
in the Missouri schools. Was married in 
1906, his wife being Miss Lena May Sutton. 
They have three children. Mr. Parker 
served for two years as deputy sheriff of his 
county, and was for six years superintend- 
ent of the county farm, and for five years 
superintendent of the Jasper County Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station farm. With the 
exception of eight years his entire life has 
been spent in agricultural pursuits. He is 
at present engaged in general farming and also makes a specialty of 
Duroc-Jersey hogs. As superintendent of the Jasper County Ex- 
periment Station, Mr. Parker did much valuable work and carried 
on experiments which are of great value to the State. 


a dit 


C. D. Bellows. 


John Parker. 


Annual Meeting. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 


State Board of Agriculture, Office of the Secretary, 
Columbia, Mo., December 19, 1912. 


The Board met in the office of the Secretary at 10 o’clock a. m., 
and was called to order by President P. P. Lewis. The roll call 
showed members present as follows: Messrs. Evans, Mumford, 
Newlon, Brayton, Duncan, Bellows, Hedrick, Munson, Gentry, Dall- 
meyer, Householder, Lewis, Steinmesch, Wilkerson, Swink, Barnes 
and Nelson. Absent, Messrs. Smith and Hadley. 

The minutes of all previous meetings for the year 1912 were 
read and on motion duly made and carried were approved. 
| President Lewis then explained at some length the reason for 

calling the meeting at this time because of the near approach of the 
convening of the Legislature and the importance of shaping up 
some very much needed legislation. 

The President then announced the following committees: 

Auditing Committee—Messrs. Newlon, Hedrick, and Wilkin- 
son. 

Agricultural College Committee—Messrs. Bellows, Munson and 
Swink. 

Legislative Committee—Messrs. Wilkinson, Dallmeyer, Smith 
and Lewis. 

The Board then took up the question of needed appropriations 
for the coming period and recommended the following: 


DIstribuponvofanniualyrepOLrtsin. aciei.uishss tele Halas eis et Mee ate cls auvele cai dlebee an $24,000.00 
Monthly crop report and monthly bulletins.......................00005 6,000.00 
OMCOTESD EMS Opera haha uihcaccrar Meters has comtann Gudkae ete os tag) olla gg bre ewe leenel = 1,000.00 
EES CH NOMOTMTLOTIND CES taster ee, us Sires eee eee et rh Wee en eracaeee Bile: cas Adi hess oh Sea e 5,000.00 
MALIRCr SUNS HG UCSimerars Ph asin re leaiercre coche) «cl <y acne ewe elo ar gctrin os drole alee ne 22,500,00 
SLAhCmVetenin any: ders Manette tects ate rekaic cial ee edamame oh easice Gb etone ta lata, gus denobateheratens b 50,000.00 
ETS ewy ayy Eu IT © OT MeNR ES 2s cctee Fe Vlenee oe ic aacdice (Ne ckvou cash shacks. 8) ehatiensiie is:/al'nve, olay atarereusean 25,000.00 
PAD ar Val SDOCULO ME uate SIN ty eet aie le iu cc nol ast ey suche Nesey ies chishto valle aie) wile cele 2,000.00 
SCCREUATVASTS A AL Vee err ioite Re ts are Mounties he eet malate maar cielcaiale sotkeye eles 6,000.00 
PNSSISt AT DESCCLOUAD VAST SOLA YN aie ra cite ise + ee tite Mensa oe cies alc )creacla oe pee ens 5,000.00 
COUGIE Re TOWNES ea cae Bio: Ai. CRI ERR CN CC Rc CO on ae 3,000.00 

ERO UAL Ty ae er en Tare cite noite heh occ eels doctors Mepe aics Fave sembeae MUSH Ate o. @, Ly gies Ae sel Bisel due -ayhe $149,500.00 
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The Secretary then called attention of the board to the fact 
that Miss Alice Kinney of Franklin, Mo., President of the Missouri 
Home Makers’ Conference Association, and Mrs. C. W. Greene, 
State chairman of Home Economics of Missouri, were in waiting 
in another room and asked that the Board give them a few mo- 
ments to present a proposition to encourage girls on the farm. The 
request was granted and Miss Kinney presented the case in a very 
forceful and appealing way. The Board unanimously approved her 
proposition and on motion of Messrs. Bellows and Mumford, $25.00 
was appropriated from the farmers’ institute fund to be applied on 
a scholarship for the young woman who was awarded the prize 
in the tomato growing contest, which $25, together with a similar 
amount appropriated by the Missouri Home Makers’ Conference 
Association, shall pay for the attendance of the successful contest- 
ant in the short course in the school of home economics of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Dr. Cutler, State Food and Dairy Commissioner, presented his 
report and made explanation of several features, after which, on 
motion of Mr. Steinmesch, the report was received and ordered — 
printed in the annual report. 

Mr. Curtis Hill presented his report showing the work accom- 
plished by the Highway Engineer’s Department, and on motion 
duly made and carried the report was received and ordered printed 
in the annual report. 

Mr. M. E. Darby, Apiary Inspector, mailed his report to the 
Secretary, which was presented to the Board, received and ordered 
printed in the annual report. 

Dr. Sheldon stated that his annual report was not quite ready 
to come before the Board and asked leave to present his report in 
January, which request was granted. He then recommended that 
the Board ask the enactment of a law regulating the importation 
into Missouri of cattle, horses, sheep and swine, requiring such 
certificate of good health as may be deemed proper and necessary 
for the protection of the Missouri farmers against diseased animals. 
On motion Dr. Sheldon was authorized to prepare a bill covering 
his recommendation to be presented to the Board at its January 
meeting. 

Judge W. R. Wilkinson being the ranking member of the Board 
in point of service, having been longer on the Board than any other 
man now a member, asked permission to present the following 
resolution: 
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Whereas, H. J. Waters, former president of the Missouri State Board of Agriculture, 
former dean of the Missouri College of Agriculture and director of the Missouri Experiment 
Station, and now president of the Kansas Agricultural College, is being mentioned as a 
successor to Honorable James Wilson, National Secretary of Agriculture, and 

Whereas, The Secretary of Agriculture should, we believe, be a man thoroughly familiar 
with general farming, especially as conducted in the great Mississippi Valley states which 
constitute the real agricultural field of the nation, and should further be a recognized au- 
thority on questions relating to live stock breeding and feeding—Americans being meat 
eaters, and the meat supply problem one of nation-wide interest; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Missouri State Board of Agriculture, in‘annual 
meeting assembled, recognizing the marked ability of President Waters, his peculiar fitness 
and eminent qualifications, the result of actual farm experience and years of study, his 
honesty and integrity, his sympathy with the cause of agriculture in all its phases, his unusual 
capacity for leadership, his breadth of vision and his unselfishness in the cause he so splendidly 
serves, do urge his appointment as Secretary of Agriculture in the cabinet of President 
Woodrow Wilson. 


Dean Mumford immediately moved the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. This motion was seconded by every member of the Board 
and was passed unanimously. 

Messrs. Gentry and Swink then moved that the Legislature be 
asked to appropriate liberally for the purpose of representing the 
State of Missouri at the Panama Exposition to be held in San 
Francisco in 1915. j 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The board then took up the election of officers and on motion 
of Judge Wilkinson the rules were suspended and Mr. P. P. Lewis 
was unanimously elected President for the ensuing year. 

On motion of Mr. Swink and Mr. Nelson, the rules were sus- 
pended and Mr. W. R. Wilkinson was unanimously elected as Vice- 
President for the ensuing year. 

On motion the rules were suspended and Mr. T. C. Wilson 
was elected Secretary for the ensuing year. 

On motion of Judge Wilkinson the rules were suspended and 
Mr. W. L. Nelson was elected Assistant Secretary for the ensuing 
year. 

On motion of Judge Swink the rules were suspended and Mr. 
W. A. Bright was elected Treasurer for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Bright then presented his report showing the financial 
transactions of the year, which report was received and referred to 
the Auditing Committee. 

‘The Secretary then presented his financial report, which was 
received and referred to the Auditing Committee. 

The Board then took up and discussed the various laws of 
particular interest to the farmers of the State, and on motion of 
Dean Mumford, a committee was appointed to prepare a resolution 

A-2 
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asking the Legislature to enact a commercial feed law, a pure 
seed law, and a stallion law. Messrs. Steinmesch, Swink and Bel- 
lows were appointed on this committee. 

The resignation of Dr. Arthur J. Hammerstein as Deputy 
State Veterinarian was then presented to the Board and was 
accepted. 

The Secretary then read a letter’ received from Dr. T. A. 
Shipley of St. Joseph, which letter had been written by Mr. L. E. 
Cooper, asking permission to remove hogs from the St. Joseph 
stockyards under certain conditions. This question was very 
thoroughly discussed and Dr. Sheldon was authorized to visit vari- 
ous places and diligently inquire into the success of the treatment 
of hogs in the stockyards to render them immune from hog cholera 
so that they may be shipped to feeding lots and fed for slaughter. 

The Secretary then read a letter from Mr. J. B. Dillingham of 
Platte City, Mo., offering to supply sufficient bond to indemnify 
neighbors from loss and asking that a permit be given to take hogs 
from the stockyards to his pasture for feeding. On motion of 
Messrs. Duncan and Wilkinson, this request was laid on the table 
pending the report of Dr. Sheldon on the above investigation. 

The Board then adjourned to meet in Jefferson City, January 
15, LOS, at LO .asm. 

T. C. WILSON, Secretary. 


MINUTES OF ADJOURNED MEETING. 


Secretary’s Offlee, Columbia, Mo., 
January 14, 1913, 2 o’clock p. m. 


Meeting called to order by President Lewis. On eall of roll 
those present were Messrs. Lewis, Wilkinson, Dallmeyer, Nelson, 
Barnes, Steinmesch, Gentry, Parker, Evans, Munson, Bellows, 
Mumford, Newlon, Brayton and Hedrick. Absent, Governor Major 
and Messrs. Duncan, Householder and Swink. 

The committee to examine the financial reports of the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer submitted the following report: 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


The Auditing Committee reported as follows: 

To the Board of Agriculture: We, the undersigned members of the committee appointed 
by the President to examine the financial statement of the Secretary and Treasurer, and to 
inspect the warrants drawn by the Executive Committee, have examined the same and find 
that the books of the Secretary agree with the financial statement submitted, and the same 
agrees with the report of the Treasurer of the Board. 
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The following warrants, which had been issued at the last annual statement, but had 
not been presented for payment, we find have since been paid: 


MONTHLY CROP REPORT. 


ee tena ae et ana Were tase ASM nAe Cane ieisaerevaise's ctalera ne eters F $25.04 
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FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 
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The following warrants, for which corresponding vouchers are on file with the Secretary, 
have not been presented to the Treasurer for payment: 


No. 
No. 
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FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 
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STATE HIGHWAY ENGINEER FUN D—Continued. 
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When these warrants have been presented to and paid by the Treasurer there will be 
an exact agreement in balances. 
Respectfully submitted, 
E. L. NEWLON, 
T. J. HEDRICK, 
W. R. WILKINSON, 
Committee. 


On motion duly made and carried the report was approved. 

The committee on the Agricultural College then made the fol- 
lowing report, which, on motion of Mr. Munson, supported by Mr. 
Barnes, was approved and ordered printed in the annual report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Your committee appointed to examine into the work of the State College of Agriculture 
and Experiment Station, report that we have made such examination and find these insti- 
tutions well managed and working efficiently for the best interests of Missouri agriculture. 
Your committee is particularly gratified to find a continued increase in the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in the College of Agriculture. The enrollment has increased 350 per cent 
in six years. This very great increase in the enrollment has taxed the instructional facilities 
and crowded the class rooms and laboratories to a point where additional buildings and 
equipment must be provided, if the quality of the instruction is to be maintained. 

The new departments recently organized gave shown great progress. We find the 
department of poultry husbandry well equipped to give first-class instruction in this branch. 
The forestry department has been well organized and twenty-five students are now enrolled 
in this course. We particularly commend the new course in agriculture and home economic 
for women. In our judgment, the same opportunity for instruction should be provided 
for women as for men. This is the first course of the kind in the United States and has 
attracted wide attention. 

The new building for agricultural chemistry will soon be completed. The veterinary 
building and new dairy barn have been fully equipped and occupied during the year. 

Your committee desires to place upon record some of the achievements of the College 
of Agriculture during the past year, and have therefore prepared the following report, 
which considers somewhat in detail some of the important activities of the College of Agri- 
culture. 

Missouri has the smallest investment in animals for instructional purposes and the 
smallest investment in buildings for live stock judging of any agricultural college in the middle 
west. The following figures show the amounts of money invested in these itemsin nearby 
states. 

Investment in animals for instruction of students—Iowa, $59,000; Kansas, $29,625; 
Wisconsin, $28,158; New York, $26,192; Ohio, $18,250; Illinois, (dairy cattle not included), 
$14,670; Missouri, (dairy cattle not included), $7,109. 

Value of buildings for live stock judging—lIllinois, $80,000; Wisconsin, $73,000; Indiana, 
$30,000; Lowa, $25,000; Ohio, $20,000; New York, $15,000; Kansas, $9,000; Missouri, $4,000. 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN BY COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE. 


The College of Agriculture gave systematic instruction to 2,808 different men and 
women during the past year. These men represent every county in Missouri, more than 
half of the states and many foreign countries. The plan of instruction is indicated below: 
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Four-year college course for men—Number of students in 1903-04, 75; number of 
students in 1911-12, 417; number of graduates in 1905, 2; number of graduates in 1912, 67. 

Four-year course in agriculture and home economics for women—Organized in 1911-12; 
enrollment, 25. Forestry course—Organized in 1911-12; number of students, 25. 

Students in graduate department—Open only to college graduates. Number of students 
in 1911-12, 32. 

Two-year winter course (short course)—For men over 16 years of age. Number of 
students in 1903, 48; number of students in 1912, 292. 

Winter dairy short course—A special course for dairy and creamery operators begins 
first week in January. : 

Short winter course for women—For women over 16 years of age. The course begins 
January 6. Number of students in 1912, 14. 

Farmers’ short course—Five special short courses for farmers. Subjects, soils and farm 
crops, animal husbandry, dairy husbandry, horticulture and poultry husbandry. Number 
of students enrolled in 1912, 1,300. 

Short course in agriculture for boys—For boys under 16 years of age. Given during 
farmers’ short course. Number enrolled in 1912, 15. 

Agriculture in the summer school—Courses in agriculture for teachers and students. 
Number of students in 1911, 69. 

Branch short courses—Given in nine localities. Number of students enrolled in 


1911-12, 645. 


WORK AND RESULTS OF AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 


The Agricultural Experiment Station is organized to investigate agricultural problems 
and publish results in the form of bulletins which are sent free to farmers. 

Investigations are continually in progress on soils and farm crops, feeding and breeding 
live stock, dairy husbandry, horticulture, farm management, poultry husbandry, agricultural 
chemistry, veterinary science, and botany and zoology. 

Results of Experiment Station Investigations.—The Agricultural Experiment Station in 
1911 added $500,000 directly to the wealth of Missouri through its distribution of hog cholera 
serum. The application of $4.20 worth of fertilizer has brought an average return of $14.54 
on Northeast Missouri rolling prairie lands. Clover forage fed hogs has yielded an average 
of $34.11 per acre with pork at six cents a pound. Spraying has increased the income from 
apple orchards $125 per acre. The results of all these investigations are published in bulletin 
form. The bulletins are free to Missouri farmers. 

Publications.—The Agricultural Experiment Station is required by federal law to pub- 
lish bulletins giving the results of experiments conducted and supplying agricultural infor- 
mation to the farmers of the State. The Missouri Experiment Station has published 165 
bulletins and circulars of information on agricultural subjects. During the year ending 
June 30, 1912, twenty-five bulletins and circulars were issued. The bulletins contained 
2,888,500 pages. These publications were sent to farmers and citizens in every section of 
Missouri. All publications are sent free upon request as long as the supply is available. 
The following publications have been issued during the year: 

Bulletin No. 97—Co-operation Among Fruit Growers. 

Bulletin No. 98—-The San Jose Seale in Missouri. 

Bulletin No. 99—Inspection of Commercial Fertilizer. 

Bulletin No. 100—Influence of Fatness of Cow at Parturition upon per cent of Fat in 

Milk. 

Bulletin No. 101—Report of the Director for the Year Ending June 30, 1912. 

Bulletin No. 102—-Combating Orchard and Garden Enemies. 

Bulletin No. 103—The Silo for Missouri Farmers. 

Bulletin No. 104—The Evergreen Bagworm. 

Circular No. 48—The Gurler or Plastered Silo. 

Circular No. 49—The Reinforced Concrete Silo. 

Circular No. 50—Selection of Corn for Seed and Show. 

Circular No. 51—How to Prolong the Life of Fence Posts. 

Circular No. 52—Growing a Woodlot from Seed. 

Circular No. 53—-The Seeding of Cowpeas. 

Circular No. 54—Co-operative Experiments of the Department of Agronomy. 

Circular No. 55—Forage Crops for Swine. 

Miscellaneous— 

Index to Bulletins Nos. 83-96. 
Soil Survey of Cedar County. 
Soil Survey of Atchison County. 

Research Bulletins— 

No. 4—Digestion Trial with Two Jersey Cows on Full Ration and on Maintenance. 
No. 5—Maintenance Trials with Five Jersey Cows. 
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Reprints of Circulars— 
No. 40—The Seeding of Alfalfa. 
No. 42—The Seeding of Clover and Grasses. 
No. 47—Raising Calves on Skim Milk. 
No. 48—The Plastered or Gurler Silo. 

Saving Missouri Hogs.—The College of Agriculture inoculated 70,000 hogs during the 
past year. Eighty-five per cent of these hogs were saved. At a conservative estimate, the 
work of the college has added $1,000,000 in cash to the resources of Missouri in this item 
alone in one year. . 

Protecting Farmers in the Use of Fertilizers.—The Agricultural Experiment Station main- 
tains a thorough inspection service of commercial fertilizers in order to protect the farmers of 
Missouri in the use of these materials. All fertilizers must be registered with the Experiment 
Station, giving a complete and careful guarantee of the amount of plant food present in the 
fertilizer. The Experiment Station through its inspectors collects these brands of fertilizers 
from dealers, from the farmers’ wagons or in the manufacturers’ warehouses. These sam- 
ples are analyzed and the results published. In this work the Experiment Station has 
collected 900 samples in 130 localities, and has made 1,600 analyses. 

Seed Testing Laboratory.—The College of Agriculture in co-operation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture maintains a free seed testing laboratory. Any farmer 
or seedsman in the State of Missouri may send samples of seed to the College and have 
them tested free of charge. Many farm seeds are adulterated with noxious weed seeds. 
In some cases 30 per cent of the samples tested have been found to be weed seeds. A prompt 
report to the farmer or seedsman on these samples prevents the dissemination of serious 
weed pests. There is no Missouri law now covering the examination of seeds and providing 
for the enforcement of regulations which will prevent the dissemination of noxious weed 
seeds. We therefore recommend that a law be enacted giving the Experiment Station the 
necessary authority to enforce such regulations as will prevent the wholesale distribution 
of dangerous weed seeds in Missouri. 

Judging Live Stock at County Fairs.—The Agricultural College supplied 42 county 
fairs with expert judges of live stock in 1911. These expert judges were trained for this 
work by the animal husbandry department. It required 183 days and the services of 14 
men to supply this demand for judges. The total number of animals examined and placed 
for the award of prizes was 6,000. There were 605,000 people attending these fairs. 

Judging Corn at 61 Missouri Fairs——Men from the department of agronomy in 1910-11 
attended 61 agricultural fairs and corn shows for the purpose of giving instruction in breed- 
ing, selecting and harvesting seed corn, and acting as expert judges at these shows. The 
accomplishment of this task required the services of five men from the College of Agriculture 
for a total of 68 days. 

Branch Short Courses in Agriculture.—A new project recently inaugurated by the Col- 
lege of Agriculture is the establishment of five-day short courses, located in various sections 
of the State. These branch short courses are planned to give the largest amount of practical 
instruction in live stock farming, soils, farm crops, dairy farming, fruit growing and poultry 
farming during a period of one week. This instruction is given under the direction of two 
competent teachers from the College of Agriculture who devote their entire time to lectures 
and demonstrations. In 1912, 100 applications were received for the location of branch 
short courses. Only nine could be organized. There were 648 regularly enrolled students 
who took the five days work in these courses. 

Instruction for Farmers.—The College of Agriculture does not confine the benefits of 
its instruction to those students only who are permitted to enroll in the regular courses at 
Columbia. In many ways the college is carrying the results of its practical experiments 
directly to the people of the State. 

The Farmers’ Short Course.—The College of Agriculture offers five distinct short courses 
in soils and farm crops, horticulture, live stock farming, poultry husbandry, and dairy hus- 
bandry during Farmer's Week at Columbia. In 1913, 1,300 farmers enrolled for systematic 
instruction in these courses. Nine states were represented in this enrollement. In the 
winter of 1913, the short courses will begin January 13, and continue for five days, closing 
with the farmers’ banquet on Friday night, January 17, 1913. 

Teaching Agriculture to Teachers.—Each summer, from June to August, in the summer 
session, instructors in the College of Agriculture give special courses to teachers with a view 
to preparing them to teach agriculture in the rural and high schools of Missouri. More 
than 150 teachers were enrolled in the agricultural courses in 1912. 

Farmers’ Institute.—In co-operation with the State Board of Agriculture, men from 
the College of Agriculture have delivered 396 addresses at farmers’ institutes and other 
public meetings. 

Farm Advisers for Missouri Counties.—One of the most important projects inaugurated 
by the College of Agriculture is the appointment of farm advisers for Missouri counties. 
The College of Agriculture in co-operation with the United States Department of Agriculture 
has provided for the appointment of a farm adviser in each county who shall act as the 
representative of the College of Agriculture. The duties of the farm adviser will be to bring 
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to the farmer on his own farm the benefits of the investigations conducted at the Experiment 
Station. The Agricultural College Committee gives its unqualified approval to this plan, 
and urges every member of the Board of Agriculture to co-operate with the college in the 
further extension of this important project. 

Co-operative Experiments with Farmers.—In 1910 there were 366 men in 105 counties 
co-operating with the central Experiment Station at Columbia in experiments to determine 
the best methods of farming. In carrying forward this work, 3,000 different packages of 
seeds were used and more than 20,000 pounds of fertilizer. These experiments have already 
demonstrated that alfalfa can be successfully grown in every county of the State and that 
the best varieties of corn for Missouri are Boone County White, Reid’s Yellow Dent, Johnson 
County White and St. Charles White. 

Outlying Experiment Fields—The Agricultural Experiment Station is carrying on in- 
vestigations in 21 localities, representing the different soil types of Missouri. This work is 
a part of the great agricultural soil survey of the State. These investigations are demon- 
strating profitable methods of agriculture for each locality. In Christian county corn yields 
have been increased 1614 bushels per acre, and clover one and three-fourths tons by the 
application of results discovered on the Billings experiment field. On the Lamar experiment 
field in Southwest Missouri it has been shown that corn may be increased from twenty to 
forty-five bushels per acre. On the same field wheat was increased twelve bushels per acre. 
Soil experiments on the experiment field in Northeast Missouri have increased the yield of 
wheat by fifteen bushels per acre, with a corresponding increase in the net profit. 

Soil Survey.—The Agricultural Experiment Station, in co-operation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, has organized and is now conducting a thorough and 
complete agricultural survey of Missouri. The Experiment Station has completed the survey 
of Atchison, Bates, Carroll, Cape Girardeau, Cass, Cedar, Cooper, Crawford, Franklin, 
Howell, Jackson, Laclede, Lincoln, Macon, Marion, Miller, Pemiscot, Pike, Platte, Putnam, 
Saline, Scotland, Shelby, Stoddard, St. Charles, St. Louis and Webster counties. 

Boys’ Corn Growing Contest.—In 1912 there were 2,500 Missouri boys and young men 
enrolled in a corn growing contest under the direction of the College of Agriculture in co- 
operation with the Missouri Corn Growers’ Association. Full directions for selecting seed, 
for testing the vitality of the seed corn, for preparing the ground, planting, cultivating and 
harvesting the corn are furnished these boys by the College of Agriculture. A record book 
is also furnished each contestant in which he can keep an accurate record of his work, and 
can determine the cost and net profit made in growing his corn. When the crop is harvested 
the corn is exhibited at county corn shows and judged by men from the College of Agricul- 
ture. At these meetings the boys are given valuable instruction in corn growing. 

Correspondence.—In one year’s time men in the College of Agriculture have received 
and answered 52,407 letters and post cards. In most cases personal replies have been made 
to definite questions relating to agricultural practice. The correspondence of men in the 
College of Agriculture has increased 30 per cent during the past twelve months. 

The Traveling Dairy Instructor.—The College of Agriculture is helping in the development 
of the dairy industry of the State. It maintains a traveling dairy instructor whose whole 
time is devoted to organizing and instructing dairy associations and individual dairy farmers 
in Missouri. 

The Organization of New Departments.—The College of Agriculture now offers instruc- 
tion in every important phase of agricultural activity in Missouri. Three new departments 
have been recently added: Farm management, forestry and poultry husbandry. 


THE NEEDS OF THE COLLEGE. 


The demand upon the College of Agriculture for instructional work at Columbia, for 
investigational work in the Experiment Station, and for various kinds of services to the 
farmers of Missouri, require additional equipment, more teachers and a general increase in 
material equipment of the College of Agriculture. The most pressing and important needs 
of the institution in the judgment of your committee are the following: 

A Live Stock Judging Pavilion.—More than six hundred students are now enrolled in 
live stock judging. No adequate room is available for this work. The small pavilion now 
used for this purpose is wholly inadequate. The live stock equipment available for in- 
struction in animal husbandry is very meager. We urge the Legislature to appropriate 
more money for the purchase of purebred live stock. 

The branch short courses in agriculture, inaugurated last year for the first time, have 
been remarkably successful. The college has no specific appropriation for this purpose. 
We ask the Legislature to make a special appropriation for branch short courses in agriculture. 

We commend the new project for the appointment of farm advisers for Missouri counties. 
In our judgment this will make it possible for the college to bring to the farmer on his own 
farm the benefits of the investigations conducted at the Agricultural Experiment Station. 
In our judgment the counties should pay at least half of the cost of the farm advisers, but 
the Legislature should appropriate sufficient money so that the college can pay a part of the 
cost of administration and salaries of the farm advisers. 
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After careful consideration of the needs of the college, and investigating the projects 
already established, we recommend that the Legislature provide the following sums for the 
purpose of carrying forward the work of the College of Agriculture for the next biennial 
period: 

Soil survey, $15,000; outlying experiment fields, $20,000; branch short courses in agri- 
culture, $15,000; farm advisers for Missouri counties, $25,000; orchard demonstrations, 
$5,000; Experiment Station, $30,000; equipment of agricultural laboratories, $10,000; books 
for agricultural library, 34,000; department of animal husbandry, $15,000; department of 
dairy husbandry, $5,000; department of farm engineering, $5,000; purchase of pure bred 
live stock, $12,000; graduate school of agriculture, $2,000; live stock judging pavilion, 
$25,000; greenhouse for agronomy and horticulture, $3,500; remodeling horse and sheep 
barns, $4,000; Experiment Station feeding barn, $5,000; expenses of lectures to corn shows 
and agricultural meetings, $10,000. 

In addition to the above, the College of Agriculture needs four hundred acres of land, 
an increase in the number of instructors in agricultural subjects and a new cattle barn. 

We again express gratification at the friendly spirit of co-operation existing between 
the State Board of Agriculture and the College of Agriculture. This co-operation by these 
two important agencies has resulted in greater efficiency and economy in the development 
of the work of agricultural betterment in this State. 

In conclusion we commend the College of Agriculture for economy of administration, 
the efficiency of its instruction and particularly upon the conscientious effort to bring to 
Missouri farmers the benefits of its investigations. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHAS. D. BELLOWS, 
FRED T. MUNSON. 


On motion, permission was given to the College of Agriculture 
to print the report in full for circulation. 

The Secretary then read his report for the year of 1912, and, 
on motion of Mr. Dallmeyer, supported by Mr. Barnes, the report 
was received and ordered printed in the annual report. 

Dr. Sheldon, State Veterinarian, presented his report for 1912, 
and, on motion of Mr. Mumford and Mr. Brayton, the report was 
received and filed. 

Dr. Sheldon then presented his list of deputy veterinarians to 
serve for one year, and, on motion of Messrs. Barnes and Hedrick, 
the list was approved. 

After some discussion on the hog cholera disease, Dean Mum- 
ford moved that Dr. Sheldon and Dr. Connaway be instructed to 
prepare and submit some plan of co-operation between the College 
of Agriculture and the State Board of Agriculture in the control 
of the hog cholera situation, and a committee be appointed to hear 
the recommendations and to act for the Board. The motion was 
supported by Mr. Lewis and carried. Messrs. Dallmeyer, Bellows, 
Gentry, Hedrick, Mumford and Lewis were appointed as the com- 
mittee. 

The Board adjourned to meet at the Elks’ club rooms at 8 
o’clock p. m. ; 

Meeting at Elks’ club rooms called to order by President Lewis. 
After discussing the proposition to raise the salary of Mr. J. Kelly 
Wright as institute lecturer, and a thorough inquiry into the work 
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being done by Mr. Wright, Judge Wilkinson moved to employ Mr. 
Wright for the year 1913 at a salary of $2,200.00. The motion 
was seconded by Mr. Brayton and carried. 

On motion of Mr. Dallmeyer, supported by Mr. Munson, Dr. 
W. P. Cutler was elected Dairy Commissioner at such salary as the 


Legislature may provide. 
The Board adjourned. 


T. C. WILSON, Secretary. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


Gentlemen of the Board of Agriculture: 


T. C. Wilson. 


On this occasion, your an- 
nual meeting, it has been the 
custom for your Secretary to 
make report showing in brief 
what the Board has accom- 
plish during the year, and to 
suggest in what way the great 
agricultural interests may be 
benefited. 

Our Legislature—the great 
assembly of lawmakers—is just 
beginning the biennial session, 
and you now have your only op- 
portunity to secure the enact- 
ment of desired legislation dur- 
ing the next two years. 

At your last annual meeting 
your Secretary suggested sev- 
eral laws for your considera- 
tion, and it may be well to refer 


to them again. They are: county fairs, Hahatonka purchase, pure 


seed law, and statistical law. 


The proposition for the State to purchase the Hahatonka tract 
in Camden county for a State park has already received your en- 
dorsement and need not be further considered at this time. 
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The question of State aid to county fairs will no doubt be 
presented to the Legislature during this session, and the great im- 
portance of improving the character of the exhibits and stimulating 
the educational feature of the county fair would call for careful 
consideration of this proposed enactment. 

A pure seed law was also suggested for your action and the 
need of such a law is growing more imperative. This office, acting 
under authority of your legislative committee, collected a large 
amount of data from other states and was ready to draft a bill 
for consideration by the Board when we learned that such a bill 
has been prepared by the College of Agriculture. I hope that a 
bill regulating the sale and distribution of seeds may be placed upon 
our statutes at this session. 

Statistical Law.—Two years ago we presented to the Legisla- 
ture, then in session, a bill providing for collecting, compiling and 
publishing farm statistics. This bill might have become a law at 
that time but for the fire which destroyed the capitol building. We 
are called upon almost daily to answer questions from out of the 
State by persons thinking of coming to Missouri and wanting in- 
formation we cannot give. We should be able to tell definitely the 
acres in cultivation in each crop, the yield per acre, the number and 
value of all animals in each county and a great many other facts 
the inquirer may want to know. 

Premiums.—One of the first acts of the Board of Agriculture 
was the appropriation of money for premiums, and this was nearly 
fifty years ago. The Board arranged for competitive exhibitions 
of various farm implements where their efficiency was demon- 
strated and prizes awarded. This Board greatly encouraged tha 
adoption of new and improved machinery by such means. The 
cash premiums you have given in our corn shows have made the 
corn growers’ organization a success. The $200 you set aside for 
the corn trophy that is so much admired and so earnestly sought 
for will likely form the chief object in that corn contest for several 
years. Last March you appropriated $100 to encourage the home- 
curing of meat and we will soon have our first contest for the 
prizes thus provided. Many samples of ham and bacon will be on 
exhibition in the Agricultural building during Farmers’ Week. I 
hope you will make this contest an annual feature for Farmers’ 
Week. 

You have more recently appropriated $25 to aid the Home 
Makers’ Conference in giving a short course scholarship in the 
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domestic science department here, this scholarship to go to the 
winner in a tomato-growing contest. It will be greatly appreciated 
by members of the Home Makers’ Conference if this appropriation 
can be continued so long as the ladies appropriate a like amount. 

Country Life Conference.—Suggestion was made in my last 
report that a country life conference be held here during our Farm- 
ers’ Week, and as the suggestion met with your approval, we have 
arranged for such a meeting. A special program has been printed 
for these meetings and we have secured speakers of renown in their 
special lines. We hope to effect a State organization to be known 
as the Missouri Rural Life Conference Association to hold its meet- 
ings each year on Farmers’ Week. 

Farmers’ Institutes.——The farmers’ institute meetings have 
been held this year under the new order adopted by the Board at 
your last meeting. As was to be expected the new method has 
brought some disappointments and failure to meet the require- 
ments. Yet it is gratifying to note the people generally are willing 
to adapt themselves to the new arrangement and little or no friction 
is anticipated next year. During 1912 we held 246 meetings with 
463 sessions, occupying 308 days and occurring in 76 counties. This 
does not include the special train service on the various railroads. 

There is great need of a special organizer who can assist in the 
institute meetings and at the same time direct the attention of 
farmers to the importance of organization. We want a man who 
can impress his hearers and convince them of the necessity for 
organization and who can effect such organization before leaving 
the community. Such a man at this time would be a valuable asset 
of the Board. 

Last October I was authorized by the members of this Board 
to secure the services of Miss Nelle Nesbitt at a stated salary to 
carry on the institute work for women, and to prepare circulars 
and bulletins relating to the woman’s work. Miss Nesbitt has been 
with the Board only a few weeks, but her work has already begun 
to show good results and I believe the Board and the people will be 
well pleased at the end of the year. 

Publications.—During the year 1912, we have printed 12,500 
copies of the forty-fourth annual report, a book of about 500 pages, 
and have been unable to supply half the demand. Many county 
school superintendents ask for 100 or more copies as they wish 
to place one copy in each school, but we have never been able to 
send more than forty copies to any one for distribution because of 


. 
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our limited appropriations. We also issued the usual complement 
of the monthly bulletins as follows: 


Vol. 10, No. 2, January—Growing Cowpeas in Missouri, 8,000. 


Vol. 10, No. 2, February—The Hydraulic Ram, 8,000. 

Vol. 10, No. 3, March—Construction of County Roads, 10,000. 

Vol. 10, No. 4, April—Missouri Home Makers’ Conference Association, 1912, 3,000. 
Vol. 10, No. 5, May—Effect of Country Roads, 10,000. 


Vol. 10, No. 6, June—Missouri County Fairs, 10,000. 

Vol. 10, No. 7, July—Smuts of Cereals and the More Important Insect Pests of Grain 
Crops, 3,000. 

Vol. 10, No. 8, Selection and Care of Seed Corn, 3,000. 

Vol. 10, No. 9, Potato Growing in Missouri (Orrick District) 10,000. 

Vol. 10, No. 10, Diversified Crops in Missouri, 12,000. 

Vol. 10, No. 11, Bovine Tuberculosis, 12,000. 

Vol 10, No. 12, Crop Review for 1912, 10,000. 


These bulletins are sent free to those whose names are on our 
mailing list, to the libraries and to those who make special request 
for them. In collecting data for these bulletins we endeavor to 
select subjects of general interest to all farmers and then treat each 
subject from the farmers’ viewpoint rather than that of the 
scientist. ) 

The tremendous loss occasioned by the hog cholera disease is 
concentrating public attention on the disease, its cause and preven- 
tion. The prevailing high prices at the markets and the rapid 
and deadly work of the disease have produced a panicky feeling 
among hog raisers and they are ready and willing to take up any 
remedy that carries ever so small a promise for relief. The faker 
can sell his quack nostrums almost as readily as can the trained 
veterinarian his most approved serums. This condition has become 
so alarming that there is urgent need for legislative action. There 
should be more rigid enforcement of our quarantine and sanitary 
laws, and I believe these laws should be strengthened and made 
more effective. All dead cholera hogs should be burned, not buried, 
as the law now permits. Then we should have the power to com- 
pel owners of diseased herds to practice strict sanitation and quar- 
antine. I believe we also need a law regulating the manufacture 
and sale of hog cholera serum by the license system or some more 
effective way in order that the owner or hog raiser may be sure 
of what he is getting when he buys the preventive. 

T. C. WILSON, Secretary. 


SECRETARY’S FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


To the Board of Agriculture: 
I beg to submit the following exhibit of the financial transac- 
tions of the Board for the year beginning January 8, 1912, and 
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ending January 11, 19138, which shows the balances on hand at 
the beginning of the year, the requisitions drawn on State Auditor, 
warrants drawn on W. A. Bright, Treasurer of the Board, balances 
in the treasury of the Board, and the balances in the different funds 
remaining in the State Treasury: 
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Date. 
Jan. 10 
“ 10 
“ 10 
“ 10 
“ 10 
“ 10 
“ Bl 
“ 15 
“ 15 
“ 26 
“ 26 
“ 26 
Feb. 23 
Mar. 20 
“ 20 
“ 20 
“ 20 
“ 20 
“ 20 
“ 20 
“ 20 
“ 20 
“ 20 
“ 20 
“ 20 
“ 20 
“ 20 
“ 25 
“ 26 
April 1 
“ 29 
“ 29 
May 31 
June 1 
“ 29 
July 20 
“ 20 
“ 31 
“ 31 
“ 31 
“ 31 
“ 31 
“ 31 
“ 31 
“ 31 
Aug. 31 
“ 31 
Sept. 26 
“ 26 
“ 26 
“ 26 
“ 26 
“ 26 
“ 30 
“ 30 
“ 30 
Oct 2; 
“ 5 
“ QO) 
“ 25 
Nov. 15 
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TROPLEQUISICLON Aye oops eee ie ov chats idl oy Inte ee atn ere 200.00 

1 B= beds Conc Blea totes Se wateton ota ch cee neem eG eae NCEE ROR EG Sse leceeeashee ces 17.80 
AE Mae NIC LSOM ster s. cithc ks ees seein d yep bine oe yas ESE: St le ie aa aie 29.40 
Henry Stemmesch. sseuee ee oe elec SO inaaces Gace, ote 15.30 
Tyee eu SIVAN Se. tatisy carey aetites y ceee @uemevects eect ous Siu er wcteke i near 41.00 
IWATE Via Sr, ss sue) cate chau aliens Sylellers rave SAG, Malema eke seee tame: See Cat 
WAS ER SAV A SOM rons, eansutcowe hin sorsvaewes SISee Me eerercin ete cee 19.80 
Eee COUN CAM sp actce sere case o ee rere cee SO Vil am earece cwe aeteee 18.75 
Je BTAaVOOMEpicesiccs Seal tcesln een «as ele cet iskolle SSOy ||ktcaee cere 25.36 
GeOrRe CHCA SY aa ericie se cea ees Se ee Genie oisu SSMU We evap aeeer eee 20.43 
yee NO WlOME ya ceeiacs Gis ars cteienee eas Guests SS Dik a |e ee teanracere ms 29.40 
Rye PES ee VEAL OL Marrer cise cients sch ke tes oe esl ete CSS loons Gaeta 8.82 
OFBNIFM Barn OStawstucsus Gries as sate eocroces ESXSY Ol | wer ete ea 29.24 
Pe ALL OGELCKSs - aiserataene Wc aise are lets Aha SXSIGy Mil Got onmpom eatoa oe 13.00 
TNs dala (CGA i516 Bidia Bio eee SEGEeNEO Color SSGm alter eeh dees 8) 255 
DOs WSO aap ay Macys ot ste arcySee &. camel SSike liane 6.62 
HM PeOG ip VEUNSOMS cece ities rc18 ers Sus See. bedeas SSSiee ls da esha a 13.50 
IW eA AITO VOLS 156 ee cco iis 615 vovenelyn's fe) ate SS Oe ere Ur eae ere 7.98 

PROMPECUISTOLOM cy rat cot swe Goat eo w) Suaiaie: sions isusuayelllam Gi & wapane 300.00 

Bhi Sehonitoyeel MKC, Sia, oo soonoueocboocae SOOM ariae re oe 16.36 
Wa © Ss WAISOM fe eho eras oo sels we ie aes Sr SOT kes he A aycearer eae a as 5.80 
As 15 lou BYR AKO) Ulan 6.45 Geer Nene caeE ees EomOROy Oro SO Qe Ieee ache Ye ae 13.44 
IV Se WL SO MM y-y & ncers der svt oan sod-ar aetlaee eR SeeRS SOS ilpaewsedye se Sarees 5.80 
ON; ere GOntryins teeters a 4 clscuss os Gee CI SOAs Ese adtaboen +83, Be 1255 
© cn WALSOM iy. «cpa chek: 21) cides sais gi sieoes 895: whiexerna chests ay 18.56 

AROMEOCUTSUGLOM ey «aes nceed eee bore sycae sate ca oer ove eitena cel edie) for yrs) mse oss 200.00 

IB VasWie Ace OllIMECYODe ogo ocd wh es Dane bo12) Game cea ch Geer aa aac 6.88 
Bee svIN@ Wil Oli. covey chat Aetors) oc Cie oeaie ele SOT ir hetes ak heats 21.06 
William! PA HN vyansijeh oon Shane wee e ms we SO Sietilsteiecteermeiats dae 113300683 
red Ms VEUNSON mse 24. oe aie ce cl: SOON eaaisted yocbers, ke 17.80 
CMIVIEMB ACS a tener Nis Bescne wie ethakehere ges SOOM oon: star 36.10 
AWrew Eee WHA SON Gis c.0e5 Grose sess Fonte exes Oe Weeks eens eno Siler 
15 fs XO Dbbavet alpen. o.s cceapeerecaaas Orcne Ole aiemen a QOD vores oe 14.26 
Henry Steinmesch................... O35 Ay ete Ake as iste es 23.30 
PEO SOVWALSOM ai, pst women tia Gasiets he a a eee QOA Ra crestnersiene tie) ake 21.02 
Henry, Steinmeschinne assem ao se ace se: GO5M a |sanseae a se 19.70 
INCOGM Pe NIU SOM) 6 torscyeuasee oe cla aan ae ce SOG Mal |e eee 13.00 
Jere e Bray. GOMbecgarstels artine caer © fue lease oe CODE MIrEte ers ae ora 3 14.85 
CPD BCH OW Sia aatoked-: sia retusa sue si cessehetors OOS! glassine Ses 15.14 
PAP EO HG WAS eae ocrstekers cele cs ache Guta ace 2, SOOM ee serie ce PAV 245) 
Sates) opted CCIE Ckcea twats four) seen at ai) eons cs Svat QAO WPA yh cw es 2 ete 10.00 
Western Union Telegraph Co......... (23 81D en SRA a 15.91 
GeOreerElersS layne ints Sa wmcnses ee neais OIDs a||\ereepay tee ee ce 19.90 
“i Mosel sa le Glavel enero a.0.0 COLL oo eee CR cece OU Seal Mees rn. the 12.50 
Ear Ae NYAOUITN See remanent ccd oot ee sete cts wiuse esd OAs AeA Or. ae ok 22.80 
TAN Ee V OUT yen rs Peru a sy nestelcuar sn tins Ops A enurt ohare oe 23.50 
Ce Mie Bar @S ey orereie ede et ae eeaiierone fa cue veces ONGRN separ Aes oe 33.65 

MROPLE CMTISICLOMNM raeclcnchenotcascenet!s la cecare: eran acweue-ys velte)| aremawan sr sineure 200.00 

BV PAS Woe NGISOM ee restated wcities aasskqon Se aah OTe i la cles ete aeeee ch 3 32.05 
SVC SINICA arr cielcsiche eaters Gite) sey ers Co) tS Se Deen Ron deer ALE 19.15 
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EXPENSE OF MEMBERS (Continued.) 


Date. Name. War. No. Dr. Cr. 
INOW 29) HD BWis kt.) WV ALISON Coenen. persis crc chche renee SOI a ey aractiotunckonn's eK $15.90 
f 29 TG. SWAlBOT. Wie cto «| aca re tae Rm eee (OP(O TAPERS Citas ter Gane 7.05 
pe TY) IP PY be Wwisn.c cin cas alien eee eee OT |, sean cp uae oie 8.50 
Dec... 7 Hy? Ea. INI@ WON tajeacts o-gicd er eet en OD Dame Pr tetas eters 15.85 
EY 520) | To requisition. hc eealse = act aro eee pI |S ocierene sr $300.00 
£0 LO) By ied. Swink aa. tenses aes Soe Aer CAS ssl ws a6 8 ie ea, 37.00 
oi aD WR. Wilkinson... 35322515 2 eee OO A eo tokerors ade, cae 19.30 
ee LD AL, OE SAN OISOM fest croticic is eee ee ee De alee Rhee caneustete de 28.75 
eet te) PoP s oO Wiss ceca uskia es ant nee tee O26i Al a eee 11.25 
ss 19 PPE POWs te'sch sien rae ee eae ie OD all tra Se Rte ye 12.80 
“9 ER SO DUN CAM on ans. 5 ee eee aerate f° PAST PME oa che fh Gat 17:20 
HS 19 A JBp 1s Geel BF ct nro) | eee eaters, aici a oan pi 9 Che ales QO All Noch Geey conbeaetet eke 9.21 
aa) CAME NBarnes seit: coe citer rte henonsaiihe ters 930) y)l\®-cose cree 28.50 
eee ate) We Aw allmeverniciis deecton ere rine ss. even O31 | lls Soctenenedees Os 8.60 
- 19 C.D: -Bellowst ances coo cities cue ee 932° 5 <4 cet sosreneioee 17.55 
uerig) Wits eB AR vatisy: 0%. Bae pea Sets ye oe aa eR Cee 7.30 
ry) Henry Steinmeschinnrys anne cele ei clercr OSA. htias cre ieee eae 11.70 
~ 19 Wer ©2aWilSOM esrb) stdieks oie eis Gace AaKaee O35 aly canta ens a Weta ys) 
= 19 IPE RISO WAS err gta eres cre octane enn oaee OB Grae, vibe ctcare ike 13.55 
ne P40) Ht: DIMI SONG rt cnc Ace very psa i OST7) Sess tek Su es 14.05 
Jan, 11 ET EG 0K Gy Ae en er rare ere A I eS Bee A ERM haat 168.06 
TO tals rere a ce eae eared Aiaeteuen ache teh | omen eme este $1,644.74 $1,644.74 
FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 
Date. Name. War. No. Dr. Cr. 
1912. : 
Jan §)\|“Lo'balancelonwhnand cies. oo se cutis serene cecearal liye eusiedatene $1,140.29 
4 8. By Eva Welch’ <...5.picgetctstase eve saicie sche 1400.» || See eeaeas $31.95 
a 8 The Statesman Publishing Co......... L402.) Wiese seseecie 192.00 
€ 8 Columbia Telephone Co....."......... AOS) oll SASSY sees 10.85 
2 8 Ey ROM PStOn ce eer cctrcucl Maceetean eas AO 4 SPARTA. eee 14.04 
i 10 23) Dranster) Compamy: ac. sda ee clea 14050) Ul) .ceaee ours 1.00 
e 10 JAS TY RIN GIS OM. 5 Soret cto a keno ene Aceon T4AOG Ae ee Sh fate 26.10 
M2 10 Oar) -Wihite:.: yi teas sarade asta T4079 22h 82.83 
fi 15 Ra Warren Robertssc...00 45007000 a ae T4008) Me Pom ees 16.50 
Ns) IW © MOWOALTICI s)..< tonne + cealevalcnen srepornpenmens 1409 2 | seers ore 11.50 
eal'D Jobn Shapley... cae aan ane WATIO® }\) Meri, eet ee 1.00 
pe gt Ns Georges Lappin. ane che tie cae A IW Wine By lee ee PAayea Wy 
AS 1 55 Ne MS ee No} eX0 1] oe tee aes ORT io Oe Queer ee WAT De cathe, see 31.65 
a 15 TOSS PHM. SWAT.) ee ou Gs suerte ens sadeenens Ne: ES ld OM RSS Gide 92.95 
o 26 BePHSMOOG.. octet oie e avdrecnoniemreee eee LAT AS 2 Fe ee ore ietsta 83.93 
on t20 Wie Gs Swannery.. 5s: 0: = ois iere ee court ingar LAV ON Pan ane 3 ee eee 1.00 
ot Eee. George. wW Walliams © 3c) y0-sigio anes eeeiecs We Wohl a ee amy cock 129.11 
126 LE Rsjebiprgeal <b SIN 0 Yo leh eee epo ep Ge eit, clomin Oost TA oe SS Shey eee tae 3.90 
~ (26 The Statesman Publishing Co......... PATS ete. ower 43.75 
e265 DR e\ EO) 1d ot aC SPR LER REDE Re cS er oer LATO 0 Bee ee 16.05 
“ 26 Sallie Mineisleys. ort. ai2.. evncceus ae eee AZO ae cents ach eietene 6.60 
> = 26 George: Ds Mippini es cos esa eee LaDy ie. 2 ede 36.52 
=. 126 RU © LID WEY a cesveta stein che le Shape aN menos DE Ris, tener 57.05 
e126 ie Ts eKOmpster.6). s,. 2 home ichteen 2 eee 12 ae ei oacicho 0. 26.03 
ae PAs) UB FS MAI Korea oan Jeni ona 0G blo cen ort 0 per PY Ph ce onnu nD cis oc 16.50 
£26 EGMOStHEVTIGSOLL Ey. Garis. ns) s aka: cisco tee caeene L4S5* 0G) ae 25.00 - 
E26 5 her Bed S46 foto) is een Aa Biota bidinia es oes 1426) (\\5o eae oe 66.10 
£526 Kenyon L. Butterfleld............... LAD 7 Vln ele teliee sae 110.64 
ey ar Ai EL, @ Pierce sia) ie eo cutee ceee etree T4284 iia Bt Oe aie ae 41.90 
£26." Lo TEqQuisltiOn’. 5 y. roc fom os atten ol el ett ett ears 1,000.00 
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FARMERS’ INSTITUTES (Continued.) 
Date. Name. War. No. Dr. Cr. 

A aTiepeee On UB ie Ae eu OVCIes sy eiet stale elects eis) eco «cha eos TDG) Ae PSR a ley aloee $36.14 
26 Fer bertrcs Korum «peti eiciieccre eis cle vebe ns WA SOP VRE Reet ck re 44.70 
26 Wie EVO Wella eater terme ciate fee eae eases. § 1 a ttre Gack Pio 10.05 
«26 MON APD UMA. ees ieusunetinecsielerensysts, <j hue tee VAS 2) ||| catered: 4.20 

Feb. 1 Wielis) Hareo) a COr, CXPress!) > 5550 -. . 0 atone che, ciclo ch Geel 26.37 
s 1 NIN eriGaly ECXPLOSSHO© Oly) tere ace «eee TABAS lb yeiectee sete Pree .90 
y 1 IWrPAP Briciitn cae Wwe arcane sack: Cue oe TAS 5 oy |e eee © 20.00 
i il Columbia Telephone Co.............. RAG) ON Gi hac a puo'o itew 10.65 
Y 20 INT NEM Se Otel dress cse iiss, oe eee iy: 97/6 | olnwee ac Oho duc, Gcue 2-50 
7 PAD) IDisovecim IVER eis 6 d ke osonie bossa a SOc ne esta Ml enals fener tates 25.00 
me) INellexCarterk. sete sl. eset LA OMe series. of Lee + 28.55 
oe 20 Likes} ee wil ec Bats a5 Oe Clolssoiakd Omromicnore cece WAAON, Wier ero. seers 26.30 
2,0 Pep Ae LOW DTIC SO meserea ceric ei ekeasl ie 6 re. AALS HIG GEE ee he 4.77 
PD) TREC aNVALS OME: AAP eMart oe oriewrice er she emcee oak De a ee Oe eee toe, Ue Dil BG 
oe P10) FROSCOCNS DUG petedcae ry nante seeks iene: eiasleee ote HAAS Ry Eee ytd ott 1 2S 
OS 420 @handleri&iChandlersasss. soe ee. AAA Ri || PaVA eeees ahcy 2.00 

Mar. 2 OPEL SHIGMann yates chireseaarelecs a tole cesks AA He eh (steel. 3.90 
y 19 E. W. Stephens Publishing Co........ PAG) le teaseae bh, ees 7.00 
fe 19 SES Le CCUOT = da reheat. cs sy ons oie ue G-Gr oho kG iV a nec toa Ra ae 46.30 
. 19 The Statesman Publishing Co......... WAAAY | AON Pe es 32.00 
w 19 CRB WHUtCHISONMR ta sii cle eine Sy ectioecs TAAOY ewes. Lito cto Grol 
ee e25 George Le Rippinkrs. 4 vciele «ai eua- ees) ero ae 4 SO Rm leeeeeia cere 6.35 
EP IZ5 WES S OTE Ren tales one cucheane oieree 1 Pas ae aaa Gnome: 6 nie Sie 15.50 
25 HEPA POWDLIGL Cs) aecnu score caecesl ys seis oe PAS) leet ae oti es 7.30 
PAS Te ORR LLSONED S McdNeWalove ot sieus tee crac ears ees TASS alle SerSeee ea aeee 8.98 
Seen George: WwW. Williams: 2... .06s60 cee ws TA AY aides once bk: 5.50 

April 1 VIOLGLCHEV CAG ce mnie a0 acre letetes wepa tals ar atsy Tween se a Se 28.00 
. 1 IAMericaneh xpress! C©O7.. .. ais ea os 1456s Bene Jee el S705) 
OPO TD GWA SONE MERE belatithevea aie eGin ate cuen TAB |e cena 3.05 
4 29 PONTE RES Pani Gi bietker. cog ch ccee 4 dee cheats le ere TAS Sheila ict. aia et pecasy 4.90 
Lee 29 Sei ORG ATIS Aeee ee b tis thee nif 6 evans TAS OS Meee Soe sie ieoes 135.58 
29 1D}, AN, Mion, orto lees\5 5 erg cin aio ortinicno 6 G6 ni TAGOWA RRA one ee: 5.30 
2 29 BeBA STOO tev. tone ee Saree aes ane Oe TAG || BiAcras os kieos 22.70 
“ 29 VPA © LOM a scree baie cic ef ceedlerseu cs caanenerees VAGC2ZMY [Poe ces iors 10.00 
PAY) Wells Fargo & Co:, express........... TAGS lees sce ee 7.68 
es SPH!) TER AWW S OTs Peete os) cece ours caddiin orev lae ee AGAR a yeese vey: Gna 
2 TS) J eeECOliiveeVWRIS MN Gepeets cack «<2 c.c.te but ueneueun = WAGE oy 5 tetas ieee oder. 164.69 

May 1 1B} Tie IN| AKON onc ot Hie ace ae ene ee ee aie TAGGY Giepae ates Aare 18.96 

31 Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones............. VA GITin eile « aysc oh 50.00 
2 Bil MOUISGsS UAT serene crs) a1 2,2 See saspsteurejers ze WAG Sian cel. tate ADR oe 
> sil TB AWGN! OV, ot 58a A ae ieee en eee Cares ome LAGS Ales See ie bae 14.25 
eames a ee OPT OCUULSUULOIN sn slewenchete rect stere 8s woes focicy en areeel|"=b nice) oeetenele $500.00 
oli yovirss HlOrd EartleysGreene). 2 2).. .-. .-- 1: 7A 0)9 | ||| ans Re area ns PP) PP) 
Za ogi WowiserStanleyyace. serach eae: bic e ou DUA ere en oa ans ete 42.04 
tee weil Tem IGlUvanWVARIe th eta, a ayes we wee as ous VAS Dime Re te ek chs adele 145.09 

UIC OM eh OMCOQ ULI Stl Oller s & <reienstrecchs eyo ch cut ecm a oe euellfanelleueeeee: 2 500.00 
ee OM PEN VeeVICRGIOw ECC Adie... casts cert. Staite wave os, oes TASS une. Seek Mieteks 50.00 
se” 29 The Statesman Publishing Co......... VA STAS ARI RAE ae avons eee 30.00 
PAY) The Missouri Valley Guide Co........ TAK Or lewis at bcd. 2.00 
= 29 AMericanwh xX pressu@Oln. ss. aee > +l ee PAT Ghat eee Rhee eee: 3.85 

July 1 FRISCO AVVITIS GE atest. che aoa's me a olaven AT ee oe ey eee 150.00 
BX) American Association Farmers Institute 

WVLOLIKOTShecspe mteria cia svancla a anmia bieee n5 WATS) leks dat oats eine 5.00 
PAO) The Statesman Publishing Co......... TZN AS FN ins cae le Re 12.50 
na 20 SVU eetLeePINI@T SOTA Sydnee dots a2) ete) wire ia a sllei se siel wtecace TAS Olea) ee «piers cyst hh. 5.00 
BPA) EVV eC LChith es ttteeetod ai chert. ein aeend bs alot oe ASTD IN cere cheater) - 31.95 
Bh tot F Jeeelliya WiLL Mitre te nics o cucue sts ovis ASD Ay eee ars aeeeaee 182.95 
fs Seal EPA Mp Om G yy. pipe est wars Arista cea Se oes L483. lic seals aev- ies 200.00 
i sii Wells Fargo & Co., express........... WARAG | Naa ae Rpane enews 7.90 

Aug. 10 lye CR VALI SOME MMe ehdee nt as ctarererts suscetauaa sis TAR Dra etpabsy sk cake: 7.60 
§ 10 IO PV ALSO TEs. ees Be cops te atta 5 aes ots A MA SG) a, Neale lees wheat 16.70 
~. LO PAM GINLG Ye merrier see a ans Oe sarees TAS ei eet tee LOSS 
e 10 University Co-operative Store......... TASS ite Ses ie SY. 2 eas 2e50 
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FARMERS’ INSTITUTE (Continued) 
Date. Name. War. No. Dr. Cr. 

AUP LON UB Vid. WW. Unublerdbaperi@ow..... 2. cee ee ASO I elidel cece telcaeas $7.50 
lO Wy. A. JRemleyin Aces. 6% ok ce eee LA90) ie 2 AeA | 300.00 
=) EiKt) PAs: ROMO yi. Pie. £2 cnc ec baer tee AON ctor ta. ohare hee 300.00 
or ole Toreduisitlonicinca. 1) tiny. si + ar. eat eee eee | Reece nore $2,000.00 
rol By. C. Be -Hutchisont..G 2c oie eee TAO DOR cht car dati 36.09 
31 AMOR i lins ag dae aoe en on Orie d oe AOS Ne he Sree AS 45.04 
=. 483i! 1D pits Wea WAG) CG) VE a ta as Seren Agia ordic a. codie BAL TAO Al eerie A eee 23.35 

Sept. 2 American Hh xpresstC Oni een eeeeretele WAO5 Wi AR Selde 2.05 
: x Columbia Telephone Co.............. 1496). See oat st oe 12.65 
- D Js AMOLLY WILLS HUE is oi ker ete neiene tatencr pee VAST Vlwenscen tera eke 207.21 
e 11 EK. W. Stephens Publishing Co........ 1498: lito Seas ee 1.60 
11 Ty ©. Walson:. S862. Ase oe eas eo ce 14990 | ee eee 6.05 
. 11 Hy. SAr ROMY... ete Bal rec ctorcttee tke ance P5OO we ee idee Oe 300.00 
a 20 nC PWAISOM ay rekcta ke 2 Ae eorons uae 1501.) laws ee 11.35 
«96 Habe sMiumtord Sastre oleic 1502. ieee eee ae 11.06 
26 J: Rally SWiriohtreee few. fe teas ieee soe HOS MNES E eee 179.50 
¥ 30 Columbia Telephone Co.............. L504 oat Reve eee tac 11200 
7 Si) OVW 2 (EO W ALG .eeeeeie cir. cee eee See L505 mee etre. ee eos 

Oct 5 BP ASm0Ote. oe eee tate ice Cee L506 Pl eee ce 31.55 
= 22 AW BOTT A see ere ere sticn. ee ee V5OT willivenee hee ee 28.59 
e 22 PVE Brand tre Cree te ee ee ee es L5 OSM ile tetas ake a ee 9.95 
cpa 2) HALTOM DLiGdGer nate eee Lion TOD: Peak we eeer 18.97 
ug ee] ED a: SOM pSCOL a-ha be eiencusate ota eros 1 ogi UO | es oe cw ty CORA Gar 15.79 
oe 422 TS Oy WiAlsSOn teats, sec cacti che meatier: 5a ee eee to eke 30.36 
eee 25). LO requisitions. 1.7 uen cones ce Seu ewa alle Mee Sree 500.00 
A 5 | Sy VELeny eT Rolie tee ees At eise- bata are as eee 157 OES eee A 30.08 
os Je CMH achlem anew ee areas he 513). 1 fats tesco 15.87 
28 Nie 834 MMU ChoHOles ola me 6 ooo SaeceoCU DEL 5 LAr | ete eee a 18.40 
: 28 epg esi asVOCo lt 5 ott Hn aA © ROR 6 Otc Bia chee L515 Wao se eae ac ¥: Bae ly / 
re 328 Di MK OL iy: Wiig bce eis Peessotens coveess, ereeierer LS LGY, | ae Ak Bees 275.35 
es D0. WALSON sees. tooo ae ee ai V5 LT Weeds Mee ae 16.80 
=» 30 Western Union Telegraph Co......... TUS Pale. oe 1.95 
~ aft) American xpress! CO- cr aie. seers L519. | Axe ete eee 8.88 
-7) 30 George Ra Jordan. oa cerns 15207 lace eee 29.77 

Nov. 15 ASS @). AWALS OM rite east s oon akon nen ee T5210) Vleet em e 85.22 
sel! AS OW: ‘Orr: oo ete Oe coos ae ee 522. Ach ieeoee 10.00 
_ 25 A OWT ORE ce Ce erro ee Da ys eA tec CaS AUR DAE 10 23.56 
oS ONS DEN@ SW inition: eden es serene eee aetes W524) erences chy 14.15 
ih 25 CNASPEVOIIN:..£ jek hete oe Cle DE eee 525i al eas cpe ees eee 44.67 
rye RoR Hud dlesones& accra o eden 1526) wl eee eee 7.04 
"E22 6 Tomequisition :(..)cttetesis aes ee een ee 500.00 
pa eeo! | By J Corkbackloman... ace octet 1S PH es lee cree hc oko. ci 10.85 
"29 Je Welly Wright's :% sie enscis leas es 1528) Wet; Raeks. eRe 248.17 
- 29 BP USMOOb ic ick Mace ee erate L529) tl eres eed ete 231.49 
LEEDS) EL INOMpSter. «s+ o..neie eee ee PESO? = | Sa eee eke 11.74 
*, 429 Ole Mi vOrd arte 5708 6 so ee eters T5321. ||h oc eeece 22.95 
Seo HowardvHackedorn. ..c..o-0 saan 1582) | pak oa x See 20.65 
(ih) Re Re Ed alesOnine 8. 22 ont VS5SS Unley Gael 9.40 

Dee. 7 L: ©: Smith i& Bros. Typewriter: Con...) Lpo4-0 eee eee 6.10 
* 7 University. Co-operative Store... 2... «|| “Loco m eu. sete reer 19.70 
£ Te IVINS avyot GLOOM Oe ors oc ee ae neon LOSE ios Coe nets or 14.86 
3 7 WANCOHOGS costed cose odes een ee LEST ANSE elas Cisne! seal tes bane eee 
J 7 Caneolleds sii Rietet «+10 on vishcay et baer GSS) | HER ae, Ree Oe COS eter cl ene 
rc 7 gS Pere hs an ene Sk ACR Cae Ree Sud Se io 5S OMe teers, ane Be 
= a AMeriCan I< prossi@O. ses scl DEAON eee. caches Phe 1.95 
3 of George WW) WVilllams? >. Oh ic. vice lcreieele EA lin. eee eee 15.35 
- 7 The Statesman Publishing Co......... V5 AD Te it ils ore eee 46.25 
= “a Pe Wis ETT toys Nelo ete otras aveks oot Sane eee VEAS. bas hie. ohare 28.80 
- 12 As WEtOTT eho. eis ee cote ets eels eee 54S ak 5 eels 43.37 
. 12 EL; Dt Om pster’. ete xtc. 2.25 snesersncpe eae L545,  |cetechee svete 16.65 
= 12 CG; Hatickiles 5. fark. siete eee ee L546), || cities eet 14:75 
= 20 | To requisttion® si. .5 02h acchesn te ciceeteeereac reacted eee eens 3,500.00 
. 19.) By A2“Wi7Orrt 3. Seta ie ee ee 1547. oll. dc AAR ee 50.00 
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FARMERS’ INSTITUTE—Continued. 
ue 
Date. Name. |War. No. Dr. Cr. 
Decw Oe MB yan Welly Wrishith, < oo euee acer G9 ee succes PAS IS Ree cee te me $250.94 
g 19 EVV AIG IN OLSON: phe coo sronsuswenll Soe Fs: Ga teeNebers IIS Y: oy acs tates Age 30.50 
us 19 ACEO WiLL SCM ache. tecos coo este ee ae TES O Alpi asteeen & hae: 4.58 
Sa) Be PaSmoote a ieee ES Nn rn ere 15 5M |e oh eee: 185.94 
fee) He Wiesstephens! PibyC©onme...2- 00.5: TU SYS97 A |S note, pecaeh eee pe 16.50 
“19 Waa Wie UND Saree cestaces syst oc. otra de eere ks 15155 Fall ete eee ee 2.00 
$9 D9 Jee butlers Papen Con .s.: 55s. e aN AS Oe ee tere wee. 37.45 
eetlS MOUTSEsS tan eOyiieee ee ces Sa te ee TUES fo Yas lls Raepemen fe. b oeicac 29.35 
Leyte) Highway Engineer Fund............. ESS mlistrceess eee 55.00 
dichsgy alal ISGUETAVGSi. ais Bits ORS COLORS | EERO REO ee Dic ion eseP aL aateell (hicua ick eames eae 2,806.73 
TRO GAS yh See Bee oe eee nae lisse eres $9 , 640.29 $9,640.29 
OFFICE EXPENSE. 
Date. Name. War. No. Dr. Cr 
1912. 
Jan SH MOLD alanGe.ompeam dea scnccs eve cis, cect she serene cil eens $113.95 
e 8 | By University Co-operative Store......... SGN aE Fon crag ees $12.30 
é 8 George Comersae.. sesec eae bee oe ro1 67a al (ROM DOMED coach ck 2.50 
S 15 University Co-operative Store......... SOSM ilies cocgetes es 6.70 
ZG Newman Hardware Company......... SOOM ee mire tt caters 8.00 
XS} Wiabash Ratlwaiys@ On... ae es 3 tea SiO Ml lee cesses ornare 85 
Feb. 21 Newman Hardware Co............... Sie lie | Pretest ek Pear Zhe) 
Og Aik EK. W. Stephens Publishing Co........ IS CRA esha ates Deion che 12.50 
PAI University Co-operative Store......... SOMMER eds seas tiaromrg ane 55 7/33 
Mars 52 Remington Typewriter Co........ on eG Seal ea pe ah Ager ote Sie 3.50 
“ 19 University Co-operative Store......... SSH) Wt | Couey Gases ota 3.91 
= VS Jn ButlersPaper Conti... cc. cuties SOM lacacsto toe Rake 6.60 
19 Grahampbapert© Om seris ese eH AU i Ul ener eee ree 3.95 
S79 19 Newman Eardware Co............... S78) Pia ok aye. 2.50 
PEs St, Louispeaper Boxi©o).. s45-5ee sees: STOY lease testes: coke 4.50 
Pals The Hugh Stephens Printing Co....... SSO) Pree A 39.30 
April 1 University Co-operative Store......... SSity|yptosens yee ees 4.35 
fe 1 JeaWeebiutlerseapers©@ OM. ane oe fos SS 2 heal ery ae eae Oe 31.83 
eS 1 EK. W. Stephens Publishing Co........ SSS eter aeons 4.50 
eee Oe LOMO CQUISUULOM (atic. tea cie-stets cccues Se savas foe lees eee oe 50.00 
May 31 | By Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand...... SSA oa ek ee. Gaertn 12.00 
pee Or LOFT OOUSTOLOT seers ake ttete eels crsin 2) m6 Gos co ave. aoul| le conor Er ene 50.00 
Solel a veWwabashiathwaya@O- ee osisca. oe oe. BS HMR oat aves ek 1.26 
Sie Si University Co-operative Store......... SSGP Plltalce wean te oes 11.00 
June 6 Libby & Williams Paper Co.......... Siew Nlinnie ora eaee 9.00 
429 University Co-operative Store......... SS Si Pewee sarees 6.95 
July 20 E. W Stephens Publishing Co........ SSOP ieee See oe 2.40 
20 St-Woulsseehapersbox CO... 7s... ae: SOOMa||ach.* vee 4.50 
ail CeGrw MOTTA atau cla Nike teers cee SO itn | noes; Aeon 3.50 
eal C@ancelle directs temas woe yet Go ee SOD Te || a eee yeaa tte ms |learaie catalan teksten 
ee Wy | University Co-operative Store......... SOS alle ce tees koencrene 4.00 
Aug. 10 Adams Stamp & Seal Co............. S94. hats ssa Ee 3.05 
Jan. 11 IB SAN COME aay eee tery. Sea See tecbo lide relecens ts cil Manin ao etmwe erate 02 
FOURS Merete ore cheese hier he Sin ik Pata oa eeeunetenein $213.95 $213.95 
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Date Name. War. No. Dr. Cr. 
1912 
Jan 8+|\" To balance On amd eres < feu eis oss aie dye hl es even $818.16 
Ee 2260 Bir SAVE Jon ame eee te beetles tas, cual ts male LOB Sa ert ehh eee $226.97 
Feb 1 Je Really SWiari etnies oe biel cis Ghevsqore Gavel TOSS Cicer te. eee 160.38 
e 1 WW, s- AS Brighter rie crt line ae LEO PU NRO sO ae 20.00 
SF 23): LO MOCUISIDLOM me trae RO Gis tee oes ee ers weed eta, ool eee 500.00 
Miari 52) UB y Sik AVE Onan netic k Piawe cits cyclo jeusnsnem LULU net arhscepte «iby 257.09 
“ 2 Di RSL WV Te leet Vieira eth ccs es he ene LED) Gi teers eee 194.32 
UF E. W. Stephens Publishing Co........ LSE? SIMA veges coe 35.00 
S26 SEUMey OCG amp tera ee cee cdey ty alsys\ouenoeriws V4» || eee etose 269.93 
oS A SKS livin yma rons ayer ay iene: oh simane LANE? Ws eer errata eee 216.85 
Apr. 17 RSC Se VWall SO Meera eee ectc Vane aay dave 2 LEG ahs oc Rea or | 50.10 
“29 Aisle eeulay yeas, ts peti erercadia 7 ene Peeeeaione Uvie SIE Seen eee ees 4.50 
Weary GS PO mMOGUISI tO MMe ree cc neti erates ee teyee «ans of sapere 200.00 
Sy ol |MBy DS At mene vee. tu. see sm ace = sok > DMS ny gil) 2 ares ust sens 75.00 
Sept... 30! | To requisitioner. 2 tes. fe ereie. 6 she sleep eeellicen s He oetes 300.00 
Oct: ©25) |" BysLouisetStanleyicw cote ees ts heaton 1 I? ae eter cated ot 19.45 
Nov. 25 INelleAINe@S bit tigen sie ees ne ee se, eee 112-1 0 See Si Sos 134.80 
Nov" 26: || "LoOmequisitionins.. cick ce cutt «sacs soho tulte cemnuieees 200.00 
Dees 20>} Tomequisitioning sera seers cer. Sass tessa cece Ne eaceceaeeen: 300.00 
A Tey | BRIN AMIVINGTOiho gy 6c cacao accu sore pause 12h le ty eee 175.33 
Jam, D1 BAIL ATICE eet. Ree = ett ove ne te asia us hai al eA gee ered eae, ae wee oe 478.44 
RCo: See ee acre cere a ene Aes Ra Sale Gee Sis $2,318.16 $2,318.16 
STATE VETERINARY FUND. 
Date Name. War. No. Dr. Cr. 
1912. 
Jan 8 Po spalance On hand ?-s sae aks: teashcrcwerh i nek ey fee oer $250.00 
& C=) fo) 83g [aml earch c) Oc) Cen a ee el ee pene cig. ct ty At Dine Blinks Peak eee $5.75 
< 8 Os Wierd... £455 seas ee oer seer eine PAE Aang We eer ne erties 231.96 
i 8 W AGS orbere: 5! Se aie erates 2 the a eee DUBIN EE. stokes, wie «ciate 18.55 
e 8 1 Bal © 4 by be) | ee oh ind Oe te ie oR Reng bo PCN PESO oe seers ee Ae oe 225.20 
i 8 Ri OPMioore:.):. 5% his vs tates ake taa ee eee ee BESLS Wipe es Geel ae 25.00 
8 Western Union Telegraph Co......... Tae ahs Psat, os teas 2.89 
15 DY MALS C KO 7S 5. o.. 2.20 at eee DHSS |k i. Oe eee 75.00 
15 Mabel Blakeslee: se © cnx nue nie eee Doar i, TAs at eee eee 3.15 
a 26 Al PEL ATOM OYStOL):. 5.5 47. eteeereeor pia ZS). |. IR ewes 5.00 
E26 Georgenw: Teber: .:: > kee oe ee ee 2TBC oreo oe, ss 22.70 
od eG AF AV LWALO Wikis ce ic Aten a =: a perenne Aiea DTiSim)) keene 10.50 
26:1) Lo Teduisition soak et s's.. * arcacaven oe SL asee eel ees apenas 1,200.00 
£526: BY aes @UUisOms iets. .t ee tte ere ener amen ZISSE Wake erate 18.40 
26 RUG VE OORO shear tt eee ts, o: < Secs hate Dial a ES BSD Pie ere < Sas 45.00 
Feb 1 GMBILIS At inches co i aE ee etn D790 Cute, Set a 84.43 
3 1 ymaneD: GBrowi eos. ai.cis Mey eee BOW tie eters, eae bere 213.59 
re 1 1 Da BS) Ah a6 he ne A SEN uch DIiOZs VWs ee eres 239.15 
2 1 Be Oe Mieka ft BOB Ss bl hs he eee POS NEA eile tener 246.35 
2 1 fm Wey frets (=) of Tal ee ee ee eS se ee BS DOE Nee Se ere 17.39 
uf 1 ee Ned ohn (ala iy as ae eRe eS yt atea tr | Wa ee tases i ho 20.00 
te 20) Gea EPs Darian soe eee tk ba hero eter enee eo Nenad Penne erS c 188.22 
Hae 20 HS FRGA COG. § Aero Ae, occa ese eee ie es ae ee AS) eee Wetec es Gate 2 12.45 
a 20 Ds Bis rites rsa cncieis once cogcdoumaght faneaerane ly BAA Ae ee pe eren 8.50 
20 BOG Wher apr hacks 0% settdspee ate ere DVOO - With. Pe dae 2.00 
¢ 21 Western Union Telegraph Co......... |) ERO Fl anaes aoe 3.68 
£. 823-1) TorrequisitiGucers fie pcuske or 51s eho teeeme deat ae ek eee 1,200.00 
623." By (Ge: TIS nas ee a lc te ch DEOL" 2 ove > cae: 48.95 
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Date. Name. War. No. Dr. Cr. 
TREO) DBP |) ay She. SH aKs) Kolo) als Bic hc. o Aly olen: Oo ynombeD mieepeen prone 28026 yaa eaeeeen soe $284.92 
Mar: 2 GAIPA Giamitiase sees eels 6 ees ba oe AR al DSOS Wray oe 23Es 
« 2 13 fe OLMEDO Vel ee chai, ten of cs a ee OS Oa lara ee 238.45 
« 2 Le yanamne DD) SB Oiwilepecvacus se ipseee css acct a 2805, Aiitteeactwead nee: 227.09 
4 2 Columbia Welephone...s.0.0-.5254 50. HeAO'S OG: pele AL. Sead ae 6.55 
G 2 TC MANN OOLGM: Hen Petes ie store ices Res ORO7 Aiocehst ea. 22.50 
: 2 TRO WALSOM:. cho tare oe ig sbeitie Gusts: sonar oe QROSM) lame tere Athe aere 6.20 
‘a 2 American Ex presss@ Oran -temie, 2). ey nae DROS, |lameree a cr 6.82 
Me 19 OTT OK Cy So 8 Baten) ort Shite. th ths cos eos QAO yl ieee alae fs, BYE} 
fi 19 The Statesman Publishing Co......... Ree I Rio ech aoe peptic © 74 740) 
“ 19 Western Union Telegraph Co......... nS Oot irde || eee oe dee ee ray. 4.49 
ve 19 ECS IN Cans ee ot cet ctatncs coc ete et ls RMB Hele, cet eaene ane eats 235.35 
s 19 Hy SAC MIR Gl Oya ieee ao skates areola: Ny ROXSH IE |e reser ee oeead 50.00 
eee OT OnE OUISULOM sts osc, cntee Sey seeta os ars ieee teerep eta i 225 ae $1,000.00 
& 19 | By E. W. Stephens Publishing Co........ DQ) vil pean eee 7.50 
OR SSirel donee. eee ee eee || WORT Ey vile mee cee 206.40 
ee FAG GUisgHllisa Ay eee ye soto nchs se Satna DQ a ereees a we ae: 44.28 
April 1 if) SMUT C IO Yacene eesue Cres, Menevene ct se Saanar seen PQS alee See: 15.60 
£ 1 IDA faneyow ID ISICON Ole cue 6 oeplons ucla adie olen | S19) Mite eek Be ae. 214.85 
1 Ate VWVOliem ea ck ge osncte, ces oe ia icle eee ust DQ50) Nii sceeee: Seiad. 6.22 
$ 1 ET CPUC Rie rd PAP ciel Ge eiekeena whee tas PPS SO TM eve he een, 242.93 
ty 1 eM OE NVA lst nM aii eae Stop eke cy ke Hokors tS ON ule eee Seta 218.58 
a 1 ine © OMIVIO OTE, eesurntne Sisiie she fe.) oy ls eeera as OX 2 Veen ere ces cit cent 10.00 
@ 1 HPAP PAV OMLO Rete c ters cleoe Sy et a aie aley osien sos oy6, ahs FROAW Sh a.. ME AIR yas (0 
“ 1 ames @UlliISOMeciees 3 cies ener ©. ee See eens | SSO5 Wace. tinct 18.39 
- 1 Columbia Telephone Co.............. Ie OGY See ln a eee ise 12.95 
e i Wells Fargo & Co., express........... DRO Alas chante. 6.01 
2 Onl MORO CUISUULOMG «ta, ofp toe ey eke wre morn eat oN ate 1,500.00 
eee? Olle Es vain cAS VOMIULGY? . Sendclls sick. 5p steier ace oma aie DROS Ali aewae ete ek. 50.00 
29) Heya Grog Car keys oR NS Divs ys ores <i aac Sete TROON cic nse a 12.79 
fo 29 ARO D) ONO SG Wistthens cs ssi 5, @ seule) wuleniiterel 8 nike 222 (Wilts a ree ee 6.00 
ehe29 Als (Grolalviorolaienios oes olan coe oe ole cre ByeC MIE ulhinac tp meee 10.00 
Pru29 ATMericanwH x pressn@ Onn cricniele ater aie DQSOM NAL hee es Seah d: 1a 
9 Western Union Telegraph Co......... BY Ge Pt ohn ehcontte ree e Bin 10) 
ian 29 SPASM GIGO Mt 5 .yio- Pore tds Oey cucnen tue yemsore Fe NSE 08 cal he Becca Coe reece. 212.54 
ORY) GSPHITIS acta See ooo ots collars a och Sato 8 DSI al le eet ee Wes 32.31 
May 1 LoyMiAN wD EB TOWMl. 3. cic clin atc, «dee Moe ONY RON Natta fo arate ako te 211.43 
‘ 1 eG War diac austenite vos wa. aco te sue Faille R2SO 764 listenin ek et 240.56 
“~ Bhil Hew MUASSOUTI SUOLCs tas = nesses cas ISIN Ae. ee Laces: 3.25 
a phil PROP OOTE cia Gils sas mame su 2 o weer Oe ORS Om Newey a cow ante: 7.50 
Pe sii Je O@ heen timMp HEE yt reise, cree elo eacan «el DQAO a sees 9.06 
Bil JH ATrVey: SlAabEreisve esis scc wg ses eel OSA lee. Ne acerca sl 9.25 
- siil SB Wie Gletaey apteais o chave, s.clcloiesorars alt A FRAN clea elec: 5.00 
mp iol Harrys Cy Wibleyaeime ccia 2 tire. eis s oti. SQAsine |weeene ae eee: 32.26 
= sas ERS CTC KS a rarstora vale, o tcbes 1 ect uene Reels. oleae SQAAS his metre re Oe: 262.90 
Pee Ae ORC OC USTGLOM) «.../n eteMees as tel ewe kik a6 sos.e) sare, eee eee ee 1,000.00 
SS vane at Vieve SACI, was <s,<s osha ss cf aa ons DRA Revie she hae Ae ek 7.50 
eal The Statesman Publishing Co........ DRAG eee ee Wales. cats 18.75 
oe BI Gamiilliistysr i. | emits tate set eteaa 4 clara crepes DOA 7. Vl lEwaitt) htssietee, 37.13 
Beat Archi Je Ebammersteiniy ee ) ss se eae OSARoal baw ce ae ee: 47.40 
June 1 Wine huee Wilkin SOT yyte,..2 is tc ccs soe 2 epeoetone QQAGNs lactam eek: 16.50 
. 1 Hyp eI CWVLOMY reenter. 5 ascrahaya. eee ORS Ow lea: CS ee 14.55 
: 1 GiCOrterEVSIS lyase mes ct certs: @ octeihine ghee OS ille Ul hekam aioe: 15.48 
7 1 Ate TRIN CLS OMe sds tsi x8 <li sone aire cies a. arid Suapactaane OTOP Nae aes Bieta Bed & Ofc 22.75 
é 1 Sinankoydel Muley Shearals SG Bo pomein eee Oro cicee QE Se car key ames eben 21:71 
5 1 CG VIER BANGS sariettie antesdia tse dieiiyinaid aah ate DQGAN . liranhidetes te ake 31.60 
e 1 Ji tle ESTA GON heels su ste, siete wee suspen tel TSH alkede se c Meares 12.38 
5 1 PB Vim fondness o<she sa., «t/ eee cha aes GLASY HO Ni hei ch 6, pila chee 4.80 
2 1 La lfepareiaSheerbalanelc(olals cles ig eres plate ch A ces Bia t7 Aenilliota Cauca Meron. 3 G. a0 
j 1 Hee @ yD Wn Caner ettey ses cosas, +) DSBS eee eho hs aa 10.81 
‘ 6 12s COL, NIE le atlantis ORE UI ER MERA OUD r Oo Fhc ORO ihayeeae ie ote fas Bt 253.35 
ss 6 i yimaneD Ses TOs. <)-)icaics che eee ac DEOL atede te kere eee 233.55 
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Date. Name. War. No Dr. Cr. 
diners. Gh hares Gl elelisns <5 cc5 aos es oame sims 606 sc ZEGi Owls. chet wrens $226.71 
> 6 Wa IVEOOLG er eee ie nce he ae DSCZ | acc erates 83.50 
s 6 RC i Moors ees ben sce cle ee AACE Y Wal ta oes ie 12.50 
5 6 Wi) SIN ewOnwatterre «.cccpos mise eatieiei eon DS OANM he. 3.2 Se 4.50 
= 6 Win Peas eee ar obscene ee PEGS SMe ee 14.19 
= 6 (OFig] & RED ra is eee, oh eee eee Se, ote, Git OGG s Me tep eters i raves 4.80 
. 6 iC RUC ries 22. ls ee Oe DSGl 24 Wee crete eae 235.25 
a 6 GAS. BACIUS Fir Mae = ocr he ee 2868: Use eee. 20.50 
BY 162.9!) PDO SQ WIsiGlOMrpsre ce bye cit es ceeece bel hae eee Ell ee ee $1,500.00 
a 2 Oo By JC webu pHTeVSse&.... ci cor cree a eee 2869)7" |b eee ears See 14.08 
nue eo ATEAUTIO LLAMIMeLSbCLD con. «es tee ee 2870'S 0 Se eae eee 28.20 
Cn «929 Columbia Telephone Co.............. 237 || paawea eee 8.45 
st e229 (Ch. d US ei, Arar coals Cah Se ee ae 2372 - Ee Roe cee Sa2eLe 
fee 29 SES DOIG ON ter are os nec eee Ur 2873 Ss |k oe eee 188.32 
o) 29% HEI O@eSWiAL cise ase elas Settee eR oe ZETA. aM PH Sewer tay 259.75 
Subyey ol IO Clore kis gee eee ear aie ee 2875. |e oe pene oe 178.70 
= 1 Pennisteharniacypee. enc. ele 2876). |\2 sets ee ee se 18.25 
i 1 Isyvimnan Op Bro wile cotter ieee Pe ea | See Se te Ere 231.50 
‘ 1 With SB erry eee See the on STS" WM. er cree 16.00 
= 20 WeetHOrbis:): hence eye Ce OE Eee ZSTO! Me ee cesta rale 17.00 
ame 220 Artin eam Mersbeinlie ciety tee ite ie 2S8Ou Weer ee fee 2.50 
20 Wis He Niel. SS eekcatpa o ee ee ZSS 1 Fee Aeros see 12° 76 
20: HS MIME O ORC: ee ee eer ee eee ZESDia Nhe terriers are es 82.75 
Gees Lele DOMPOGUISIbLOMG sc1.4:p- mein Screener meee ee cent Sea 1,000.00 
NSS 17 Bey CAC WI ONIN, © eee ee nee ee DBRS <hi et waneey. 7.00 
a GGA Moreans eee acres oo tie ee 2884.94) 2, Seite 3.50 
. 31 SsSheldons. 54802 e eck oe oe eee ZSSo ER eer es 191.73 
rent Wi: Be Kirtley.j. Pee a es ee ee Patel Vee | chaneect= Aerade oN 33.40 
Sanit ED. "Cy UCK:. ae Beas ee teases een ee eee ZEST See ereeete nas 99.95 
7 | Ail Gz BIlist..8 poe oS eee ee 28880 |e ieee eee 11.69 
oe etl Columbia ‘Telephone'Co.s.... -- 46... -)- ZSOO Ws Rie ei ence 9.55 
e 31 EE CO CWiand * cae senate eee ae 2890) JOR ee see 240.10 
Me OL yin aD MBO witless vais sy ter eee ZS9T Ue s% Deere 229.80 
Aug. 10 NG SMOOrey, ce ne en ee ee eee ZEO2,” Mee eee oes 90.37 
a alta) Walliams Onno ene oe tee rene 28393. 5 ee er 89.04 
= alto) Welch: & Blosser. 3: elec ie. oh eee ZS OE aD ante Saree 15.00 
ee Piotr DO LECUISIGlOM =< %)-4 Roe cere oases eee 1,000.00 
SboL || By He. CBUtleyies. 6 ee oe sca re eae ZBIOT cue ee ok 11.36 
Ssh Brank(S).BetziCoreissria. satiate ZSEIGR A Pee eee: Ways 
has jl Roth wellseMeOrdied «sa. 2B UW Se eae 2.50 
ASL E> Ie Sebaughs. caer heheh a pres ZSOB ME OS Bee an cone 8.75 
is Mas Mavi. seen Givi oe ncen-geket teensy Maaco 2899) APR St See 8.16 
Sept. 2 LU Pye Sols (oh eal (ch de bendinks Ru A Or a aie o ode 2900) || ewes. oe 75.00 
f 2 He @ Muck ks Soke Cee eee D901 IS. Ye eee Penta lis5 
a 2 SHSHeldon weer wert: hoe ee Oe 2902: 4. es ees 195.25 
a 2 Wie Bear tle ys oo a.c3 8 eee 2903: ||; ree ear 50.00 
5: 2 Dymnan DS Bro wiles) = lichen ener 2004 TARAS eee ee 224.81 
. 2 D> [RALvey Slavery eae! << so onl a  eee DOO Git hl Caen es ee ee 4.00 
‘ 2 Be ALS WiOle sre. Tiki’. bys. so Ge ee 2906) WE Ass sre cnukn 10.00 
weeted. Walter seseIN ells As, 2% civcccheeeatee Peron DOO Peak ees eee sae 10.60 
4 11 1 Cfo Met. Woo): ae al, Fh neon sar Se eA te, of LSS 5 ZOOS Tew tact cons worn 87.16 
<§ 11 HoracerBradleyi 7x... bab. ack ee 2909) Nae ee ee 20.18 
seats! EE GA Wires oe ie a ss aks kev =e cose MOPS ZO VON: Ws sie: eee 267.27 
“S04 Tosveqwisitions.\; &cewiec:~ ac eee a eee taal eee 1,000.00 
+) 626) By J o1O; Finmpbprey sae 22s eee DOTA Peel. ney, Lt ae anes 10.00 
Be OXe CTs Munn eee ay 3 oe BOTS) Wee teal h sire ae 7.46 
FONTS PAW OUBrien cnet acs iere DOVS NR oes eee 13.43 
 <26 JAR SOIDSL is Stee shits eee ZOLA A Ea 2 ee 25.59 
ee 13 A WV OILS Brats ts, eee s ck) Sori ree 2OTH MME Gots A eee 17.86 
=) 26 W.. eB ABaArtleys Perec ee ee ee 1) QOUG 3 o)]4 eee ere 50.00 
5 26 Te De DUCK er see es een eine ZOU Ti < clin OS Se tana 4.95 
** 430 B.C. Tuck 4.47, eee Olle eee QOTSN NE Sh He 250.75 
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Date. Name. War. No. Dr. Cr. 
Shepoiis SO |) Wky Se hae olor A ain 6 ao cngecoreid Dioicaeie: cin oar ZOOM |e crstater oe taseycr cn: $283.32 
= 30 EE AO, Claas ctegeks avo Litetoneh of 6, eal a aa Os 292 Omi ac Foie ee 19.50 
“+ 30 iymani DS Brows sei: 1. 20 5 6 see sa ZOD Ws «Nex custaraneuetee ote 218.96 
B® PAC IMGT SLO: ceebeteyarprctisseycve a suas a) ectlareotta’s OOO N Tie yea srokaee ht eee 7.50 
«30 Te ELOGEIC Kis, cays: cues eparatapateve.) sud ahs, aets 2923) ||Sekee ders acne: 6.00 
Oct 7 TET CO eag WAT Oly cca tesray ea eset ins ber eseka avers QOD. || Smet terse cake 226.55 
z of HD AeINUOOTES = /a.snrt Sehe oo iisitben Sash eens: cic ces DOD ie Nee SE Aces vases he 74.95 
22 EES OD MUIR s a tarniys, sated artisan he ese oes PAL PAO Meteo srotereeeroe Gee 11.02 
4 22 LM BbaGranam. cca steet os oc ererenemororets ZOD le ||Sa 2m ageede sa ce 30.00 
22 eS RAVE AU GP Zekan Sera cate ate ee Si-spscere 6 ssivelserscsies O28 |e alsirena ey cise eee 6.50 
92455 OF ONOHEWiecites clic ok ern oe oes ch sels OD ie || Sree ehh en eas §.95 
eS yee TN Oar OCUiLSiblOMe «cha arcuate chalicmenciere ee acn avs evs S|lacche nue $1,100.00 
«30 | By E. W. Stephens Publishing Co........ 293.0 je ear nas 3.25 
oO 8h) We Bemirtley.cnecdiae scm cete ace eenaee ss es DOB Te walig sper over 50.00 
es +30 So MelGOMe recs sewers otaie tare sess) ace ertse ig fs AOSD | lec aeeekne wewenee 207 . 64 
a aio) Western Union Telegraph Co......... 29838 i ase thsia aoe a ietalt 
oO Ibpacie hit ID ston Alls tics o od oma One nO S DOSA» i Wodieiae boe-cos tae 230.38 
S230 Columbia Telephone Co.............. PAL Ba Mil hey cheord bce Gere eb 11.20 
Nov. 15 The Statesman Publishing Co......... ZO3ZG6iS |S aee res 22.50 
Oe ngs Horace-Bradleyies 1: setae cies cere Here 29S Tal hora ako ttae 10.25 
cee S JesaWiee © ODM AW Ayano ore site ane secu seh el irene ose| 2938. ella en esrceme 45.17 
ier a 5s IN ne KAM SLO Visca orice eetanaciedc ort cote ees 2939). heaton perenne 12.50 
cache: IH MNO OTC eter ees ce esas avadiie aes 2940 P| Pees s NER 107.19 
es 15 FET Cy SIVAN sens cpepetars «te ney aya salar e a.ahetetecs BOE Ulla arenes 231.34 
Saeerlion IREnMEswe harm aGye ee esis oleae cae a PAL: DWAR eee ten: hyo yy as 7.60 
15 AFTER eer DSU Coie carrey ett casts Finioes- a ecle. cues, vo, twea dans 8 Ye SOs ies Cea onc 234.95 
eZ! SSO] OMara cts cuattre: os, pisepei adver ney eS dase ers DOA ON 03 demesne hth: 176.77 
2) 25 SVVpi bs eS GLO Vics ct enero sy sicasiech oS abe wee 294 be las yhaad: choos 50.00 
Dec. 7 Western Union Telegraph Co......... ZOAGT \istaaews aide cee 83 
- de ymany Dero wiley. es crak ace ee cine DOA NBS Pee aS ots A 22S 
f tl ETA © ee DG Keen see peat strincic, 6 onan cuenel aie ener: DOA ibis unt ees aie 258.91 
7 IH A@NTOOTC cia teva co siece Seas aie Oe oe DOAD ai Se Peee ae ees 89.40 
e if PAC EGTYS LO Vio. po sy oat sie oe! aisicg a ee ote nose 2950 iy lectern mechs 27.50 
id PAMR VET nena epaers. ck o's nue dosti npauar ZOOS) wilikaseen sk eae 10.00 
s i ET © ANAT ars ate hese ance ay, a, dv meee QOR Qi. |i eit hes kyaeke 250ne 
ee A) E. W. Stephens Publishing Co........ ZOD Sia eta yee sete eae 13.50 
s 19 | [Hye OTE ge cr abevaret = eco ls aes eGR Neat PAS TST: We cee Cae Pech Aa Sonor 
aT eo On I OROW ONO PA LG a spccmict cksy sss s' 2 So SLD coos ete |ereicn ars ote MGGSe 248 es 55 Sueksre she obs 
PROG AS esa ataterenchs cecil bs os shor aceasta rate Gretel ee ok 3) eRe $13,418.24 $13,418.24 
APIARY INSPECTION. 
Date. Name. War. No. Dr. Cr. 
Jan. Sa phospalanceronvhanG’ < hoc cose. shes eiscs )¢ mee, oe |lotaeuctnn sso $125.00 
WLS TSS Tee Bie MDW 0) eNO ne eee nme eee re eneaiS SRE Rte cu cte ees rtg $166.45 
res ae RL ORT OCUUSEE OTe «fon. sich syarisriou acy ce tiers terarsstisiiesen ctl ianeneapeuienai 275.00 
Anema) (3 || Bie AS Died DEY ol oh'te oreo Onc IENC Cn cach o Ice Ea ee cae SS Ole tegen uch an ok 157.65 
EZ Om ORDO CUISIGLOM@ erks ciezeyc cy secre sce: 5 eosas +s ee oe) sl lelerer eters aie 100.00 
ae Oa ye Vis Mee ar bivere se ticrcite te ssi iecs ¢ S.6 & is eas 40 |......-.5--- 152.00 
Or ivgeres ln MORE OIISITION sch cin) ete tls so chat veces d|biele ares «| 200.00 
cee Slee PES VelVE Hy OD ATi. <icletorer nies fo sce) Shee es ces ANE tiece, cig ewe: 122.10 
ATT ees Ue LM ORreCUiSIblOM ters. oc-ce0o oes shee ce sac segerc)|laeieee eee = | 100.00 
Septic on PS yelVia Ha arDycteniiac oo. cco s 2% oo selene east AO BBN | MP yrh pa tree cee oe 172.70 
SSppws Onl LOsrecuisitlOMs ai ercnehs a) sieisci's oye etenes acs a) ens o)| (eta ciepielel & 200.00 
ee SOMES yav ita Mr Ar Dy cicetren res ia aus-s #2 sense ee ASV alloy pets a Xe ystitee Nae 147.60 
Nov. 15 Wik, 1B IDEA OR b.o.0 Como odiniaPeOmou ne ren Bene AVA A Bera cnc Grchcost tore 81.50 
MOLTEN ESL chases oo BETH I ROAR RIEU Race LoS ne Eee $1,000.00 $1,000.00 
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Date. Name. War. No. Dr. Cr. 
1912. 
Jan 8. | TonupalanceOns bari tr. o tect notte tadete iets eve eee $133.87 
4 Shel pis wa sien Gh ID akellerel, o\. AG ammo ord a.ch4-4 bia ASINT Sat kns'esigh eee ede $143.39 
. 8 The JOsSep HN eeleVeNnss@ Ol...) cn eee ALS eek ee, 2, ae Te ris) 
“ 9 Te ey mye) KO) oVs)=1.) SiAt odes Mite ARR Ate Pee ch Atco else AO ban Bie vet eo Gente 3.00 
ED 0 AAT SIN CISOM ca amore ates biele eee ADO Me tattic tt: heme tee 23.70 
= LO: GeorgeveeeSlys newest .cn tok eee ee AOAC TNR eee haere 23.42 
GEe2G @harlessHouseholder.. ......... eh ea ADD Ny Wey eee sone 22.60 
y 26 ToS SEGRE arrate erst colt oct hace eee ADS NOM cee te ee U2NLo 
ae PAG) LOR dee cl RIGY CN CEN oy ir ah eee OS HORM EL oh eee aa SP ADA? ilk eee ee, Sane aee 50.00 
Se2G | omedilisitionasea tere athe re eee *: | eae 600.00 
SOP OG| BD VAG wel ee TOXOL tame ak Bien ro de AQ ites cen aeeeet ees 23.50 
8} IB Oni@swiealkisloy-ee ter, ee oiecte Aisraee traces DAT Yael Ine, pea ARN Tone ks 25.00 
“26 WOOD ait SOM re se chested eee Gotta tae 7. Pf fa Reaceteeuonty cs oe Eh ie 112.91 
E26, @untis Ee payee ces ses rotted aco ADS). Nt, SMe ees ree 284.20 
rol (26 MUCK Orth: Cou Omni yc sedate bone ADO) 7 ab ye Sree reer 162 
Feb. 1 AW As PES TDDG) coette 73, is Ene lata meae toes ASOT ND taki cat eee 20.00 
eee S-2) EL OFPOCNISEDIONS c1- hoe eeteesiatc 2G che cde ee Cr eee 700.00 
WP acs WB yaCUrtvisMelll:, 4 conkers ares Seco: Uae ee BS Te Sere eect 256.14 
= S23 Wi CAeDavidsOnietent.. S800 or Sone ee BSD Saiiee oA Ane eee 140.33 
Sab P34 Beni@ i eWieakley sence e ctiste ee 21S el URS a DL 25.00 
panos: Bl airxAcOSSs acy hte ae en a ee ee ASA. DNRC aenen areas 60.00 
2 6733 MhesViissouri#sS tones ee Eee AS Pal Rpvcae ek ee mee 93.65 
23 iBarnes-Crosby Come. sean eee ASG Miwsomem ates ae 50.00 
Noart a 9y|Zborrediuisition’s =e. ee secre took eee ee eee 800.00 
2 Zo) sy (GCOLree. ELcas Lyin stunt nue ee hee eee AST.) | Se ws cee, Sees 11.94 
NEB AA fiat 5 Dal 2k aidi(oy a eA eet a ne Oe ASS adler eter ae Lies 
a ee A Ree inl e [eo lea Xe) fa Sh an ha Rs Se en See IM Te ASO) Oe aac Cee ee ae 23.75 
2 25 CAFES FRG am eS oeen etek ogeek eae. Pee AAO. Aes ace eters 4.50 
PAS OLEWEICDILES Sais seetiey ate ee eee Re BAN Ne ee ee 18.00 
a aR CLO Raine es eee os CR CR AAO. Na Se Ne See a ae 35.29 
25 PhesMAssOUniIStOroen eee nen BAS! ¢ voce centre 5.20 
ao egRuckert.ccu © Orr ce nee eee v, WM eters arnt cy Oh 16.95 
2D, The Statesman Publishing Co......... AAD laiheincee Suerte 31.00 
e 25 Curtis (Hull. cie ce ee See Ah SAG Okt ee ete ne 57M ls lp 
ESS Boeni©: Weakley es tran otc aoe ee AT. DA ee oe cee 25.00 
A BlairvAs ROSS area. dee nee AAR Sh eee eke ere 60.00 
= De PS) Wi OD awidsOn cc eine ee ee eae: AAQM NLA i Miata Ase ae 131.13 
April 1 PAGE EVOMILO Yin cyte tee cn ee ASO) Wen csccas oe eek 50.00 
See E29 EO WO CUMISICIONs s\..c0 tsar atskctak. cee ah eee Lees | ee 800.00 
een Loy arn Cs=Onrospy.C Oren dee eae POD i ilicievetcrs cit abet 44.23 
Set29) Columbia Telephone Co.............. ye ae et 7.95 
Eiea29 eeuckentyacsC Ob ciate: Sere US PO ee eons Oo, £ 8.34 
= £29 The Statesman Publishing Co......... 454 - | Secret 55.00 
© 29 Gre O OURS: cde oclho lp co CE ee 455 a'|l\:\5 ceeevere peat 5.00 
* 129 LDS WLssourl Store... ..co ee eee AB Gilad asiereh cere 3.52 
m"329 AMT OCOUG Ae Saas), fice ies ere ea eee ere A Bae nrc net ee 2.30 
#29 Economy Drawing Table Co.......... mT ley IG Cecuc eet Monar aces 19.98 
= 29 Curtis se ieee io dace ee ee 5D Mitr oc chorus cat aie 267.10 
= a9 A s'fg LOB! Dip a Co l=(0) ee a eee Oe ec . AGO) Gilnen «pcs cern 168.44 
ae iets) IB aIreA MOBS ic. cts odo: cee eeeee te AGI Pie Pic cuces, cast nee 60.00 
Pets) Ben © saw CG KIOW in soc. soso sterte ee AG SGN ci nhac Ree 25.00 
a 29 GS rer ac ssn os tetava Fxe Dinar hay ee AGS eI ich tetha, si er ogo ota Beto 
May 1 EG aOOUrtss.. ox sch 6 hale ee eee CGY: Gia 0 ee ae Se sh 5.00 
A LOL: || BVO TSQuisttionn cys. se. lets oa te ee ee eee 1,000.00 
©) SO) (By iBlaireASshOss sc. ret on, ee eee AGS salitis: cece pene eee 10.20 
= 3 CurtisvEle siete tad, tied are AGE il), dicate 253.14 
ech Ben Osiweakley. .2. .ccs.;. 0 net ee BGT) Mills crs; acnr ate 25.00 
oe CAB DUN CADE ck coals tn a eee eer eee 1 {a ease ee Ne ted he oh 15.00 
JP EA or VUCKeriyeiOOr in. erate ee eee AGO Wh: tacoth eee 1.64 
oi Pol ThevhissouriiStore-.cm serysre eee nee AZO ula alee tte ae 8.80 
Sol Wiarranticanceled’: 4. eaeucs nee Cy @ Cl PE eras merce Ws Soa Ac 
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Date. Name. War. No. Dr. Cr. 

May 31 | By The Statesman Publishing Co......... ANDi see eaet mira vas $55.00 
Saul Columbia Telephone Co.............. AB a “llneo ates bois eas 9.70 
June 1 Wis ©- sD aviGSOM tan nata. coset ey acess ANAS SN, AS) ES ete 232.15 
i Het Gee WALSOMMt rarsveny ke ea aiiaos Slee bes ere alee Ae MIG Meareetes Motte A 11.40 
. 6 Wells Fargo & Co., express........... ANT Ofenlichl nat Weave fa ete 11.00 

Se OM MN OVE OCUIESUGLOM Pe. > cle tee eters terel ove cohei fe soay 4.0 ea araricwtel|lageaes alate. ais $600.00 
« 29 | By Wells Fargo & Co., express........... ATR AN ake sid eet ae 10.82 
“ 29 INE MEER GOentny - et. loeetene eis wa ctel nine a aia CN a ait ice nase Pale SEAR 11.55 
S729 eA OMI GY2. Mit mrilcrcnet etter sete ANTON Neen eee 75.00 
O29) TRUCKERS COM. a hin mene sia cas Aes AR OL Resign eee ets 34.00 
a2) 29 TB oye Vie Ba ld & a ae ea earch ees oe a ay a ene ABR w steer ee te ee 536.27 
a Xe) red se Aarne tun mee nee se seen wea ANS ON ernment ree ee 196.00 
me RP Lo) “plas, IMGER OIE SiCWacocoguoasacoweaane ASS RP aE tare Sees 5.03 
PY) Pnalloraneencrn coe ere ee eee ey la ie heehee oh ves 20.00 
cale29 IWENCs DD avidSOnMornn Aten emenie es kates ASH i ea Che ay 104.78 
et 29 IB GnEG) Wie ake yeeamrars cola erie tates sousvensta AS Go all ehe Mets yak 25.00 
Sen29 1 Disa gud avehaal Veni Heei sats co orcord Mepeteetecae craic AIS IFAM [leet oy eee eR a, Oe 45.90 
oe 29 CuUntiSHE reat tei eres ARS Winker cern eee Soon 
July 1 Hy PAS WEVOTOILGY) ots San crerttan one choles sacri ss ayeeaits AS OM ii tcuied aye ee 18.25 
20 Samp Scwblial Oya. crore ache «erectile caterer AO a leertoncseacen ens 20.65 

Sr Sen eT OPO SlGlOMM rr ersostas his cask sedis Gist) oie a cle'|iceossam cases 308.70 
Cee Sil en Esy CUCCISMELI Mtr con Pak ron. k eoslcwers an eid hate AQUA ee eee. 251.30 
oy By Wi OD awidSOMnan cesta acc ata AO DE Le k.cnen Eevee t 119.12 
ot Sail Bent waWiealkileyerins tee eee tocuees AGRE anc rataeteesueminn: 25.00 
me oll eRe KOrtrec Ok ran eae ais aasvets eee AOA ln neSe por Ova Cee! onoG 
ail Statesman Publishing Co............. AQHS dlinec sero ncieces es 9.50 
a) Sill reds IVEUMS OM swe fi auehats: ore.c) et scehens ales ZN SY ae in| eRe ett nan ore 15.50 
Aug. 10 University Co-operative Store......... AD Te yliyak nbc eck .50 
Sept. 11 CONGUE aa SOU Me Gis pin Bios Bnctonernth Be ckoeR a ee ae ae AQ Spruit ae peered A aear 287.17 
e 11 BONG 2 WCB Yas pad choc ers soho coses i ee ooer aces AQ OT imesh sae 25.00 
eal Wee © David SOMt ene as vernon SOO aie tee 215.79 
ei) @urntise Hille Sate cea once ee ee 5 Odes eee ores 263.44 
ay Pag BENTO s WiSBRICY i rats. os) cneioc storey oe eieeeue ake. SOE te ees 25.00 
2 ei) Wee GD) avd d SONG nib uci che casey tae re IB} eA weetoe, Sedtencewec 173.74 
Bx) epee ES Pa Vi GOUM ance ccc ele a RR SOAR Pek cece yee ISS B37/ 
ee ato) eee ESA YOM beck Mycasicas fs hake en none BOS salieede state ace 19.67 
ee 10) rede R se MUN SOME werd a Gs, ch otter ae eae OG Alleah 14.25 
“5.30 Vir Seale AS Ol eres rc esc. o's akan ines Gia one ‘5OMAGA CR ee eer sta: 20.00 
oe  Bx{0) @rntiseeilliyeaty. rs ok occa cee eee BOSte eee As css ae 279.41 
«30 Wr Gea VIGSONE: cs .ccnetnn og ancanue eons ee HOOP teeter hocaot 171.26 
Nov. 25 INT See Ar WES GLUE cer nays. cals ay cae ee aeene ieee Et KORA N ih ee ei ee 25.00 
S25 Wit @ MD avidSOMe sc issdeia trachea lee EST 1a [et 2 LS es ey ANN eo 169.46 
m5 Cuntispenl ein ie, altered. faces EA enters eerie te tae 307.46 
Dec. 19 E. W. Stephens Publishing Co........ Jad TS See ll cetera qgAar eae 78.00 
ae 19 1 Da Dig TSA QU Icio tes Geen athena aad. ance een Semen een SAW ree weaPeeeuans Abe 25.00 

ie) |) Mito) Ide we aaVes As) hakfahAVRHE) IMWbAlE Ba oon ode bpacclinocuacnac 55.00 

Jan. 11 ONE ALG LE oestriol Ak cateuarevcus sfehc!ls. eu nbehell hewemeneboatoome 2,423.60 
AROGAISt eta cater lea coe etcae once eran Rene atas were $0 420 17 $7,421.17 
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SUMMARY OF SECRETARY’S FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


PRINTING AND DISTRIBUTION OF ANNUAL REPORT FUND. 


Date. Dr. Cr. 
Jans OL OT2 ev cvas To balance in State Treasury............ $5,239.44 
Janis OLN 2). owe To balance in treasury of Board of Agri- 
CUNO UR bast cna icceke Sottan cite coe fo Naha een ten See 611.83 
Jan. 9, 1912 to Jan. 
1 Ea Se Re hs Secrets ces ee By warrants drawn on Treasurer Board of 
ANeviculture so cesstdecie we seieow eros ale ecrap ene gel lleaa eS one eae $1,016.38 
Tien awe, LOS we eee By amount paid for printing and binding 
account with printing commission....|............ 4,497.49 
ET he LOS eemarcten By balance treasury Board of Agriculture.|}............ 337.40 
FROGS co toy ie faile elle eves “e eileus. oe eteaage tens Tale eens $5,851.27 $5,851.27 
MONTHLY CROP REPORT FUND. 
Date. Dr. Cx} 
Jane Oe LOU Sees. To balance in State Treasury........... $1,866.31 
iT Os OW ones eae To balance in treasury of Board of Agri- 
| CULGUTO RTE es pitta) oe sc ot eric ate Tei 531.86 
Jan. 9, 1912 to Jan.) 
11, 1913.........| By warrants drawn on Treasurer Board of 
AS PICUUPUTC! 2k. 3's Ue oteteer Matetele rake Macca el eee cterere eee $1,314.26 
Aj vals Alby IIB 6 aaran By amount paid for printing account with 
DIINtINg COMMISSION) fy eee eae eae 832.43 
Vat ils LOU Sie cee eee By balance treasury Board of Agriculture.|............ 251.48 
TOtalsvs .46 chy el ol eee oh a ee $2,398.17 $2,398.17 
EXPENSE OF MEMBERS FUND. 
Date. Dr Cr. 
Jant/Or O25 a one To balance in State Treasury............ $1,300.00 
Jan O@LOLe Se aes To balance in treasury of Board of Agri- 
CULTURE! 2 Sisic' en ciovete reo eee 344.74 
Jan. 9, 1912 to Jan. 
11, 1913.........] By warrants drawn on Treasurer Board of; 
AB TICUIDIING |e ois oe ote cieus ener Ete cel coi ceo ee $1,476.68 
Jan, ievLOlS = eee By balance treasury Board of Agriculture.|............ 168.06 
NO GANS cn. as shave. Sue die eek eee ee ee $1,644.74 $1,644.74 
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FARMERS’ INSTITUTE FUND. 
Date. Dr} Cr. 
an) VOU2:. 2) 32.2% To balance in State Treasury............ $10,469.95 
UO! VOD 8 3. 4s To balance in treasury of Board of Agri- 
Culture: thats 52. crdova clea feria oe os 1,140.29 
Jan. 9, 1912 to Jan. 
11, 1913.........}| By warrants drawn on Treasurer Board of 
Ne Tri CULGURE rac eg sey sleet he, oA React ete be $6,833.56 
ante ONS Si. By balancein treasury Board of Agriculture) ea oye wR oko ers 2,806.73 
By amounts paid for printing bulletins, 
account with printing commission....|............ 304.18 
ariel eT OMS. ans oe. x By palancerspalemlureasumleyire casio cies sities ciciere ailcieaiere 1,665.77 
FIL OU ALS Wary ace ne ee pes ke ee sc neve hoon $11,610.24 $11,610.24 
OFFICE EXPENSE. 
Date. Dr. Cr 
ats Oy LOMA ye cs To balance in State Treasury............ $100.00 
ais OF NOV. jane To balance in treasury of Board of Agri- 
GULGULE Seyi kot tastes oer es oy cane eee 113.95 
Jan. 9, 1912 to Jan. 
11, 1913.........| By warrants drawn on Treasurer Board of 
JET AV UULH GUI eky Bice Gl aetto ne ION Eats ac eEa ro |e Oliaka fa.camechPen mee $213.93 
Ajznal, tls TIER 5S 6 6 By balance treasury Board of Agriculture.|............ .02 
FROGAIS Moa iepcucusestekcede ESO sion motes $213.95 $213.95 
EXTENSION COURSE IN AGRICULTURE 
Date. Dr. Cr. 
: | 
Mae Oe VOU DS ore sic cur To balance in State Treasury.......: Se eonie $2,500.00 
uO LOMA ee cr co To balance in treasury of Board of Agri- 
Cul PUT GA Ses ote sits 5) ais gus byecewn ee Eesbae eee ve is 818.16 
Jan. 9, 1912 to Jan. 
OU LOU. ers: <5 By warrants drawn on Treasurer Board of 
(OT CULGUIT GC ait ray ooo ete OU oats oe Ln ee com aoe wise $1,839.72 
Dario TOs By balance in treasury Board of Agri- 
(ODI ONT Aiea Aceh A pee IORES ckaree rREiO ciicuc oto cine Cae rceriioes tapi: 478.44 
Dane ele Otss so. Biyz balance in, Suabe! Mreasuiryiar.<uev te creecie || ence ene ere ensrat 1,000.00 
MROGAISH caste crane ace eetos euchexmboe ome ee $3,318.16 $3,318.16 
STATE VETERINARY FUND. 
Date. Dre Cr. 
are 9) UOT: sa... =. To balance in State Treasury. $11,500.00 | 
ao? WOLD es ccns, « To balance in treasury of Haare “of neat 
CUITUTERS oois tes aie 3 oye Sm ae eee Ie 250.00 
Jan. 9, 1912 to Jan. 
TT pa Ho I Te ee Seer ness By warrants drawn on Treasurer Board of 
ENG miGULGUIT O26 cs <ficctec, «cheat eee ee $13,418.24 
Janel MONS 26. MOROMELAT ANA cilees orate is iese) oe ci CARMEN Renee seeds 1,668.24 
$13,418.24 $13,418.24 


i NO} Sia eae RP RR Ero cea 1 erat of 
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APIARY INSPECTION. 


Date. Dr. Cr. 

fe cg aC aC ht PA ewe eee To balance in State Treasury........... $875.00 

DA ONL OUD. kde To balance in treasury of Board of Agri- 
CULUUTON se .. Foe cbie eo iar eee 125.00 

Jan. 9, 1912 to Jan. 

LGV S 5 n.crtte terete By warrants drawn on Treasurer Board of 

ASTICUITULE s 6.0%. 2 Pe ees ee ee ee eee ae $1,000.00 
MOUS AS 3 Cibola ye See ee $1,000.00 $1,000.00 


STATE HIGHWAY ENGINEER. 


Date. Dr: Cr. 
| | 
Ae oat es [Gb IPA i en Bo | To balance in State Treasury../.........| $5,285.98 
Jane OS £912). 2. 26 48 To balance in treasury of Board of Agri- 
CULT ees Mee es cde ohgette els see 133.87 
1D reverse oa Ik a See | To Farmers’ Institute Fund............. 55.00 
Jan. 9, 1912 to Jan. 
13, 1913.........| By warrants drawn on Treasurer Board of 
ASTICULUURE), seepaseet eee ieee ee Eee $7,421.17 
By amounts paid for printing bulletins, 
account with printing commission ....|............ 477.28 
Jan; 13; 1913). oe. PRO OVerGratti cy. ante cir es eRe | 2,423.60 
Metals “ess Ls oP ee ee $7,898.45 $7,898.45 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


To the State Board of Agriculture: 


I, W. A. Bright, Treasurer of the Board of Agriculture, submit 
the following report of the money received from the last report and 
from the State Treasurer, including balances and the amounts paid 
out on warrants presented against the several funds of the Board 
of Agriculture and the balances now on hand, January 11, 1913. 


APIARY INSPECTION. 


Date. Dr. Cr. 

Jan. S, VOLZ SS spn ck O UD ALAN COs, <- at oe ein eee eae ee eee: $132.90 

June 3, 19123 sl LO Stabe warrant... score ie une meiner 275.00 

July * 9, 191237...4,/Ulo Statouwarrant,. «ec sea 100.00 

Aug: 2,°1902.7. 2.| Mo Stabe warrant. .. se oe ein tt 200.00 

sept. 3; 1912:.. To State warrant............. Bare dette 100.00 

Oct. 2, 19L2.....50|LoiState warrants, .«. 2. <hr ean: 200.00 

Jan, 11; 1903\.....4. by watrants paid and Cancelled: sae ei ie eerie $1,007.90 
POUR Vis sec his An Atte eee ee eee $1,007.90 $1,007.90 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Date. Dr. Cr 
Jan. Sev L Oe ae OUD AanNCe suet ts are. eke ete tn ai aiete odes $611.83 
Aug. POU ara EOL SUMbe WaALballine, 13> ems at cicicG ink echoes en 500.00 
Jan. eel Over | OUs CRUG RWALE ANN «© avcc\. okt ciechalcue ote esce Coon. 241.95 
Dit elie LOS, -. | by warrants paid and cancelled’.-...-.-..|2....28.402..< $1,016.38 
Seal meme lal Ol cores ee EVR OLIN CObes, wae oe re Beles Satake Geshe eiiveyeliecinc arti eat e Oe 337.40 
LO UALS aes Merrie anes Sk ero ny eae $1,353.78 $1,353.78 


MONTHLY CROP REPORT. 


Date. Dr. @r: 
Jan. SUOMI eee Oa anCO.;.-15.c9te le neo mioate Sa idis craoe Aa ou $612.80 
PANO ueme elite eet MOMS Tape MWarbant. i. aiaickis 4.5 o.ccc dren seas 500.00 
July OOD ee al | Ons babe Walla... oa.syec wete, slecsesus! oe oimle sans 200.00 
SOMiEES LOL LO Suaterwarrant. <<... widest) acacia see 200.00 
Date tose reer |e howsuabe warrants... +. 4.0.0, . geese oan 133.88 
digiol, = ainloss 42s ae ee By, wartanits paldeuand cancelled .cc 02): s)|)> tree ieiene eee $1,395.20 
eo Tyee wee ESTE DO ALATICO ss. 5 ci eveceyer sie dice. vee ceriesttie te sire cre ellleienenielcn:cuemenalie nee 251.48 
IRON ISS scence iC lene A eio iret tein coe hie $1,646.68 $1,646.68 
OFFICE EXPENSES. 
Date. Dr. Cr: 
Tans / 8, 1912. >... ER GADALa nets tats oo eee el ee, | $113.95 
Wide LOWE senor State Warramite... <a. «le escqetee © « cores 50.00 
Minicom el Olona or elo; S tate WaLbanltcr.c oss. dicci 655 wa cesube 50.00 
ei emo een ye warrants paid and cancelled: a: 27... «|p ac we «54 es $213.93 
plete eee ON tesa (MES V > DALANGCEY. Acer stars icuel seco wcuenss Boe ete nis auelllovanawena felsusitee tits .02 
TOG AIS Aes rans. sink Poteet cee cea $213.95 $213.95 
EXPENSE OF MEMBERS. 
Date Dr. Cr 
Jan. See OMA eee OM LATICO ry chen edie Aten oeeeteue aes $364.14 
Feb. Heo Lome ya Ee LOnSualerWarnamt «cvs: 2 cishaus cre ciettue Boe ius 100.00 
rare et Oe ee LO StateewaAEramten, s+. 25 <<.0 scoters gm 200.00 
Witive rs 25 OND TORS UAE WALD tire suc.cp sic © fusvc cee ols aiiene. <I) © 300.00 
muss 2 VOD... ek MOsStavenwaEnailttrcis rene cis ls yi siechelomenl ects 200.00 
Phy ee LOM eee OSU AUO WALTON Gc, 2 saya sicpste sie acct eke crsnel?= 200.00 
Jan. DOM = ota MOE STALE MW ALLAING coers a cict= x cha apscecacsteliaud 2: © 300.00 
Matin te LOS Tsk: ByawaLnatus pPadsanG Cancenedine serge illest = cle, jets) ain one $1,496.07 
Sain least Oilhsnea een Esyai ld alauENCe casos rye cient eaanelalcie cus sete namie ease oe llocela(s. sue os aitehe rs 168.07 
USD LS Pa aus oa. okt avs oes ca pore wae sis eS $1,664.14 $1,664.14 
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EXTENSION COURSE. 


| 
Date Dr. Cr 
| 
oi toh ee OY DRIENCEcrscts cystctee, eae eras eee $818.16 
A 1912: A TONS tate swarrant:... venice eee 500.00 
Sel OU ois noe LOIStAtORVAITAN Gs 2) ache enc eer ero ee 200.00 
21912 7. ssi} LOSS Ube My aLE aD .25.. 5c ck kes eae eee ee 300.00 
OT eS oa) POs SUMOE MIPRIT A INGi<..uc cls clmeeed tesa ee eee 200.00 
21913 aoc POLStAUG: WAlrant:.. 7.245 fone. ote ee 300.00 
11, 1913.....| By warrants paid and cancelled..........}............ $1,839.72 
1s LOLS Fs. By DalanCO ake. we eaiertoele ase ae ete eel eee tee 478.44 
FR OGAIS Etre) erates Somer Le oe Ree aes $2,318.16 $2,318.16 
FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 
Date. Dr. Cr. 
be Pant 2 )t LR ieee To‘Dalanee... sete ee ee ne eee $1,551.88 
5, LOL2 So aeee RO IState: Warnan tnwes- cose eeliee otecice oer: 1,000.00 
Bye eanc | LOUStavesWALlhanty a. sce tic a eiecte cence loins ete 500.00 
ONO eine TMoyStateswarrant.. voces ceria ensiart eee 500.00 
Oy ONS es TOrStateswarrant:s.s.n ssi cies one cs ae 2,000.00 
DANG OE ir ae TOIStavOswarrant).. .ccu.cseae es eieuale cee ee 500.00 
ry LOZ eee A To Spateswarrant . 2% so ses sacle Siar ae 500.00 
AOU, x ccus TorStateswarrantee: vic accion eee 3,500.00 
be aSS. ae. By warrants) paid and cancelled... 1 || 22 eerie $7,015.11 
1, 1903. a0 By balances... feu & ois een ee en Le eae 3,036.77 
TOtBIS. 2s) c, Hae uk OO Ee $10,051.88 $10,051.88 
STATE HIGHWAY ENGINEER. 
Date. Dys Cr. 
&, LOZ eae TROND ALAN CO ys. ccna Crease eect oe rear ae $151.21 
Oo; LOL i. -|| DO StACO WALLA b Art ceciete cies eee ea omen 600.00 
4s UGL2S ee, alehOvs tate awarraniu;. .—eiicieke ine acento 700.00 
25 LOU see tile OS UaLO WALT AIG sneha cudieys a nai ene 800.00 
2 VOLZ 2 22 ee To Statecwarrant: <1. cinema tere eee 800.00 
Oy LOL See AO (State Warrant... cae ecde tote een ee 1,000.00 
9, 1912.5... To Statenwarrant..- ccs 1c cee onkeree iene 600.00 
ey LOND Soe ae To State: warrant. sec eee eee 308.70 
A MOUS seek TOUS TAGRLWALLGILD. 2 os cers tene eee eee 55.00 
11, L913. by Watrants paldvand. cancelled jacinta aiantetn $5,212.39 
UL ONS toe ae SPONOVOLORSLEG 5 crate kage Gre tier er ee 197.48 
Ao Se ee eee Oy Ses oc ot aa $55 212509 $5,212.39 
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VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Date. Dr. Cr. 

Jan Se HD acre sl OMM AL ATIGCE aariaiar bac «dare ad ste Qeeke re ats Ieee = $510.27 

Feb. Se lOnO mie a MCOUS babe awalhamiber. o s0.4ctee cya cles cess + 1,200.00 

Mar Ay LOZ ears 2 MOLStaAtCOmwAEnamMtler cys cisco crower eels cus (6 1,200.00 

Aprile 27 O25. 4 | ho State warrant... 5. js. . ce eee cee ® 1,000.00 

IV Ry; LOU 2s ar MOsSLAbeMWArLaMbne. co sign semen sss oe « 1,500.00 

VUNCM eS elo Aas AO SUALG: Walhalitirs >. oc. Secs athe Sih cee ae 1,000.00 

July GPeL ON Dee ee LOLS tate Walla MG areas « onsncv aps tictch amps heey eo 1,500.00 

Aug. ApeLON 2 weet Aim lOLS tate WALraM Greve cre. 3 9 ses ci evo hue cogee 1,000.00 

SED By WOES 5 cool) MOMS) WIENME MGS 6 os ooo od cobs bb aon es 1,000.00 

Oct. 2 LO Diepeenens| |p OSA bOsWALL aAMbiee. 6 «cree a0 23 sue a) eens 1,000.00 

Nov DLO ae ce) | LO Stabe WaLLAMtii... csc ces sc. tee ee 1,100.00 

Jan Mile we oe ae AOROW ERAT alibepswasy cae ciety + ope) or stm Ol eee 10). ial 

Jan PLOTS reer By warrants paid and cancelled..........)...........- $12,020.38 
AONE hn eile. Ora Bg Dadico, CRO oeRTR ORT Seon Te $12,020.38 $12,020.38 


REPORT OF STATE HIGHWAY ENGINEER. 


To the Honorable State Board of Agriculture: 


While there has been an increase in efficiency 
and in the expense of this office because of 
growth, there has been no material change in 
the appropriations for operation. From the cre- 
ation of the office in 1907 to the present time 
the appropriation has been $6,000 per year, 
$12,000 for each biennial period. Near the close 
of the biennial period of two years ago the office 
was practically closed for the last four months 
in order to avoid a deficiency. This year, how- 

Cures Aa. ever, it was thought best not to stop work on 
or about July when the funds became exhausted, but to run a 
deficiency, which, on January 1, will amount to about $2,800. The 
warrants are being held, upon a six per cent discount, by the 
Boone County Trust Company. 

In the State there are approximately 108,000 miles of public 
roads, 100,000 culverts, structures of less than ten-feet opening, 
not including the small twelve-inch and less sized drains, 20,000 
bridges, structures of more than ten-foot opening. We have a 
total of between four and five thousand miles of improved roads, 
good, bad and indifferent. The greatest mileage of permanent 
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roads is in the counties of St. Louis, Jackson and Jasper. If to 
these we add Pike, St. Charles, Lincoln, Franklin, Jefferson, St. 
Francois, Gasconade, Cole, Cape Girardeau, Buchanan, Greene, 
Lawrence, Boone, Moniteau, Marion and Pettis, we have almost 
covered the mileage of permanent roads. The rest, made prin- 
cipally by special districts, are scattered over the State from one 
to ten miles in a place. 

The road drag is used quite generally throughout the State. 
Here and there will be found a community, a district or a town- 
ship which has the dragging work well organized and systematized. 
Fifty per cent of the road mileage of the State is adapatable to 
the use of the drag, the best maintenance tool known for earth 
roads. This is especially true in the great rich lands of western, 
central and northern Missouri. Hard surfacing material is scarce 
in parts of the north, north central and northwest portions of the 
State, but in many of these parts paving brick material is found. 
Gravel and crushed limestone roads are built generally throughout 
the State and in addition: in the southwest, flint boulders, mining 
chats and chert are used; in the central southeastern, part, mining 
chats and decomposed granite; in the southeast, decomposed lime- 
stone and sand gumbo. Oil is used on the roads in Jasper, Jack- 
son and St. Louis counties. 


One of the well-dragged roads of Salisbury township, Salisbury, Mo. 
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It is no longer so much a question of the advantages of good 
roads as it is how to obtain the means with which to build them 
and how best to expend these means. Thought and action are 
turning to special district organization, followed by a tax per acre 
or a bond issue to pay the cost of construction and to township 
and county bonds. One hundred and forty of these special dis- 
tricts are now in operation in the State with several more likely 
to be formed in the near future. 

The era of voting road bonds, and therefore I believe the era 
of real road making in Missouri, has begun within the past two 
years, almost within the past year. Boone county issued a few 
thousand dollars of rock road bonds in 1850 and Franklin in 1870. 
Forty years later, in 1910, a special district in Greene county is- 
sued $6,000. Beginning, then, with the agitation in 1911, and in- 
cluding the Greene county district issue, bonds have been voted 
to build roads in 11 eight-mile special districts, 10 benefit assess- 
ment districts and 4 townships, making 25 separate localities, in 
the total amount of $1,053,000. This department rendered some 
aid in every one of these localities, and in about three-fourths of 
them made preliminary estimates of cost and held road meetings. 

The agitation, talk and road tours are having the desired 
effect to arouse enthusiasm and create definite action for improve- 
ment. The interest aroused by the tours, inspections and location 
of the cross-state highway over the Old Trails road has started 
travel across the central part of Missouri which hitherto went 
around the State and would continue to pass around if something 
or somebody did not invite the travelers across. It has aroused 
the good roads spirit throughout the entire counties through which 
the road is projected and has started action for general road im- 
provement in a manner that is entirely satisfactory. The work, 
agitation and selection of the Old Trails road for the cross-state 
highway of Missouri by Board of Agriculture and its officers did 
not stop on the border of Missouri, but has expanded into a trans- 
continental Old Trails road from Washington to San Francisco, 
and with a Missourian, Judge Lowe of Kansas City, the first and 
present president of the national association. From a poor road 
across Missouri eighteen months ago, without a single efficient 
local road organization, to a fairly good summer road now, upon 
which not less than $100,000 has been, expended, $350,000 in road 
bonds voted and with special and efficient local organizations along 
almost its entire length, is the general record along this route. 


A—4 
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This road across Missouri is a fixture; it is here to stay, and sooner 
or later, whether in one year, five, ten or fifteen years time, it will 
eventually be a great highway. The long distance road is inevita- 
ble, and I look upon the establishment of the cross-state highway 
along the route of the Old Trails road as the greatest piece of road 
work accomplished by your administration. 


Modern crushing plant—capacity, 150 tons per nine hours. 


Some of the good road work of the State can well be illus- 
trated by the selection of a few localities, so I beg to report upon 
one township, two special districts, each district representing dif- 
ferent conditions, and one county. Special mention is made of these 
because we have been brought into close touch with them (there 
are many others in the State doing as well) and because these 
bring out distinctly the benefit of organization and close super- 
vision, and are therefore good examples. 


SALISBURY TOWNSHIP, SALIBURY, MO. 


There are seven main roads, each five miles long, leading into 
Salisbury, making a total of 35 miles of road. These roads are 
being systematically dragged during the year. The system used 
is to employ a man living on each road to drag the road along 
which he lives when called upon to do so by the president of the 
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township board. The draggers are paid 50 cents a mile for one 
round. They are under contract with the township board, who 
guarantees them 15 draggings each year. The cost for one drag- 
ging of a five-mile stretch is $2.50. Although 15 draggings per 
year are guaranteed, the number more often reaches 18 to 20. 
The drags used are a four-horse steel drag, purchased at a cost 
to the township of $17.50 each. 

The funds for carrying on this work are obtained from the 
city council of Salisbury and from the township board, half from 
each. During the present year (1912) a total of $500 was raised. 
This money was deposited to the credit of Mr. John Legandre, 
president of the township board, and was paid out by personal 
check to the road draggers. The township board, at the beginning 
of the dragging season, drew one warrant for $250 in favor of the 
president of the board. This system of dragging has been used in 
Salisbury township for the past four years, and this 35 miles of 
roads will compare favorably with any earth roads in the State. 
It is now proposed to extend the above-mentioned system of drag- 
ging to all the roads in the township, rather than only the main 
roads leading into Salisbury. 

Twenty-three concrete culverts were built during the summer 
of 1912. Last year seven concrete culverts were built; the year 
preceding that, one, and the year before that, none. All culverts up 
to two feet in diameter are corrugated metal without head walls. 
Above two feet in diameter they are built of concrete arch section 
with head walls. Two sizes of arches have been built thus far, 
namely, four feet and six feet. The county pays for all cost above 
$100 on a single culvert. The concrete foreman with team and 
helper is paid $5.50 per day. 


MONETT SPECIAL DISTRICT. 


The Monett, Barry county, district is a fair example of what 
may be accomplished by a special district of average conditions 
without issuing bonds. The district is in a square four by four 
miles, sixteen square miles area, and has twenty-eight miles of 
public wagon roads outside of the city limits of Monett, which 
city lies about one mile north of the center of the district with 
a population of four thousand. The population of the district out- 
side of the city is about six hundred.. The nature of the country 
is generally level to slightly rolling. There is considerable cherty 
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and gravelly soil, which often makes an expensive first cost for 
grading. The district was organized in 1906. 


Good concrete work, Monett district in Barry county. 


The assessed valuation of the city is one million dollars, the 
area outside eight hundred and eighty thousand, a valuation for 
the entire district of $1,880,000. The county levies the full 
twenty-five cent special levy for road purposes and allows the dis- 
trict twenty cents of the proportion paid within the district, thus 
making a district fund of $4,700. Besides this there is saloon rev- 
enue for roads to the district of $3,000, pool and billiards $250 and © 
$250 poll tax, making the total district road revenue about $8,200 
per year. 

Besides the three road commissioners, the Commercial Club of 
Monett has a road committee of three to help promote good roads 
interest and render whatever service they can. When the district 
was organized the first commissioners appointed a superintendent 
of roads of the district, who, except a one-year interval, has served 
continuously ever since. The district owns its road tools and ma- 
chinery, hires men and teams and does its own work, except con- 
crete, which is contracted. All actual work of whatever nature is 
under the direct supervision of the superintendent. Payments are 
made by warrants. All bills of materials, claims, orders, etc., 
must first be approved by superintendent. These are taken up at 
the end of each week and warrants drawn by the secretary of the 
commission for those approved and endorsed by the president. 
When presented to the treasurer the holder is required to endorse 
them, when a check is drawn for the amount. 

All work of the district is substantially done. A number of 
concrete culverts have been built, two small concrete and one sev- 
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enty-five foot concrete bridge. The roads are most all graded, some 
very well, and the main ones kept dragged under the supervision 
of the superintendent. All the hills have been cut until there is 
not a bad grade remaining within the district. While the hard 
surfacing is second-class work, five miles have been surfaced with 
a chert and gravel strip ten feet wide in the center of the road 
for about $1,000 per mile. 


LEXINGTON SPECIAL DISTRICT. 


Some of the best road work in the State is in the Lexington 
special district, Lafayette county. It is a fair example of good 
work under a road bond issue. This district is eight by eight 
miles, the Missouri river forming the north boundary and reducing 
the area of the district from that of a square by cutting in on the 
northwest corner, and contains about 75 miles of public roads. The 
district contains very little local rock of roadmaking quality, but 
some that may be used for base rock, all of it being too soft for the 
wearing surface. The topography is that usually found along the 
river bluffs, rolling and broken by small streams flowing into the 
river. 

The assessed valuation of the district is two and three-fourth 
million dollars. The annual revenue derived from taxes and saloon 
licenses is about $12,000. This district was organized November 
27, 1909, and on March 25, 1910, an election was held to issue $120,- 
000 of road bonds, which carried by a vote of 1,344 to 237. When 
the law under which the bond election was held was found to be un- 
constitutional, the district officials had a new bonding law drawn 
and passed through the Legislature, and then called another bond 
election on April 10, 1911, for $125,000, which carried by an in- 
creased majority. The bonds were issued for fifteen years and were 
sold at five and one-half per cent at par. The amount of these 
bonds is a few thousand under the maximum of five per cent of the 
valuation allowed by law. 

Considering that the valuation remains stationary and that 
the payment of capital and interest is extended equally over each 
year, it will require an annual payment of $12,000 to pay off the 
bonded intebtedness in fifteen years. This would require a levy of 
about 44 cents on the $100 assessed valuation. It costs the indi- 
vidual citizen, living in Lexington with a business and property as- 
sessed for taxable purposes at $5,000, an average of $22.00 per 
year. Or, a farmer owning lands assessed at $15.00 per acre pays 
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a little over six cents per acre per year. For a 200-acre farm it is 
$13.20 per year. Many of these men, interested in good roads, have 
been donating more than this amount every year before the bond 
issue, and had no roads, either. The board of commissioners of 
the district early employed a competent engineer for supervisor, 
and put him in charge of the field work. All bills and accounts are 
approved by the engineer, then passed upon by the board and paid 
by warrants, except contracts, which, after the work is accepted 
and approved by the engineer, are paid by checks. 

The roads have been kept dragged, but the bulk of the work 
has been upon concrete crossings, no other kind being put in, and 
upon grading and rocking the road surface. All the crossings, cul- 
verts and bridges on all the main roads have been made of good 
substantial concrete at a contract price of from seven to nine dol- 
lars per cubic yard. 


A well-dragged earth street in Salisbury. Note that the roadway section is not wide, thus 
making maintenance easier and better, and by leaving a parking on each side 
between the ditch and sidewalk, makes the street attractive. 


The roadbeds are graded 32 feet wide and the rock sections 
are 16 feet wide. The rock sections are class A roads, with a 
sledge base 6 inches deep and a crushed rock surface 4 inches at 
the center and 3 inches at the sides. Six and four-tenths miles of 
the Higginsville road has been graded. The excavation amounted 
to 30,600 cubic yards of earth, at a contract cost of $7,340, or 24 
cents per yard, $1,150 per mile. 

Six miles of the Columbus road has been completed. This in- 
cludes 3,910 cubic yards of earth excavation per mile, at a contract 
cost of $702, or 18 cents per yard. The rock, shipped by rail about 
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forty miles, cost $4,884 per mile. The total contract cost for grad- 
ing and rocking being $5,586 per mile. 

The Old trails road is rocked for a distance of seven and one- 
half miles, three miles west and four and one-half miles east from 
Lexington. The three miles west was contracted for $6,100 for 
grading 22,486 cubic yards of earth, and 1,664 cubic yards of rock 
and $11,220 for rock, or $17,320 total for the three miles. Local 
rock was used here principally, the contract prices in place and 
complete being: base, $1.30 per cubic yard for local rock and $1.68 
per yard for shipped, loose measurement. Top surface, $1.55 per 
cubic yard for local rock and $1.85 per yard for shipped, loose 
measurement. 

The four and one-half miles east from Lexington was made 
entirely of shipped rock at a straight contract price of $2.25 per 
cubic yard, loose measurement, complete. This cost $6,200 per 
mile. The grading was 57,400 cubic yards of earth, an average of 
1,275 yards per mile, at 1314 cents, or $1,689 per mile. The total 
cost for grading and rocking being practically $7,900 per mile. 

A section of bituminous bound pavement was put down on a 
grade too steep on which to hold the water-bound macadam, as 
follows: 


GrACeTOMSCCULONED Avie Gis ce nis on saat J elsho sie saunas ot shea we ee eee 8 per cent. 
WENA HNEOMSECLLOIMED AVECe nat kel tcepe ce ger eesi-cne el sateen reves tas spleestenepenae 1,120 feet. 
WAG MOMSCCOLONGD AVEO ena ce clasts fo Sus: sarcmos nee om bin Siete Seine akan 30 feet. 
Thickness of base (sledge base, loose measurement)............ 8 inches. 
Thickness of top course (loose measurement).................. 2% inches. 
Bitumen (Am. asphalt) per sq. yd., Ist pouring............... 3.03 gals. 
Bitumen (Am. asphalt) per sq. yd., 2nd pouring............... 0.50 gals. 
BRO GAS OLOUTIVET: Pp OLS Ore y Gicey cack shovceet oi. aren.c tet tocg och nefetenel eS eu cee cMere 3.53 gals. 
Costiof subgrade preparations... . . ci4 cases ps Sj reisles oS ve te eae $0.061 sq. yd. 
Cost of labor (hauling, teams, water, fuel, roller expense, laying 

UTLG EL MAL SUTIN EO rm opeew seers Seance wee pede estar ciate at ee id ud, on eal oulcon see toiaueehe 0.540 sq. yd. 
Costrofirock-andifreighti om rocks ear eae stg o eho eeeteersl sche eee tie 0.589 sq. yd. 
Costrofrasphaltm(SOsit2 perig aye vers 2 cicre es ces Son) wpe ete eee Brel) whe el Saale 0.396 sq. yd. 
Costrofein cidental S72) as ccses ee arate okey eee) sh dee ether abens ee eee ana 0.004 sq. yd. 

PIO GL eearem pepe leees ecore pes ore) IC eer oa ea Top yl Se baal Raa Ph stomew eal ones $1.590 sq. yd. 
Ippo walleye IGS tox idortoleen sue aac ood ote Gabe oO Odic a lois cic me $13,992.00 


MARION COUNTY. 


The county of Marion was selected for this report because it 
is doing good work as a county unit under the strict supervision of 
a county highway engineer, and is not broken up into small units 
and is unhampered by townships or special districts. Marion coun- 
ty topography, soil and climate are characteristic of our river 
counties. The soil is a productive limestone soil, the topography 
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broken by the river bluffs and streams flowing into the river, grad- 
ually becoming less broken and less rough as the distance from the 
river increases, until a few miles back it is a gently rolling to level 
farm country. Limestone or creek gravel of an average road-build- 
ing quality is found generally over the county. 


A well-crowned and maintained road in the Monett district. 


The assessed valuation of Marion, county is twelve and one- 
half million dollars. This figure includes real and personal prop- 
erty and all public service corporations. Road revenue is derived 
from a regular road tax of 10 cents on the $100 of assessed valua- 
tion, a special road and bridge tax of 25 cents on the $100 of as- 
sessed valuation, and saloon licenses. The total amount of road 
funds available for the year 1912 is derived from the following 
sources: 


Saloom licenses. is.55. see eh es Pr ee eee eee $14,000 
Regular tax.......... Maley phawetehe cM Rate Ne eae eNO e as eee ae 6,000 
Speclal tax. 25) Cents One 100;00m ese ete eine 28,000 

Total yearly expenditure... socks. cree ieee cisreeiincre $48 ,000 


Of this sum $6,000 is paid to the road overseers for district 
work. Fifty per cent of this amount is paid to the road overseers 
in salaries alone. The remainder is spent on repairing wooden cul- 
verts and grading roads. According to a statement made by one of 
the county judges, “‘there is absolutely nothing to show at the end 
of the year for an expenditure of $6,000 of the county funds.” 

The sum derived from saloon licenses, $14,000, is expended 
in the construction of concrete culverts and steel bridges and the 
purchase of road machinery. Twenty per cent of this fund has 
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been spent for machinery during the present year. The culvert 
and bridge construction is carried on under the direction of the 
county court and the county highway engineer. The distribution 
of this fund is as follows: 


SteelWOrid Ges. sere on rer eae eltelee he, the rotons a creel nke uss $6,000 
TWO INET rs cee Ae dle, dio ch6 6 69 6 hold Ce ONO.0 GOR CLOSORCEE CRC NCRERE 2,800 
@onereteculiverts: 2 screens hse ea SS Be hole at ers 6, 200 

ATOR eee RIAD S Bony copy Oooo Cue Oscnk enn ioe ONE occ ee eee $14,000 


On the rock road between Palmyra and Hannibal all the 
bridges and culverts are being paid for out of the fund derived 
from the special 25-cent levy. With this exception the money de- 
rived from the 25-cent special road and bridge tax is expended 
upon the construction of hard surfaced roads, of which there are 
now in the neighborhood of 75 miles in the county. 


Reinforced concrete bridge, 15-foot span, 16-foot roadway and 7 feet clear waterway. 


Taxes and license fees are first paid into the hands of the 
county collector, who turns it over to the county treasurer. It is 
then, paid out to the treasury on warrants drawn by the county 
court. Payment is made for work every two weeks. The county 
engineer meets with the court and furnishes them an itemized 
progress report of the road work of the county, together with a 
statement of labor performed and materials used. The court then 
draws warrants to pay the bills which are presented and recom- 
mended by the engineer. 

The total road equipment of the county represents an invest- 
ment of $10,000, and includes approximately the following items: 
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10-ton road roller. 
20-horse power steam engines. 
120-ton capacity rock crushers. 
spans of mules. 
15 wheel scrapers. 
20 drag scrapers. 
2 elevators for rock crushers. 
2 screens and bins for rock crushers. 
Quarrying tools. 
Road plows. 
Road drags. 
Road graders. 
1 Monroe leveller with a 45-horsepower I. H. C. gasoline tractor. 


to bt Ww 


Earth roadway first time over with modern machinery. 


The steam traction engine costs $1,500, while the Monroe lev- 
eller and engine costs $3,200. The Monroe leveller is a form of 
road drag or grader which covers the entire roadway from ditch 
to ditch. Its field is the earth road, which must be graded to a 
good crown prior to use of leveller and the surface of the road 
must be practically free from vegetation, especially sod. The road 
should also be practically free of rocks. The machine and engine 
each cover a width of 12 feet, so that all culverts and bridges must 
have at least a width of 12 feet to allow crossing. The machine 
is so constructed that the grading blades may be drawn in, thus 
permitting the machine to pass over bridges and culverts, and also 
permitting its use on roads of less width than the maximum draft 
of the machine. 
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The operating expense of the Monroe leveller outfit is $9.00 
per day. This figure includes gasoline, lubricant and hire of two 
men, one to operate the leveller and the other to run the engine. 
It is claimed by the manufacturers that 15 to 20 miles of road can 
be traversed per day one way, and that once going over the road 
is sufficient to put it in first-class condition. This assumes the 
road to be in ideal condition for work. It is our opinion, however, 
that one round will be necessary on most roads to give satisfactory 
results. Admitting that 20 miles can be traversed per day, and 
that one round is necessary to put the road in prime condition, a 
length of 10 miles of road can be graded per day. The cost will 
therefore be 90 cents per mile. 


Hannibal and Palmyra macadam road, Marion county. 


At the present time a macadam road is under construction be- 
tween Palmyra and Hannibal, a distance of 12 miles. Seven miles 
of the road has been constructed. The work of construction, is still 
going on, but it is not expected that the road will be completed be- 
fore the summer of 1913. The rocking of the road is being done 
under a contract of $1.25 per cubic yard in the finished road, the 
county furnishing the crushing and quarrying equipment, consist- 
ing of engine, crusher, elevator, screen and quarrying tools which 
include drills, picks, crowbars, etc. The subgrade is placed in con- 
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dition to receive the metal, and no part of its preparation or grad- 
ing is included in the foregoing contract. All concrete culverts are 
constructed by the county, and this work is done prior to the mac- 
adamizing. Concrete for culverts is costing $7.00 per cubic yard. 
This road is costing $4,000 per mile, inclusive of the above grading, 
culverts and metal. There is not a grade on the entire 12 miles to 
exceed 4 per cent. The road is 22 feet wide from ditch to ditch, 
with a width of metal of 14 feet and a depth of 12 inches loose 
measure. The subgrade is being thoroughly rolled with a 10-ton 
roller before receiving the metal, which is placed in two courses, 
each 6 inches thick. Each course of crushed stone is likewise be- 
ing thoroughly compacted by rolling. Limestone screenings are 
finally spread over the surface, which is again rolled. No water is 
used in the construction of the macadam roadbed. 
Yours very truly, 


CURTIS HILL, 
State Highway Engineer. 
Columbia, Mo., December 30, 1912. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE VETERINARIAN. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Board of Agriculture: 


I beg herewith to submit my annual report 
for the year 1912 for your consideration. All 
lines of sanitary control work attempted by this 
department have progressed satisfactorily. 

We are much concerned over the numerous 
reports of sheep scabies. While the reported 
points of infection are reduced practically one- 
half over the year 1911, yet the infection is scat- 
tered over a wide territory and will demand our 
serious consideration and attention the coming 
year. There have been shipped from Missouri 
to the public markets thirty shipments of sheep 
infected with scabies. We have traced the infection from several 
of these shipments back to the public stockyards, unquestionably 
coming from other states. 


Dr. S. Sheldon. 
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This alone demonstrates the necessity of legislation governing 
the importation of live stock into this State. We would most 
heartily recommend a statute requiring that all live stock for entry 
into this State be properly inspected by official inspectors of the 
state of origin before being allowed to enter. We can never hope 
to entirely eradicate contagious diseases if we continue to be made 
the dumping ground for other states. 

We firmly believe that all contagious and infectious diseases 
can and should be controlled, but owing to the condition of our 
funds for the past year it has been impossible for us to look after 
many calls that deserved an investigation. This is necessarily a 
serious drawback to our sanitary control work. It is all-important 
that we be prepared to promptly take charge of an outbreak of any 
contagious disease when it first makes its appearance. 

The work of this office has steadily increased until we were 
compelled to keep a stenographer constantly employed. Mr. W. B. 
Kirtley was employed on July 10th at a salary of $50 per month and 
has rendered the State good and faithful service. 

A tabulated report of investigations of contagious diseases will 
appear elsewhere in your annual report. I herewith give a brief 
summary covering contagious diseases with which we have had to 
deal in the past year. 


ANTHRAX. 


We received only one official report of anthrax for the past 
year within the State. This outbreak was promptly placed under 
strict quarantine and was confined to the farm where it originated. 
All other exposed animals were vaccinated against the disease and 
the premises disinfected, with the result that the loss was very 
light. 


CEREBRITIS. 


During the months of January and February and the first half 
of March the State suffered considerable loss from cerebritis, com- 
monly called ‘‘cornstalk disease, “blind staggers,” etc. This dis- 
ease is caused by the stock eating moldy or wormy corn and corn 
fodder. Treatment is practically useless after the animal once 
develops the disease. Fortunately, it is easily prevented when the 
cause is pointed out and directions followed as to feeding. Horses 
are the most susceptible to the disease. A change to good, clean, 
wholesome food is all that is necessary. 
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FORAGE POISONING—OR HORSE PLAGUE OF THE CENTRAL WEST. 


The widespread interest in this disease was due to the 
mysterious manner in which it spread over the western states, 
especially Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Colorado, Iowa and a few 
points in Missouri. Soon after the appearance of this disease federal 
and state officials hurried to the stricken field and began an ex- 
tensive investigation to determine its cause and prevention. 

The first cases reported were from Ness county, Kansas, the 
latter part of July, and the disease spread rapidly over the western 
-half of Kansas and soon made its appearance in the other states 
above referred to. Many of the investigators claimed that the 
disease was not contagious, and that it was due to a fungus growth 
on the grass produced by the peculiar season. Others claimed that 
the disease was contagious. 

In order to be better prepared to act intelligently we consulted 
with Governor Hadley, and at the Governor’s directions we made a 
careful investigation, of the disease. In the meantime hurried ar- 
rangements had been made for calling the Board of Agriculture to- 
gether for the purpose of issuing a proclamation prohibiting the 
importation of horses from any of the states where the infection 
existed. After a careful investigation at Dodge City, Great Bend 
and Hoxie, Kan., we came to the conclusion that the disease was not 
infectious and could not be transmitted from one animal to another, 
but was simply a forage poisoning. Therefore a quarantine could 
offer us no protection and we so wired your honorable Secretary. 
In the meantime considerable pressure was brought to bear upon 
Governor Hadley, and in order to satisfy the people, a call was issued 
for a meeting of the Board of Agriculture at the Hotel Baltimore, 
Kansas City, where the situation was discussed in open meeting, 
when it was decided unanimously by the members of the Board of 
Agriculture present that a State quarantine was unwarranted and 
would offer no protection against the disease. 

With the approach of cool weather the disease disappeared, but 
not until the several states above referred to had suffered a tre- 
mendous loss. We have received an unofficial report that Kansas 
suffered a loss of over 25,000 horses. A few cases developed in the 
extreme northwestern part of the State, but soon disappeared with 
a comparatively small loss, which did not exceed 75 head. 
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GLANDERS. 


In the past year we have made splendid progress in the eradica- 
tion of glanders from this State. There were 52 cases found within 
the State the past year, compared with 97 cases the previous year. 
The 52 cases were distributed as follows: Kansas City, 24; St. 
Louis, 6; St. Joseph, 2, and the balance of the State, 20. We are not 
entirely satisfied that the veterinarians of St. Louis are promptly re- 
porting all cases of glanders found. We will give this careful con- 
sideration and investigate as to the facts and insist on all cases 
being promptly reported to this office. When we stop to consider 
the enormous traffic in horses and mules that is carried on through- 
out the State, and that one of the largest markets in the world for 
horses and mules is right at our very door, we must consider the 
above a remarkable showing for this State. The fact that we have 
so few cases of glanders in this State, compared with other states, 
is due largely to the small indemnity that is allowed for condemned 
horses and our rigid quarantine system and the thorough disinfect- 
ing of all premises when the condemned animals are removed. We 
have reliable information, however it is unofficial, that each of the 
Dakotas pays out more for horses and mules condemned for glanders 
than Missouri receives biennially for this entire department. The 
state of New York spends $350,000 annually in an attempt to eradi- 
cate glanders and tuberculosis, yet little is acomplished. In the city 
of Boston, during the year ending November 30, 1911, there were 
condemned 387 horses and mules for glanders. Compare St. Louis 
with Boston, where we find 6 cases for the former. Massachusetts 
spends $75,000 annually, while Missouri spends $12,500. The re- 
sults obtained in Missouri are certainly very gratifying. 


HOG CHOLERA. 


The State is passing through one of the most disastrous out- 
breaks of hog cholera in its history. The.disease covers practically 
the entire State. The infection, in a measure, was undoubtedly car- 
ried over from last year and, unless some radical action is taken by 

this Board with a view to the eradication and control of hog cholera, 
this terrible loss will continue indefinitely. The last crop report 
shows a shrinkage in our hog supply of 34 per cent. This cannot all 
be charged to hog cholera. We believe, however, that it is conserva- 
tive to estimate our loss due.to hog cholera at eight millions of 
dollars. This loss, unfortunately, falls for the greater part on the 
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poor and those in moderate circumstances, leaving many farmers in 
Missouri without their meat supply for the coming year. Worst of 
all, we have not advanced one step in the direction of eradication, 
in fact general conditions are more unfavorable and the disease 
shows less signs of abating than it did one year ago. The results 
have been a sore disappointment to the taxpayers. Many things 
have contributed to the above failure. 

Many plants have come into existence for the manufacture of 
hog cholera serum, when possible only two in ten are constantly 
manufacturing reliable and potent serum. This fact alone has 
caused many to doubt the efficiency of the serum treatment. The 
protection given by the serum alone method lasts only four to six 
weeks. However, many have used it without being properly advised 
as to the period of immunity. At the end of the above time Mr. 
Farmer’s hogs would contract hog cholera. When he was again 
advised to vaccinate, he would reply that they had been vaccinated 
only a month previous and that there was nothing to the serum 
treatment, as he had tried it. 

Then we have the simultaneous method that has contributed to 
the present outbreak of hog cholera. After my recent investigation, 
I found in one county that approximately ten thousand hogs had 
been vaccinated by this method. We personally consulted with many 
of the farmers in this county and individually they are more than 
pleased with the results. On the other hand we found at least two 
farmers whose hogs had contracted cholera from the above method, 
from recently vaccinated hogs, where hogs were allowed to associate 
with each other with only a wire fence between. 

Serum administration has had much to do with discrediting its 
use. This is due to the fact that incompetent parties have gone 
forth with serum and syringe and vaccinated sick hogs, regardless of 
the disease that they were suffering from. Many were using im- 
potent serum, others reduced the dosage in order to make the serum 
go as far as possible, as they were vaccinating for so much per head. 
The serum was administered in every conceivable manner. Hogs 
were left where they died to be feasted on by birds and dogs, or 
buried a few inches deep, only to be dragged forth at some future 
time, to start a fresh outbreak of hog cholera. All of the above have 
contributed to make this the most disastrous outbreak of hog cholera 
in our history. 

When we cast about for a remedy, we must bear in mind that 
the Board of Agriculture is the only body in the State charged and 
empowered with the control of contagious diseases. Notwithstand- 
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ing the good intentions of others, unless their efforts are under your 
control and directions, they must, in the future, as in the past, 
prove abortive. 

As a remedy for the control of hog cholera, I would make the 
following remmendations: 

First—That State serum be distributed and administered under 
the supervision of those charged with the control of contagious dis- 
eases. If this is not practical and the two departments cannot be 
brought together on a satisfactory basis, then we should ask for suf- 
ficient appropriations for the building of a plant, under your direc- 
tions, for the manufacture of serum for distribution at actual cost 
of production. = 

Second—That all plants engaged in the manufacture of hog 
cholera serum, that do an interstate business, should be placed under 
the supervision of the Bureau of Animal Industry. All plants doing 
a State business should be placed under State supervision, with a 
license fee sufficient to cover cost of inspection. This would insure 
potent serum. 

Third—tThe administration of the simultaneous method should 
be under the directions of those charged with the control of con- 
tagious diseases and should be properly safeguarded. 

Fourth—The law governing the disposition of carcasses of hogs 
that have died of cholera should be changed. The word “bury” 
should be struck out, which would require all carcasses to be burned. 
The law should then be rigidly enforced. 

Fifth—All railroad stock pens should be placed in quarantine 
and no hogs permitted to return to the country, after passing 
through or into said stock pens, except under the strictest sanitary 
precautions. 

Sixth—Serum should be manufactured in sufficient quantities 
so that there would be no delay in taking charge of an outbreak 
of hog cholera and placing it under prompt control the same as 
other contagious diseases. 

Seventh—Serum should be administered by the State free of 
charge. The owner should be instructed how to disinfect his 
premises in the most practical manner, also the precautions neces- 
sary to keep cholera from his farm. All directions and instruc- 
tions should be in writing. 

Highth—For statistical and educational purposes, blanks should 
be furnished to those administering the serum, which should con- 
tain the following data: Date, name and address of applicant, num- 

A—5 3 
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ber of hogs apparently well, number of hogs sick, total number of 
hogs treated, approximate weight, and amount of serum injected. 
This report should be filled out in duplicate and one copy filed with 
the State Veterinarian, and one with the director in charge of the 
laboratory in which the serum was manufactured. In addition to 
this, the owner should be furnished with blanks and should be re- 
quired to file in duplicate, at the expiration of 30 days, as above, 
giving results of treatment. 

In conclusion, if the above plans are not practical, then we 
would suggest that this board draw a plan of procedure that is 
practical and you will have our hearty co-operation and support. 


RABIES. 


The State has been very fortunate in the number of outbreaks 
of rabies; in fact we have had only two reports of rabies in live 
stock. Numerous cases have been reported in dogs, but perhaps 
less than any former year. When it is known that dogs have been 
exposed to rabies they should be destroyed, as the period of incuba- 
tion varies, and an animal once inoculated with the virus from a 
rabid animal may develop the disease after many months. 


DISEASE OF SHEEP. 


No reports have been received of foot rot or lip and leg 
disease for the past year. 

We have received several reports of stomach worms in sheep 
and have given the same our careful attention and prescribed for 
each, with beneficial results. We have received reports of thirty 
shipments of sheep to the public markets infected with scabies. 
Reports received show this disease to be badly scattered, as the dis- 
ease originated in nineteen different counties. Laclede county leads 
in number of points of infection with seven. Wright is a close sec- 
ond with five, Howard has three, Morgan four, Shelby two, Atchison 
two, and Pike, Osage, Webster, Lincoln, Camden, Monroe, Pulaski 
and Daviess counties one each. It will be noted from the above that 
the infection is badly scattered and that it will require considerable 
time and expense to make a thorough investigation of the flocks in 
the different counties above mentioned and cause them to be dipped 
in the proper solutions and the premises thoroughly disinfected. We 
must give this our immediate attention as soon as our funds are 
available, with a view of eradicating sheep scab from the State. 
In connection with the above, I wish to direct your attention to the 
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fact that six of the above points of infection were introduced into 
this State through the public stockyards, unquestionably originat- 
ing in other states. Also, the commercial dips are to blame for a 
very large per cent of the scabies that now exists in this State. 
It will be the policy of this department in the future to recognize 
only two dips, namely, the lime and sulphur dip and the nicotine as 
prepared by the government formulas. We would also recommend 
for your consideration that a law be enacted prohibiting the im- 
portation of sheep that are intended for feeding or breeding pur- 
poses into this State until they have been inspected by the proper 
officials that are charged with the sanitary control work in the 
state in which they originate, or by a veterinarian in the employ 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, and that they must be dipped at 
least once in one of the dips above referred to under the super- 
vision of an inspector in the Bureau of Animal Industry, when 
passing through the public stock yards, before entering this State. 

In the future no sheep will be released from quarantine unless 
one of the two dips above referred to has been used and again 
repeated on the tenth day, as per instruction from this office. By 
adopting the above plan we hope to secure and hold the confidence 
of the men interested in the sheep industry, thereby co-operating 
with them, and in a comparatively short time we should be able 
to eradicate sheep scab from Missouri. 


SWAMP FEVER. 


We have received reports of several cases of swamp fever, 
especially from the southeastern and southern part of the State; 
in fact we are inclined to believe that this disease is on the increase 
and should receive more careful attention the coming year. 
Experiments should be carried on in the laboratory to determine 
the most practical method for the control of the above disease. 


TEXAS FEVER. 


When we assumed the duties of the office of State Veterinarian 
on the 16th of last January, we found a part of four counties under 
State and federal quarantine, namely, Newton, McDonald, Oregon 
and Ripley counties. A full description of each of the counties 
that was under quarantine at this time will be given later in our 
recommendations. We immediately made arrangements with Dr. 
E. A. Wight of Little Rock, Arkansas, inspector in charge of tick- 
eradication work for the Bureau of Animal Industry, for a renewal 
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of the previous contract between his department and the State of 
Missouri. It was agreed that he would duplicate the force employed 
by the State in this work. We employed Mr. Ed Moore, who was 
in the service of the State last year, as inspector in Ripley county, 

Dr. H. C. Tuck, one of our regular field veterinarians, was sent 
to McDonald county with headquarters at Neosho. Later, Dr. L. 
D. Brown, another of our field veterinarians, was sent to Newton 
county, with instructions to look after the quarantined area and 
some additional territory in Jasper county, with headquarters at 
Joplin. Regular inspections were made of all herds where it was 
thought there was danger of infection being located. Some of the 
herds were examined only once or twice. 

All ticky herds were placed under quarantine with the farm 
on which they were located and were held until it was thought 
that there was no danger of further infection. All premises where 
infection is liable to be carried over until next year are still in 
quarantine. 

In McDonald county there were 278 herds held under observa- 
tion. In the above herds there were 2,356 cattle. The number 
of herds found ticky during the season was nineteen, while eight 
herds were held in quarantine as probable points of infection for 
the year 1913. 

In Newton county there was a total of 51 herds held under 
observation. The total number of cattle in the 51 herds was 429. 
Seven herds were found ticky, while seven were held in quarantine 
as probable points of infection for the year 1913. 

In addition to the above a report was received at this office 
that a shipment of ticky cattle, originating at Cassville in Barry 
county, was received at the National Stockyards and Dr. H. C. 
Tuck and Dr. Elwell, veterinarian for the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, made an examination of the herds in that vicinity and found 
two herds of cattle infested with ticks. One herd of 30 head, 
owned by Mr. M. N. Brown of Cassville, was found badly infested 
and is held in quarantine. Another herd of eighteen belonging to 
W. A. Craig, near Cassville, was found slightly infected and is held 
in quarantine. 

These farms will undoubtedly be infested next year. A re- 
port was received at this office that ticky cattle were shipped from 
Horse Hollow in Shannon county. An investigation was made 
by Dr. Tuck and Dr. Darby, veterinarian for the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, and it was found that three ticky cattle in the herd 
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originated near Summerville, in Texas county. Few cattle were 
left on the range at the time of the above investigation and no other 
infection was found. 

We would recommend that a thorough investigation of the 
herds in this vicinity be made early this year. We would also 
recommend that inspections be made early this spring over the 
territory and herds that are now held in quarantine, especially 
along the Oklahoma state line. We are in constant danger of 
ticky cattle drifting from infected territory in Oklahoma into Mis- 
souri, also from cattle that might be driven across the line in 
violation of our State quarantine. 

Oregon county was found free from infection and will remain 
so unless infection is introduced from outside territory. 

Ripley county, as in the past, has caused us considerable annoy- 
ance. Early in the spring of 1912 I made a trip to Doniphan and 
made arrangements to meet the cattlemen of the infested district. 
We talked over the situation and we finally persuaded them to build 
two dipping vats for the dipping of cattle in the quarantine area. 
I felt confident that we would be able to thoroughly eradicate the 
ticks from Ripley county. In this we were very much disap- 
pointed. While many of the cattle owners co-operated faithfully with 
the State and federal inspectors, yet there were enough that were 
indifferent and that refused or neglected to bring their cattle to the 
vats on the date set to greatly hinder and delay our work of eradi- 
cation. Much of the infection was carried through the winter by 
the town cows of Doniphan. It will therefore be necessary to hold 
the quarantine area in Ripley county over for another year. 

I would therefore recommend that the following area in 
Ripley county be held under State and federal quarantine another 
year: 

Congressional township 23 N., range 1 E. Congressional town- 
ship 23 N., range 2 E. The north half of congressional township 
22 N., range 1 E, and the part of the north half of congressional 
23 N, range 2 E, which lies west of Current river. 

The above area can be easily inspected this coming year and 
there is no reason why the quarantine should not be raised at 
the end of the tick season, if the cattlemen will render the State 
and federal authorities any assistance at all. I would recommend 
that the following areas hereinafter described be released from 
quarantine, except the cattle and farms that are now held under 
local quarantine: 
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Oregon county—Congressional township 21 N., range 3 W., 
and the south half of congressional township 22 N., range 3 W. 

Newton county.—That part of congressional townships 27 N., 
ranges 33 and 34 W.; also that part of the west half of township 
27 N., range 32 W., which lies north of Shoal creek. All this can 
be locally known as that part of Shoal creek municipal township 
which lies north of Shoal creek. 

McDonald county—Congressional townships 22 and 23 N., 
range 34 W. 

The above area, except that part of Ripley county and all of 
Oregon, Newton and McDonald counties, except the farms and cattle 
held under local quarantine, I would recommend a release at once. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


Perhaps there is no disease with which we have to deal that is 
of such great social and economic importance as tuberculosis. The 
fact that this disease is readily transmitted from animal to man is 
no longer a question of doubt. When we stop to consider the enor- 
mous waste of human lives that is caused annually by tuberculosis, 
we find that this disease is worthy of our most serious considera- 
tion. 

It is conservatively estimated that throughout the civilized 
world there is a death loss of 1,095,000 annually; 3,000 for each 
day, 2 for each minute. In Missouri for the year 1911, there were 
over 5,000 deaths and over 50,000 men, women and children that 
were partially or totally incapacitated from earning a livelihood. 

In Bulletin No. 11, which is now in press, we have cited many 
authentic cases from our most scientific investigators showing that 
bovine tuberculosis is readily transmitted to man, especially is this 
true of children. 

We believe that it is simply a waste of time and money to at- 
tempt the eradication of tuberculosis in man without first render- 
ing the source of our milk supply free from the tubercle bacilli. 
Practically all states are taking active steps to eradicate this dis- 
ease from their dairies. The plan outlined by your former State 
Veterinarian will be followed, with but few changes, for the eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis from the cattle of Missouri. 

When we assumed charge of the office, we found that what is 
known as the “intradermal tuberculin test’? was giving splendid 
results, as was shown by the records on file, therefore this method 
was continued. During the year ending January 1, 1913, there 
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were tested and tagged by the State, 9,291 cattle. The number of 
those tested and not tagged was 682. All of the above cattle were 
found healthy. The number of tuberculous cattle condemned dur- 
ing the year was 337. The number of those slaughtered where no 
lesions were found was 8. The number tested by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry and tagged with State tags, 4,976. The number 
condemned by the government for tuberculosis was 91. The total 
number tested by the State and government and found healthy was 
14,267. The total number of cattle tested in the State for the 
year ending January lst was 15,377. The total number of cattle 
admitted into the State for feeding and grazing purposes and im- 
mediate slaughter, for which certificates were issued on affidavit 
was 417,498. 

To show the enormous amount of work that can be accom- 
plished with the intradermal test in our tuberculous eradication 
work we will give as as an illustration the following: During the 
past year there were approximately 1,500 separate herds tested by 
the above method. Of the three deputies employed in this work, 
only one worked the entire year, the other two put in but six months 
each, when they were removed to the tick-eradication work. You 
will therefore note that these men accomplished in one year, with 
the intradermal method, work which would have required five 
years under the old thermal method. During the past year we 
have tested the dairy herds supplying milk to the following cities: 
St. Joseph, Sedalia, Independence, Kirkwood and Springfield. All 
tuberculous animals were promptly removed from the herd and 
slaughtered as required by law. The herds were again retested at 
the proper time, and when we were satisfied that they were free 
from tuberculosis they were issued a health certificate. 

Our tests have been followed in each instance by an inspection 
by Dr. Cutler, your Drug and Food Commissioner, with splendid re- 
sults. 

The pure-bred breeders of the State are beginning to realize the 
importance of the tuberculin test. We have on file in the office 
many applications to which we are giving our attention as fast as 
possible. We believe that this should be encouraged. With this 
end in view, at a recent meeting of the Association of State Veteri- 
narians the following resolution was introduced: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that the authorities charged with 
the control of live stock sanitary matters in each state do everything in their power to en- 
courage the owners of tuberculosis free herds, as determined by official tests. To this end 
the names and addresses of the owners of such tuberculosis free herds should be supplied 
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to the agricultural press for publication and time limits on tuberculin test certificates ac- 
companying interstate shipments of cattle from such herds may be extended as may seem 
wise. 

It is further the sense of this association that the names and addresses of the owners 
of notoriously tuberculous herds and those of unscrupulous dealers shall be furnished to the 
authorities charged with the control of contagious and infectious diseases in the several 


states. 
PAUL DISCHER, Chairman, 


J. I. GIBSON, Iowa. Ohio. 
O. H. ELIASON, Wisconsin. S. SHELDON, Secretary, 
ROBERT GRAHAM, Kentucky. Committee. 


December 4, 1912. 


We believe that this is a step in the right direction, and that 
all herds that are found free from tuberculosis or placed under the 
charge of this department and tested from time to time until the 
disease is eradicated should be encouraged. A list of the herds 
known to be free from tuberculosis should be given publicity, so 
that breeders may know where to buy cattle that have been officially 
tested. 

During the past year the validity of our proclamation govern- 
ing the importation of dairy and breeding cattle into this State has 
been questioned. A short time ago a temporary injunction was 
granted against this office, preventing the enforcement of the 
tuberculin test of cattle coming from St. Clair county, Illinois. 
While we confidently expect to have this injunction dissolved at the 
hearing for the permanent injunction, we are, for the present, 
being made the dumping ground for cattle coming from the 
National Stockyards. In order to better protect our live stock 
industry, I would recommend that a law be enacted requiring all 
live stock entering this State to be properly inspected by the proper 
officials and accompanied by a certificate certifying that they are 
free from contagious and infectious diseases. With the exception 
of Florida, Illinois, Nevada, Ohio and West Virginia, every state 
in the Union is now enforcing quarantine regulations, thereby pre- 
venting the introduction of diseased stock. It will be impossible to 
eradicate contagious diseases, unless statutory protection is pro- 
vided. 

S. SHELDON, 
State Veterinarian. 
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REPORT OF DAIRY COMMISSIONER. 


To the Honorable Board of Agriculture: 

Last March, through the courtesy of the 
Burlington Railroad, a dairy and poultry special 
was run over that road from St. Louis north 
and west. Leaving St. Louis at 8 o’clock the 
morning of March 5th and concluding the run 
on March 9th, the following towns were visit- 
ed: Winfield, Elsberry, Clarksville, Canton, 
Palmyra, Monroe, Shelbina, Clarence, New 
Cambria, Bucklin, Brookfield, Chillicothe, 
Hamilton, Lathrop, Kearney, Harlem, Cameron, 
St. Joseph, Amazonia, Savannah, Bolckow, 
Barnard, Pickering, Hopkins, Maryville, King City, Darlington, 
Bethany, Ridgeway and Albany. 

Through the courtesy of Dean Williams of the school of 
journalism, certain members of the school accompanied the train 
to write up each meeting. Previous to the running of the train, 
the young men of the school of journalism wrote for each paper 
in each town to be visited an account of what was expected to be 
accomplished by the lectures, and setting forth the advantages of 
Missouri as a dairy State. 

During the trip it was found that over one hundred columns 
of reading matter had been printed relative to the train and its 
personnel, and material was accumulated to be used by these 
journalists in the future in writing up Missouri for magazines and 
papers out of the State. The train was unaccompanied by any 
special advertising feature other than the lectures. 

That great good was accomplished is evidenced by the fact 
that it was estimated that at least 20,000 farmers and their wives 
attended these lectures, filling two lecture cars at each stop, and 
often making an overflow meeting necessary. The interest was 
especially noticeable at Ridgeway in the northern part of the State. 
There eighteen inches of snow covered the ground, yet not less than 
one hundred and fifty bobsleds were in evidence about the hitching 
racks in town, and not less than 1,000 people were present at the 
station to receive the train. Six lectures were given at this point. 


Dr. W. P.. Cutler. 
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I desire to emphasize the able assistance given by Hon. T. E. 
Quisenberry, Director of the State Poultry Experiment Station, R. 
C. Lawry and Mr. Curtis Hill, State Highway Engineer. 

In the larger towns where the evening lectures were given, in 
almost every instance the commercial club of that town took charge 
of the meeting. In each town, also, a lecturer was provided for the 
high school. 

Following concerning the trip is from the University Mis- 
sourian, but as here used is necessarily condensed: 


Dr. W. P. Cutler, State Dairy and Pure Food Commissioner, Prof. Frank L. Martin 
and six students of the school of journalism, arrived in Columbia yesterday afternoon after 
a five-day trip through northern Missouri on a dairy and poultry special train run by the 
Burlington Railroad. Dean Walter Williams, who was on the train three days, came home 
Saturday. 

The trip ended Saturday night at St. Joseph, where the party broke up. Dr. Cutler 
and the journalists, with R. C. Lawry of Pacific, Mo., were taken in a special car to St. Louis, 
the near point to Columbia on the Burlington’s lines. 

Thirty-one towns in northern Missouri were addressed by the lecturers on board the 
special train. It is estimated that not less than 20,000 persons heard the lectures. At 
nearly every stop the two lecture cars on the train were filled, talks were made at the high 
schools and in several towns overflow meetings were held on the station platform. The 
trip is said to have been one of the most successful ever made by a railroad in this State. 

Dr. W. P. Cutler managed the trip, and a large measure of its success is due to him. 
The six students in journalism, working under the direction of Professor Martin, furnished 
news stories to about seventy-five newspapers. At Canton, Mo., the last lecture stop 
during the first afternoon out, the merchants closed their stores to hear the lectures. Passing 
through Hannibal, the train proceeded to Palmyra for the first night stop. A big meeting 
was held in the Marion county courthouse. 

At New Cambria, on the second day's run, a brass band and an immense crowd met 
the train. The night stop was at Brookfield. Dean Walter Williams joined the party 
here and made an address in the circuit court room at Brookfield. The third night's stop 
was at Cameron, Mo., and after the lectures the train left for St. Joseph, where the party 
spent the night Friday. The train went north over the Creston branch of the Burlington, 
a busy day ending with a night meeting at Maryville. The night was spent at St. Joseph, 
and Saturday the train traveled over the Chariton branch as far as Ridgeway. At this 
point, nine miles from the Towa line, the highest attendance record was reached, close to 
1,000 persons hearing the lecture. 

The lecturers on the special train were: Dr. W. P. Cutler, State Pure Food and Dairy 
Commissioner; E. A. Ikenberry, State Dairy Inspector, Columbia; T. E. Quisenberry, 
Director of the State Poultry Experiment Station, Mountain Grove; R. C. Lawry, Pacific, 
Mo., and Curtis Hill, State Highway Engineer, Columbia. Besides Dean Williams, who 
was with the party almost three days, the following were from the school of journalism: 
Professor Martin, E. R. A. Felgate, Shanghai, China; F. M. Harrison, Gallatin, Mo.; B. O. 
Brown, Fort Worth, Tex.; Seigel Mayer, King City, Mo.; E. M. Todd, Columbia; Walter 
Stemmons, Joplin, Mo. The following men were on the trip: J. D. Baker, division passenger 
agent, St. Joseph; A. L. West, assistant general freight agent, St. Joseph; F. E. Hollingshead, 
general agent, Hannibal; C. P. Lewis, superintendent dining car service, Chicago; Sidney 
Roy, secretary of the Hannibal Commercial Club, and J. A. Corby of St. Joseph, were on 
the train during parts of the trip. 


On the first of June Inspector E. A. Ikenberry tendered his 
resignation in order to accept a position with the Federal Govern- 
ment, since which time no especial inspection of the milk stations 
in Missouri has been accomplished other than that incident to food 
inspection. 

During the month of February, by invitation of Mr. Eugene 
Bennett and Mr. Tom Hall, the Commissioner, together with In- 
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spector Ikenbery, visited Carthage and vicinity, and each made 
ten speeches in the schoolhouses of Jasper county, advocating the 
milking of cows by the farmer as being especially profitable. The 
weather was very cold, but through the courtesy of Messrs. Bennett 
and Hall, the speakers were provided with an automobile, and on 
several occasions as many as twenty-five miles were traveled to 
reach speaking points. 

The result of this campaign was the establishment of a splendid 
modern creamery at Carthage, which is now prospering. The 
capital stock of this creamery has recently been increased, and the 
people of Carthage and vicinity are taking great interest in the 
enterprise. The creamery company has purchased a large automo- 
bile truck which gathers up the cream through the county and de- 
livers it to the creamery each day. 

Colonel W. H. Phelps, notably, has built a model dairy barn 
on a farm a mile from Carthage, and has placed therein forty 
Jerseys, most of them registered. I consider this extremely 
fortunate for the dairy interests of that region, for the reason that 
this up-to-date, well-equipped plant will always be a demonstration 
to the farmers of the possibilities of dairying, and it will be a 
center to which the farmers of Jasper county can come to learn 
the best methods. It would be very much to the advantage of the 
State if other public-spirited citizens would take the initiative in 
this particular. 

Not only has the dairy plant just mentioned above been estab- 
lished near Carthage, but many of the farmers in Jasper county 
are going into the dairy business, and many have added cows to 
their herds. 

During the month of January, Inspector Ikenberry scored 78 
dairies in St. Louis, totaling 2,070 cows; total number of cows 
milking, 2,000, producing 4,665 gallons daily; each dairy averaging 
26.54 cows; average number milking, 25.64, producing 59.81 gal- 
lons daily, with an average score of 55.21. The lowest score found 
was 438; the highest 69. 

During February, March, April and May, the dairies furnish- 
ing milk to St. Joseph were scored, showing 43 dairies inspected, 
with a total of 954 cows, 814 cows milking, furnishing 1,707 gal- 
lons daily, with an average number of cows, 22.19; number milk- 
ing, average 18.93; average number of gallons, daily, 39.69, with 
an average score of 47.72. 

Much good has been accomplished with the dairies around St. 
Joseph through co-operation with Dr. S. Sheldon, the State Veteri- 
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narian. The latter inspected a large number of herds and in each 
instance where tuberculous cows were found, report was made to 
the Dairy Commisioner and parties were notified by him that they 
would be prosecuted if they sold milk from these condemned ani- 
mals, the result being that very few cows at the present time 
furnishing milk to St. Joseph are tuberculous. 

Several other towns in the State were visited and the dairies 
scored—notably Sedalia, with the following results: Eighteen 
dairies, totaling 321 cows; number milking, 288, producing 83814 
gallons. Average number of cows to each dairy 17.83; average 
number milking, 16; average number of gallons daily, 29.67, with 
an average score of 40.83. In this connection a report was made 
to the mayor and city council of Sedalia by Inspector Ikenberry, 
which illustrates largely conditions in most of the larger towns of 
the State. This report, addressed to the mayor and city council 
of Sedalia, was as follows: 


REPORT OF INSPECTOR IKENBERRY AT SEDALIA. 


I have the honor to report that the courtesy shown the State Dairy Commissioner's 
Department by the city officials in furnishing transportation has enabled the inspection in 
detail of seventeen dairies which furnish milk to Sedalia. 

There are many persons keeping one or more cows that I have not visited because of 
the time allotted me in your city. 

The conditions of the dairies here are no worse than elsewhere where no inspection is 
carried on, but the conditions are of no credit to either the dairymen or the city of Sedalia 
if handled as they have been in the past. 

The construction and equipment, such as the barns and milk houses, on the whole are 
fair, but in some instances they are very poor. The inexcusably bad feature of the condi- 
tions found is the insanitary methods of handling the milk on the part of most dairymen. 

This is due to carelessness and can be greatly improved without much expense. It is 
these conditions that have caused the scores to range from 26 to 64 out of a possible 100 
points. For instance, their barns were not clean and a number of their lots were filthy. 

There is only one man who I believe practices the washing or wiping of the udders with 
a wet cloth, and then keeping his hands washed and clean between milking each cow. This 
practice is very essential both summer and winter. 

In many instances the milk is strained and kept in the barn for some time instead of 
removing it immediately to a milk house. Some milk goes directly from the barn to the 
consumer, and the dreadful fact is that this milk is not cooled. Milk should be cooled to 
at least 50 degrees Fahrenheit immediately after milking each cow. 

Much milk is not bottled as it should be, but poured from vessel to vessel on the dusty 

streets. . 
Some dairymen have resorted to two deliveries a day in order to keep their milk from 
souring. Insanitary conditions and improper cooling has driven them to this practice. I 
do not wish to be understood as saying that the delivery of milk twice a day is not a good 
practice, but I do believe that the milk should be taken care of so as to make such a practice 
unnecessary. In this particular connection allow me to state that much milk is not properly 
handled in the consumer’s hands and too often the dairymen are unjustly blamed. 

Because of the time allotted me here I have taken no samples and cannot say as to its 
purity. Another man will follow me in this work. However, I have reason for suggesting 
that this phase of inspection be investigated from time to time. The man who uses a pre- 
servative for.keeping his milk is a criminal and should be treated as such. 

Many of the milk houses are not kept clean, and some are not screened against the 
flies. The vessels are not inverted in pure air and cared for as they should be by some men. 

There was one dairyman who for one and one-half months ran his retail route during 
which time he had four children with scarlet fever in his house. This family was attended 
by a Sedalia doctor who knowingly permitted this dreadful and unlawful act. It isover 
now, and to mention this in a newspaper would put the poor dairyman out of business 
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while had it been handled properly, the cows could have been moved from the premises, 
and dairying could be continued by another party for a few months. 

In my visit I have talked over the various conditions above mentioned with many other 
problems in a heart to heart manner with each man, with a view to educating him, at the 
same time pointing out improvements which can be made with little expense and giving 
good results, not only to the dairymen, but to the consuming public. 

Each dairyman has taken to my suggestions and treated me with hospitality. Many 
of them will follow up my suggestions, while there are probably others who will continue 
in their usual way. These may be the ones that are now in the worst condition. 

For the protection of the man who is doing the right thing and for the good of the dairy 
industry, I recommend to the city council that they pass a rigid ordinance covering all 
phases of the dairy work. 

This will protect the man who is trying to do the right thing and it will line up the 
crook or close him out with continued and increasing fines. The good dairymen of Sedalia 
will back the city in this movement. 

After the ordinance is passed, a qualified inspector should be employed, one with modern 
ideas, to help the dairyman who wants help, and at the same time with backbone enough 
to line up the crook, the man who poisons your babies or sells you water for milk, or handles 
his product in an insanitary manner. a 

Milk, if embalmed, watered or handled in an insanitary manner, can be sold cheaper 
than good milk, and it is this fact that is causing many prominent families of Sedalia to 
compel their milkmen to do things which are unlawful or lose their trade, because some other 
crook has offered them a few more tickets for a dollar. I consider seven cents a quart for 
summer milk and eight cents a quart for winter milk a fair price to the dairymen for retailing 
bottled milk which has been produced from cows free from tuberculosis, kept in clean barns 
and handled properly. 


Late in the summer, owing to the prevalence of typhoid fever 
in Springfield, the president of the State Board of Health requested 
the Dairy Commissioner to make an inspection of the dairies 
around that city, including the water supply, with a view of elimi- 
nating possible danger from that source. 

The Commissioner and two inspectors went to Springfield in 
response to this invitation and spent several days there. With only 
one exception, the water supply of each dairy was contaminated, 
and each dairy so affected was required to make a different arrange- 
ment, in many instances new deep wells being dug. These dairies 
scored as follows: 

Number of dairies inspected, 31; total number of cows, 708; 
number milking, 615, producing 973 gallons daily; each dairy 
averaging 22.84 cows; average number milking, 19.84, producing 
31.39 gallons daily, with an average score of 49.21. 

Some time since, this department appealed to tne Federal 
Government to secure help in the matter of inspecting the milk 
shipped into St. Louis from southern Illinois. An astonishing re- 
sult was found in the matter of cleanliness in this milk. For 
example, according to the report of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, as high as 200,000,000 bacteria to the cubic centi- 
meter—relatively a quarter of a teaspoonful—were found. As 
high as 1,000,000 of the Coli group, which is the bowel germ and 
is an indication of the presence of typhoid, were found. Also, as 
high as 1,000,000 of the streptococci or pus germ, were found. 
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This latter indicates the presence of pus in the milk and undoubt- 
edly comes from tuberculous infected udders. 

I have mentioned in a former report that about 160,000 gal- 
lons of milk are consumed each day in St. Louis, of which 90 per 
cent came from southern Illinois. On account of conditions found, 
an order was issued requiring all the large distributors of Illinois 
milk to pasteurize the same before selling to the consumer, the 
effect of the pasteurization being to kill the germs making the milk 
safe to use, although not having the best flavor. 

It is evident that the Missouri farmers are overlooking a fine 
and profitable opportunity having such a splendid market within 
the State. It shows also that the dairies producing this milk are 
not as clean as they should be. This examination was apparently 
made for cleanliness alone, as we found out of five hundred samples 
taken during the fall that much of this milk from Southern Illinois 
contained both formaldehyde and added water. The Commissioner 
made a trip to Chicago to enlist the assistance of the Illinois Com- 
missioner with a view to eliminating this adulterated and danger- 
ous milk. Through the courtesy of the Illinois Commissioner, four 
inspectors were furnished, and these, together with two of the 
inspectors of the Food Inspection Department of Missouri, have 
been making for the last five weeks a careful inspection of all milk 
shipped into St. Louis at the point of shipment. It is believed that 
the milk situation in St. Louis in the last two years has improved 
at least 50 per cent. 

In the last four years, during the incumbency of the present 
Commissioner, ten additional creameries have been built in Mis- 
souri, averaging at least 300 pounds of butter per day each, mak- 
ing 3,000 pounds per day manufactured in Missouri and worth 
not less than an average of thirty cents a pound. In other words, 
there has been added to the income of the Missouri farmers in the 
last four years about $750 a day each of the 365 days; or in round 
terms, not less than $273,750 has been added to the wealth of the 
farmers in Missouri in the last year, more than they received four 
years ago. 

I believe this is the result of constant dairy agitation, through 
dairy trains and lectures. At Mountain Grove, for example, the 
manager of that creamery told me that in the month of August he 
paid as high as $1,100 a day for butter fat in his creamery, and he 
asked that I run another dairy train this winter, as he believed 
that was the cause of the increase in dairying. This he told me 
when I spoke on dairying at the Mountain Grove Agricultural Fair. 
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As an interesting example of what can be done in the dairy 
business on indifferent land, I have the information from the man 
himself, Mr. Turner Proffitt, who lives twelve miles from West 
Plains, his nearest railroad town, that he received in one year from 
butter fat $1,177, $833 for hogs and $500 for hay, making a total 
income of $2,510 from 240 acres of land, which he originally would 
have been glad to have received $25 an acre for, and for which he 
now says he would not accept $65 an acre. He sells the butter fat, 
feeds all the skim to the hogs, grows only enough grain for his silo 
and grain-feeding, the balance of the land being in grass, cowpeas 
and cane. He also sells some hay. He considers that the cow has 
made him the difference between $25 and $65 an acre in the length 
of time he has been in business. 

Another instance is that of W. M. Breedlove, seven miles from 
West Plains, who has 129 acres of the same kind of land and milks 
sixteen cows. His income from these cows and land in one year 
was $480 for butter fat, $300 for hogs and $120 for hay, making 
a total of $900 from sixteen cows and 129 acres. 

He says since building his silo that he is enabled to grow all 
the feed necessary for a balanced ration for his cows and expects 
to increase his profits. He is building a fine barn besides a silv, 
and claims to be making as much money again as ever before, and 
will increase his herd to thirty cows. 

The Commissioner has been having considerable difficulty late 
in the fall with some parties in the State manufacturing so-called 
“moonshine” butter. This is made up of renovated butter stock 
to which has been added gum tragacanth, which has the faculty 
of absorbing a great deal of water, the chemist in Springfield where 
this butter was sold finding as high as 50 per cent moisture in the 
sample. This is a dishonest practice, as it is unfair to legitimate 
butter makers, who are not permitted under the law to have more 
than 16 per cent moisture in their butter. The cases were prose- 
cuted. More prosecutions are pending, and the Internal Revenue 
Department of the government has been notified. About 2,300 
pounds of this stuff was held up by the department. 

In the way of recommendations, an antidiscrimination law 
Should be passed by the Legislature requiring creameries to pay 
the same price for butter fat wherever they buy in the State, the 
object of this being that it will make it impossible for a big insti- 
tution to go into a new field and crowd out a small creamery by pay- 
ing more for butter fat, and reduce the price at another point 
where they have no competition. 
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Our neighboring states have a license law which is a source of 
income to the department, requiring each man before buying cream 
to take out a license and pass an examination as to his fitness. 
This enables the Dairy Commissioner to keep in touch with dis- 
honest buyers, and put them out of business whenever they break 
the law. The law requires them to have a license, and yet gives the 
department the right to revoke a license for inefficiency or dis- 
honesty. I believe these two laws would be a source of great 
help in building up the dairy interests of the State. 

Respectfully, 
W. P. CUTLER, 
State Dairy Commissioner. 


REPORT OF APIARY INSPECTOR. 


Gentlemen of the State Board of Agriculture: 

In presenting this sixth annual report as’ 
Inspector of Apiaries I will very briefly state 
apicultural conditions of the State, give number 
of colonies inspected and make some recom- 
mendations for the betterment of this work. 

The seasons of 1911 and 1912 were very 
favorable for the development and spread of foul 
brood, the greatest enemy to bee culture in this 
country, and the losses caused by it in some 
localities have been very discouraging, yet the 
work of eradicating disease has been very satis- 
factory in localities where it has been properly looked after. It 
has been impossible for me to carefully go over all the territory 
that has been visited by this destructive disease. 

Of the 3,800 colonies inspected during the season of 1912, 
about ten per cent were found to be affected. Foul brood has been 
discovered in thirty-one counties and is believed to exist in several 
others. Fifty counties adjoining these are likely to become 
affected at any time, nor is the trouble likely to stop with territory 
in closest proximity. It can be carried in many ways and for long 
distances, and start up its destructive work in unexpected places. 

In some of the places reported, the diseased territory is yet 
small, and with proper management could be prevented from 
spreading further, but unless more help can be had in the work 


M. E. Darby. 
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of fighting disease, it will be a question of but a few years until 
our bee industry is practically wiped out. One man alone cannot 
do this field work, and at the same time keep up the work of educa- 
tion that is necessary to make the work of inspection the success 
it should be. There is a growing demand for instruction in the 
care and management of bees, and some provision should be made 
to supply this demand. 

To meet the conditions as they exist and render the service 
needed, a larger appropriation should be secured for this work. 
Some provision should be made for deputies who could be called 
into service when needed. The Inspector should be employed on a 
yearly salary instead of by the day, and his duties should cover 
the apicultural field. This would give time for preparing bulletins, 
attending beekeepers’ meetings and looking after various phases 
of educational work during the winter months when other work 
stops. A vigorous and determined effort to control foul brood 
should be made during the next two years, and for this purpose 
an appropriation three times as great as the one we have been 
receiving will be needed. After the two years’ work is ended the 
situation should be so improved that a smaller amount would be 
sufficient to carry on the work. The apicultural interests of the 
State are in such a condition that this additional help is needed 
for its protection. 

I earnestly ask your honorable body to take this matter up and 
make recommendations for a sum sufficient to protect this impor- 
tant branch of agriculture from the ravages and ruin of disease. 


Respectfully submitted, 


M. E. DARBY, 
Apiary Inspector. 


Report of Missouri Farmers’ Week. 


January 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17, 1913. 


Third Annual Meeting Missouri Saddle Horse Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Third Annual Meeting Missouri Cattle Feeders’ Associa- 
tion, Third Annual Meeting Missouri Association of County 
and District Fairs, Fourth Annual Meeting Missouri Farm 
Management Association, Fourth Annual Meeting Missouri 
Draft Horse Breeders’ Association, Third Annual Meeting 
Missouri Women Farmers’ Club, Sixth Annual Meeting Mis- 
sourt Home Makers’ Conference Association, Twenty-Third 
Annual Meeting State Dairy Association, Tenth Annual Meet- 
ing Missouri Corn Growers’ Association, Organization Meet- 
ing Missouri Country Life Conference. 


(Conducted under the auspices of the State Board of Agriculture.) 


ARMERS' HEF) 


STATE BOAR” 
AGRICULTUR:: 


Pep 2 


AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 


COLUMBIA 
JAN, 13-17, 1313 


The most successful Farmers’ Week 
meeting in the history of Missouri was held 
in Columbia January 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17, 
1913. The enrollment, exclusive of citizens 
of Columbia, reached 1,583, or more than 
200 over that of 1912, when local people in 
attendance at the meeting were also regis- 
tered. It is safe to say that with citizens of 
Columbia and students of the College of Ag- 
riculture, not less than 2,500 persons at- 
tended the meeting. 

The four days’ short course put on by 
the College of Agriculture, which institu- 
tion joins heartily with the Board of Agri- 
culture in making the week a profitable one 
for all visitors, was the strongest and most 
practical yet offered. 

As is generally understood, Missouri 
Farmers’ Week is really an association of 
associations. Each year one or more new 
organizations are added, so that the week 
becomes one of constantly increasing im- 
portance and interest. The old associations 
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participating in the 1913 meeting were: Missouri Saddle Horse 
Breeders’ Association, Missouri Cattle Feeders’ Association, Mis- 
souri Association of County and District Fairs, Missouri Farm 
Management Association, Missouri Draft Horse Breeders’ Associ- 
ation, Missouri Women Farmers’ Club, Missouri Home Makers’ 
Conference Association, State Dairy Association and Missouri Corn 
Growers’ Association. In addition to these, there were organized 
the Missouri Country Life Conference and the Missouri Cattle, 
Swine and Sheep Feeders’ Association. The Missouri branch of 
the National Poultry Association also held a meeting in Columbia 
during Farmers’ Week, and the Boone County Poultry Association, 
following an established custom, held its annual show at the same 
time. A horticultural meeting, with a midwinter apple show, was 
another attraction of the week. 

An entirely new feature of Farmers’ Week was the Missouri 
farmers’ ham and bacon show. The State Board of Agriculture 
had appropriated $100 in premiums, and the result was a most 
creditable exhibit of the kind of meat for which Missouri farms are 
famous. The official Farmers’ Week badge, one of each being pre- 
sented to each visitor who registered, was designed with the idea 
to give further publicity to this meat show. Suspended from a 
metal medallion, on which was shown the State seal, ears of corn 
and appropriate lettering, was a miniature ham. 

The State corn show was probably the best in the history of 
Missouri. There were many entries and the quality of the corn 
was excellent. Premiums were also awarded on wheat and oats. 

The exercises were concluded Friday night, when some five 
hundred farmers enjoyed the annual banquet prepared under the 
direction of the Agricultural College. Most of the bill of fare was 
made up of meat, vegetables, ice cream and other good things from 
the State farm. 

An effort has been made to secure a full report of the proceed- 
ings of the week. With many meetings in progress at the same time, 
this is practically impossible. However, the report as printed on 
the following pages is more complete than that of any previous 
year. For this we are greatly indebted to the secretaries of the 
various associations and to the faculty of the Agricultural College. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME FOR THE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


(Dean F. B. Mumford.) 


The Mayor of Columbia has extended to you 
a welcome on behalf of the city, welcoming you 
to the homes of our people; the president of the 
_ Commercial Club of Columbia has extended to you 
"| a welcome on behalf of that organization, recog- 
nizing your importance as an aid to commerce, 
but it is my peculiar pleasure to welcome you to the 
College of Agriculture, and on behalf of my col- 

Dean Mumford. leagues in that institution, to extend to you a cor- 
dial invitation to examine the work that we have been doing, and 
to aid us by the inspiration of your presence in carrying forward 
the numerous projects in which we are engaged. I judge that 
those of you who are present here do not belong to that class of 
farmers who shy at “book-farming.” I remember at one time a 
neighbor of mine owned a horse that was in the habit of shying at 
some visible objects and some unseen, and the veterinarian told 
the owner of this horse that it was not a nervous disposition as he 
had supposed, but there was some defect in the vision—there were 
spots in the eyes which caused this horse to shy. Now, I hope that 
you do not belong to that class of farmers who shy at book-farm- 
ing, and I am led to believe that a great many here tonight do not 
belong to that class. 

One of the most gratifying things to those who have charge 
of the arrangements pertaining to Farmers’ Week is that we see 
the same faces year after year coming back to the short course in 
agriculture. It is not my intention to go into the details as to the 
work we are doing. I hope that the material evidence that you will 
see here during your stay and the work we are doing will commend 
itself. 

The College of Agriculture, among educational institutions, is 
peculiar in this: There are more farmers in Missouri than any 
other single class of people, and perhaps more than any other half 
a dozen classes combined, and yet there is but one institution or- 
ganized to solve the problems that confront the farmer. There is 
but one institution, the College of Agriculture, that is organized 
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for the purpose of training men for agriculture as a vocation. The 
responsibility that you have imposed upon us is therefore great. 

I want to say just a few words about the plan of our work 
during the week, which you will find outlined to some extent in the 
program. Study these carefully, decide what you want to hear 
most, be there promptly, and get all you possibly can out of the 
lectures and demonstrations. If we can be of assistance to you in 
any way, do not hesitate to call on us. That is what we are here 
for. 

The purpose of the short course offered during Farmers’ Week 
is to bring to your attention some new discoveries and modern 
ideas in agriculture. We are trying to give as much practical in- 
struction as it is possible for us to crowd into the four days, and 
you will have an opportunity while you are here to become person- 
ally acquainted with the many teachers in agriculture. The short 
course has another purpose, and that purpose is to demonstrate to 
you, as far as we are able, the work that we are doing. We have 
thrown open for this week all of the laboratories, the classrooms, 
the lecture rooms, the libraries, for your use, and we have invited 
you to ocupy the seats that are occupied by the eight hundred 
agricultural students who are now enrolled in our institution, and 
to secure as much information as possible, and at the same time to 
get into the spirit of the new agriculture. 

We also have another purpose in mind in this farmers’ short 
course, and that is to bring to your attention by personal lectures 
and conferences the results of the investigations carried on at the 
Agricultural Experiment Station. It is possible to conduct investi- 
gations of great value and fundamental significance, to publish 
them in our bulletins and send them out to the farmers of Mis- 
souri, but we are beginning to find out that the publication of an 
important fact is not alone sufficient. We have come to believe 
that demonstration and the carrying on of the results of our in- 
vestigation by word of mouth and by personal demonstration to 
be the most important method of bringing about a change in agri- 
cultural practice. 

In closing, I want to express to you our very great pleasure in 
your presence here, your interest in our work, and back of it all and 
more important than all, the deep-seated purpose evident in all 
who come to Farmers’ Week to bring about a better agriculture 
for Missouri. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME ON BEHALF OF THE CITIZENS OF 
COLUMBIA. 


(Mayor W. S. St. Clair.) 


Mr. Gentry spoke with a great deal of pride of being a farmer, 
but he knew you would not accept it on his word, so he called on 
Dean Mumford for proof that his claim was founded on fact. 
President Gentry is a city farmer. I claim to be a real farmer. 
I farmed in the days when farming meant something, when 
you could take a dollar and buy something, when you could get 
out and buy thirty pounds of hog for a dollar and when the 
great majority of people could have butter on the table and 
could have eggs now and then, but I am reminded to- 
night that I have had it in mind for a long time to call 
just such a gathering as this in Columbia. I have been wanting 
to have a conference with the farmers of Missouri on this very 
matter. I am glad that you are here, gentlemen, and that your 
wives are here, for I have an idea that they take a very important 
part in the farm life on the farms that you operate, and I want to 
ask you in behalf of some of our people in Columbia to take some 
of these matters of high prices under advisement, and see if you 
cannot do something to help us. 

When I was in the country I wanted things high, but now 
that I am in town I want things low. If you can just get butter 
down and eggs down and meat down where we can have some of 
these things once or twice a week, we will feel that your visit in 
Columbia has been to some purpose. I am told, ladies and gentle- 
men, that outside of the honored president of the University and 
the heads of the respective departments here, there are thousands 
of these professors who don’t know what it is to have butter and 
eggs on the table. I want something done for them and for the 
rest of our people. 

We are certainly glad to see you here. It is a great pleasure 
to have you in Columbia. You have been told so many times that 
the farmers are the best people in the world that you have come 
to believe it, and we have let it go at that. You are a splendid 
body of people, and we would rather have you with us than many 
other conventions we might mention. Many of the organizations 
that meet here are made up of city people, who know so much that 
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they ought not to know that they make trouble, but we know that 
you are here for business, and that you are going to have a good 
time and a profitable time, and go home and make better farmers. 

Columbia is the greatest town in Missouri; in fact, we have 
long since given it up that it is the best town in the world. It has 
everything worth having—and lots of things not worth having; 
we have everything here. We have everything that you want and 
lots that you ought not to have, and we want you to take what is 
best and enjoy yourselves while in our city. Columbia, with its 
big poultry show, with its beautiful homes, with its well-improved 
streets; Columbia with its slippery streets and slippery people; 
Columbia, with its magnificient railroad terminals, bids you a 
hearty welcome. 


AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME ON BEHALF OF THE COLUM- 
BIA COMMERCIAL CLUB. 


(Hon. N. T. Gentry.) 


It is true, as stated by our presiding officer, that I graduated 
from the College of Agriculture of the Missouri 
University in 1884, but I did not practice farm- 
ing. However, I married a Missouri farmer, 
and have ever since had great admiration and 
sympathy for farmers. 

It is a pleasure for the Columbia Com- 
mercial Club to say ‘‘Welcome, farmers of Mis- 
souri.” The organization to which I belong and 
which I now represent is composed mostly of 
educators, manufacturers, business and _ pro- 
fessional men; but we also have some members 
who are farmers. I am glad to say that the citizens of this little 
city and many of the farmers of this county are realizing that they 
are friends and dependent on one another, and the success of one 
will result in benefit to the other. 

We welcome you because you are from Missouri. Some of 
you are Missourians by choice and others by birth. And I am 
sure that the adopted citizens of Missouri ought to be as proud of 
their adoption as we native Missourians are proud of our nativity. 


N. T. Gentry. 
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If there is one word of criticism that I might with propriety 
indulge in, it is that many Missourians are not as loyal as they 
should be to this State. I admire the people of New York, the 
people of Virginia, the people of Kentucky and the people of Cali- 
fornia for the loyalty displayed by them at all times to their 
respective states. And Iam one of those Missourians who believes 
that there is nothing too good for Missouri. Missouri should have 
the best of churches and the best furnished churches, the best 
schools and the best equipped schools, and the best homes 
and the most conveniently arranged homes. And Missouri 
farmers ought to be the best and most scientific farmers, 
because Missouri farms have the best and greatest variety 
of soils of any state in the Union; and the success of Missouri is 
dependent upon the success of the Missouri farmers. Unfortu- 
nately, too many of our farmers have neglected the matter of agri- 
cultural education, and have neglected to improve their opportuni- 
ties. But when I see this magnificent gathering of Missouri farm- 
ers, and when I remember that I saw similar gatherings that were 
held in Columbia last year and the year before, I can truthfully 
say and I am glad to say it, that the days of incompetent farming 
in Missouri are passing rapidly away. 

I welcome you because you are progressive farmers. Your 
presence at this meeting is proof of the fact that you are not satified 
with what you and your fathers and grandfathers have done, but 
that you want to go forward. Whenever a number of men get dis- 
satisfied with the quality of work they are doing, and show that 
they are interested in improving that work, there is a bright future 
for them. I am glad that our Missouri farmers are making im- 
provement in the matter of live stock, the operation of dairies, the 
care of soil and the preservation of forests, as well as trying to 
improve the annual volume of their farm and garden products. It 
was my good fortune, in the summer of 1911, to go, in company 
with the members of the State Board of Agriculture and some 
guests from St. Louis and Kansas City, on an automobile trip 
across the State in the interest of good roads. Our friends from 
those cities were surprised at the large number of valuable farms 
that they saw along the way, surprised to see so many of those 
farms well supplied with modern improvements, and so many of 
them in the highest state of cultivation. These people from the 
cities knew that other states had fine farms and progressive farm- 
ers, but they were quite agreeably surprised to know that Missourj 
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had so many progressive farmers, that they were interested in 
the good-road movement, and that they were keeping step in every 
particular with the farmers of every other state. 

I welcome you, finally, because your mission here is to a large 
extent an unselfish and patriotic one. You are here to get informa- 
tion that will aid you and which you will take home to your neigh- 
bors. I know what it means for farmers to leave home in the 
midst of such stormy weather in January, and travel the distance 
that many of you have traveled in coming to Columbia. It means 
sacrifice, inconvenience and present loss. Missouri can congratu- 
late herself that she has so many farmers of the progressive type 
who are willing to brave the snow and zero weather in order to 
avail themselves of this meeting. But I am sure that the interest- 
ing and instructive addresses to be here delivered by some of the 
leading educators and agricultural scientists of our State and of 
our nation will fully repay you for making this sacrifice. 

We sincerely trust that your meeting here will not only be a 
pleasant and instructive one, but that you will thoroughly acquaint 
yourselves with our State University, and especially with the 
agricultural department. And, while we are making the schools 
all over the State of proper size and furnishing them as they 
should be furnished, let us, indeed, make the Missouri University 
and the Agricultural College what we so often call them, ‘“‘the cap- 
stone of our educational system.” I hope and I believe that the day 
is not far distant when the Senators and Representatives in our 
General Assembly will not only make liberal appropriations for our 
eleemosynary institutions, but that the value of education, and 
especially of agricultural education, will be so highly appreciated 
that everything will be procured that money can get to give the 
Missouri farmers the best of education and give it to them on Mis- 
souri soil. I believe the farmers who attend these annual mid- 
winter meetings have it in their power to exert sufficient influence 
over the lawmaking body that will result in giving Missouri farm- 
ers what they should have, the best that the land affords: I 
am sure that the lady farmers will work for higher agricultural 
education; and if the men will work in season and out of season for 
the betterment of farmers and of farm life, as do the women, the 
“poor farmer” will be supplanted by the up-to-date farmer. 

I recently heard a story told by President H. J. Waters of the 
Kansas Agricultural College, whom all Missourians hope will be 
Secretary of Agriculture under President Wilson. The story is 
on a Mississippi farmer. This farmer was awakened each morn- 
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ing by the ringing of the bell of an alarm clock that was made in 
Connecticut; he dressed himself in clothes that were made in New 
York; he sat down to a table that was made in New Jersey; he used 
table linen manufactured in Massachusetts, and he ate breakfast 
food that came from Michigan. After breakfast he hitched up 
a pair of Missouri mules to a wagon made in Indiana, and he 
cultivated his fields with a plow that came from Illinois. During 
the day he smoked Kentucky tobacco out of a pipe made in Virginia. 
At night he retired to a bed that was made in Pennsylvania, and he 
covered himself with blankets that were made in Ohio. After such 
a day’s experience he could not sleep, but laid awake and listened 
to the barking of a dog, the only home-grown product of his Mis- 
sissippi farm. I sincerely hope that nothing of that kind occurs 
in Missouri, but that Missouri farmers patronize Missouri business 
institutions, and that the business and professional men of our 
commonwealth patronize the products of Missouri farms. 

The Columbia Commercial Club has for its motto the name 
of one of the prize steers that we purchased from the Agricultural 
College and butchered for our annual dinner two years ago; that 
animal’s name was “Ever Onward.” And so I hope that the Mis- 
souri farmers, the members of the various industrial and com- 
mercial organizations, the business men and the professional men 
of Missouri will, in all things that tend to help and uplift our com- 
monwealth, move ever onward. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I join with Mayor St. Clair, with Presi- 
dent Hill, with Dean Mumford and with all of the members of the 
Commercial Club, and with all of the citizens of Columbia and 
Boone county in extending to you a cordial welcome and in wishing 
for you a happy new year—yes, happiness and prosperity greater 
than you have ever before enjoyed. 
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RESPONSE TO ADDRESSES OF WELCOME ON BEHALF OF 
STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


(P. P. Lewis, President, Crescent, Mo.) 


It is a great pleasure to me to answer to the words of welcome 
to the farmers of this old State this evening, and 
I come here filled with a great deal of pride. I 
remember as a boy, yea, aS a young man, when 
walking down the streets of the city in which I 
lived, if recognized at all it was by the street 
gangs as you call them, in their remarks that 
you have probably heard, with a finger of scorn 
pointing to me and saying, “There goes a hayseed. 

Herre eats Look at him. He hasn’t got the mud off his shoes.” 
I have watched the development of the fine farms all over this 
State of which I am so proud; I have seen the steady growth of 
the homes on the farm and the uplift of the farmers; I have wit- 
nessed these things which have made a greater State, and my heart 
has been filled with pride. I have been made glad that I am a 
farmer, but when I heard the humble plea of the mayor to furnish 
him with eggs at something like a reasonable cost and meat that 
was fit to eat, my heart melted. 

Fellow farmers, I want to say to you tonight that the welcom- 
ing addresses that you have just heard are but the echoes of the 
great harmony of voices all over this and other nations that are 
calling to you. We amount to something in this grand march of 
progress in the world. A few years ago, like the boy I mentioned, 
we were not noticed, weren’t appreciated, and we hardly knew our- 
selves. We didn’t appreciate ourselves and in being asked why the 
boy left the farm, I have thought over the question carefully and I 
thought the whole thing was this: He left because the farmer had 
no respect for his occupation or calling, but since he has heard the 
holy call he has lifted his head and looked the world in the face, 
and his boy has been made glad by looking upon a new farmer. 

I remember the farm of years ago when the mother carried 
water from the spring a hundred yards or more, and where she 
milked an old poor cow, perhaps in a cold shed in the winter time, 
or more often with the beast backed up in the corner of a rail 
fence. Is there any wonder that the boy left that condition? But 
a change has come over the spirit of that kind of thing until the 
mother, as she rightly deserves, is a very queen among women. 
Oh, that my mother could have lived to see the day! 
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Now, fellow farmers, to you not alone is due this great uplift. 
We owe it to the men in our educational institutions, in our col- 
leges of agriculture, all over this broad land, that they have seen 
fit to put out their hands to us by experimental work, by persuasion 
and kindly reasoning to look up to better things, and they have 
helped to develop the country as it has never before been developed. 
They have helped to make the home brighter. I am proud to do 
them honor. Don’t you see how humble I am? If I were called 
upon to name some of the heroes who ought to be and will be 
enrolled on history’s page, I would call the names of those who 
have been working for years and years, and I would go back to 
Mendel, Burbank and others. 

The town would not amount to anything if it were not for the 
farmers. No wonder they are bowing to us in humility tonight. 
Prof. Eckles told me a short time ago of a work that he has done 
here at this College of Agriculture, developing the power of pre- 
potency and the value of an animal at the head of a dairy herd. 
Others in other departments are doing work of similar importance. 
And do you know, my friends, that when Dr. Hill paid the farmers 
his tribute and said what the farmers would do, I was glad that I 
have been a farmer, trying to do things, for several years. Once 
or twice I have felt I was losing a little prestige by it. A short 
time ago I was making a speech in a southern county, and during 
a short interruption in my talk a grizzled farmer walked up to the 
platform, stuck out his hand, which I gladly accepted, and as we 
shook hands he said, ‘‘Doctor, how are you?” I was hardly able 
to talk to them any more, fearing they would lose confidence in me. 

I plead with you tonight to carry the message to your neigh- 
bors and friends; impress them with the truths that are being de- 
veloped for their cause and ours. Let us with one accord stretch 
out our hands to our friends everywhere and point them to the 
fact that they can have information at no cost to themselves, no 
dishonor to themselves, no disgrace to themselves, just upon appli- 
cation. If they will but apply to the University they can have 
truths that will cost them nothing and cause them to look higher 
on their own occupation. We have been too prone to believe our- 
selves mere “‘clodhoppers,” but in this era of instruction or educa- 
tion, in this uplift of the farmers, let us look at ourselves as practi- 
cal scientists upon whose shoulders the feeding of the multitude 
rests. Let us assume this great responsibility and carry it with 
our heads uplifted. Let us apply in our own homes the results of the 
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investigations of our servants here at the College of Agriculture 
and elsewhere, and make for ourselves a better place in which to 
live. 

I heard, when I was a boy at my father’s fireside, that the best 
place to raise a boy honestly was on the farm, and I know it to be 
a truth. Today, as never before, the best place to raise a boy or 
girl is in the country, on the farm, in the farmer’s home. I ask 
no better thing for my children than that they shall have a home 
on the farm, under the conditions that are made possible by the 
work that has been going on for these several years in the interest 
of agriculture. I am sure that they will be happy, that their 
lives will result in good to those who come to their homes and with 
whom they are associated; and finally, when they have the call, 
as their fathers have had, they shall not have lived in vain, for 
God never put a-man into this world to live like a vulture, just to 
live and to die, but he put us all here with a great privilege, and 
that privilege is to develop and leave the world better for us having 
lived. Money, except where used for the development of the best 
things in the world, never made the world much happier. Men can- 
not eat it. If they could, many would have died of indigestion. 

Again, I want to thank the gentlemen who have welcomed us 
tonight, and I assure them in your behalf and mine, that we ap- 
preciate their kind words. We shall go away glad that we ee 
been among you, and we hope to come again. 


ADDRESS. 


(Hon. E. L. Newlon, Lewistown, Member Board of Agriculture.) 


It is very gratifying, indeed, to see this splendid audience of 
Missouri farmers. Not only are we glad to have 
so many farmers with us each time, but we are 
glad to have with us from year to year a number 
of business men. The business men by their at- 
tendance at these farmers’ meetings are indicat- 
ing that they are taking an interest in the welfare 
of the farmer. The great commercial and agri- 
cultural and industrial associations are realizing 

E. L. Newlon. the fact that their interests and the farmers’ 
interests are so closely allied that they are working hand in hand 
for the common good. Working along with these and taking the 
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lead is the State Board of Agriculture. Through its different de- 
partments it has been a pioneer in the building of good roads, the 
making of better farmers and the training of better men and 
women. 

The first farmers’ meeting, annual Farmers’ Week, you have 
been told, was held in 1906. At that meeting there were three 
State organizations represented. At this meeting today, only seven 
years later, you will find something like a dozen State-wide organi- 
zations represented. The growth of these organizations, the 
growth of Farmers’ Week and the interest that is being taken all 
over the State in the building of good roads, the making of better 
farming, all seem to indicate that the spirit of progress which has 
seemingly lain dormant so long in Missouri is at last springing 
forth into new and renewed life. I venture the assertion that 
never again shall it be truthfully said during a census period of 
ten years that the rural population of Missouri had actually de- 
creased. I hope it will not much longer be said that the average 
production of corn in Missouri is ever less than 30 bushels per acre. 
I believe that the Missouri farmer is wide-awake and alert, and 
that the time is not far distant when the production of corn in 
Missouri shall be nearer 50 bushels than 30 bushels per acre. 

I think that one of the institutions that is going to help as much 
as any other in this better farming is the employment of agricul- 
tural advisers in each county in the State. This, however, is a 
movement that is new and will have to be tried out with caution, 
but I think the time is not far distant when nearly every county in 
the State will have in its employment such a man. 

We are living in the dawn of anewera. It is an age of better 
farming—scientific farming, if you wish to call it that—an age 
of modern farm homes that will help to keep the boy and girl upon 
the farm—an age of better roads, even permanent highways cross- 
ing this State in every direction. All of these things will mean 
better educated, better trained and more contented citizens. 

Again, we are glad that you are here. We want you to stay 
with us the entire week, attend every meeting, get all the good 
you can out of the talks, tell the rest of us all of the good things that 
you know, and stay for the banquet. After going home, put into 
practice the ideas you have gleaned here and which will be profit- 
able and of practicable benefit to you. Tell your neighbors of the 
good things of Farmers’ Week, and don’t forget to “boost” all the 
time. Boost for better farming, better roads and a better Missouri. 
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ADDRESS. 
(Hon. Fred T. Munson, Osceola, Member Board of Agriculture.) 


I have long been dissatisfied with the usual formal manner in 
which one is supposed to address an audience. “‘Fel- 
low citizens” has a sonorous sound and is a fine, 
mouth-filling phrase, but there may be men in the 
audience who are from New Jersey—or some 
other foreign country—and hence it would be 
inappropriate. 

“Ladies and gentlemen’”’ sounds all right, but 
suppose there are men in the audience who are 

F. T. Munson. not gentlemen—they might be offended. 

Now, there are certain salutations which are appropriate for 
given occasions. For instance, if a minister wishes to address his 
flock, it would be all right for him to say, ‘‘Brethren and sisters,” 
but would it not be better for him to say “Fellow sinners?” 

Suppose a Republican wished to talk to an audience of Re- 
publicans—it would be perfectly proper, under ordinary circum- 
stances, for him to say “Fellow Republicans,” but they are so 
scarce this year that the phrase would be meaningless; why, I am 
told that in California and the Dakotas they are trapping them and 
putting them in museums as curiosities—and I am a Republican. 

“Fellow Democrats” sounds well, but did you ever notice that 
the orator always hangs his head, as if he was just a little ashamed 
of himself when he says it, and then he does not know this year 
whether he is talking to Reactionary Democrats, Progressive Demo- 
crats, or just common Democrats who have inherited their politics. 

A Socialist should always address his audience as ‘Fellow 
sufferers,” for that will be their condition by the time he gets 
through with them. 

If a suffragette is to address a bevy of “suffragettes” it will 
not be necessary for her to make a formal introductory address. 
She will have plenty to say without that—being a woman. 

But when I am talking to a cosmopolitan audience like this, 
made up of all grades of society—bankers, capitalists, investors 
and money grubbers; then, on a plane a little higher than they, the 
men who mold public opinion, the newspaper men and correspond- 
ents, and others in like position; then, still above them in the scale 
of usefulness, the ministers of the gospel, and in the same rank 
these devoted men, presidents, deans, professors and lecturers, who 
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are devoting their lives and talents to the upbuilding and uplifting 
of their fellow men; but above all, standing on the very pinnacle, 
representing the highest type of American and thus necessarily of 
world’s citizenship—the honest, hard-working, God-fearing Mis- 
souri farmers. . 

So in addressing an audience like this, I feel like dropping all 
formality and simply saying, “Hello, boys! Howdy, girls!” It 
seems to bring us closer together, as it were, raises me up to the 
level of the audience and enables us to talk face to face; for I want 
to assure you, my friends, that I am going to talk and am not going 
to make a speech. I shall not do so for fear that I might be caught 
in the predicament of a friend of mine who was a member of his 
local school board and was in the habit of occasionally making the 
children a talk. Being fearful of fire, he usually talked on the sub- 
ject of fire drills, and always asked this question, “Now, children, 
what would you do if I were to tell you that the house was on fire?” 
The children were taught to give a stock answer in concert. On 
one occasion, however, my friend wished to talk to them on another 
matter, and thus addressed them: ‘Now, children, what would 
you do if I were to tell you that I am going to make a speech?” 
The children answered in unison, ‘““‘We would quietly rise, form in 
line and leave the house as quickly as possible.” 

We are engaged in a great work in this State, and though the 
struggle has been long and at times discouraging, the march of 
progress has begun at last and we are beginning to get results. 
One of the indications of the changed sentiment in regard to the 
importance of the farmers to the community was clearly illustrated 
today. Across the street, as we came up from the depot of the 
“Katy” railroad, we saw suspended over Broadway a banner on 
which we read the words, ““‘Welcome, Mr. Farmer,” and on all sides 
we were met with smiles and greetings until we really began to 
feel that we were of some importance in the world. 

Most of you can remember when only a few years ago if a 
crowd of farmers were seen straggling along through a town, on 
all sides we would hear the cry, “See the hayseeds,” or “Hello, 
clodhopper ; got your chores done yet?” and other such alleged witty 
remarks. But I want to say right here that I am afraid that 
certain men whom I will not name are masquerading as farmers, 
when in fact they are not farmers but agriculturists. Now, the 
trite definition of farmer and agriculturist is as good now as it was 
fifty years ago. “A farmer,” it is said, “is a man who works his 
farm, while an agriculturist is a man who works the farmer.” So 
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I would suggest that we examine carefully the history of those who 
seek to gain entrance to our ranks, and if thought necessary, that 
we inspect their hands to see if they bear the signs of honest labor, 
if they have callouses on their hands. 

A great work awaits the investigator, the man who delves 
down into the hidden secrets of the soil and by patient investiga- 
tion and careful analysis is able to tell the world by what methods 
the best results may be attained, what seeds to plant on certain 
soils and what are the best plans to pursue in the cultivation of 
crops and for the saving and utilizing of the same after they have 
been produced. Interest such as has never been exhibited before 
is being taken in the work of the College of Agriculture and the 
activities of the Board of Agriculture and the splendid attendance 
here at our annual Farmers’ Week should be and is an inspiration 
to those of us who love our State and sincerely wish for her ad- 
vancement until she occupies her rightful place in the van of all 
of the argicultural states in the Union. 

Let us remember that scientific, progressive farming is in its 
infancy; that as yet we have only mastered the rudiments, and that 
there is a vast, yes, I might say, an illimitable field of endeavor 
awaiting the researches of the earnest student. So we must not 
cavil at the apparent slowness of the movement. All great achieve- 
ments are the result of years and sometimes of centuries of diligent 
labor, and are often successful only at the cost of blood and treas- 
ure. Remember that the inspired poet said: 


“Heaven is not gained by a single bound; 
But we climb the ladder round by round.” 


Today there is an awakening along the lines of morality, 
honesty, sanitation and a general improvement such as the world 
has never before seen. From every city, hamlet, village and farm 
comes the cry, “Help us to improve our condition, send out from 
your schools and colleges men who are trained in the right methods 
to teach us.” 

Everywhere we find this sentiment. It may be down in the 
land of the green glade and the leafy bower where the humming bird 
hovers and the cricket chirps; down, low down in the valley, where 
the red bird flits and the child loves to play; high up on the glisten- 
ing crags of the Ozarks with their barren crests towering among 
the clouds, where the storm king finds his home and the forest 
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bows its head to his fierce onrush; far out on the broad beautifui 
savannas of the Northland where the rustling blades of growing 
corn and the swaying heads of ripening golden wheat form the 
music and the summer wind singing among the trees swells the 
chorus; in the mighty stretches of low-lying land in the Southeast 
where for untold ages the forces of nature have been steadily at 
work preparing a soil inexhaustible in its richness and only need- 
ing the hand of competent, educated men to transform it into a 
veritable Cave of Aladdin. All these elements are being gathered 
together, and the result is told in one grand triumphant anthem 
of progress, prosperity and achievement. 

We all love our State. We recognize that each part of it has 
claims that deserve recognition and that no one portion has the 
right to assume superiority over another, but I have sometimes 
thought that residents of portions of the State rather ‘“‘put on airs” 
and assumed that theirs was the only really important section. I 
have decided (since I have the solemn pledge of the presiding officer 
that I will be protected from personal violence, or, in other words, 
that I will not ‘get the hook’) to repeat a little poem. The words 
to which I invite you to listen show that we of Southwest Missouri, 
have not only a splendid fertile country, diversified, prosperous and 
happy, but we have in addition something that leads away from the 
sordid affairs of life, enables us to relax a little and allow our 
minds to assimilate some of the beauties of nature. It lets the 
imagination have play so that the normal balance may be main- 
tained, out of which conditions alone, a mingling of the practical 
and the ideal, can be evolved the highest type of manhood and 
womanhood. 

Oh, the mystical river, its surface aquiver, 
With lights and dark shadows which gladden the eye; 


And the soft summer breeze, moaning down through the trees, 
Seems to rhyme with the notes of the whippoorwill’s cry. 


And the damp, heavy air has a fragrance as rare, 
As if bathed in the odors of tropical wine; 

While the soft ebb and flow of the waters below 
Fills the broad fertile valley with music Divine. 


So I lie there and dream, on the banks of the stream, 
As the waters go murmuring, whispering by; 

And the sycamore tree casts a spell over me, 

With its gray mottled trunk and its crest in the sky. 


And each rocky shelf seems the home of an elf, 
That watches the river with vigilant care; 

And the old blasted pine, with its garland of vine, 
Seems a sentinel placed by Omnipotence there. 
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And the dark shady nooks, the clear running brooks, 
The smell of the walnut, the hum of the bee, ; 
And the low-hanging clouds, with their feathery shrouds, 
Seem to shut out the world from the river and me. 


Oh, I love it the best when its bosom’s at rest, 
Its surface unruffled by ripple or wave; 

As it goes slowly down, past the forest and town, 
It is then that I love in its waters to lave. 


But I love it the more when its wild torrents roar, 
When it rages and snarls like a lion at bay; 
When it sweeps o’er the brake, leaving death in its wake, 


It is then that I yield to its masterful sway. 
* * * * * 


’Tis a type of our life, with its peace and its strife, 
With its seasons of rest and its struggles of rage; 

When my summons shall come, may I find my last home 
’Neath the cool, quiet depths of the Bonnie Osage. 


THE RURAL CHURCH PROBLEM IN AMERICA. 


(Rev. Clair 8S. Adams, Decatur, Illinois, Field Assistant, Department of Church and 
Country Life of the Board of Home Missions of Presbyterian Church.) 


I am glad to be with you tonight, and I think it is in perfect 
keeping with the intention of the organiz- 
ers of this Farmers’ Week that they begin 
the first night by calling your thought and 
attention to the things that are not ma- 
terial but to the things which are spiritual 
and which must elevate the hearts of the 
men who till the soil. So I esteem it a 
privilege in that I may hold up to your 
vision what I believe the country church 
may do for you who live in the open coun- 
try. I admit the fact that the church has 
seemingly failed, but her seeming failure 
has only been a momentary halt, until she 
ee ons finds herself, and then we will march 
forward with your help to take the world for our Christ. 

It might be of interest to you if I would show you a few charts 
to illustrate some of the things that are problems before the rural 
church today. We would be glad to have any of you come up and 
look them over. The charts explain themselves, and I will take 
just a few minutes, before I really come to the topic, to give you 
a little appetizer of what shall follow, by showing you some of the 
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conditions that we have found in taking these surveys. Our church 
has possibly led out in this department, and for four or five years 
we have had specialists visiting certain parts of the United States, 
and getting rural statistics along general lines, such as the economic 
and sociological which goes to make up the township, the men and 
women, the education and so on, general statistics of various com- 
munities. It will be a pleasure to me, and I trust it will be of 
profit to you, if I may show a few of these charts. This (showing 
chart) is a chart prepared by the men and religious movement in 
that great movement of the laymen of the Protestant church of 
America that made such a tremendous impression upon the reli- 
gious life of all of our churches the past year. This shows in colors 
the general condition of the United States last year when this sur- 
vey was taken. The black is heathenism in America, the white 
Protestantism and the red the Roman Catholicism. These figures 
are drawn and measured on a proportionate scale. And I think 
we have a right to ask the question, “From this chart can we say 
America is really Christian?” That is the problem that con- 
fronts us in the church, to change the black into the white, and 
try to drive out the darkness before the light. I think you farmers 
sometimes get intoxicated with the idea that the cities are growing 
with such rapidity that you would be led to think there were no 
people living on the farm. Here (pointing to figures) I have 
some figures representing the rural and urban population of three 
decades. Five million people are represented by one inch in these 
pictures. Coming to 1910, we see that magnificent figure thirteen 
inches tall representing the 65,000,000 people in America who still 
live on the farm. See how that compares with the urban figure. 
You see the rural church has to deal with the larger proportion of 
the people of America. America may be great as a manufacturing 
nation, she may be great as a commercial people, but she will 
always be glad God made these prairies, these marvelous plains, 
this wonderful fertility of soil; God made it and when he looked 
upon it he pronounced it good. He meant that this land should 
become a great agricultural nation, to feed the world as well as 
shelter whosoever wanted to come. 

This particular survey that I was interested in two years ago, 
and which started my interest in this great work, was taken in that 
part of Illinois represented by the shady portion of this map in the 
very richest country of the United States. I have a little clipping 
in my pocket which tells me of the refusal of a farmer who lived 
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about ten miles from me on an eighty-acre farm who refused $425 
an acre for his farm, and some neighbors went on to say how 
foolish he was. But those people could not see that there are still 
men in the world that have something above the dollar mark, that 
still have that old idea of home, the sacred memories and all the 
blessed relationships that center around that home that cannot be 
touched by the glitter and glint of gold, and that that one man is 
only a representative of many other men who prize their home 
above money, and that when the farm was sold the home would 
be gone, his dearest place on earth. We honor such a man as that. 
But in Illinois we are facing a condition that you will come to in 
Missouri later. Notice (referring to chart) how our population 
has changed in the last forty years. This little figure represents 
the tenantry in 1880. But notice how it has increased for the four 
decades until this last season 52 per cent of the farms of this rich 
corn belt were in the hands of tenants. Notice how this has changed 
the country church. There is coming in every rural community a 
class which is moving, which has no constant home, which is always 
looking for a farm, and getting out of the farm all that they can; 
so that between the owner of the land and the tenant who rents 
only one year and of necessity must raise one-year crops in order 
that he may get out of the soil what he has put in it, in the form of 
work, between the upper and nether millstone of these (which T 
say is the tenantry problem that we have here in America), the 
soil has suffered by the depleting of fertility. In this chart the 
large circle represents the entire population of the communities I 
visited. Notice that the black comprises a large part of that circle. 
That represents the proportion of the people who are not members 
of churches in that country so rich and where there are churches 
in such abundance. This chart represents the four classes of 
churches and the present condition of the churches, 225 churches 
in number, which I visited in person. I found out the facts about 
all denominations. Of the churches in that splendid part of our 
country I found that 34 per cent have grown in the past ten years; 
10 per cent are standing still; 25 per cent of the churches are dying, 
and 21 per cent of the churches are dead. When I say dead I do 
not mean those churches that have given up so completely so that 
the building has been moved away or transformed into a tool house. 
I heard about an old abandoned church near Decatur which had 
been sold and made into a hog pen, and the farmer who 
bought it was the son of the old man who back yonder in the pioneer 
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days, through sacrifice and hardship, built that house and dedicated 
it to God and that was the church where that man as a boy first 
learned of the things of God in the realm of the spiritual and 
eternal. This was not in Japan or in the islands of the sea, but 
it was here in Christian America. If the same ratio holds through- 
out the state with the exception of Chicago, as in the places I 
visited, there would be 1,600 vacant and abandoned churches in 
Illinois. We have found the same in Missouri. Here is the way 
the people go to church in the forty-four communities. We will 
just imagine those old churches are all living again and they are all 
equal in power to the entire 225 churches. If that were true each 
church would have 511 people to reach; this would be an average 
parish. This (pointing to chart), that is in blue represents the 
church membership. The unshaded portion represents the people 
who are not going to the house of God, who are not in harmony 
with the spirit of the church. This diagonal crossed section here 
represents those who attend. Notice that there is a loss here; quite 
a good many people who belong to church do not attend church with 
any regularity. 

Here is a chart (refers to another chart) that will reach you 
Missouri people. Here we have an interesting chart prepared by 
our investigator as to the costs and incomes in your own State. 
Here are three hundred and seventy families that were canvassed 
with the idea of showing the expenditures of the family. This 
long black strip that goes across the chart represents $771 a year 
that each one of these families spends upon themselves for the 
house, clothes, shelter, food, entertainment and other needs of life. 
This little patch here—can you see it ?—represents in the same pro- 
portion the amount of money that those same people pay on their 
school, $14 per family. This small line here represents the amount 
of money that they expend in the improvement of their roads; it 
amounts to $6. Can you see that little bit of a line? I doubt if 
some of you can see it from where you are. This is the place 
where you have to exercise faith, and faith “is the evidence of 
things not seen.” You cannot see it there, a little line that just 
represents what these people that spend so much on themselves 
spend on the church; it represents $3. I had to cut off about six 
inches of this big strip in order that you could see this last one 
at all. Here is a map of a section over in the eastern part of the 
State, and each one of these dots represents a church, here in Mis- 
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souri, all churches in Pike county, the country churches and the 
little town churches. 

I want to show you right now the opposite of this picture. 
This one is about preachers and where they live. I want to tell 
you that absentee pastors of the churches are a detriment. We are 
trying to get the country pastor on the farm and active in his own 
community. I was told that in one town there were thirty-three 
ministers, but that only twenty-three of them were preaching. That 
must not go on. I was told that the preachers live in one place 
and preach in another. One lived at a place, I think, that was 
thirty-two miles away from one of the churches he preached in; 
I do not remember the other distances, but he lives in one place 
and preaches in four others. I want to tell you that thing has got 
to go. Farmers, do you know that you are paying high for the 
preaching you receive in the church. I want to tell you that in 
proportion you are paying bigger salaries to these absentee preach- 
ers than the city churches pay to their pastors. You pay on an 
average of $250 a year for a man to come out from some town once 
a month, in most instances, and preach ‘“‘at you.” Sometimes they 
live so far away that funerals have to be conducted by the elders of 
the church. We have got to stop that kind of business if we are 
going to make Jesus Christ King of our country. 

_ Do you see those lines that look like shooting skyrockets? They 
represent the distances preachers live from where they preach. 
See this line up here? That fellow lives away down in St. Louis, 
and he comes up there (in Northeast Missouri) once a month to 
preach. And there (pointing to chart) is a man in Vandalia, but 
the man in Vandalia doesn’t preach in Vandalia. There is another 
fellow from another town that comes to Vandalia to preach, and 
this Vandalia preacher goes out fifteen or twenty miles to preach. 
It is estimated by Dr. Wilson that one-sixth of all time taken by 
country ministers is taken up in journeying to and from their 
churches. We are trying to group these churches, and it is our 
effort to solve this problem by having the ministers live among the 
people. We have taken the churches that can be grouped naturally 
and that can pay the minister, and we are picking out men that 
will live among people and stay on the job. We have had so many 
preachers, that is the trouble, but not enough pastors. When I 
graduated from seminary about twenty years ago and began preach- 
ing I did hope that I would end up in a city church with stained 
glass windows and a pipe organ and learn to say “eyther’” and 
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“nyther;” that was my hope, and my ear was always open to hear 
the call that would come from the city, and that is the way with 
nine-tenths of preachers. We are trying to impress and educate 
the ministers that the young man coming out of the seminary should 
go to the country—that his place is in the country. 

Now, I want to talk to you about this rural church problem. 
I want to say, first of all, friends, that this is a problem peculiar to 
America; there is no such problem in the old world. There may 
have been centuries ago. But there the most beautiful churches 
you will find are churches out in the country; and the men who 
have occupied high and prominent positions in their various denomi- 
nations are the pastors of these country churches. The men who 
have interpreted the mission of God to man have been men who 
have been pastors in the country. Think of John Frederick Oberlin, 
who it is said lost himself yonder in the highlands of France. He 
led men, nay, whole communities, out of darkness into light. He 
buried himself for sixty years and transformed the community. 
And there was Charles Kingsley, that wonderful character, who 
lived so close to nature. He could not help but live out in God’s 
open country; he was always a country minister. I can hardly 
repeat here the great names of all men back yonder in the world, 
but they were not the men who came from the city, but were 
pastors who lived among the people and built up strong country 
churches. If I should tell you tonight that the majority of great 
Americans were men brought up in the country you will realize 
that this rural church topic is no small problem. One of our 
pastors recently took a book, published in New York, entitled 
“Who’s Who in America,” in which are enrolled the names of 
living Americans who are doing things, men and women who have 
already accomplished enough in any line of achievement to be 
thought worthy of having their names enrolled in that book. This 
pastor went through that book to find out how many of them were 
brought up in the country, and he found that 85 per cent of men 
who now are famous in America—men and women both—were men 
and women who were reared and brought up on the farm. 

If the future is to be as the past, I claim tonight that our 
problem is a problem of leadership. It is no small problem, be- 
cause it has to do with 85 per cent of the leaders of America, and 
if we are to keep them Christians, to keep them with high ideals, 
with noble purposes, it must be as we minister to them out yonder 
in the open country, before temptations of the city’s wealth are 
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upon them and sweep them from their high ideals. We should im- 
press them for God, back in the open country, in the fertile plains 
and prairies, out in God’s out-of-doors. 

Take the temperance question. We are beginning. We are 
gaining strength and forging ahead. In Illinois for the last few 
years we have been fighting earnestly through the Antisaloon 
League to try to get a larger unit on which to vote on this ques- 
tion, on this problem of the saloon. We have the township option; 
we want the county option; but we have been fought at every hand. 
Why do we have such antagonism on the part of the legislators 
from Chicago? Because liquor men know the farmers will vote 
against them; they know that Bloomington will be free from saloons 
because the farmers of McLean county are on the temperance side 
of the question, and it will be the same of Vermillion county, where 
Danville is situated, and true also of Sangamon county, in which 
is Springfield, the capital of our state. It will be true of a multi- 
tude of cities that in themselves have not the moral stamina to 
settle these things, but let the farmers of the country vote, and they 
will drive the enemy of the home and of the Christian church out of 
the country. And so I say that our reform movements have come 
from the country and they find their most loyal support there. 
There are two extremes in civilization—one builds up and the other 
tears down; one emanates from the mob of the city and the other 
comes from the pure hills and valleys and from the beautiful plains 
and prairies of these states that we love and this nation we serve. 

Our ministers come from the country, the greater proportion 
of them. ‘Uncle Henry” Wallace, editor of Wallace’s Farmer, 
who has been placed at the head of his church in regard to this 
problem, spoke at their general assembly and asked this question of 
those present: “All you ministers who have been brought up in 
the country stand up;” all stood up except two. This illustrates 
the fact that it is the country to which we must look for our 
ministers. I do not believe we have gotten to the real heart of the 
problem as to why so few men go into the ministry, and I do not be- 
lieve we will arrive at the real answer until we realize that nine- 
tenths of our ministers have come from the country and in the last 
twenty years we have been letting the country church die, so that 
we have been virtually drying up nine-tenths of the fountain heads 
from which our leaders in church have come. 

I will tell you of a discouraged Vermont pastor. His church 
had not been growing; most of the young men and women had gone 
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to the city, so he got discouraged and thought, what is the use of 
keeping up the church, why not close the doors. He had heard 
about the great churches down in the city and what they were 
doing there, and one year, he said to his wife, “Wife, at vacation 
time this year, instead of going into the country and up north, 
let’s go to New York City and see some of the work going on there 
in the big churches.” They spent a month in New York. The 
Sabbath after his return he got up in his pulpit and said to his 
people, “Beloved, I want to tell you why it is we are working here, 
why it is God is having us live here. He is doing it in order that 
there may be elders and deacons furnished for New York City 
churches.” And then he called the roll of men down in New York 
whom he had met that had come from that little rural church, and 
who were trained there for God. That is work, and if the highest 
Christian work is a sacrifice, if the highest service we offer unto 
God is to minister and not to be ministered unto, the country church 
stands at the head of them all. 

I would call your attention to the change of population. Let 
me illustrate by something in my own family’s history. My grand- 
father came from Vermont to Northern Ohio, to the old western 
reserve. In his day that was the west; there was nothing there 
but Indians. They came in colonies; his brothers came and two 
sisters and another relative, five families in all. They made that 
hard and long trip across the mountains and through the woods— 
it was all mountains and woods at that time—taking weeks and 
months to make the trip. My grandfather took his bride on such 
a wedding trip through that district. Well, they were all from the 
same church, from the same family. What was more natural, then, 
that in that community—a thousand or two acres that they pur- 
chased at that time and settled up—what is more natural than that 
church should be a Presbyterian church. That was the one they 
belonged to in the old home. Here another colony comes along; 
another community springs up and so the churches that have given 
to the country nine-tenths of the ministers, as I said before, started 
from such little colonies, from people belonging to different 
churches. This is all changed now, the homes are broken up, and 
people moving to town do not ask what church it is the tenant 
belongs to, but, “Is he a good farmer and has he got the money to 
pay the rent?” This is one reason why the country church has a 
real serious problem. Then another reason is denominationalism. 
I want to tell you something tonight; I believe the devil has had 
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a whole lot to do with the building of some churches. I believe his 
satanic majesty has been back of some of the business. Denomina- 
tionalism is putting the church before Christ. There are a lot of 
people in the United States who have churchianity that is not 
Christianity. This condition is due to the different contention. 
“T am right and the rest of you folks are wrong.” “I am it and 
the rest of you are nit.” “We are right, we have the Bible.’ We 
all have the Bible, when it comes to that; we all love the Bible, but 
oh! this awful curse of sectarianism. But I am glad we are living 
when this thing is passing away. I think the day will come soon 
that we will not have the emphasis on the particular beliefs of any 
church and denomination preached, but that we will unite upon the 
great fundamentals of the Christian faith of the past, and in such 
united service bring the whole world to Him who alone is God; then 
we will be one in spirit and purpose and plan. You laymen must 
get back of this movement, for I want to tell you that there is a 
lot of prejudice against it, against the churches getting together. 
These divided forces of the Lord Jesus Christ have hindered His 
Kingdom’s growth, and now the churches must unite to save the 
whole wide world. 

I believe we should open our churches more than once a month. 
I believe the church should stand back of this matter of scientific 
agriculture. I have been a country preacher for almost twenty 
years and I want to tell you some of my experience. 

I wanted to start a revival in one of my missions, but there 
was not a professed Christian in the community. It was an old 
abandoned church, a beautiful one. It had been left an endowment 
so that the church might be kept up and the endowment was care- 
fully used. The folks thought they would like to have a meeting. 
I knew they were not greatly interested in a revival, but they were 
beginning to get interested in dairying. They found that they couid 
sell their cream for a better price in Decatur than they could by 
making the cream into butter and selling that. And the thought 
struck me to get a man to come and talk on dairying on the first 
night of the revival. 

My mother was a United Presbyterian and my father was a 
Covenanter Presbyterian—and that is some combination. I was 
brought up to think it was wrong to whistle on Sunday. We went 
to and from the church only on the Sabbath, and made the journey 
every week. One fall I was twenty-two years old and my brother 
was pretty near thirty; we were living at home; we were men; 
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we had voted only a little while before and we didn’t think we had 
to ask father and mother about everything. My brother had just 
bought a new buggy, and we had some good horses. The roads 
were fine. New buggy, fine horses, beautiful sunny Sunday after- 
noon, good roads—just imagine that—and Walter suggested to me 
that we have a buggy ride. We didn’t say anything to father 
and mother about it. We did not think it necessary. We had our 
drive, and when we got back they didn’t say a thing to us, but the 
way they looked! And I want to tell you, that that night after we 
had our prayers together we looked into each other’s faces and 
said, “Just as long as we are together here at home we will accept 
father’s religion.” That is the way I was brought up. The preacher 
would announce that he was going to visit in Deacon Adams’ neigh- 
borhood, and about Tuesday morning I would have to have my best 
clothes on waiting for the preacher to come. He would usually 
come about dinner time, and always somebody had to wait—it was 
not the preacher, either. We always had chicken the day the 
preacher came and I had to stand around hungry—and I was so 
hungry, and that did not increase my love for the preacher a bit. 
Then after we had eaten dinner we would go into the parlor. Do 
you remember that parlor with all the curtains drawn down and 
with the pictures of dead folks on the walls? Do you remember 
that parlor when you opened it? Do you remember that air that 
was canned in there from the last time it was opened? It may have 
been a month or two before, but it was the same air that was in 
there then after the curtains were drawn; it was a religious duty 
to keep out of there; only when the preacher came did anyone go 
in the parlor. You remember that parlor? Thank God they are 
being abandoned. We would go in that parlor and I would stand 
up and say my catechism and we would have family worship and 
the old pastor would place his hands on my head and say, “God 
bless you Bub,” I was just “Bub” to him, not old enough to under- 
stand the mysteries of religion. And then after it was all over 
the preacher would go to the next place and I would run upstairs 
and put on my everyday clothes and be a boy again. I think they 
had that idea in that community about the preacher. 

The first thing we did then was to start this revival with an 
agricultural teacher giving us a lecture on dairying; it was a re- 
vival—shades of John Wesley! I thought that the old people would 
topple over. Do you know I had at that meeting so many people 
that the church would not hold them, and they even looked in the 
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windows. I had post cards sent out besides making the announce- 
ment at church, and we had the farmers from all around there, 
from everywhere. Someone said, “I thought it was a religious 
service.” It was just as much a religious service, I claim, as 
preaching a sermon, for it was showing God’s will to people and how 
God works along these lines, and everything like that is religious. 
We have made a mistake in thinking religion is a preacher getting 
up behind a desk and all the rest of us sitting by like bumps on a 
log. Well, we started in the meeting with a song—I don’t know 
what it was we sang, but it was something good. After the song 
I offered prayer and then the lecturer on dairying made a splendid 
talk and illustrated the different things connected with that subject. 
I closed the meeting with prayer, and asked the people to come out 
at the next meeting as we were going on with the meetings. The 
next night they were back again, and we had a good meeting, and 
we have had two or three meetings of that kind that have shocked 
the life out of that old vision, the old idea about the preacher and 
about the church of Jesus Christ. 

And as sure as we have to advocate such things as that we 
must advocate recreation. Do you know the one thing that drives 
the boy from the farm? It is the toil of the farm. Do you know 
that God raised our great inventors to make farming easier? But 
you are buying improved machinery and working a good deal 
harder than your fathers did when they worked with the old “‘arm- 
strong” implements. You have made yourself work harder so as 
to buy that eighty acres, and there is no recreation, there is no let 
up. I will be glad when we can have a half-holiday a week on the 
farm; I believe a farmer’s boy would work a great deal better five 
and a half days out of six days that he works if Saturday afternoon 
he had that part of the day off to do as he wanted to absolutely. He 
ought to have, on Saturday afternoon and evening, an outlet for 
that superabundant energy that is in him. Recreation has been 
demonstrated to be one of the greatest agencies in the development 
of character. When you play you have to work together. Baseball 
has a moral tone to it; you have to lose your personal identity, you 
have to learn to give and take, and all of these things are the 
things that help to build up our moral life. 

I wish I could go on and tell you what the church of Jesus 
Christ might do. One time we had some new families come into 
our neighborhood, and I tried to get them to come out to church, 
and they would not come. There were quite a number of young 
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people in these families. We needed them at church, we wanted 
them in the Sunday school, and we thought of a way to get them 
to come. Wehada picnic. And the people of our own community 
and church were back of it—there is not a good thing anywhere 
that the church is not back of it—and so I said, ‘‘We are going to 
have a community picnic.” Of course, that was a little more at- 
tractive than a church picnic. Well, we had our picnic. God gave 
us a beautiful day. I never prayed more in my life that I might 
enter into the spirit of that day. And we had races and all sorts 
of fine games, and you ought to have seen those young people enjoy 
themselves. I would run and jump and umpire a baseball game. 
They had never seen a preacher like that. Possibly they said what 
so many folks say, “He lacks spirituality.” I don’t know of any 
way in which God’s spirit works, that you and I know a thing 
about save that He works through something human, a man or a 
woman. Have you any such idea? I will confess I have not. Well, 
we had a fine time at that picnic, and at the close—we had brought 
a little folding organ and hymn books, and these young people who 
hadn’t come to Sunday school, well, we brought the church to them. 
It was nearly sunset, and I proposed that we gather under a big 
tree near where we had our games and pleasant times and sing a 
song or two, and after we had sung one or two pieces there was 
a hush and I said, “Let us thank God for this beautiful day we 
have had.” So we had prayer and we worshiped God, and thus 
we closed the day, and I believe it was sealed with God’s approval. 
Do you know the next Sunday every one of the families were repre- 
sented there, and the Sunday after that, and so on. That old stiff- 
ness was broken down, we were flesh and blood after all, and were 
Christians. J am glad we are over that old idea; it used to be that 
a Christian couldn’t do anything. I remember old Deacon Barns, 
and mother used to say, ‘Clair, if you could just be as good a man 
when you grow up as Deacon Barns.” I want to tell you about 
Deacon Barns. He had a face that looked like an ax, and I never 
saw him smile in his life. I think he had chronic dyspepsia. I 
think it would have cracked his complexion if he had smiled. He 
had all the dignity of a corpse and if there is a thing dignified in 
this world it is something like that. 

I thank God that we begin to realize that the religion of Jesus 
Christ is a joy-bringing thing into the world. Isn’t that what it 
means? When the Blessed Master was on the way to the cross he 
turned to his disciples as he was going to the Garden of Gethsemane 
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and said, “Be of good cheer; I have overcome the world.” In the 
Greek that phrase translated means just about “Hurrah” in our 
language. ‘Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 

But beloved, I wish I might go on and tell you of other ex- 
periences in making a church minister to a community. In closing, 
let me tell this story of Henry Grady, that famous editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution. They tell us that in those days after the 
civil war when he was making every effort he could to heal the 
wounds that the war had made that he was very much criticised. 
Sometimes when he would hear his Southern friends criticise the 
North very severely for the things they had done he would take 
their side, and he would be misunderstood by his friends, and when 
he would hear the Northerners speak disapprovingly of some issues 
that had been settled by war, settled on the battlefields, he would 
take the Southern side; and the result was in those awful days of 
reconstruction he would have to fight many battles alone. His 
friends deserted him, and the struggle became so hard for him 
that he locked the door and went back home to Northern Georgia, 
where his mother was still living in the old mountain cabin, and as 
he crossed the threshold of the cabin he said, “Mother, your boy 
has come home to rest awhile; mother, I want you to treat me just 
like a boy again, and cook for me the things I like; I want to get 
back again into the atmosphere of the old home.” So the mother 
humored the boy and at night he would kneel down at her side, 
as he had long ago, and offer his evening prayer, and then the 
mother would follow him to his bed, just as she did then, and would 
tuck down the coverlids around the bed, and then she would kneel 
down and offer up a mother’s prayer for the boy, so that the last 
sound he heard as he went out into dreamland would be the voice 
of his mother; and so he rested. By day he would go out into the 
hills, see God’s face in the glory of the sunrise; he would see God’s 
beauty in the flowers, in the valleys, in the mountains. And as he 
rested the vision’ came back to him, and then he went back in the 
chaos and in the turmoil of the great things for which he was 
standing, and he won out. . 

And so we have so many problems still to solve, so many 
things for which we are striving, and for which we know not just 
which way to turn. But let me tell you that the power, the vision, 
the fountainhead that shall supply the stream of purity, meditation, 
thoughtfulness, that shall help to solve the problem most, the place 
where the church and the moral life of America will find the great- 
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est power will be as she goes away from the crowded city, out into 
the prairies, into the valleys, into the little hamlets, where now and 
then God’s people meet, out yonder in the open where is still the 
vision of God and His purpose and His power. 


CO-OPERATION AMONG FARMERS. 


(H. J. Waters, President Kansas State Agricultural College.) 


“United to relieve, not combined to injure.’’ (The Motto of the Arlington Co- 
operative Association.) 


A man, a few girls and a cash register, serving meals to a 
thousand people a day, is the city man’s idea of eliminating waste. 
Allowing someone else to take 55 cents out of every dollar that 
his products bring while he is content to accept 45 cents is the 
farmer’s idea of business efficiency. 

The cost of getting goods from the factory to the consumer 
has been greatly reduced in recent years by improved business 
methods. The cost of getting the products from the farm to the 
consumer has been increased through lack of modern business 
methods. 

High cost of living is not so much due to the high price the 
farmer receives for his products as it is to the high cost of getting 
these products from the farm to the consumer. There is no single 
remedy for the high cost of living any more than there is a sole 
cause for it. A remedy, however, that will bring large and im- 
mediate relief, and one that is simple to apply, is for the producer 
and consumer to establish direct business relations. 

Farm products in general are not too high at the farmer’s 
railroad siding or in the wholesale market. Some products are not 
high enough. The present scarcity of meats, for example, is due 
to the fact that live stock prices have been too low to encourage 
the farmer to raise meat animals. This at once imposes upon our 
farmers a type of agriculture that wastes the soil. 

The value of farm land in the United States has doubled in 
the last ten years. This is as much increase in land values as 
had occurred in this country from the time Columbus discovered 
America until the year nineteen hundred. 

At the present price of land and labor, it takes more than 
average business management in farming to pay a reasonable in- 
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terest on the investment. If the burdens of which the consumer 
complains are to be lightened by compelling the farmer to take 
less than he now receives for what he produces, land values must 
be reduced or the land-owning farmer will become bankrupt. 

Indeed, if the farmer is to build up a good system of rural 
schools, including a rural high school within riding distance of all 
the country children; if he is to build and maintain good roads; 
if he is to provide in the country home comforts and conveniences 
equal to those in the town home; if he is to build in the country 
wholesome recreation, and if he properly supports his rural church 
—in short, if he is to develop in the country a type of civilization 
that will grip and hold on the farm a fair share of the best people 
born there, he will have to have larger returns than he now 
receives. 

A part of this increased return must come through increased 
efficiency in production. The farmer must not attempt to shift 
the burdens that are strictly his own to the shoulders of others. 
He must see that his methods of farming are such as to bring the 
largest returns at the least cost. In a word, he must do his best 
to become an hundred per cent farmer. Then he must employ 
modern business methods in marketing his wares. 

Already the farmer is more successful as a producer than he 
is as a buyer or a seller. He has not had and is not now getting a 
fair share of what the consumer pays for the products of his farm, 
but for this the farmer chiefly is to blame. 

According to the investigations of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it costs approximately 55 per cent of what 
the consumer pays for his food to get it from the farmer’s side- 
track to the consumer’s kitchen. 

Mr. Yoakum of the Frisco railroad has pointed out that the 
American farmer produced last year, in round numbers, nine bil- 
lions of wealth. Assuming that the farmer sold two-thirds of 
what he produced and kept at home for his own consumption one- 
third, then the material he sold was worth at his door six billions 
and the consumer paid for it at his door thirteen billions. In other 
words, it cost more to get this material from the farm to the con- 
sumer than the farmer received for producing it. 

Unfortunately, it is true that when the farmer is most pros- 
perous he is least interested in co-operation, because he gets along 
very well without it. Practically all successful co-operation has 


been born of dire necessity. The California fruit growers were 
A--8 
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producing their crops at a loss and the destruction of their indus- 
try was threatened when they found the remedy in selling collec- 
tively instead of individually. The truck growers of the eastern 
shore of Virginia were facing bankruptcy and found the way out 
of their difficulties through co-operative marketing. 

It is to be hoped that we shall not wait until forced by neces- 
sity to co-operate in producing and marketing our crops and in 
utilizing the income in building a higher life on the farm. 


THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF CO-OPERATION. 


Most people are of the opinion that co-operation in general 
and co-operation among farmers in particular has not been suc- 
cessful. An idea of the extent to which co-operation has succeeded 
and the rate at which it is growing may be had by considering the 
following facts: 

At least fifty million people in the world are connected with 
some form of co-operative business. 

Co-operation has grown 40 per cent in five years in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain; 50 per cent in the same time in Switzer- 
land; 50 per cent in four years in Germany; 50 per cent in three 
years in Holland. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF CO-OPERATION. 


Great Britain leads the world in co-operation in distribution 
and marketing, and especially in the strength and perfection of 
her mercantile organizations. The co-operative stores of that 
country have no equal. 

Germany takes the lead in co-operative banking and in the 
degree to which rural credit is developed. 

The United States with her building and loan associations 
stands second in co-operative credit, but it is co-operative credit 
applied to the town and city, with little application to the country. 
The United States also leads the world in co-operative insurance, 
having over thirteen billions of outstanding insurance in purely 
co-operative societies. In the matter of co-operation in production, 
distribution and marketing, the United States stands near the foot 
of the list of the civilized nations of the earth. 

Denmark leads the world in co-operation in agricultural pro- 
duction and distribution. It is estimated that four-fifths of the 
farm produce of that nation is handled co-operatively. 
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FIVE PRINCIPAL LINES OF CO-OPERATION. 


1. Production.—Seeking the means of cheapening produc- 
tion through the joint ownership of expensive or little used ma- 
chinery; in the purchase of valuable sires; uniting in producing 
enough of some special crop or stock in one neighborhood to at- 
tract buyers; through breeding associations or cow-testing associa- 
tions; through the employment of expert assistants to help in 
these and kindred operations; through the employment of county 
advisors. 

2. Rural Credit.—To provide capital with which to purchase 
land; to farm better; to hold crops for more favorable markets; 
to make public rural improvements. 

3. Manufacturing.—Such as co-operative creameries, cheese 
factories; co-operation in slaughtering animals, curing meats, in 
storing perishable products. 

4. Insurance.—Co-operation in carrying insurance on farm 
buildings, live stock, crops, etc. 

5. Buying and Selling.—This includes distribution, selling to 
the best advantage in the markets already established and creat- 
ing new markets; buying to the best advantage the things which 
the farmer needs for the conduct of his business or the support 
of his family. 

All of these lines of co-operation are necessary, and in the 
end perhaps are of equal importance. ‘ 

If I should be called upon, however, to single out the one of 
most fundamental importance, I should say it is rural credit. Per- 
haps the greatest single handicap of the farmer is lack of suf- 
ficient capital to conduct his business most advantageously. At 
the same time, I believe these lines of co-operation will be devel- 
oped in exactly the reverse order in which they have been named. 
That is to say, there is more prospect of immediate improvement 
in the methods of marketing than in the other lines named. 


THE GRANGE AND THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE MOVEMENT. 


The first large attempt at co-operation in this country was 
made in the latter part of the seventies, when the Grange estab- 
lished stores and undertook co-operative buying and selling. The 
result is familiar to all. It had both its rise and its downfall in 
a single decade. 
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The next attempt was in the early nineties, when the returns 
from the farm again had become unsatisfactory. This attempt 
originated with the farmers’ organization known as the “Wheel,” 
later known as the “Alliance,” and still later as the ‘Farmers’ and 
Laborers’ Union,’ which gave birth to the Populist party. This 
movement, like the preceding one, was short-lived. 

Land was still plentiful and cheap, and as soon as consump- 
tion had caught up with production, prices began to rise. The 
force that held the farmers together was withdrawn and they soon 
fell apart. Again they voted and did business as individuals with- 
out regard to their fellow farmers. 

The third attempt of importance has not extended its influ- 
ence much beyond the southern and northwestern states, but in 
these states it has become a powerful factor. It is known as the 
“Farmers’ Co-operative and Educational Union.” 

Those who best understand the present situation feel that 
we are at the beginning of another general movement in this 
direction. 

All previous attempts at co-operation have grown out of the 
fact that the selling price of what the farmer produced had fallen 
below the cost of production, or that the margin of profit was so 
narrow as to be wholly unsatisfactory. In these periods it was 
utterly impossible to get the farmer interested in any plan look- 
ing to increasing his output, for the reason that he felt that he 
was already producing more than he could sell to advantage, and 
therefore the greater his production, the greater his misfortune. 

The story is told of a Colorado farmer who shipped a car of 
fat lambs to Kansas City to be sold, and in return received a bill 
for the amount the lambs lacked of paying the freight, yardage 
and commission charges. The farmer replied expressing regret 
that he had no money with which to pay the bill, but added that 
he had several more cars of fat lambs, which he would gladly 
send in if they would be of any service in liquidating the debt. In 
the same period horses were not considered by the railway com- 
panies as sufficient security for freight, and all such shipments 
had to be prepaid. 

Then the cost of living was low, lower than it had ever been 
before. <A sufficient increase in the price paid the farmer to make 
him satisfied did not impose serious hardships upon the consumer. 
This is what happened in the period from 1897 to 1907, and all 
went well. It was the period of the greatest expansion that the 
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world has known. It will be known when history is written as 
the period of the great growth of cities throughout the entire 
civilized world. 

The conditions under which we are now living, however, are 
wholly different from those under which any similar uprising 
among the farmers has occurred. Now we find on the one hand 
the consumer complaining of the high cost of living and the farmer 
on the other hand showing a poor balance, due to the new value 
set upon his land and the increased cost of what he has to buy. 
The farmer cannot be satisfied in his demand for a better return 
on, his investment by raising the price of food to the consumer, as 
has been done on all previous occasions. On the other hand, 
the burdens of the consumer cannot be lightened by requiring the 
farmer to take less for what he sells. In a word, a demand has 
arisen for cooperation for the purpose of increasing the returns 
from the farm and of lowering the price of food to the consumer, 
both at the same time. It can best be accomplished by establish- 
ing direct business relations between the producer and the con- 
sumer and eliminating all waste in getting the products from the 
farmer to the consumer. Obviously, both the producer and the 
consumer should participate in the benefit of this readjustment, 
and neither should expect a monopoly of the advantages and 
profits. 

A beginning can be made at once, but its final consummation 
will and should require many years, perhaps a generation, and will 
call for the exercise of the utmost patience, forbearance and 
charity. The immediate and entire elimination of the middleman 
would be disastrous. All unnecessary middlemen finally must be 
turned into the productive industries, but not more rapidly than 
the industries can employ them to advantage. 


CO-OPERATORS MUST EMPLOY BUSINESS METHODS. 


Any form of co-operation to be successful must employ the 
methods that have been found most successful in other business. 
The co-operators must be willing to employ as capable men as 
managers as are employed by those with whom they must compete. 
Moreover, in competing with corporations it will be necessary to 
employ the methods of conducting business employed by corpora- 
tions. For example, if the farmers start a co-operative grain ele- 
vator at some grain center they are likely soon to find themselves 
unable to compete with the corporation that owns the elevator there 
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and also owns elevators at other points, because the corporation 
can outbid the farmers at the one point and make up at the other 
ten or a dozen points what they may have lost at the competitive 
point. Of course, it is all very fine to say that the farmers should 
patronize their own elevators, even if they can get a cent a bushel 
more for the grain at the competing elevator, but the average man 
is so constituted that he will sell wherever he can get the highest 
price and buy wherever he can get the lowest price, regardless of 
who is the buyer or seller. 

To meet this kind of competition, the farmers’ elevators 
should do exactly what the privately owned elevators have done— 
combine. There are more than 2,000 farmers’ co-operative ele- 
vators in the United States, distributed as follows: 


CO-OPERATIVE FARMERS’ ELEVATORS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Iowa, 340; North Dakota, 331; Minnesota, 297; Illinois, 260; 
South Dakota, 225; Nebraska, 204; Kansas, 137; Wisconsin, 53; 
Oklahoma, 34; Indiana, 28; Montana, 27; Ohio, 26; Michigan, 23; 
Washington, 18; Missouri, 8; Texas, 5; Colorado, 5; Idaho, 4; 
Oregon, 3; Arkansas, 2; Kentucky, 1; total, 2,031. 

The aggregate capital of these farmers’ elevators is probably 
as much as thirty million dollars and their annual business is ap- 
proximately six hundred million dollars. It is reported to me on 
good authority that they do sixty per cent of the business at the 
point where they are located. Yet, unfederated, a corporation 
operating three or four small elevators could drive any one of 
these farmers’ elevators out of business. Federated, they would 
be safe against any competition that could be offered. Better still, 
if they were united, no attempt would be made to run any one of 
them out of business. They would be immune against attack. 
This same principle will apply to many other kinds of co-operation. 


PRECAUTIONS TO TAKE. 


Do not form co-operative associations hastily, and especially is 
it important to avoid hastily engaging in new enterprises involving 
business details with which the members of the society are not 
familiar. If a community desires to establish a co-operative store, 
and perhaps there is less need for co-operative stores than almost 
any other form of co-operation, it is important, first, to study the 
history and management of the Rochedale stores of Great Britain; 
the Arlington stores of Massachusetts; the Johnson County Co- 
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operative Association of Olathe, Kan.; the Lyons stores in Iowa, 
and the chain of stores operated under the Public Welfare League 
of Minnesota and Wisconsin, with headquarters at Minneapolis. 


CO-OPERATIVE SELLING OF PURE-BRED SEED AND STOCK. 


It would be very beneficial, indeed, if a larger proportion of 
our farmers produced pure-bred live stock and grain. The great- 
est single obstacle in the way of this accomplishment is the un- 
certainty and difficulty of finding a suitable market for the output 
at a price that will justify the extra labor and expense incurred. 
At present only the largest breeders, with much stock to sell, can 
afford the expense of extensive advertising and of exhibiting at 
the fairs to attract buyers from a distance. The small breeder 
has only the immediate neighborhood for a market. The general 
farmer, when in need of a sire or of seed, does not know where to 
turn except to the man who advertises or exhibits. This means 
that the small breeder sells to poor advantage, and the most ex- 
tensive breeder is required to make a large outlay to get customers 
for his wares. It would be comparatively easy to bring the buyer 
and the breeder together, greatly to the benefit of both and to the 
benefit of the stock and crops of the country. 

The Agricultural College could keep a list of the available 
pure-breed cattle, horses, sheep and hogs for sale. A competent 
officer of the college could inspect the animals offered at a very 
nominal cost to the breeder and give to a prospective buyer first- 
hand and expert information regarding the merits of the animals 
and the quality of their pedigrees. This would enable the buyer 
in any part of the State to purchase good animals at a reasonable 
price and yet leave a satisfactory profit for the breeder. All of 
this now is done by the college for the grower of pedigreed seed 
wheat, corn, milo, oats, ete. This service should be extended to 
the stock breeder. It is this sort of service the college could 
render to all the farmers of the State. 

Another way in which the breeders might co-operate to great 
profit would be to lay aside their prejudices and breed one class of 
stock in a community. That is, instead of one farmer in a com- 
munity breeding Shorthorns, another breeding Herefords, another 
Angus and another Galloways, let all concentrate on a single breed 
of each class. If this were done, there would be enough Short- 
horn cattle, for example, produced in the community that special- 
ized in this breed to establish a reputation throughout the State 
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for that community as a Shorthorn center, and buyers would be 
attracted without a large outlay for advertising or showing. 

Another source of great loss in animal breeding is the sacri- 
fice of sires before their value becomes known or before their use- 
fulness is ended. The owner seldom is able to dispose of a used 
sire at more than common stock prices even though its value is 
known to be very great. Every year hundreds of very valuable 
sires are slaughtered at the packing houses long before their use- 
fulness is ended and young and untried sires take their places at 
the heads of our herds. By such a co-operative arrangement as 
is here suggested a breeder having an impressive sire could notify 
the college authorities, and a member of the staff could visit the 
farm, inspect the get of the sire and record him for sale according 
to his actual merits. 

The Agricultural College of each state should do all in its 
power to promote co-operation among its people. Up to present 
time these colleges have been chiefly concerned in matters of pro- 
duction. Henceforth they should give as careful instruction and 
conduct as fundamental researches in matters pertaining to dis- 
tribution. 

At Manhattan we are trying to impress upon our students 
that co-operation is essential to progress in any important line of 
endeavor, and especially that it will require the closest and most 
unselfish co-operation of all the farmers to build up a satisfactory 
system of rural schools, to revitalize the country church, to build 
roads, to improve the sanitary conditions of the open country, to 
form community centers and to create community tasks. We are 
trying to convince them that the moral effect of co-operation is 
good, that by this means honest dealing is promoted. It is the 
application of the principles of the golden rule to business. It 
gives every one something to do for the common good. It pro- 
motes democracy. 

In fact, the Agricultural College should go one step farther 
and establish a co-operative bureau to assist the man on the farm 
in marketing his products. This, of course, would include fruits, 
seed corn, grains, live stock and every class of farm produce. 

Through the efforts of the college the co-operative organiza- 
tions now existing in each state should be brought into close con- 
tact and encouraged to work together. Such a bureau could well 
act as a clearing house of information for the consumer as well 
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as the producer, and to help the retail merchant as much as the 
farmer. 

The college also should stand ready to help the citizens of any 
community that desire to form a co-operative association to or- 
ganize it in the right way and to help make it a success. 

To illustrate the value of such a bureau: Last fall Kansas had 
a large apple crop, and it was certain that many of our farmers 
would have had difficulty in selling their apples to advantage if 
the college had not helped them. A member of the college exten- 
sion staff is an experienced apple merchant as well as a successful 
orchardist, and it was made his business to find buyers for Kansas 
apples. Over 400 carloads were sold through this means. In the 
main, these sales were for small growers, men who are least ex- 
perienced in selling this crop. One morning a letter came to the 
college from a man in Leavenworth county requesting a buyer for 
a car of Jonathans. The same morning a telegram was received 
from a merchant in the farmer’s town, not three miles away, in- 
quiring where he could buy a car of Jonathans. The two were 
brought together, the sale made and the apples and the money 
both were kept at home. 


CO-OPERATIVE STORES. 


A co-operative store is a very complicated business, and many 
of the attempts along this line have failed. I believe that the 
establishment of proper relations between the farmers and the 
townspeople, whereby both work toward the development of the 
country and the upbuilding of the town, will prove more profitable 
to the community as a whole than an attempt on the part of the 
farmers to operate their own stores. 

Nevertheless, if it is desired to establish such a store, and 
doubtless there are communities where such an establishment 
would do great good, the career of the most successful of the co- 
operative stores is commended. The success of the Farmers’ Union 
stores in Kansas has been very pronounced. 

The foundation of all successful co-operation in this line is 
what is known as the Rochedale stores. The first store was organ- 
ized in 1844 by twenty-eight poor, oppressed, half-starved weavers 
in the English town of Rochedale. Their original capital was $140. 
Now their annual business exceeds three hundred and fifty million 
dollars, and it forms the most powerful system of stores in the 
world. They do both a retail and a wholesale business. They 
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operate furniture stores, butcher shops, savings banks and sell 
practically everything that people want to buy, and furnish prac- 
tically any service they may require. In Edinborough the Roche- 
dale stores have more than 40,000 members; in Leeds they have 
nearly 50,000 members. 

One of the most successful co-operative stores in the United 
States is at Olathe, Kan., and is conducted by the Johnson County 
Co-operative Association. It is a grange store, and was founded 
in 1876 with a capital of $385 and with 77 members. Its present 
capital is $100,000 and its membership 900. Its first year’s busi- 
ness amounted to $36,840, with a profit of $1,334. Last year the 
aggregate business was over $250,000 and the profit was in round 
numbers $14,000. Since the store was founded it has done a busi- 
ness of more than eight million dollars and its total profits have 
amounted to more than $500,000. The same society now operates 
a bank with a capital stock of $50,000 and a surplus of $50,000. It 
also operates a farmers’ insurance company, carrying risks of 
more than six millions at an average yearly cost of $2.25 per thou- 
sand. 

The most extensive co-operative store enterprise in this coun- 
try has its headquarters in Minneapolis, and operates chiefly in 
Minnesota, Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa. There are more than one 
hundred stores in the group with a membership of more than 
10,000 and a yearly business above two millions. It is patterned 
after the Rochedale stores. One unvarying policy, however, is 
never to establish a new store in a community, but always to buy 
out a successful store instead, and hire, if possible, the former 
owner as manager and his clerks as salesmen. They have a whole- 
sale store to act as purchasing agent for the retail stores. The 
retail stores act as shipping agents for their members. None of 
the stores operated by this league have failed and all have been 
profitable. 


CO-OPERATION IN SELLING MEAT ANIMALS. 


Missouri’s chief live stock business is producing meat animals. 
No successful attempt so far as I know has been made to co- 
operate in this matter. 

The Meeks county (Minn.) live stock shippers organized a 
shippers’ association and employed the best live stock man in the 
county as manager. The first year they effected a saving of from 
$30 to $80 a car. 
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CO-OPERATIVE BUTCHERING AND CURING ASSOCIATIONS. 

Nearly all of our meat comes from the central packing plants 
at Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and Omaha. The farmers of 
Kansas last year bought from five to seven million dollars’ worth 
of meat from the butcher shops while they were shipping millions 
of dollars worth of live stock out of the state. 

Co-operation in eliminating this waste has reached its highest 
development in Denmark. The Danish bacon is celebrated the 
country over. In that little country, about one-fifth the size of 
Kansas, there are thirty-five co-operative curing plants with ninety 
thousand members. They kill annually about a million and a half 
hogs. These curing plants are owned by the farmers who produce 
the hogs, and are conducted by the men whom they hire. Thus the 
farmers own the bacon and hams when they are cured. At that 
point a co-operative export association takes charge of the product 
and sends it to markets like Liverpool, London, Paris and Berlin, 
to be sold direct to the consumer, and after deducting the expenses 
the balance is remitted to the men who raised the hogs. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE FARMER AND CONSUMER. 


The farmer will not make much progress in shortening the 
road to the consumer until the consumer himself becomes inter- 
ested and meets the producer half way. Obviously, the consumer 
has no particular interest in where he buys or from whom he buys, 
unless he can buy at a lower price or can get better goods at the 
same price. In a word, the advantages of direct selling must be 
shared by both parties to the transaction. 

We are now trying to educate the farmer regarding the bene- 
fits to him of co-operation, in production and marketing. It is just 
as necessary that the consumer be educated regarding the advan- 
tages to him of co-operative buying. Our present system of buy- 
ing is essentially wasteful. When we were producing more food 
than we could consume, there was no particular reason for econ- 
omy. Food has since become scarce, yet we continue these waste- 
ful methods. Formerly the village or town lived largely off the 
surrounding country. Then the local market was the farmer’s 
chief market. The town and country were interdependent. Now 
the farmer ships what he has to sell to a central market like Kan- 
sas City, Chicago or New York. Now the town and country are 
independent, 
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It is said that Troy, New York, receives its milk supply from 
New York City. With a favorable season and a bountiful harvest 
in Kansas, Minnesota cabbage, Washington apples, Texas onions. 
New Jersey peas and corn, Wisconsin butter and cheese are staple 
articles of diet in Manhattan. 

Iowa does not produce as much wheat as her people eat, yet 
she ships out of the state one-fourth of what she produces and 
buys back several times this amount. 

The farmers of the south ship live cattle from 300 to 
500 miles to St. Louis, and buy back beef sides shipped in refrig- 
erator cars, with icing charges added. 

The farmer has lost whatever interest he had in the town 
and the town man has lost his interest in the country. There is 
nothing truer than that the country and the town are independent 
while they should be interdependent. The man in the town should 
be as much interested in the development of the country, and in 
providing a good market for what is produced locally, as he is in 
developing the streets, parks and schools of his town, and as he is 
in establishing new industries in the town. 

In Kansas City they are conducting a campaign to educate 
the people of that city and of the regions around about to use 
Kansas City made products. Do you suppose they have thought 
the proposition through far enough to include in that campaign 
a suggestion that their own people give preference to those things 
that are grown in these regions? In short, are they willing to 
meet us half way by buying our products if we buy theirs? 

How much of the yearly business of the local grocer originates 
in, the locality in which he does business? How much of it comes 
from a hundred miles away, and how much from five hundred 
miles away? It would surprise you to know how small a part of 
what is consumed in your town is produced in your county, and I 
know you do not realize how much of what is locally grown is 
shipped out of the community and similar material grown else- 
where is shipped in. This is not wholly and perhaps not chiefly 
the fault of the merchant. It is really the fault of the producer 
and the consumer quite as much as of the merchant. 

We are all creatures of habit. Convenience weighs heavily 
with us. The local merchant or the local consumer has no inherent 
objection to patronizing the local producer. In fact, if his atten- 
tion were called to it, he really would prefer to do so, all things 
being equal. But the local producer cannot expect the merchant 
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or the consumer to put himself to too great inconvenience merely 
to discharge what he may clearly recognize in the abstract as his 
duty to the local producer. The farmer must plan to have his 
supply come as regularly as possible, and, above all things, to keep 
it up to the standard in quality and to have it so packed and 
handled that it is attractive to the eye and easy to sell. 

In short, the farmer must cater to his market just as the 
merchant does. Unless he will do this much, he cannot get the 
business and does not deserve to have it. 


BURDENS THE CONSUMER LAYS UPON THE MERCHANTS AND FARMER. 


As stated before, the consumer is as much in need of educa- 
tion as is the producer. We give little thought to the effect our 
purchase may have upon the development of local or state indus- 
tries. We are just as happy with a broom made in Michigan, the 
brush for which perhaps was grown in our own State and shipped 
six hundred miles to have a handle attached, as we would be with 
one made in our own community. We buy western apples by the 
peck and let better apples rot in the neighborhood for want of a 
market. A neighbor kills a beef or a few hogs, and part of the 
meat wastes because he cannot use it all in his own family. In 
the meantime we have patronized the butcher shop the meats of 
which come from the city. 

The consumer buys in small lots, usually over the telephone, 
and insists upon immediate delivery. He has gotten out of the 
habit of buying in quantity. Formerly the winter supply of ap- 
ples, potatoes, onions, etc., was provided in the fall. Now these 
things are purchased as needed from day to day, and usually in 
quantities not to exceed a peck. This practically prevents the 
farmer from selling direct to the consumer. He has not the time 
to deliver daily and in such small quantities. The remedy is to 
be found in the consumer being encouraged to buy in larger quan- 
tities, or in establishing local co-operative markets, where the 
farmers’ representative may take orders and later deliver the ma- 
terial for all the members of the association. 

A merchant in Emporia, Kan., told me that it cost the retail 
merchants of that city of ten thousand inhabitants thirty thou- 
sand dollars last year to deliver their goods from the stores to 
the homes of their customers. 
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WHY SHOULD NOT THE FARMERS CO-OPERATE. 

The farmer is the only class of large economic importance 
that is not compactly organized for its own protection and prog- 
ress. He buys and sells and conducts all his business as an indi- 
vidual without any regard for the welfare of his fellow farmer. 
He accepts without successful protest the price fixed by others 
on what he produces. He pays the price fixed by others on what 
he buys. He does not fix the price upon either what he buys or 
sells. 

Economically the most important member of society, the 
farmer has nothing to say about the terms under which he will 
work. Co-operating he might easily remedy this situation and 
become an efficient business man as well as an efficient producer. 


CO-OPERATION WILL HELP TO DEVELOP LEADERS. 


The great need of the rural districts is capable leaders. This 
is the first real step in rural progress. These leaders must be 
found among the rural people. There has been a notable lack of 
leaders in the country, not because men and women capable of 
leadership have not been produced there, but because they have 
not been developed among the farmers, mainly because the farmer 
has refused to be led. The laborer in recent years has been easy 
to organize and easy to lead. The farmer has always been difficult 
to organize and difficult to lead. The laborer has been ready to 
reward his leaders and has been intensely interested in the cause 
of labor. The farmer has been prejudiced, suspicious and in no 
particular degree interested in the cause of agriculture. Political- 
ly, he has been ineffective. His devotion to party in general has 
been greater than his devotion to occupation. The Government 
thus far has failed to formulate an agrarian program because 
the farmers have been divided politically and content to vote 
mainly on city problems. 

A characteristic of the management of our great railway sys- 
tems and of all successful big business is that of recognizing merit 
within its own ranks and rewarding this merit with its prizes. By 
this means the railways and other big corporations have been able 
to attract and to hold the best talent of the country at compara- 
tively low wages merely for the chance at the larger opportunity 
ahead. 

After all, the largest and most important task before us is to 
encourage the country people to help themselves. This strength- 
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ens; to help them destroy. They must be taught how to render 
effective community service. Up to this time the farm has been 
looked upon as merely a place for making a living. It is too much 
of a factory and not enough of a home. The farmer has regarded 
the town or the city as the place in which to spend his money and 
his leisure. 

Institutions must be established in the country that will sat- 
isfy the requirements of all the members of the family. There 
must be community tasks if we are to interest and hold the best 
people in the country. Unterammergau, without a community 
task, is a decadent rural village. Oberammergau, with the Passion 
Play as a community task, has held its best people, and has com- 
manded the attention of the world. The annual rendering of the 
“Messiah” at Lindsborg, Kan., has been a community task large 
enough to hold the best stock of that community for more than 
a third of a century. 


WORKERS OF THE SOIL. 


(Hon. W. L. Houser, Mondovi, Wisconsin. Address delivered during Missouri Farmers’ 
Week.) 

There can be no argument on the proposition that the world 
was created for all men—not a select few. It is the economy of 
creation that no man can acquire perpetual title to the soil, that 
source of all wealth and necessity. At the most, a man can only 
occupy a portion of it for a brief space of time. How short is life. 
Measured by the unnumbered years that have preceded one’s ex- 
istence, and by the limitless eternity that will follow, the space we 
occupy in the world is, indeed, of extremely narrow proportions. 
It follows therefore that we must make the most of our time. 
To waste it is criminal. To use it to oppress or do injustice to 
others is worse than waste. All men of intelligence and self- 
respect want it said that the world is better because of their pres- 
ence in it. After all, our selfishness is not so narrow that we 
would voluntarily court the contempt of our fellows. But be our 
personal inclination this way or that, the world as a world has a 
right to insist that we all shall contribute in proportionate meas- 
ure with our abilities and talents to the needs of society. And 
society has a right to insist that our conduct shall be so coursed 
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as not to trespass upon the rights or opportunities of our neigh- 
bors. 

But does it effectively do this? Are the scales of justice 
always kept at an even balance? Are those men and women we 
designate farmers sharing in proper proportion in the world’s pros- 
perity? I do not mean in the accumulation of riches as such, but 
rather in things that are essential to the happiness and develop- 
ment of men—things that contribute to a full life. The soil sup- 
ports us. It provides all the necessities, the comforts and luxuries 
we have. It pays for every good thing and every bad thing the 
world enjoys and endures. It is the source from which the world 
draws for distribution among the people. All men are hired hands 
of the soil. Whether we plow, plant or harvest, run the great 
railroad trains over the country, mine, mold or cast, sell or buy, 
invent or make the machines of the farm, the mine, the shops or 
foundries, teach or preach, practice the law, print the newspapers, 
or heal the sick—do what we may, we are but hired men of the 
soil. Our compensation is provided out of that which the soil 
yields. Out of growing it, handling it, transporting it, or in pro- 
viding the machines that increase the results of the efforts of men 
who directly till the soil, and that ought to be calculated to add to 
the opportunities for comfort and happiness by giving to the toilers 
of the soil more time and opportunity to seek culture, refinement 
and that ease of confidence that their natural faculties entitle 
them to, we make our living. And the Creator was not remiss 
when He planned and made the world. He stored the earth and 
the air, the very waters, indeed, with the things that men need. 
And they are abundant. So far as our necessities go, there is 
always a surplus, and always will be, unless the wanton destruc- 
tion of men who are blind to the obligations they owe their fellows 
and posterity, shall go on unchecked. 

But the point I wish to make is that all men being hired 
hands of the soil, they are entitled to fair wages—to a fair dis- 
tribution of the products of the soil. We hear much these days 
about the profit-sharing plans of some great business concerns. 
Profit sharing in theory (in fact there is little of it) is based upon 
the ground that those who create wealth are entitled to share in 
its division. If this is true, and it is, then the men who directly 
till the soil should share equally with the man who is a hired man 
in some other capacity, proportioned, of course, to the degree of 
skill and ability he contributes to the work he performs. Neither 
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is it right nor just that men who invest their surplus in the soil 
shall be denied that fair return upon the investment that is de- 
manded by and conceded to other investors—those who buy rail- 
road, telephone, telegraph or other stocks and bonds. I insist that 
the man who toils behind the plow, brakes on a railroad train, en- 
dures the fierce heat of the furnace, works out the inventions that 
ought to add to the sum total of the world’s happiness, or does any 
necessary world’s work, is entitled to fair wages, and the scheme 
of creation is such that fair wages are provided for all who work. 
Wages that would dispel want and misery; wages that would pro- 
vide good books and magazines for all; wages that would assure 
men that needed time for rest and recreation so that the world 
would be bright and inviting to them; wages that would enable 
them to educate their children and thus qualify them to work out 
the good world’s plan; wages that would distribute comforts and 
luxury so that all might participate in the world’s happiness. Men 
do not materially differ in their natural instincts. We all demand 
relaxation, recreation—we all are entitled to these as a part of our 
wage. It was not intended that one man should spend a hundred 
thousand dollars upon a supper or a ball and that a hundred thou- 
sand men should toil on year after year and be denied a partner- 
ship in the world’s stock of enjoyment. 

Now, I know full well that there is no occupation in the world 
that measures out in kind the freedom, the independence and the 
contentment that is found on the farm. I concede that the wages 
of the men who directly till the soil are higher in their product of 
peace of mind and general contentment than those received by 
some other of the hired men of the soil. But this is not all that 
concerns us. We may know that even though we fare better than 
some of our fellows, yet we know also that others are surfeited 
with the means that were provided for all of God’s children, that 
are withheld from the many that were intended to lift burdens 
that weigh, oh, so heavy, on the shoulders of millions of men as a 
result of the greed and cruelty of unscrupulous tyrants. 

There can be no full measure of happiness or satisfaction to 
any man unless his faculties are fully developed and he becomes 
conscious of ability to take the part in the world’s work that it 
demands of him. He must have the time, means and opportunity 
to develop these faculties. No man can truthfully say that he is 
content unless he has the proper vision, of his obligations to the 
world while he is in it and after he has ceased his activities in this 
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life. Unless a man lives so that his work goes on and finds frui- 
tion in the happiness of his children, and their children, indeed he 
has lived a narrow, almost useless life. And to farmers, especially, 
is this proposition peculiarly applicable. Your soil, the world’s 
soil, is a trust that you are called upon to administer for a brief 
space. The soil was not created for you alone. It is only loaned 
to you for a time, and not to you alone, because while you occupy 
it others must live upon its products. You are but a tenant who 
must give up to others a goodly share of the things you produce. 
But this is not all that is expected of you. As it is expected of 
the conductor of the passenger train that he shall give the proper 
orders for the running of his train so that his passengers may be 
safely transported, so it is expected that you will so manage and 
conduct your farm that it may pass on to your son, or other suc- 
cessor, in better condition than that in which you received it. It 
is the obligation you owe your children—posterity. I know it is 
the desire of every man and woman in this audience to leave the 
world—not too soon, of course—a better place for your children, 
than it has been for you. This must be so. Otherwise the world 
would perish and all in it. 

Now, it is my philosophy that compensation for one’s work or 
efforts is but partly measured in the money wage he receives. In 
fact, this is a small part of real compensation. The pleasure 
in doing is the real reward. To raise more wheat per acre, not 
because it will add that much more to your bank account alone, 
or surpass the efforts of your neighbor, but because you have 
added more to supply the needs of the world as a result of your 
intelligence and industry, is the true compensation. It is satisfy- 
ing. You cannot tell me that the full compensation to the man 
who produced the champion steer at the late International was 
measured in the premiums and price the beast brought to him, 
high as they were. The greater compensation was in the con- 
sciousness on the part of breeder and feeder of this wonderful 
animal that he had done something worth while. That will last. 
It is the compensation of achievement. 

What an obligation we are under to those who will come after 
us. You and I are first of all interested in our children. If any 
one was to insist that our children should be denied opportunity 
to share in the world’s happiness, or to be limited in opportunity 
for commendable achievement, we would resist to the bitter end. 
It is no less incumbent upon us that we strive to leave conditions 
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in the world when we have finished our course so that posterity 
may have and enjoy the blessings that naturally belong to men. 
I do not believe that parents should unduly enslave themselves for 
their children, or make sacrifices at too long distances; it is not 
necessary, or would not be if things were at proper balance, but 
I do contend that satisfaction with our own efforts cannot be 
attained unless we do something that will not be narrowly selfish. 

Farmers have something to do if they obtain for themselves 
and others who do not share fairly in the country’s prosperity 
their just proportion. Under present conditions there is no defense 
for a twelve-hour day’s work either on the farm or in the shops 
and mills. There is no more reason why a farmer should work 
twelve hours a day than that a railroad president should be bound 
in service that unreasonable and unnecessary time each day. 
There is no more reason why the captains of finance should enjoy 
their annual vacation of a month or more than should the farmer 
whose natural endowments and natural rights entitle him to these 
relaxations. The soil provides the means to enable the one to in- 
dulge his desires and necessities just as it does for the other, and 
were it not for the fact that one gets more for his labor than he 
is entitled to and the other is grossly underpaid both could have 
that leisure and rest so necessary to the best results from a man’s 
efforts. These are economic or political conditions that the farmer 
is as much responsible for as any other class of men. Content in 
his environment, satisfied with his progress along material lines, 
he has been unmindful of economic developments that have brought 
forth conditions that are menacing to the people’s welfare. 

During the ascendancy of Oom Paul Kruger, the South Africa 
Dutch sage, two brothers disputed about the division of their 
father’s estate. The older and stronger brother attempted to gain 
an advantage over the other. Finally the dispute was submitted 
to Oom Paul for his decision. After the matter was fully pre- 
sented to him he disposed of it by saying to the older brother: 
“You divide the property into two parts and give your brother the 
choice.” There is need of some such system of arbitration in this 
country. We are frogetting the golden rule. 

A few, a very few, men have been getting a great deal more 
than their share—more than they have earned. It is time that 
all hired men, of the soil should receive their just share. Not only 
should this be so for the immediate solution of the question of 
fair division of the profits of the soil, but it is necessary in order 
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that the menace of control of the people’s resources shall not con- 
tinue in a few hands, and that its solution, growing more and more 
difficult, shall not be passed on to our children. We are cowards 
if we shirk the responsibility. 

I have made a careful investigation of the business conditions 
on the farms in the community in which I live, and that is a com- 
munity where thrift and prosperity are at least at the average, 
and I find that the average incomes on the farms there is less than 
two per cent, after deducting the cost of operation. In Iowa, con- 
cededly one of the richest states in the Union in agriculture, the 
net income of the farms is less than three per cent. In recent 
years the more progressive states have found it necessary to cre- 
ate commissions to supervise the business of the railroads and 
other public service corporations in order that rates might be fixed 
that would be just and reasonable. It was determined at the out- 
set that rates must not be reduced below a point where all ex- 
penses could be met and then have left a sufficient margin to pay 
a reasonable interest on the investment. Against this doctrine I 
have no argument. However, in cases where a commission is nec- 
essary to supervise the business in the interest of and to protect 
the people from oppression by a monopoly, I have not been able to 
satisfy myself that it would not be better policy for the people to 
own and operate such business. I believe the government should 
own and operate the railroads and all other public service institu- 
tions. In any event, I do contend that conditions should be en- 
forced so that the man who invests his surplus capital in a farm 
should enjoy equal dividends with other investors. Surely one of 
these interests is not important above the other. You may de- 
pend upon it that the interests having their capital invested in 
railroads, or similar property, will be alert all the time to protect 
their investments. I insist that farmers should be equally alert. 
Until they are there will continue to be this unequal distribution 
of the fruits of their soil and labor. 

I do not plead for greater returns from the soil to the farmer 
in order that he may have a larger bank account. I want him to 
have a larger life. I want him to have what justly belongs to him, 
so that he may see and know more of the world in the short time 
he is in it. I want the burdens lifted from the shoulders of the 
good wife who for years has toiled and sacrificed opportunities 
she should have made use of to make a home and save the means 
to send the children to school and fit them for a creditable career 
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in the world. I want her taken out of the narrow environment 
into which she has been forced and brought into a larger, broader 
life. I want her to dress in the style of the day. I don’t care 
whether her skirts be hobbled or hooped, if she gets pleasure out 
of having them so. And I want the farmer girl when she marries 
to feel that it is not necessary to leave the farm in order to have 
and enjoy the things she most desires. I do not want her to feel 
that she must wear her wedding dress for nice until it is out of 
style and in again before she can have another. I want her to 
mingle with those of her kind and feel herself their equal in ap- 
pearance, in culture and attainments, and to enjoy associations 
and participate in activities that will bring her into a broad, full 
life. 

What are some of the causes that contribute to these con- 
ditions in our country today? Why these conditions? What are 
the forces that have brought about this state of affairs, and how 
are we to reach and correct them? 

All the great men in the world of education—all thinking men 
—are concerned today about the trusts and combinations, organi- 
zations that rob thousands of the soil workers for the benefit of 
the few. Do you know, my farmer friends, that you pay a greater 
tribute to the steel trust every year than you pay to your state 
government. Possibly you may say that you are not interested in 
steel, that you do not buy much steel. But I say to you that you 
are interested. You buy all the steel that is used in this country— 
that is, the soil pays for it. You pay for all the great steel rail- 
road bridges, all the steel rails, all the great skyscrapers of the 
cities, all the steel that goes into the great battle ships. You are 
interested in the price of steel. If you pay more than it is worth, 
that much is taken from the share you are justly entitled to that 
the soil produces, and that you ought to have to provide for your- 
self, your boys and girls those opportunities and that enjoyment 
the Creator intended you should have. The steel trust is one of 
the great causes for this woefully unbalanced condition in this 
country. 

One man dominates and controls this great industry, as he 
dominates and controls many other important industries. And he 
controls them not as agencies to serve the people, but as instru- 
ments with which to take from the people tribute to which he and 
those he does serve are not justly entitled. He rules the business 
of this country with an iron—I should say—steel hand. And I 
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am not so particular how you spell the word, either. It is wicked 
that men and women suffer for the necessities of life and are de- 
prived the opportunities to live broad, enjoyable lives as a result 
of these unnatural conditions that have been created as the chil- 
dren of criminal greed and wicked selfishness. 

Our colleges should teach the truth about these great combina- 
tions that war with justice and humanity, and help in the crusade 
against the new slavery of human beings. 

Now, I submit to you that it is your patriotic duty, more es- 
pecially as farmers, who are so directly affected, that you concern 
yourselves about these grave problems. I repeat, we are cowards 
if we pass them on to our children for their solution. We are re- 
sponsible for them. We should settle them. There is no difference 
in their effect, except in degree, in the steel trust, the harvester 
trust, the glass trust, the meat trust, or any of the great monopo- 
listic combinations. They fix arbitary prices which you must pay. 
You are not consulted. You don’t even have the Yankee’s privi- 
lege of “dickering.” The price of your live stock is made by the 
same sort of a combination that makes the price of steel. The 
difference in the price, therefore, of hogs on hoof and on the hook 
is entirely too great. You are concerned in the question of trans- 
porting the products of your farms to the market, and in all the 
intermediate transactions. The whole problem is the one of the 
distribution of the products of the soil. You have the right and 
the power to insist that the distribution shall be equitable and 
that you shall receive your just share. 

That is the thought I want to leave with you. I didn’t come 
down here to talk about the beauties of the farm. You know all 
about that. And it is a beautiful life. It is worth while to be in 
partnership with nature. You are confident of good faith on the 
part of your horses, your cattle and other live stock. It is only 
when you meet your fellow human beings that you must be on 
your guard. It is the selfishness of man that works injustice. 

Now, my friends, I don’t know how it is with you—how you 
feel about this thing—but I tell you there stands before you a man 
who will fight till the curtain drops for this equal division of the 
soil’s products, so that all men may have the largest measure of 
happiness and comfort in this life. “I expect to pass through this 
world but once; any good thing, therefore, that I can do, or any 
kindness that I can show to any fellow human being, let me do it 
now. Let me not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way 
again.” 
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THE MISSOURI COTTON CROP. 


(Address of Hon. C. M. Barnes, Member State Board of Agriculture, Marston, Mo.) 


As I was going down the street today I noticed 
two young men coming out of one of the fraternity 
houses. They were evidently students starting to 
their classes. I do not know whether they were 
“hayseeds” or not; there was a time when you 
could tell the difference, usually by the clothes 
they wore, but that method of distinguishing stu- 
dents has disappeared. These young men had, no 

Cc. M. Barnes. doubt, reached the voting age. One at least had, 
judging from the remarks he was making to his companion. “I’m 
of age now,” he said, “‘and I feel that I can make my way through 
the world.” Just then his feet slipped on the icy sidewalk and he 
came down, in the shape of a big “‘V.” I ventured to remark that 
I thought he couldn’t make his way through in that direction 
unless he came down harder, and then if he did he would probably 
come out in China, where he would be among strangers and 
wouldn’t know what to do. He invited me to a place where, it is 
said, ice does not form on the sidewalk, but being rather particular 
about where I visit, his invitation was respectfully declined. I pre- 
ferred to be here tonight, where I might spend a few moments 
talking to a Missouri audience on a subject of more than ordinary 
interest, at least to me. 

The subject of “Cotton Growing in Missouri” is one that is 
calculated to excite more curiosity than personal interest in this - 
part of our State, but I greet you from that section of Missouri 
where the greatest of world staples is a primary crop, where the 
failure of cotton for two consecutive years would mean ruin for 
thousands of Missouri farmers and bankruptcy for hundreds of mer- 
chants and business men. That makes my subject tonight dear to 
me, one that I can “wear nearest my heart’—a subject that I can 
feel, usually, from the soles of my feet to my collar at least; and 
I am sure most of the men in the audience have a kindred feeling 
——they all wear cotton, socks. 

Cotton is generally considered a strictly southern crop. The 
very mention of it raises in your minds visions of the southern 
plantation with its expanding acres, dotted here and there with 
cabins for the “niggers.” The cotton field, the negro, the mule, 
a bunch of “pickaninnies” with “mammy” hoeing or picking cot- 
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ton; all these are interesting, but who thinks of Missouri as a 
cotton-growing State? 

The uses of cotton enter so closely into our daily lives that 
many of us are apt to underestimate it. The entire civilized world 
today wears clothing made of cotton, and thrice fortunate is that 
land which will produce this greatest of commercial crops. 

Cotton, is the major farm product of no less than eight of the 
states of this Union, and ranks second in importance in four or 
five others. In Missouri the cotton crop is of no mean importance. 
Three counties in 1911 produced nearly eighty thousand bales, 
while the entire crop of the State that year was in the neighbor- 
hood of a hundred thousand bales. The total value of the crop to 
Missouri farmers was about five millions of dollars. Does such a 
showing indicate that Missouri cannot grow cotton successfully? 
We are more vitally interested in the growth of the fleecy staple 
than, we are at first willing to admit. No, the growing of cotton 
in Missouri is not general; it is more nearly localized than any 
other of our numerous crops. Corn and wheat, oats and hay— 
these crops alone out-value cotton as Missouri farm products, and 
they are grown in all of the 114 counties, as are also potatoes and 
the various fruits and berries, but only a few of the southeast 
counties produce cotton. Away off down yonder in the southeast 
corner, which some of you good people would apparently like to for- 
get, is still a part of Missouri. You never forget us about election 
time. The tax collector never passes us by; he reaps a rich reward 
in this most fertile and climatically favored district. I said you 
would like to forget us, but I do not mean that; it is not just that 
way. But let me tell you an experience I had during the State 
Fair last October. State Superintendent Evans was showing me 
the various exhibits in the educational department. All of them 
were good, some of them exceptionally so, and our worthy Superin- 
tendent of Schools was justly proud of the work being done in the 
schools of the State. We were inspecting one exhibit of high 
school work in which several maps of Missouri were on display. 
He called my attention to the excellence of this work. At first 
glance I recognized only one as a map of Missouri, and told him 
that I would not consider the others at all. Mr. Evans appeared 
somewhat surprised and asked why I would not recognize the 
other maps. In reply, I asked him that if he were drawing the 
picture of a mule would he cut off the head and place it in the far 
corner of the sheet of paper on which he was making the drawing. 
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He replied that he would not. Now, you are all familiar with those 
illustrations which purport to be maps of Missouri, with the south- 
east section, cut off and stuck up in the corner as if it were in the 
way or paper was too expensive to place it where it belonged. 
Those are no more maps of Missouri than a map of the United 
States would be complete with Florida or Texas cut off and stuck 
up in the corner. 

This Southeast Missouri is in many respects a wonderful land. 
Besides a five-million-dollar cotton crop, it produces the luscious 
watermelon, which has made Scott and Dunklin counties famous. 
In fact, these Southeast Missouri lands are so fertile and adapt- 
able to the successful growing of so great a variety of crops that 
I am tempted to digress from my particular subject. 

Is Missouri interested in cotton growing? No, not to the extent 
that it should be. Listen! “The entire civilized world today wears 
clothing made of cotton, and nearly, if not quite, every civilized 
nation of the world has its cotton factory; but there is only one 
small section of the globe that furnishes this fiber in abundance, 
and that is the southern states of America. All the world is de- 
pendent upon the south. For cotton is the king of clothing, hence 
the king of commerce, and the south is the kingdom of the king 
who levies tribute of the world, and all the nations of the earth 
make obeisance to him. Cotton is today the friend of the poor, 
the luxury of the rich. It is made into cloth so coarse that it sells 
for a few cents a yard. It is made into fabrics so fine and so beau- 
tiful that it can hardly be told from silk, and so heavy and so thick 
that experts can barely distinguish it from wool. It is made into 
rope and cord so strong that it is almost the equal of flax or hemp, 
and into thread so fine that one pound will reach more than a hun- 
dred miles. Every year manufacturers discover new ways of pre- 
paring it, and every year the demand for it increases, and the 
world, it seems, cannot have enough of it. In recent years its by- 
products have become a food for man, beast and plant, the possi- 
bilities of which are not yet thoroughly understood. From the 
Arctic to the Torrid zone our clothes are made of it, our books and 
papers are printed on it, and if, through some calamity, we should 
lose all goods made entirely or partly of cotton, and if all people 
should be thrown out of employment whose occupation is, in any 
way, dependent upon it—whether in the cultivation, the manufac- 
ture or the commerce— the civilized world would be all but naked, 
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a large per cent would be hungry and their homes would be bare 
and comfortless.’’* 

Let me repeat, “Thrice blessed is that land which produces 
the cotton; it blesses him who produces, him who manufactures 
or transports and him who wears.” Like many another farm prod- 
ucts, the producer of cotton has for so long received the ‘“‘short end 
of the stick,’ so to speak, that the growing of cotton is to a cer- 
tain extent looked down upon, when in fact it is one of the pret- 
tiest of farm crops to produce. The cotton is a beautiful plant, 
easily adaptable to warm, temperate climates. It is grown, as a pot 
flower in the north and has been grown successfully as a commer- 
cial crop as far north in Missouri as Boonville, Cooper county. 

Missouri has grown cotton for more than a hundred years. 
It was the introduction of slaves for the purpose of cultivating 
cotton, and tobacco that brought forth the “Missouri Compromise,” 
and in a great measure was responsible for the attitude of the 
citizenship of this State in the Civil war. While the cotton- 
growing territory of Missouri is restricted to the southeast, I 
claim that it is not because the cotton plant is not adaptable to 
the soil and climate of practically all that part of the State south 
of the Missouri river, but that there are other reasons why it has 
not met with favor farther north. Since the Civil war Missouri has 
been developed by emigrants from the northern, states rather than 
from Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, whence came our settlers 
before the war. The later emigrants are not familiar with the 
growth of cotton, its method of cultivation, etc. The price of cot- 
ton for two decades was barely above the cost of production, in 
the south, where negro labor was cheap, and thus it came to be 
neglected by the more northern communities. But in Southeast 
Missouri, where the southern element continues to predominate, 
the successful growing of the cotton plant has never fallen into 
disrepute, but is more rapidly gaining favor since the price has 
advanced to such a degree as to make its cultivation attractive. 
The crop of 1911 aggregated almost a hundred thousand bales, and 
the total value of the lint and other products approximated five 
millions of dollars, yet this crop was produced on less than eighty- 
five thousand acres, giving a yield in excess of a bale to the acre— 
more than fifty dollars per acre on an average for Missouri’s cot- 
ton in 1911, and this in a*haphazard, unscientific manner of culti- 
vating and handling. What other state approaches Missouri in 


*“The Story of Cotton,” by Brooks, Rand McNally & Company. 
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the yield of lint cotton per acre? I might almost say, none. Mis- 
souri leads in the yield per acre of cotton, a fact that is not appre- 
ciated by the average Missourian; and further, Missouri’s cotton 
crop is usually in excess of at least two of the commonly consid- 
ered cotton states, namely, Virginia and Florida. The latest statis- 
tics to which I can now refer show Missouri’s yield of lint cotton 
as being one hundred and thirty pounds to the acre in excess of 
its nearest competitor, North Carolina, and two hundred and forty- 
eight pounds per acre more than Texas, which produces the larg- 
est total yield of any state and on account of which she leads all 
the states in the gross value of her agricultural products. Fur- 
thermore, a comparison of the statistics for the past ten years dis- 
closes the fact that the average yield per acre for Missouri is in- 
creasing while that of most of the other states is decreasing. 
There must be a reason for this. Missouri is so far north that 
there is little fear of the boll weevil; Missouri’s soil and climate 
is well adapted to cotton growing, and especially is this true of 
Southeast Missouri. 

A year ago when I became a member of the State Board of 
Agriculture I appreciated that cotton is a great commercial crop 
for the Missouri farmer, that its production had received no en- 
couragement from the State, that the cotton planters of the State 
were groping in darkness as to the best varieties to cultivate. The 
problem of increasing the yield by intelligent seed selection has 
not been much more than suggested. I introduced a resolution 
looking toward the establishment of experiment stations for the 
purpose of determining what varieties of cotton are best for the 
Missouri farmer to grow and to determine how great is Missouri’s 
cotton-producing territory. 

The demand for cotton is growing at the rate of about one- 
half million of bales per annum, and it is evident that the day is 
not far distant when the American crop must be greatly increased, 
not only by increasing the yield in the territory already cultivated, 
but also by extension of that territory northward. I am firmly 
convinced that cotton can be grown commercially in all that ter- 
ritory in Missouri south of the Missouri river, and instead of one 
hundred thousand bales I expect to see Missouri’s cotton crop ex- 
ceed a million bales. It can easily do so and not seriously encroach 
upon the lands now given over to the cultivation of grain crops. 
If I should say that three millions of bales of cotton are possible 
for Missouri you would think me beside myself upon the subject, 
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but it is quite possible. This is not as much as the difference be- 
tween the total crops of 1910 and 1911. The crop for 1912 bids 
fair to show an increase of a million bales in excess of 1911, and 
with such an increase the price of the crop has not declined to 
any great extent, showing that the world’s requirements are grow- 
ing with each year. Edward Atkinson, the great statistical ex- 
pert, has stated that it will take 420,000,000 bales of cotton to 
clothe all the human family up to the present standard of the most 
civilized nations. Civilization is itself judged by the clothing it 
wears as well as by what it eats and reads. If the one is coarse 
the other is apt to be. 

Fifty years ago wool was the principal material used in the 
manufacture of the clothing of the world. Today nearly ten bil- 
lion pounds of cotton lint are spun, and woven entirely for the 
needs of the civilized people of the world in making clothing. This 
is more than double all the other textiles combined. Nine states 
produce four-fifths of the world’s supply of cotton. Yet in 1910 
there was exported from the United States more than one-half of 
the cotton crop, unmanufactured. While we exported only a little 
over thirty-three millions of dollars’ worth of cotton goods and 
manufactured articles, we imported twice as much manufactured 
cotton goods from the foreign countries to whom we furnished the 
raw cotton, or over sixty-six millions of dollars’ worth. What do 
we Missourians do with our cotton? We ship it to St. Louis or 
Memphis, thence to some Atlantic seaport, thence to Liverpool or 
Manchester, England, where it is spun and woven. It is then re- 
turned through the ordinary channels of trade, perhaps to New 
York or Baltimore, whence it is distributed to the various jobbers 
of dry goods at St. Louis or Kansas City, and by them scattered 
out to the country stores and is purchased back by us Missourians, 
who produced the lint and shipped it more than half way around 
the globe to get it to ourselves in condition fit to wear, while our 
own beautiful Ozark mountain streams flow on to the gulf unde- 
veloped and our coal mines go unworked. We have right here in 
Missouri the capacity for both growing and manufacturing the 
cotton. With the development of this cotton industry we can and 
will revolutionize the Ozark regions, fill the valleys with cotton 
fields and crown the hills with factories. We can save the freight 
twice across the ocean, furnish our own citizens with profitable 
labor, and laugh at the European spinner and weaver. Do you 
know that during our Civil war the United States was almost in- 
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volved in war with England because, on account of the blockade 
of southern ports, the English spinners could not get American 
cotton? Do you know that when cotton growing was first intro- 
duced into the colonies and grown in Georgia at the behest of 
Parliament, King George wrote a personal letter to the Governor 
of the Georgia territory notifying him that the citizens of Georgia 
must not learn to spin and weave the cotton fiber into cloth; they 
would be permitted to ship their lint to England, where it would 
be manufactured for them. It was not possible for us to celebrate 
the Fourth of July until we started something independent. But 
today we are not yet economically independent of England, as they 
consume almost sixty per cent of our cotton crop, and we buy back 
over sixty-six millions of dollars’ worth of their manufactured 
cotton products. I think it can be said without fear of successful 
contradiction that the cotton production, with the industries which 
have been developed from it, constitutes the most important line 
of industrial development which is founded strictly upon a farm 
crop. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that we investi- 
gate thoroughly this wonderful agricultural resource and give 
assistance to its development to the highest degree. 

Cotton is an intensive crop. It must be hand-hoed and hand- 
picked. These are two of the processes in its production which we 
have not gotten away from, but I believe the time will come when 
machinery will be constructed that will do away with the hand- 
picking to a great extent, at least. 

I would like to interest the people of the entire State of Mis- 
souri in this great subject of cotton growing, to show you what 
this crop will develop in future years, that this State can and 
probably will grow three millions of bales of cotton, and manufac- 
ture even more. I would like to see you as thoroughly interested 
as we are. There is no product of the farm for which there are 
so many uses as those derived from the cotton plant. Besides the 
thousand uses of the lint, the oil from the seed is the foundation 
of another line of great industries. The cottonseed meal is used 
by stock men who finish their product for the best markets. The 
hulls go back to the soil, and even the stalks produce a fiber which 
only awaits a machine to develop it. There is no agricultural prod- 
uct grown for which there are so many uses. 

The following from the Manufacturers’ Record (Baltimore) 
gives a fair idea of the national importance of the cotton crop. 
In Missouri we have not more than begun to appreciate the value 
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of the crop. Its adaptability to our soil and climate has been 
questioned, but the fact that our yield per acre is greater than 
any other cotton state, that the quality of our lint is finer than 
any other district, and that we are too far north to be seriously 
menaced by the cotton-boll weevil, that when seed from duly accli- 
mated plants are planted we are as sure of a crop as any other sec- 
tion of cotton-growing territory should be evidence sufficient that 
we are not giving the attention to cotton production in Missouri 
that the greatest of staple crops deserves. 

“Everybody talks about the south’s supremacy in the world’s 
cotton production, but few people quite understand what this 
Supremacy really means. It is worth more to the southland, more 
to this country, than would be the possession in the south of all 
the gold and silver mines in the world. If nature had put in your 
section every ounce of gold and silver that exists in all the earth, 
it would not have done one-half so much for the real wealth of the 
south, the prosperity of its people and its influence in the world 
of affairs as it did when it gave to the south the power to monopo- 
lize the cotton trade. Within the last few years, since you have 
been getting a fairly decent price for your cotton, it brings to 
your farmers about $1,000,000,000 a year and three-fourths of 
this comes to you from the north and from Europe. Your cotton 
is like a great funnel, through which in effect, all the ‘gold and 
silver annually mined on earth is poured into the south. Even 
then Europe has to pick up an additional $100,000,000 or more 
and send to you to settle your annual bill for cotton. The gold 
output of the world is less than $475,000,000, while Europe pays 
you a bill of $550,000,000 to $600,000,000 for your cotton. 

“Civilization is more nearly staked on cotton than on any 
other one crop. You could find new foodstuffs if wheat and corn 
were destroyed, for there are other crops which could take their 
places; but man has not yet found any other substitute for cotton. 
This country would be bankrupt without it. If we did not get 
back from Europe the $500,000,000 to $600,000,000 which annually 
comes through the sale of cotton, the balance of trade would be 
against us; panics would rule the land and industrial depression 
would be the order of the day. The destruction of any one cotton 
crop would bring on a panic in this country, as well as in the great 
textile centers of Europe. 

“However, cotton, royal crop that it is, whose empire sways 
the world, is a crop which the south could abandon, with less loss 
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to itself than to other sections of this country and the world. The 
south could give up cotton and get rich on diversified agricultural 
and industrial development. But if the south abandoned cotton, 
the business of the world would be shaken from center to circum- 
ference. Cotton is a national asset. It does not belong to the 
south alone. That section raises it and ought to reap boundless 
wealth out of it; but cotton is an asset of such priceless value to 
the nation that it well behooves the nation to safeguard its inter- 
ests. 

“In the last 33 years the value of the south’s cotton crop, 
including seed, aggregated $16,452,000,000. In the same period 
the world has produced $7,634,105,600 of gold and $3,459,909,642 
of silver. The total for these 33 crops exceeded by $8,817,894,400 
the output of the gold mines of the world, and by $5,357,984,758 
the combined values of the output of all gold and silver mines for 
the same period. During this 33-year period the value of the ex- 
port of raw cotton was $9,685,282,138, or more than two billion 
dollars in excess of the world’s output of gold. If it had not been 
for this enormous shipment of cotton abroad and the billions of 
dollars which have come back to this country to pay for cotton, 
our foreign trade would have made an entirely different showing. 

“The mechanic in the shops, and the day laborer in the streets 
of the north and west, the manufacturer, it matters not what he 
may be making, whether it be locomotives or pins, or where he 
may be located, the grain grower in the northwest, the banker 
and the investor are equally interested, and very vitally so, in 
watching the weather which foretells whether or not the south is 
going to give to the world a cotton crop adequate to its needs. 
No other crop is so closely watched, nor in all the world is there 
another crop upon which so much of prosperity or of poverty in 
nearly all lands depends. Here is an asset that can be cashed at 
any moment in any financial center of the world at any time, re- 
gardless of wars or rumors of wars, panics or any other disturb- 
ance. By better and more intensive cultivation you can easily 
double your cotton crop with but little increase in acreage.” 
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THE STUDY OF AGRICULTURE. 


(R. M. Washburn, Division of Dairy and Animal Husbandry, University of Minnesota.) 


The study of agriculture is coming to be very popular as we 
all know, being taught in the colleges and 
the universities, in the normal] schools, high 
schools and academies, and even down in 
the grade and primary schools; being taught 
in various institutions and before different 
sorts of audiences. It is not local. It is 
not confined to any state or to any section. 
It is a nation-wide, progressive movement, 
on the part of the American people, north, 
south, east and west. 

So popular has this line of work become 
that it has attracted the attention of large 
interests. We find, for instance, the bank- 
ers in conventions are making questions of 
agriculture a part of their business. I am inclined to think that if 
they would let the farmer have money at a little lower rate of in- 
terest and let him attend to his own details it would work out just 
as well. We find, too, that the railroad magnates are becoming 
greatly interested in agriculture. We find that the business men’s 
associations and commercial clubs all over the country are now 
interesting themselves in the matter of agriculture. It is getting 
to be a fad, a positive fad. 

It is always wise whenever there is a great popular movement 
that we pause in the midst of it and study carefully whether we 
are on the right track. If we are, let us forge forward yet more 
rapidly, but if we are not, let us understand it as soon as possible. 

Some of us are now thinking that agriculture is being taught 
for the first time. That is not true. Agriculture was taught— 
whether studied or not may be another question—a great many 
years ago. We find, however, that the accurate study of agricul- 
ture is really modern and is confined to a few countries. 

If we go back into history to find out what people tried to 
teach or learn, we will find that the first schooling ever given to 
people was of a very primitive sort, consisting of the father teach- 
ing the son to make and to use the clubs on game and on the enemy, 
and the mother drilling the daughter in the simple household arts. 
It was a very crude and very manual sort of education. When man 
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developed to that point that he could think in the abstract, think out 
in the future and grasp ideas, it seems that the education swung to 
the opposite extreme, from the intensely manual principle to the 
ultimate limit of impracticability, best illustrated by the ancient 
Chinese system. When the Chinese boy reached the age of five 
years he was set to commit to memory a great mass of the teach- 
ings of the ancient Confucius and learn it in the ancient Chinese 
language, which he did not understand. Only about three in a 
thousand of the boys were mentally and physically strong enough 
to stand the strain. While they have been building up and the 
government systematically encouraging that sort of education the 
people have been left to work out their own system of agriculture 
and mechanics. Great famines are not infrequent in China. 

We find, again, that Egypt, one of the first countries to de- 
velop civilized conditions, has not devoted much time or attention 
to agriculture. They were philosophers and lawmakers, but while 
those capable friends of the country were devoting their attention 
to philosophy and to law the peasant farmers were left to their 
own devices, and we find that they are still plowing with a crooked 
stick, harvesting and threshing by hand. If it had not been for 
the great fertility brought in by the Nile, starvation would have 
followed. They produced something of value, but did not train 
their people to produce more stuff per man, with the result that at 
present more than two-thirds of the total population has to spend 
its energies in production of food and clothing. The country is now 
controlled by England. 

India furnishes another striking example of the same thing. 
It is one of the earliest countries to have civilization, yet they have 
not been progressive, they have not gone forward and they hold a 
very low position among the countries. They are also controlled 
by the English. We have been told that the Hindoo mind is in- 
capable of imagination, and lacking imagination they cannot see in 
their mind anything they have not seen with their eyes. This is not 
entirely correct. Look at the beautifully carved temples of that 
country, elaborate in their architecture, and we will have to admit 
that the mind which could conceive such buildings, and execute 
them, is a creative mind. While those men who were capable of 
constructive achievement, were devoting their time to temple build- 
ing, to the expenditure of wealth, the farmers as a whole were 
spending their time in plodding in a most miserable way. 

It may sound unkind, but it can be borne out, that agricultural 
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progress has not been brought about to any considerable degree by 
the farmers themselves. Whether in Egypt, China, India or America 
the same istrue The problems of the farm are so deep, so numerous 
and so intricate, and the time of the farmer so thoroughly occupied 
by a multiplicity of labors that it is next to impossible for him to 
learn by trying untried methods. We realize now that the problems 
of the farmer are as deep and mysterious as the problems of life. 
The whole system of farming is the handling of life, animal life 
and plant life andthe juggling of one against theother. The poor 
Hindoo farmer has been left to work out his own problems, with the 
result that 72 per cent of the people of India are now what may 
well be termed “peasant farmers,” ignorant and poor, every few 
years dying by the thousands, literally dying like animals by the 
roadside, in such numbers that the living are not numerous and 
strong enough to bury them. We are now learning to respect the 
man who makes two pounds of bread stuffs grow where one grew 
before, instead of doffing the hat to the millionaire who has suc- 
ceeded in coaxing two dollars from a neighbor’s pocket where only 
one had been gotten before. 

We find in Russia at the present time a painfully interesting 
condition. The people as a whole are very poor and ignorant 
beyond belief, and their methods of tilling the soil and harvesting 
and threshing the crops are so crude, so expensive in labor, that 
improvement is very slow. Plows made of the crotches of trees 
and harrows of boughs, lashed together by willows with the stub 
ends of the lateral branches left long to serve as teeth are used to 
cover the grain. 

The nation is in debt, but the farmers can pay but little taxes, 
because so poor. If the nation would only aid the people, begin- 
ning with the producers and distributors of human necessities, to 
become financially able to pay, and in gratitude willing to pay, then 
not only could they meet the interest on foreign loans, but the 
principal as well. 

In all the countries thus far mentioned, liberal, even extrava- 
gant buildings of various public sort have been constructed. These 
gorgeous temples and theaters serve to prove that the mind of the 
Greek, the Russian and the Indian, has inventive, constructive 
ability, but most of the constructive work has been done in the 
wrong direction. It spent the energies of the people upon those 
things that in turn produce nothing. If, instead, those few of 
every period and country who possessed creative ability had de- 
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voted some of their time to the construction of better plows, har- 
rows and reaping, threshing and milling machinery the direct pro- 
ducers could have produced more food stuff per man, if not per 
acre, and thereby had more food per population. 

The production of that which will aid in further increase in 
production is the highest type of economy. 

Insomuch as all people live almost wholly upon the products 
of the soil, they are or should be interested in the question of sur- 
plus food production. Since we give to the man who grows the 
grain, first right to it, he to save enough for bread and seed, and 
to sell only the surplus, all people in cities are vitally affected, not 
by the total production, but rather by the size of the surplus, for 
upon: that portion the urban population must live. Government 
and state aid in matters of food production are therefore merely the 
people as a whole spending a part of their own money in an 
endeavor to guarantee to themselves an adequate surplus over the 
producers’ requirements. It is clear, therefore, that agriculture 
is not being studied for the farmer, but through him for humanity. 

While in matters of improved agricultural methods the farmer 
gets first benefit, it is also incumbent upon him to first put his own 
money, brains and energy into the business to get it, and that in 
the last analysis the city dweller will be more keenly affected than 
will the farmer. 

Our government not only has the human right to spend of 
public funds to improve or increase production, but it is actually the 
duty of the Government to do so, just so long as the product of 
such study is of real value to the race. But when on the other hand 
the article produced or the substance grown is not needed by 
mankind, then such use of public funds is a misappropriation, an 
indirect subsidy to those individuals engaged in the industry. 

The United States Government, and no less than twenty-three 
states of the Union are at the present time thus feeding a certain 
useless industry, to wit, the tobacco, under the guise of aid to 
agriculture. 

Even if, for the sake of argument, we grant that the use of 
tobacco is not injurious to the adult, we must all admit its harmful 
effects when used by young boys, the mere children of our public 
schools. State aid in the culture of tobacco means just one of two 
things; it either cheapens the product and thereby encourages its 
use, or it increases the profits of those who are engaged in the 
industry. In either case, our money has been used to harm our 
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boys. When China wanted to check opium smoking, she did not 
commence by subsidizing the production of the poppy. How silly 
in our people to enact stringent laws to curb the use of tobacco and 
then to turn right around and appropriate money to encourage its 
growth. The growth of this plant is very hard on the soil. More 
public money is now needed to reclaim the fields thus reduced in 
power to produce. The acres planted to tobacco in the United 
States in 1912 would have produced about 100,000,000 bushels of 
corn if they had had the chance. The corn would have left us 
richer in power to produce, while the “‘weed” left us poorer in 
human labor wasted and-boys made less fit. If the growers of 
tobacco wish to form an association and tax themselves for the 
study of the crops, all well and good, but it certainly is time the 
people refused longer to furnish money for the personal enrichment 
of those in the business, or for the weakening of its own sons. 

The study of the brewing qualities of barley, and the ills 
of the wine-grape are two other avenues of misappropriation under 
the guise of aiding agriculture. 

The wisdom of state aid in the production of the useful is well 
demonstrated by the prosperous, loyal condition of the Danish 
people and the wicked folly of state aid in the growth of the use- 
less or worse is abundantly exemplified by the poverty, squalor and 
anarchistic tendencies in certain portions of France and Italy to- 
day. 

When the fruit of any labor has genuine human value, then 
the people’s money may properly be spent in its study, but when 
not, appropriation is misappropriation. 

True agriculture is being studied, not for the farmer, but 
through him for the people as a whole, but false agriculture is being 
studied at the expense of the people for the benefit of a few and the 
injury of many. 


Missour1 Home Makers’ Conference. 


OFFICERS. 


President—Miss Alice Kinney, New Franklin. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. J. Ed. Hall, Lamonte. 
Second Vice-President—Miss Louise Stanley, Columbia. 
Recording Secretary—Miss Pearle Mitchell, Rocheport. 
Corresponding Secretary—Miss Nelle Nesbitt, Columbia. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Cora Chapin, Appleton City. 


ADVISORY BOARD. 
Mrs. N. H. Gentry, Sedalia; Mrs. Marie T. Harvey, Kirksville; 
Mrs. F. B. Mumford, Columbia; Mrs. W. C. Hutchison, Jamesport; 
Mrs. Scott Cunningham, Palmyra. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 


The Missouri Home Makers’ Conference met in the Gordon 
Hotel building at ten o’clock Tuesday, January 14, 1913. 

The minutes were read by the secretary and approved. 

The report of the treasurer showed: 


Amount received from dues................02+.0- $50.95 
Paid as State federation dues..................... 3.00 
To Miss Kinney for canning clube... .-...s6.e 4-4 c- 5.00 

Balan cevinxtreaSuULy:crercctee cle ie sia tere teeneernrn ee $42.95 


Report of Mrs. Scott Cunningham, treasurer, accepted. 

The President’s address followed, in which she emphasized the 
need of encouraging the study of household economics and of home- 
canning of fruits and vegetables. She reported the success of this 
year’s contest in that line, the prize winner being Miss Martha 
Blume of New Franklin. 

Reports from country clubs came next. Mrs. Cullen of Ap- 
pleton City told of her rural club, its interesting studies, the assist- 
ance given to community amusements and the encouragement to 
local enterprises by financial aid and personal interest. 

Mrs. Chapin told of a club in North Missouri composed of ten 
families, the children included, formed for mutual social and mental 
diversion. 
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Mrs. G. B. McFarlane, State regent of the D. A. R., spoke of the 
various evils that were a menace to home happiness. She read 
from a report of D. A. R. committee on home study, in which the 
desertion of the home arts and crafts was deplored. 

Miss Maude Griffith gave a report on the International Con- 
gress of Farm Women, which met in Lethbridge, Canada. She 
gave a clear idea of this meeting of representatives from all 
nations interested in the same subject. One of the features of the 
congress was “The recognition of farm women in positions of im- 
portance and trust.” 

The “Organization of home economics clubs, under the auspices 
of the State Board of Agriculture,’ was discussed by Miss Nesbitt. 
She said that the clubs were organized upon request of the com- 
munity desiring such clubs. The Board would like to establish 
home makers’ clubs in each district articulating with a county 
organization, this in turn belonging to the Missouri Home Makers’ 
Conference. 

Mrs. C. W. Greene announced that an exhibit of materials from 
- which toys could be made was displayed in another room of the 
building. 

Miss Whittier of the University library staff told how libraries 
could be used to assist the club woman, recommended traveling 
libraries and suggested a list of reference books. 

Mrs. C. W. Greene talked on the “Organization of Home Eco- 
nomics Clubs.” She recommended the reading of home economics 
magazines, and advocated organizing clubs. She thought laws 
should be passed to prevent marriages unless the participants have 
passed a medical examination. She said assistance would be given 
in organizing clubs whenever asked. 

Mrs. John Pickard talked of ‘‘Music in the Home.” She 
thought the Victrola a fine medium of giving music to children. 
This music, she thought, should be nature music. Not many operas 
could be used because of their dealing with the emotions and pas- 
sions of life, of which the child is ignorant. She gave ‘“Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” as well adapted, combining literature and 
music. Selections from this opera were given on the Victrola, be- 
sides selections from the Gadsky records of the ‘“Erl King” and 
others. 

The recent theory of teaching children music by associating it 
with colors was discussed, and Miss Kinney told of successful 
experiments with this system, the loud notes corresponding to the 
strong colors, and vice versa, 
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A “Report from Pettis county Home Makers’ Conference” was 
postponed on account of the absence of Mrs. Sneed. 

Discussion of “Programs by Chairmen of Committees of Vari- 
ous Clubs” was led by Mrs. A. F. Stephens, representing a local 
home economics club. She said study began with foodstuff of 
staple kind; then more complicated articles of diet were tried. 
Recipes were tested and recommendations made regarding changes 
to be made in same, these signed by the name of the person sug- 
gesting these. Other subjects pertaining to household problems 
and plans followed in turn, passing on to the care of children, books 
in the home, etc. The discussion of the nutritive values of hard 
and soft wheat for bread were discussed and preference was given 
to the first. 


SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 15. 


The conference came to order with a good audience present. 

Mrs. Alford of Vandalia proved herself worthy of her reputa- 
tion as a champion poultry raiser. She argued strongly in favor 
of a pure-bred strain in the stock birds, and disapproved of a 
mongrel flock. She stated that $50,818,145 was the total income 
from Missouri poultry last year, and thought breeding poultry for 
eggs the most profitable from a business standpoint. She advised 
poultry raisers to pay more attention to scientific care of poultry. 
The number of questions from the audience indicated the general 
interest in this industry. Mrs. Alford thought that wet mash was 
a better egg producer than other foods, and that it should be given 
warm in winter; also that this food given to hens brought better 
returns than if given to hogs. This should be fed at noon, unless 
this meal could be given early in the morning, in which event it 
could be made heavy, since the birds would have time to exercise 
and digest a big meal. She recommended trap-nesting for breed- 
ing purposes. She thought less than a pint of grain per hen, 
twice a day, with mash at night, about the proper ration. 

Mrs. Scott Cunningham’s paper on “Indian Runner Ducks” 
was read by the secretary, and was followed by discussion of the 
different breeds and their respective quality of eggs. Miss Denny 
gave her experience as 1,787 eggs from 15 ducks from January to 
August, but found the market price no higher, locally, than for 
other eggs. It was her opinion that it was better for Indian 
Runner Ducks to have no water in the winter time to bathe in, 
since their feet were tender, and cold feet prevented laying. 
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“Squab Industry,” by Miss Kinney, brought out the fact that 
the popularity of this business had waned, because of the exagger- 
ated statement made about its possibilities in the beginning, which 
the squab-raiser did not realize. She especially liked them be- 
cause the male parent took as much family and domestic responsi- 
bility as the female. They paired for life and her oldest were 
eight years of age. The young were fed by the parent bird from a 
deposit known as “‘squab milk.” Four to five or six weeks was 
required to bring the squabs to marketable age, and they are drawn, 
leaving the heads, for shipment. The sex of the bird could only 
be decided by watching their actions at the laying season, when 
the male bird drives his mate about for exercise before she lays her 
egg, this being necessary to that result. They require a quantity 
of water and always drink after each meal, dipping the whole head 
under water. 

Prof. H. L. Kempster, in answering the “Question Box,” 
thought that the embryo in the eggs of the incubator indicated the 
amount of moisture required, but at all times the sand tray should 
be moist. He gave his opinion of a fireless brooder, but did not 
recommend it. In moderate weather it may be used with reason- 
able success, but at all times it requires constant care. He thought 
from 18 to 28 days sufficient time to keep the breeds of chickens 
from running together. The health of chickens depended largely on 
the care given them. He said the larger varieties of birds were lazy 
in their habits, the smaller kinds being more active, therefore better 
layers. He thought it depended on what other rations were given 
little chicks whether bran should be kept before them. He also 
thought that raw corn meal was bad for chicks and would give 
them diarrhoea; baking the meal improved this. Commercial 
rolled oats spread on top of straw was recommended, and milk, both 
sweet and sour, fed not alternately, was fine. 

Meeting at two o’clock opened with a talk by Mr. O. R. John- 
son on the farm management department of the University. Mr. 
Johnson told of things which would simplify home management 
and save work and time. To find exactly the expense of the farm, 
home accounts must be kept too. To simplify this, he thought 
classifying the labor of the day would help; also a record of expense 
of buying articles for the home, using a classified list. 

Dean Mumford, in his talk on the ‘Social Institutions of the 
Country,” said that he believed the Home Makers’ Conference was 
the most important which met during Farmers’ Week. The chief 
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institutions of the country were the church and school. Country 
people, he thought, were suffering from the efforts of reformers to 
better conditions in rural communities, and said that these prob- 
lems must be solved by the country people themselves. He thought 
the churches should change their ways, become more progressive 
and liberal, and felt that fewer churches with larger congregations, 
where there would be a resident minister, with general co-opera- 
tion, would bring better results. His childish belief had been that 
the ministers were the only men sure of heaven, and he yet be- 
lieved that the pastor should be held in high regard, and in turn 
should establish a close relation between himself and the com- 
munity. He also suggested that the church might be used for giv- 
ing simple entertainments for amusement. In former days, he 
said, the school-teacher had to have as much qualification for keep- 
ing the school in order by physical strength as for proficiency in 
mathematics, but there were no more so many large boys in the 
country schools to be kept in order, since they had gone to town, 
as had many farm families. 

Mr. A. F. Field of the department of physical culture told of 
“The Need of Physical Training for Country Boys.” The boy’s 
heart, he stated, increases in size so rapidly that activity is neces- 
sary; so it is not natural for him to sit quiet and read. He stated 
that ninety per cent of the boys in the University have some degree 
of curvature of the spine. Athletics and play stiffen the muscles 
and backbone and should be encouraged. When the boy is passing 
into manhood, exercise is then most important. The boy does not 
feel natural at church or at table, he is ill at ease; but in play and 
games he is at home. Eleven counties in Michigan are giving their 
attention to the physical and moral training of rural boys. He 
thought the country could be made attractive to the farm boys, and 
thought that social intercourse and opportunities for amusement of 
a physical nature kept many of them in the towns. 

“The Woman’s Side of the Farm Home Management” was 
given by Mrs. J. Ed. Hall. She thought that a record could be kept 
in the kitchen, where it would be convenient in passing about the 
home work to jot down each expenditure. 

Mrs. Horace Windsor in her paper advised the giving of good 
reasons to children when they inquire why things are denied them. 
She thought mothers should read books before their children do, 
and that children should be given some interest in the home and 
farm products. 
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The following committees were appointed: Nominating com- 
mittee: Miss Stanley, Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Ed. Hall; scoring com- 
mittee, Mrs. Bettie Gentry, Miss Nelle Nesbitt and Miss Louise 
Daniels; resolutions committee, Mrs. Cora Chapin, Mrs. Alford and 
Mrs. Sturgis. 


THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, JANUARY 16. 


The conference opened at ten o’clock with an address by Miss 
Edna D. Day, formerly of the home economics department of Mis- 
souri University, but now of Kansas University, on “‘The Problem 
of the Girl.” She brought out the fact that many girls take up 
work without any preparation, thinking it will be temporary, look- 
ing toward ultimate marriage. This results frequently in dissatis- 
fied women who are not equipped for the work undertaken. 
Modern home making, she said, was more a matter of wise ex- 
penditure than of production, as in former years. The girl is 
prepared in this age for home making as well as qualified by edu- 
cation to take up a vocation if she chooses. Miss Day strongly 
urged the earning young woman to save a portion of her salary, 
thereby forming careful habits as well as preparing for the “‘rainy 
day.”” She said the average girl was not content to stay at home 
and keep her mother company alone, but naturally wanted to be an 
earner, and she advised that they be given a share in the home 
profits. 

Mr. M. E. Darby, State Apiary Inspector, spoke on ‘‘Women as 
Bee Keepers.” He thought as a branch of agriculture it was sadly 
neglected, and that it could be made remunerative. He recom- 
mended reading a number of bee journals and the study of a good 
textbook on bee culture. The hives, he said, should be placed in 
the back yard, and have shade during the warm weather, but a 
house to shelter them was not necessary. He believed the Italian 
bees to be the best variety, and advised the use of the best improved 
hives. He believed everyone should have a good smoker, since smoke 
was a necessity toward subduing the bees. He showed the dress 
used for protection; also models of hives, traps and specimens of 
comb. 

The question box on “Care of Flowers’? was answered by Mr. 
Horace Major, the landscape gardener of Missouri University. He 
said that flowers should be given necessary care, but not handled 
too much or fussed over; that ferns from the woods could not 
always be grown in the house in the winter, but if kept for a while 
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in the dark after being transplanted, they might thus be tricked 
into growing after being brought into the sunlight. As to whether 
fire was any remedy for the aster beetle, he thought tobacco tea 
made from stems or dust and well diluted, sprayed on the under 
side of the leaf, might be effective, while the dust sprinkled on the 
earth would eliminate slugs. Pinching the buds of the aster would 
insure late blooming, he said, and also advised cutting the plants 
back. Asked whether the bulblets of the Chinese lily would bloom, 
he gave a few instances where they had done so, but more had 
failed, and he advised selecting the sacred lily with strong bulbs 
on which were few bulblets. As to what could be planted to suc- 
ceed tulips, he recommended China asters, scarlet sage, sweet 
alyssum or coleus, but did not think other bulbous plants should fol- 
low. Asked if shade were necessary to pansies, he answered no, 
that it was not; that all plants needed sun, and that this particular 
flower required loose soil and plenty of moisture to prevent drying 
out. The Iceland poppy is not a perennial, he said, but the Ori- 
ental poppy is. As to whether there is any way to prevent blight 
on the rambler rose, he advised spraying the bush with a quantity 
of soapsuds into which had been put a tablespoonful of kerosene. 
He doubted if there was any variety of “everblooming carnations,” 
in spite of advertisements to the contrary. Any of the perennials 
might be used with any of the hardy plants, but if red should be 
mixed with white about them, he advised iris and peonies for the 
flower garden, as being varied in color and profuse bloomers, as 
was also the pompon, chrysanthemum, the hollyhock and golden 
glow. 

“Flowers for Pleasure” was discussed by Mrs. J. G. Babb. To 
get best results, she thought, care and cultivation should be given. 
She recommended as ornamental shrubs the burning bush, bridal 
wreath, with lilacs and snowballs for background. She thought 
the Siberian iris very fine with many varieties of phlox, but had 
found tulips an expensive experiment. A great many seed varie- 
ties were good, but sweet peas and nasturtiums were easiest of 
culture. In a small space rows of bulbs could be used, the taller in 
the background and poppies scattered among all, paying attention 
to harmony in color. This result would be pleasing. 

The convention then went into executive session. Motion to 
change the name of the executive board to advisory board was car- 
ried. The nominating committee then suggested that the name of 
Mrs. Scott Cunningham be added to advisory board, which was 
adopted by the conyention, The nominating committee reported 
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as delegates to the biennial the names of Mrs. N. H. Gentry and 
Mrs. W. F. Flournoy, with Mrs. P. P. Lewis as alternate. Report 
accepted by convention. 

The committee then reported on nominations for officers to 
serve for one year: President, Miss Alice Kinney, New Franklin; 
first vice-president, Mrs. J. Ed. Hall, Lamonte; second vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Louise Stanley, Columbia; recording secretary, Miss 
Pearle Mitchell, Rocheport; corresponding secretary, Miss Nelle 
Nesbitt, Columbia; treasurer, Mrs. Cora Chapin, Appleton City. 

Convention moved acceptance and adoption of committee 
report. 

At 1:30 o’clock the conference met and listened to Mrs. Char- 
ters on “The Moral Training of Children.” “Caring for the physical 
welfare of the child comes first; later follows the duty of mental 
training. She told of a statement by Dr. Elliot ‘‘that for 6,000 
years there has been no improvement in ethical training,” but she 
doubted if it were true. She thought the spiritual training of the 
child was largely turned over to the church, but the moral guidance 
was the duty and task of the mothers. She thought this a wise 
provision, since the mothers had most to do with the children, and 
woman was the more moral, naturally, of the sexes. She believed 
that the child was born without any moral balance, and this had to 
be developed. She said that children were more easily tired than 
grown people and this was often responsible for their misbehavior. 
In response to suggestions for keeping children quiet, the majority 
thought story-telling the best method. She urged her women 
hearers to go home and organize mothers’ clubs for the mutual 
study of child training and care. 

Mrs. Rich being absent, her paper on “Commercial Gardening” 
was read by the secretary. Miss Kinney then told of potatoes raised 
in a pen in layers of straw and manure which yielded well. 

Mrs. Ravenel’s paper on “‘How May a Home Garden Be Made 
to Last the Year Round,” was read by Mrs. C. W. Greene. It gave a 
good idea of the proper planting and cultivation of the home garden 
and recommended cross-walks and the rotation of vegetables. From 
two quarts of peas planted she had produced four bushels, canning 
the surplus, as she did, of all vegetables. 

Discussion of gardening followed, showing many ideas and 
various methods. 
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FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, JANUARY 17. 


A talk on house decoration by Miss Dobbs and an exhibit were 
given at 9 o’clock and were well attended. 

The conference convened at 10 o’clock, and on account of the 
absence of Mrs. M. W. Hudson and Mrs. Harris, who were to have 
talked on “Home Dairy Experiences,” this was omitted. 

Mrs. Marshall Gordon told of “The Best Breed of Cows,” and 
gave the Holstein as her preference. Mrs. C. W. Sappington being 
absent, the Jersey cow did not find her friends in the audience. 

“Butter Making in the Home” brought out many ideas on this 
farm art. It was found out that some farm homes used oleo- 
margarine for cooking and bought their butter, selling the cream. 
Argument in favor of placing good country butter on a commercial 
basis with creamery butter was made, and also a protest against 
putting it in the same class with poor farm butter. 

“Will the Parcel Post Solve the Problem of the Farm Products?” 
by Mrs. Chapin, brought out many plans for sending the products 
from producer to consumer. Some very amusing experiments in 
sending eggs by parcel post were given, and there was a general 
belief that in time the parcel post would assist the farm home. 

“How to Breed a Pure Herd” was discussed by Prof. C. H. 
Eckles. Calves thrive better on the milk that contains less cream. 
He thought Holstein milk better than Jersey milk for household 
use, but the Jersey cream possesses more butter fat. The cow is 
the most domestic animal; aside from the food products she 
furnishes us, the food given to her is returned to us as fertilizers. 
In case of any inflammation of the udder, the milk should not be 
given to an infant, and if there is much inflammation the milk had 
best not be used. Prof. Eckles said that the strainer, next to the 
milk pan, conveyed more bacteria than any other article used and 
should be kept very clean. He explained that “certified milk’ 
usually meant keeping to a standard made by a medical examiner. 
He gave different rations, their comparative butter producing 
values, and passed on to “butter scoring.” The rectangular shape 
is preferable for cutting, and the butter should not be wrapped in 
oiled paper, should be uniform in color and not streaked or mottled. 
He thought that three-fourths of the butter on the market was 
natural color and was cold storage butter, but that vegetable color 
matter was safe and was generally used in winter when foodstuffs 
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did not color it sufficiently. Salt should be well dissolved and 
should not be noticeable to the consumer. 

In the contest a sample of butter made by Mrs. N. L. Norton, 
Sedalia, received the highest score, which was as good or better 
than ordinary creamery butter. 

The conference met at 2 o’clock and listened to a plea from 
Mrs. W. McNab Miller on the need of ‘‘Legislation for Children in 
Missouri.” She told of the number of children in improper homes; 
of the number of children born in poorhouses, and of the number 
of children placed in homes and who were badly treated by those 
who adopted them. She urged the necessity of having a State in- 
vestigator to oversee the placing of children in homes. She argued 
in favor of juvenile courts and spoke of the need of reformatories. 
She told of the need of a law for the protection of illegitimate chil- 
dren. 

Mrs. Quick of Rockport told of “Practice Work in Rural 
Schools” and the hot lunch, and proved by her results and the 
exhibit of articles made in that line that hot lunches can be served 
in the rural schools. 

“Experience in the Fruitville Rural School,” by Miss Helen 
Swift of Fruitville, was read by Miss Stanley, since Miss Swift 
could not be present. Miss Swift’s paper indicated that her work 
has been most successful. 

Scoring of pantry exhibit was reported upon by Miss Daniels 
and showed a number of entries and fine quality. 

Report of resolution committee was as follows: “Resolved, 
That we express our thanks, first, for the many courtesies extended 
and for the speakers furnished by the State Board. Second, for 
the scholarship fund donated by the State Board of Agriculture for 
the members of the Girls’ Tomato Canning Club. Third, for the 
kindness of the people of Columbia in so freely opening their homes 
for our entertainment. Fourth, for the tea given by Mrs. Hill, who 
never forgets the home makers. Fifth, for the help given in the 
“Health Contest for Babies” by Misses Conway and Caverly. Sixth 
for loan of Victrola by Taylor music store, and for loan of art 
exhibit from Chicago and for Dr. Pickard’s interpretation of the 
pictures. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. CoRA CHAPIN, 
Mrs. R. LEE ALFORD, 
Mrs. F. J. STURGIS. 
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Motion to adopt report of committee. 

The business of the conference being finished the motion to ad- 
journ was carried, and the Missouri Home Makers’ Conference for 
1913 was at an end. 

IF’, PEARLE MITCHELL, Secretary. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT. 
(Miss Alice Kinney, New Franklin, Mo ) 

It is my great privilege to say to you that 
ever since the conference of last year the mem- 
bers of the executive board have been looking 
forward to this meeting, when we should again 
have the pleasure of greeting the old friends and 
welcoming the new ones. 

During the interim you have been much in 
our minds and hearts, for as plans would present 
themselves to be worked out, we unconsciously 
turned to you for help—your approval means our 
success, without which our wheel of progress 
would not move forward. 

In formulating the program for this conference there was such 
an abundance of good things to bring you that it was exceedingly 
difficult to include only the few; some of these have been selected 
with the hope of eventually creating departments which will take 
up special lines of work between the annual meetings, in order to 
give a broader outlook for the home makers and a more systematic 
working body between conferences. 

May you feel well repaid for the sacrifices some of you doubt- 
less have made in leaving home and its comfortable fireside, and as 
you turn homeward we trust you will carry our conference in your 
hearts and plan to come again next year. 

To Columbia and her citizens we owe much gratitude; every 
one responded cheerfully to the demands of the program committee 
and expressed great interest in our success. 

We trust the past year has been well with you, and though 
possibly many have had fuller and busier lives than ever before, 
have you not been happier for the fullness? 

You will recall the story of Rip Van Winkle, who refused to 
accept the duties and responsibilities of life, but in the companion- 
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ship of the Spirit of Play and his little dog, Wolf, would stroll away 
and forget the dull cares of life. Over his wife, Dame Van Winkle, 
the Spirit of Work held relentless sway—so her days were passed 
in ceaseless toil and from morn to night she knew no rest of either 
body or tongue. 

Can we find somewhere between these two extremes the real 
spirit of home making, the happy mingling of both work and play? 

As a profession, home making is at the head of the list, if the 
woman at the helm can grasp the full situation and is herself a 
business woman. In formulating her system, the home maker 
needs first to know her own weak and strong points and see that 
every effort is first given to having this dynamo, the home, perfectly 
adjusted in order to keep the machinery running smoothly. There 
will be a constant demand made upon her for oiling the many com- 
plicated parts, but proper care and foresight will save friction and 
many possible breakdowns. Conservation of effort and strength 
she will hold paramount; she will need to think well with her head 
before executing with her hands, and though hard work may meet 
her at every step, the home maker is fortunate in that she can set 
her own pace. In her home she is sheltered from the physically 
depressing competition, which is a part of the outside world, and 
lives in an atmosphere far more airy, sunny and wholesome than 
is found either in shop or office; but while in the home she needs 
to study how to accomplish maximum results with a minimum ex- 
penditure of time, labor and money. 

If women are the spenders, and three-fourths of the income 
goes for feeding and keeping the family, it is a problem that requires 
judgment and self-restraint in marketing and shopping in order to 
finance the home making economically. She should seek accurate in- 
formation as to general market conditions, thus getting a standard 
of comparison by which to measure up the local market. One clever 
and economical home maker has successfully put this method into 
practice. She first studies the needs of her household, looks up the 
general market, then visits her local grocer, tells him just how 
much she intends to spend in one wholesale purchase, compares his 
figures with the city market, and finds that in counting in freight 
and delivery she gets just as good rates, besides seeing the quality 
of her goods. This judicious buying means much to her family 
and very much to her town by keeping that amount at home. 

This same guiding hand must now add a new phase to her 
home making, and Miss Tarbell says, in her recent book, “The most 
essential obligation in a woman’s business is establishing her house- 
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hold on a solid moral basis,’’ which requires the unremitting mental 
toil of mothers. Every member must be taught the importance 
of performing a special part in the duties of home and life; the 
training and education of the girls, with their quick discernment 
and natural adaptation, must be linked to its daily demands, for in 
the efficiency and success of her children the mother finds her own 
reflected strength. High standards of health and morals must be 
instilled in girls and boys alike, and the sense of judging things 
by their real value developed. In this way the citizens of tomor- 
row, with their great possibilities for healthy national growth, will 
be developed in the home. Some women, like some men, must 
have a broader field in which to express their inner life. Thus the 
social interests, which had their origin in the family circle, are 
gradually extended outward until they embrace the community, 
and from this new influence voluntary associations have resulted in 
the progressive movements of the world. 

After the well systematized mechanical habits of home making 
have been established, we suddenly begin to realize that our suc- 
cess is not yielding the happiness of which we dreamed, that the 
call of the material world has so absorbed us that we have ceased to 
listen for an inner voice that was our stimulant in years gone by. 
It is the deadening of the spirit worn threadbare. 

No greater joy ever comes to us than the satisfaction after work 
well done, and the daily routine of home making is not such a 
burden provided it is performed in the proper spirit, which makes 
it possible to derive even pleasure from seeming drudgery, besides 
offering so many opportunities for a broader spirit—if we but seek 
to find. 

The buoyancy of youth is possible to be ours at every stage of 
life, regardless of the duties that may fall to our lot. You may ask 
how one can infuse any buoyancy of spirits into so commonplace a 
duty as dishwashing. The answer is, put your head and heart into 
it. The head will suggest plenty of hot water, which means quicker 
and better results; or a change of dishes, which will relieve the 
monotony of shape, size and color. Even these little things will 
brighten the operation far more than you realize, and though it 
may mean the using of your best company china, so much the better, 
for the extra care will bring into play another set of brain cells, 
thus relieving the old worn ones. Every woman present will bear 
testimony to the fact that no duty of home making offers such a 
rich opportunity for inspiration as the mechanical one of dishwash- 
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ing. If she has a club paper or some talk to make at the mis- 
sionary meeting, this is the time when she will formulate her best 
ideas. Or if some knotty problem of the home presents itself, here 
she will devise ways and means of solving it, and the result never 
reveals its origin by the smell of soapsuds clinging to it. The try- 
ing out of some new recipe, although it may call forth greater 
activities, fails to cause weariness of body and mind, because of our 
interest and success in the work in hand. Mental workers often 
find more real rest in change of subjects rather than in cessation of 
brain toil, and in a great measure is this true of physical efforts. 
Upon every side we hear of the preponderance of farm women 
in the insane asylum. A New York physician investigated the sub- 
ject in his own state, and his report shows that only twenty per 
cent of the women in the New York asylums were from the farm 
and small towns, the cities producing the remaining part. If this 
be true of his state, we have reasons to believe that it is true also 
in Missouri. 

You who love flowers, and you must grow them to really love 
them, can appreciate the rest that comes in caring for their wants. 
Just what name to give this subtle power is a problem, but since 
color plays so important a part in the beauty and harmony of na- 
ture’s scheme, can it not be that our sleeping souls respond more 
fully to the brightness and cheer of their color rather than their 
form or perfume? You recall the woman who preserved the 
elasticity of body and mind by never walking when she could ride, 
never standing when she could sit and never sat up when she 
could lie down. There is a far deeper meaning in this for women 
than is apparent at first. 

We need more systematic planning of both work and play in 
order to recover and retain the buoyancy of spirit and youth before 
we can infuse it into our home making. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE DAUGHTER. 
(Dr. Edna D. Day, Professor of Home Economics, University of Kansas.) 

I am indeed glad to have the opportun- 
ity to be back in Missouri, and especially to 
be with you at this Home Makers’ Confer- 
ence. I have read with interest the reports 
of your meetings since I have left, and have 
been very glad to see the attention you are 
giving to the care of young children. Today 
I want to talk to you about the problem of 
the older daughter, and the unnecessary 
waste of time and energy by the average 
girl while she waits. 

Every year, aS young women and 
anxious parents come to me for advice, I am 
led to a fuller appreciation of the situation. 
Since many of you, also, have the responsibility of giving advice to 
young women, perhaps you will be interested in my analysis of the 
problem and my suggestion of aremedy. May I begin by reading a 
quotation from Olive Schreiner’s ‘““Dreams?” 

“All day where the sunshine played on the seashore Life sat. 

“All day the soft wind played with her hair, and the young, 
young face looked out across the water. She was waiting—she 
was waiting, but she could not tell for what. 

“All day the waves ran up and up on the sand, and ran back 
again, and the pink shells rolled; Life sat waiting. All day with the 
sunlight in her eyes she sat there, till, grown weary, she laid her 
head upon her knee and fell asleep, waiting still. 

“Then a keel grated on the sand, and then a step was on the 
shore—Life woke and heard it. A hand was laid upon her and a 
great shudder passed through her. She looked up and saw over 
her the strange wide eyes of Love—and Life now knew for whom 
she had sat there waiting.” 

“All day Life sat waiting!” Were it only a day, or a year, 
or even a few years, it would not make so much difference; but 
when, as often happens these days, Life must wait five, ten, or even 
fifteen or twenty years, the problem of what to do while she waits 
becomes a serious one. Twenty, fifteen, ten, five, or even one of 
the best years of life, is too much to spend sitting idly on the shore 
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watching the waves and pink shells. Yes, of course, but Life, as 
she sits there, doesn’t know that it will be that long. It may not 
be for her. That is where the difficulty lies—in the uncertainty. 
Her partner may come today, he may not come for twenty years, he 
may not come at all! 

Probably the majority of our grandmothers were married at 
an earlier age than our high school girls graduate today. And our 
mothers did not have to wait much longer. But it takes so much 
time these days for a man to get ready to earn a living, and it costs 
so much money to keep a home, that it is no wonder that the girls 
are kept waiting long while the men get the necessary education, 
money and courage. 

I was much interested at home this summer at the coming to 
consciousness of this problem by one of our neighbors, a physician. 
He had always expressed strongly the belief that the home was the 
woman’s sphere, and he had naively taken it for granted that it is 
always a woman’s own fault if she does not enter it at once. Two 
years ago his only daughter graduated from high school. He had 
always said that she was not to go to college, but he compromised by 
sending her away from home for one year to another college pre- 
paratory school. Then he kept her at home for a year, with a 
“coming-out party,” to indicate that she was waiting. Incidentally, 
she took private lessons in French and music, and was supposed to 
learn housekeeping. But the family keep two maids and the mother 
is in full vigorous health, so Margaret’s housekeeping was a farce. 
There was not enough of an incentive for her to do it seriously. 

Her brothers, three and six years older, have had four years 
at college, and two or three years professional education beyond, 
and are now on the lowest rounds of the professional ladder, the one 
a physician serving a hard apprenticeship as hospital interne, earn- 
ing only his board and keep; the other an engineer in overalls doing 
a little more than a day laborer’s work, but cheerfully, for he knows 
that it is but for a season. The father, knowing that his boys are 
not ready to marry, is beginning to realize that it will probably be 
some years before Margaret’s partner is ready for her. But what 
shall he do with her in the meantime? 

Among his patients are several young women in bad nervous 
condition, and only because they have nothing to think of but them 
selves and their feelings and symptoms. What to do with them he 
doesn’t know. All they need is to be given some object in life, but 
how? He can’t supply the husband (not that he even mentioned 
that). Their help is not needed at home, and it is contrary to the 
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ideas of their family that they should work. He could not allow his 
own daughter to get in the same condition. 

I suggested that Margaret be sent to a near-by school of 
domestic science, and that she take the teacher’s course. Then, if 
need be, she could be self-supporting, and in the meantime she 
would be getting the training she could not get at home. 

If the father had not been so outspoken against college 
education for women, the problem might have been postponed by 
sending her there for four years. It used to be that only girls 
with strong scholarly bent went to college. But now the number 
is rapidly increasing of those sent there by their parents who do 
not know what else to do with them while their natural mates are 
preparing to support them. And although many colleges and uni- 
versities now offer courses in home economics, the parents and 
home friends of these girls surprisingly often fail to suggest to 
them any responsibility for making preparation for the life they 
hope to live, and they fail to elect home economics; they play with 
the college curriculum as idly as the girl in the Dream with the 
sand and shells at her feet, waiting, just waiting—a serious 
problem to their instructors. 

If there is less money, the problem of what to do while she 
waits is generally easily settled. The girl and her family more 
quickly realize that she must work. However, it is generally tacitly 
understood that it will not be for long—and it hardly seems worth 
while to spend much money getting ready to work when—vwell, 
“when she may not care to do that kind of work long.’”’” She may 
not care to, but men hesitate these days—and many a gir] finds 
herself in middle life doing work she doesn’t like, for which she is 
poorly prepared, and with the prospect of continuing it the rest 
of her life. 

This condition is bad enough, but it is not as bad as that of 
many another girl whose partner came early, but found her un- 
prepared for her life work. Housework, as well as any other 
work for which one is unprepared, is a hard drudgery. But so ac- 
customed are we to the myth that women instinctively know how 
to keep house that we often fail even yet to realize that the lack of 
preparation may be the cause of the trouble when the work seems 
unduly hard. We forget that through all the ages until very 
recently every girl prepared for marriage by a thorough apprentice- 
ship at home. The girls of a few generations ago, having no 
schools to attend, had time not only to gain housewifely skill, but 
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by the time they were sixteen or seventeen had commonly stored 
away in their cedar chests a store of house linens that would last 
more than a lifetime. Since the factories have taken from the 
homes very much of the old housework, spinning, weaving, soap 
making, etc., girls have been free to go to school, free to play or to 
work outside of the home, to the neglect of the old apprenticeship, 
and we are only slowly coming to realize that it was something 
more than instinct that made our grandmothers good _ house- 
keepers. 

In the early days women were not alone in preparing for life 
work by the apprenticeship method. Even doctors and lawyers 
often got their training by working in an office instead of by going 
to school, and training schools for business, for engineering, for 
farming, were unknown. Statistics show that it pays financially for 
a man to take the money and years for long expensive training to be 
an engineer. You progressive women of the Missouri Home Makers’ 
Conference recognize that it pays for young women to take pro- 
fessional training for their work in the profession of home making, 
but in most places the standard for woman’s work in home making 
has decreased instead of increased. Even the old apprenticeship is 
discarded as unnecessary. 

Of course, many girls still get a practical training at home, but 
it is not often as thorough as that of the olden days—the girls must 
do too many other things in addition, and conditions are changing 
so rapidly that the apprenticeship system is not so effective as it 
used to be. Grandmother’s rules, the embodiment of family tradi- 
tional experiences reaching back through generations, do not always 
work these days. And rules of today, unless they get back to most 
fundamental principles, may not work a few years hence. 

The work of the home maker of today is more that of a money 
spender than that of a producer, as of old. Of course, it takes no 
training to empty a pocketbook. But, within normal limits, it makes 
nearly as much difference how it is emptied as how much is put into 
it in the first place, and as much training is needed as prepara- 
tion for wise spending as for successful earning. The products on 
the market are constantly changing, and it requires a good knowl- 
edge of general principles to know even enough to read intelligently 
pure food labels. 

Certainly a girl ought to spend time in getting ready for home 
making! But suppose she does, suppose she even takes three or 
four years in a college course of home economics—what then? She 
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cannot hang out a shingle and announce to the world that, having 
her diploma, she is ready. No, she may have to wait a number of 
years longer. What shall she do? For her own health of mind, if 
nothing else, she would better be working. For seeing this situa- 
tion, advisers wonder, ‘‘Should she be prepared for home life or to 
earn a living?” Some say, ‘“‘Let her prepare for the money-making 
first, and after engagement, or even after marriage, take a few 
courses in domestic science.” (Is this the way a successful man 
prepares for his profession?) Since she may never have a home 
to keep, why prepare to keep it? Moreover, the girl is not sup- 
posed to know she is waiting. In fact, it is the fashion in some 
quarters to ignore the possibilities of the partner’s coming and 
to make ambitious plans for a career without him. 

Not that the makers of these plans are not generally willing to 
give them up if the right man comes; but they are able to choose 
more independently, and so run less risk of making a serious mis- 
take if there is something else to fill their lives if they do not 
marry. And no woman is free who cannot fall back upon such an 
alternative. 

Moreover, earning money before one marries often helps to 
make a more sympathetic wife and a more intelligent mother. And 
it not only gives a woman freedom in choosing a husband, but if she 
can manage to maintain her skill in her profession during marriage, 
it forms the best kind of an accident insurance policy. According 
to statistics, in colonial and pioneer days it was quite common for 
men to have second, third, or even fourth wives; the strain of hard 
work killed off the wives more rapidly than the husbands. In these 
days the strain of increasing standards of living and excessive com- 
petition in business kills the husbands more rapidly. It is said 
that at present one out of every five women who have been married 
is without a husband. A host of widows needing some means of 
support! 

Yes, it is very important that women know how to make money 
outside of the home. But there is one precaution that should be 
given to every girl who earns money while she waits. “Be careful 
not to establish such a high standard of living that you postpone 
the time when the man dare to come, or, perchance, that you keep 
him away entirely, because he cannot keep you according to the 
standard you have established. Don’t spend all your money, much 
as you feel the need of all the things it will buy. Save a large 
proportion for your contribution to the home making, and thus 
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hasten the time when you may begin. You have not spun and 
woven household linens that will last a generation, and it is only fair 
that you should contribute of the fruits of your modern labors.” 
Yes, if she can work and save money she can lessen the time of 
waiting. The question is, how to be prepared both to earn money 
and to make a home. To live without a partner or with him, ac- 
cording to circumstances? I recommend a study of home economics 
as a preparation for both. 

At present the demand for well-trained and experienced teach- 
ers of this subject is greater than the supply, and the demand is 
increasing so rapidly that it will probably continue ahead of the 
supply for some time to come. One difficulty we have in seeking to 
train teachers of this subject is that the girls are not willing to 
take the time necessary. Four or five years looks like a long time 
to the girl entering college. She certainly will be married before 
that time, she thinks, and she wants to do some teaching first. It 
is a long time, and, of course, many girls cannot afford to spend it. 
But many more could, if they planned for it and realized its value. 
Many girls spend more money at college than they need, and many 
more could work part of their way through college than do. Be- 
cause some teachers have succeeded with only a two-years’ prepara- 
tion does not mean that the average girl can, especially now that 
standards are going up with the increase in better-trained candi- 
dates. A training that is to prepare for home making and the 
outside earning of money, early or late as there is need, certainly 
should be made as thoroughly as resources will permit. I dwell 
upon this point because it is the one I know most about. 

But teaching is not the only outside use that can be made of 
home economics training. There is a demand for trained women to 
be matrons and housekeepers, or housemothers, in colleges, dormi- 
tories and institutions of all kinds. Hospitals are asking for trained 
dietitians. There is a call for caterers, artistic dressmakers, milli- 
ners and house decorators. We need women with brains, conscience 
and a business ability to run laundries. 

“But,” perhaps you say, “a girl couldn’t do these things and 
live at home on a farm, and some of us live on farms, and we want 
our daughters at home. We quite agree that she should have this 
domestic science training, but then let her come home and help her 
mother for awhile.” 

Certainly, if her mother needs her help. 

“But,” some of you may say, “we don’t actually need her help, 
but we want her company after these years of separation, and you 
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would urge her to leave home and earn money when we have 
enough to keep her?” 

Is she happy just to stay at home to be company? Would you 
be happy so? I have heard many girls tell of their difficulties in 
being content with this kind of life. Every one needs work in life 
to be happy, young women as well as young men, and no one is 
good company who is unhappy. However, the leaving home is not 
always necessary by any means. By just a little work supplementary 
to her home economics course a girl can learn the principles of 
scientific poultry raising, scientific butter making, or of home can- 
ning for the market. There are fancy prices for first-class products 
of these kinds, enough to tempt any ambitious girl, and if your 
daughter learns to do some such work as this, in addition to her 
home economics training, you can keep her happily at home, keep- 
ing up her practice in home making by giving her mother such 
help as she needs, and in addition to her own special work and earn- 
ing her own special income—while she waits for the opportunity to 
have charge of a home of her own. And if that opportunity keeps 
her in the country, she will find times when she can continue her 
supplementary work sufficiently to keep up this practice, so in case 
of need. she may again do it professionally. 

Of course, I do not mean that women should do no other kinds 
of work than these I have mentioned. They may legitimately pre- 
pare to do anything the world needs doing that they can learn to do 
well. I was only suggesting easy ways of solving the problem. 

Neither have I meant to say that all education should be voca- 
tional, though the needs of motherhood are so very broad that it is 
perhaps impossible to mention any cultural education that can not 
be counted as a preparation for home making. However, because 
music, art and literature are helps in home making they should not 
be regarded as all-sufficient. The home maker must needs be con- 
cerned for the body as well as for the soul. In fact, if the body 
is neglected the family often fails to realize that it has any soul. 
How many a young woman has spent hours and hours on her music, 
only to find when married that she hardly has time to dust the 
piano, let alone play it. If a woman loves music let her study it 
by all means, but at the same time let her study home economics 
as well, so that if she marries she may be able to do the house- 
keeping expeditiously and still have left time and strength for her 
music and the spiritual side of home making. 

I have frequently noticed that a father’s chief desire in the 
education of his daughter is that she should be trained musically, 
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perhaps because his wife has been too busy with home duties to satis- 
factorily entertain him of evenings, and he would have his daughter 
so trained both for himself and her possible husband, forgetting 
that his wife has had to learn her science of home making in the 
hard, slow school of experience after marriage, and to spend the 
time that he wishes were free for music on these homely lessons. 
He should be made to realize that his daughter will have the same 
trouble if she doesn’t study home economics as well as music. 

On the other hand, many a mother’s idea of the last of her girl’s 
schooling is that it should be such as not to interfere with her hav- 
ing a good time, ‘‘for,”’ as she says, “she will have to settle down 
all too soon” (i. e., she will if she marries as young as her mother 
did) “to the hard drudgery of life.’ Such a mother needs to be 
told that her daughter need not find housekeeping a drudgery if 
prepared for it professionally, and that by giving up some good 
times now she may hope to have time and strength for good times 
all the rest of her life. 

Summarizing, then! 

Due to increasing standards of living and the increased time 
necessary for a man to become prepared to earn a living, the aver- 
age age of marriage is getting later and later. While she waits, 
the girl in society frequently gets sick and tired of life, sometimes 
becoming a nervous invalid if kept with nothing to do. At the 
ordinary college the domestically inclined but not scholarly girl 
often wastes both her own time and that of her instructors because 
she fails to elect home economics. If the waiting girl goes to work 
she frequently does it with only a hasty preparation that lowers 
the standard of woman’s work and makes her discontented with 
her lot, but she generally lives up to her income, acquiring such 
high standards of living that she is not willing to marry a man who 
is earning, perhaps, but little more. 

Parents and advisors are slow to realize the change in condi- 
tions, and frequently recommend short-sighted remedies. The 
lengthened time of waiting is very valuable and should be spent 
in preparing for home making in its broadest sense as seriously as 
any man prepares for his life work. In addition to this, the young 
woman should also prepare professionally to earn money, not only 
that she may be able to live happily and independently if her 
partner never comes, but that she may be able to choose him freely 
if he does, and in case of widowhood, she may have resources ready. 
It is easiest, in many cases, to prepare for all this at the same 
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time by studying home economics. But on the farm some closely 
related work, such as poultry raising, may be profitably under- 
taken; and while special talents in some other directions should not 
be neglected, their cultivation should be accomplished by a study of 
home economics if one wishes time to continue their cultivation 
after marriage. 

In every case, the problem should be considered carefully, the 
girl aroused, if necessary, to the value of her opportunities and the 
importance of her responsibilities, and, with her co-operation, plans 
should be made that seem best to suit her individual circumstances 
and prepare best for her probable future. 


THE FEEDING OF CHILDREN. 


(Amy Louise Daniels, Department of Home Economics, University of Missouri.) 


“The particular tree of knowledge which should be planted in 
every home garden has many important branches, but one of the 
largest is that which deals with the right feeding of the human 
being. Even so short a time as twenty-five years ago the house- 
wife and mother could furnish her table according to the dictates 
of desire and taste. Her only guide was tradition, which suffered 
one food and forbade another, sometimes wisely, often unreason- 
ably. Today the burden of knowledge is hers, and the responsi- 
bilities of the housekeeper of now are not unlike those of the engi- 
neer who has charge of a trainload of people whom he must carry 
through the perils of modern traffic. Only an understanding of 
conditions will enable him rightly to perform this service. In- 
telligent feeding is as important to the human being as to the 
farm crop and animal if man is to have a fair chance in the 
struggle for existence. With two children of like inheritance, the 
child protected by a parent’s knowledge of nutrition has the better 
opportunity for developing into sound, sturdy manhood.’’* 

During the Home Makers’ Conference there was on exhibition 
in the home economics building a series of typical meals for chil- 
dren of various ages. It was our purpose in this exhibit to show, 
first, the kinds of food best adapted to the needs of children of dif- 
ferent ages; second, the amount the average child should eat, and 
third, the way in which a meal, prepared for a family, may be 
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modified for the several children; for the child of two should have 
neither the amount nor the variety of food that may be served to 
the child of fourteen. Those who saw the exhibit carried away im- 
pressions that it will be impossible for us to give by words alone. 
We can, however, give a few of the more salient features of the 
exhibit and point out some of the lessons we aimed to teach through 
these meals. 

Food for children must fulfill three important functions: First, 
it must build new tissue, for the child must develop from a small 
individual into a much larger one; second, it must repair worn-out 
tissue, for the living processes of the body bring about a certain 
amount of wear and tear of the body machinery; and third, it must 
supply the energy needed by the body in carrying out its vital pro- 
cesses, and in muscular work. For the building and repairing of 
body tissue nitrogenous materials, or proteins, represented by eggs, 
milk and meat, are required; while for the production of energy 
for muscular work the fats, supplied by butter, cream and the 
meat fats, and the carbohydrates, represented by starch and sugar, 
are used to greater advantage. Besides these three classes of 
materials, namely, protein, fats and carbohydrates, the body needs 
both water and mineral substances. The former, water, acts as 
a solvent for the building materials, removes the wastes, especially 
those that are excreted through the kidneys, and is of importance 
in regulating the temperature of the body through evaporation; the 
latter, the inorganic materials, found most abundantly in vege- 
tables, fruit and milk, are necessary for bone formation, for regu- 
lating the osmotic tension of the body fluids and for maintaining 
the irritability of the living protoplasm. 

Each meal supplied to the child or adult must contain these 
five food elements; and it is not enough that these are supplied to 
each individual, they must be supplied in rather definite quantities; 
for should an insufficient amount of any one be taken, or an ex- 
cessive amount, that is, for any considerable time, the body would 
either be under-nourished or be made to work unnecessarily in 
order to eliminate the waste products produced by the excess. 
Fortunately for us, the body is able to adjust itself, within limits, 
to the amounts of the various substances supplied. If too much 
butter or sugar is taken the body can store them, and when an 
insufficient amount is fed this reserve material may be utilized. If 
an excess of nitrogenous material is taken that is more than is 
needed for immediate growth and repair, the larger part of the 
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unused portion is excreted; the body has none or but little capacity 
for storing this form of food. 

Under normal conditions the appetite is the guide that helps 
us decide how much of these various substances should be eaten; 
but that the appetite is not always a trustworthy guide is mani- 
fested by the frequent attacks of indigestion, experienced both by 
adults and children, as well as by the fact that so many adults are 
suffering from diseases, namely, gout, constipation, anaemia, etc., 
brought on by certain errors of diet. The stockman and farmer 
have long since recognized the importance of feeding animals so 
that they may do their maximum amount of work. No intelligent 
farmer would think of allowing his horse to wander ad libitum 
through the grain bins; and yet this is about what we are doing 
with our children. For the average family the fact that a child 
wants some edible thing is sufficient reason for giving it to him. 
The intelligent mother, however, appreciates that the food of the 
small child should, in some respects at least, be different from that 
of the older child, both in kind and quantity, and that the appetite 
should not be the guide. But because of lack of knowledge she 
often gives the child the wrong food, and sometimes in her en- 
deavor not to overfeed it she does not give it enough, and then 
wonders why the child does not develop as it should. She is even 
led to make comparisons, to the unjust disparagement of science, 
between her neighbor’s child, who apparently is allowed to eat 
anything and everything, and her own child who is being so care- 
fully brought up. 

In order to help mothers in working out the problem of feed- 
ing children, the various meals were prepared. The menus, to- 
gether with the amounts and calorific value of each substance, are 
given in the following tables: 


L. 


BREAKFAST. 
Two-year-old Child. 


| Grams Grams Grams Grams 
Menu. | amount. |carbohydrate. fat. protein. Calories. 
Rolled oats (strained).......... 5 | ee 0.36 0.83 19.85 
CRETE Reais Pica Aeon ior Hee et es rhe 28 1.41 eS 0.94 19.6 
SUI Toes aah ae? & aho 3) ave Lame Meter srore 14 DAME een nans veh ars (ao so 3 ace aye 56.7 
MOUS bicmeente ters iol arate ey cic) aed yore 28 20.83 2.8 PATI: 119.6 
1 85D 7) ETE Gay edosce area CR RCE ae cacti SACRA ee em ciss va. fo veka Rome 12.04 | 0.14 108.9 
IN TU ee ately cha GaORcom ERE eC ReaoE oncres cone 112 5.64 4.52 BAe 78.4 
EROUAIS Sera ees ea Revere 45.35 20.85 8.44 403.05 
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LUNCH AT 10:30. 
Two-year-old Child. 
Grams Grams Grams Grams 
Menu. amount. carbohydrate. fat. protein. Calories. 
TUES hes Lt SU eee ee ial. 5.64 Ay 52 3.76 78.4 
@rackOrs aise wee ee eee tee 7 5.11 0.63 0.68 28.98 
| 
MOUBIS sayorePiot! Creme ee ee ees | soc eee he Owe 5.15 4.44 107.38 
DINNER. 
Two-year-old Child. 
Grams Grams Grams Grams 
Menu. amount. |carbohydrate. fat. protein. Calories. 
Creamed potatoes............. 28 5322 0.03 0.62 23.6 
Bread e o5 tithe. ele a eat ee 28 14.49 0.40 Date, 72.4 
1 Bhs) Sea One's AERA I RE TA lhe eae ne hae 12.04 0.14 108.9 
Apple SHUCE: Hater eee mete oe 56 35.5 0.22 0.22 146.9 
PCRS Sri ccteta cp ote et ce arp untested 28 4.79 0.14 1.98 28.3 
WOOKIOS ivan cr evchoons urea eae 14 10.15 1.98 .93 62.2 
DVI ees Aa) ae eae, Saree or es eek 112 5.64 4.52 3.76 78.4 
TOGAIST Pos Bee te Sere A Rents tees 75.79 19.33 10.37 520.7 
LUNCH AT 3 P. M. 
Two-year-old Child. 
Grams Grams Grams Grams 
Menu. amount.|carbohydrate. fat. protein. Calories. 
OTIS yk «tics Rey Sie ics ee tae rue oid 112 5.64 4.52 3.76 78.4 
WOOKIES enc are oa ee 3 Zele 0.42 1.98 1S} 
MOCAlS crap aicke ote ere os ctl Cea a ios Wether 4.94 5.74 91.5 
SUPPER. 
Two-year-old Child. 
Grams Grams Grams_ Grams 
Menu. amount. carbohydrate. fat. protein. Calories. 
DT AA OL RO glee Oaerote eR re Cate eee 112 5.64 4.52 3.76 78.04 
Binther os bho alan eee whe: Lak ic a), weber 12.04 0.14 108.9 
DOLL yf Sh rrcs Gracie apa te Seah beter lees 14 DAD lke be eee ohane 0.02 44.0 
Broadlane: 29 14.49 0.40 Dire 72.4 
Motels path seen eee lar eee 29.63 16.96 5.64 303.7 
Gratid tofal® 106 days) ) salsa vine 150.5 62.0 30.0 1,318.95 
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BREAKFAST. 


Hight-year-old Child. 


Grams Grams Grams ‘Grams 
Menu. amount. |carbohydrate. fat. protein. Calories. 
OLamne ena. are cite Orne hens 116 9.64 ORT 0.68 42.4 
Shredded wheat............... 14 10.65 0.25 iF 51.8 
SUM ATE crete ee eco ee AR ORY lie 14 MALO Ey areoo ie lcs o'o.acdltare ey totes pore 56.6 
Wroamemiecrted tise ce coed 28 0.85 11.34 0.62 107.9 
SOLleOsGe er eat we ere tie Bane SGo liek od abies 5.96 7.4 84.0 
PNOASG etre eee eee hee ee 29 20.83 2.80 5 C0 119.6 
IVE areca eee hha a's coBioee ooh: 112 5.64 4.52 Big (io) 78.4 
IBUtGerie oat ek cee CRE Ake le eh otic mar 12.04 0.14 108.9 
PINOGLS ascot ten cash tenearouctoveifey ci occult) ovr ora GLa, 37.03 17.08 649.6 

DINNER. 
Hight-year-old Child. 

Grams Grams Grams Grams 
Menu. amount. |carbohydrate. fat. protein. Calories. 
Creamed potatoes............. 87 15.66 0.09 1.86 70.8 
ambyChODSteparaaae eee ae ae DO) Iii ysiones a53. sectors waa0 PP) 89.0 
ASD DISMSAUCE's patenaher she du tena ae 58 AVR SG || yaar tes 1.20 171.0 
J ELSES hea i ERE a te one PROD Mee OM Sint 58 9.58 0.28 3.96 56.6 
1B TSE: Y 6 SNES ce eee ee PS 29 14,94 0.34 2.63 (aie 
ES UU D OI sneucns yo SoC Are els a okie ee eee A ee ctravte: ous: aeahe ocons 12.04 0.13 108.9 
IY LI Serum ae 3 eae AR ie tO PCO 112 5.64 4.52 3.76 78.4 
CWOOkiess Hii. Sasso cok cae ae 28 20.30 3.96 1.86 124.4 
UOT SE Fie cots Ses ere tencert io, chee oeteraes| (Cie Eres, 107.68 28.79 20.62 2k 

SUPPER. 
Hight-year-old Child. 

Grams Grams Grams Grams 
Menu. amount. |carbohydrate. fat. protein. Calories. 
POLACOPSOUDL ME eerie cate rales 1129 20.88 0.12 2.48 94.4 
CORPS) he eae Ieee ate Me oa 14 10.37 P29 1.39 58.6 
TESTO lieve ee ee edarscay ost it ene ea 14 7.24 0.20 i736 36.7 
Uelliyeu teh sree aie 14 9.0 One 0.02 44.0 
ee GaN, Geet tee nee Ma, aantnae 2, 5.64 4.52 3.76 78.4 
Motalseerncciac: sehatietas MLM haat coie, oa (eeieds 53.09 6.30 9.01 292.1 
Granditotals for days. s- \e ce ne D222 (Praal 48.7 Lala: 
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BREAKFAST. 
Fourteen-year-old Girl. 
| 
Grams Grams Grams Grams 
Menu. amount. carbohydrate. fat. protein. Calories. 
Orange. 36 Gobet ca eehegah otaeier 113 9.64 0.12 0.68 42.4 
Shredded wheat............... 21 15.97 0.37 2.26 Vit hr. 
Srigarnh ree estes sem kota aes 20 QUEDA line earareceenel| se <\sucleee ayer 84.9 
Oreame or 2o2 5 Beck ete ere 42 SPS 17.01 0.93 161.8 
SOLGIORE .%5 idee cee eee ee SGM ihe krenetote Sater ce 5.96 7.4 84.0 
TRO ASGiicrapsyovsns a ab eI PME ORs 29 20.83 2.8 2.77 119.6 
PB UWGTOI® 6 ct hes Ores Lehane s* DAA ee .rthe ie oreo 12.04 0.14 108.9 
VES ee eran aes Se eee. & il 4 5.64 4.52 Siar he 78.4 
TOURS cacti SO No ees casos e ep loesedicus 80.54 38.22 21.78 761.5 
DINNER. 
Fourteen-year-old Girl. 
Grams Grams Grams Grams 
Menu. amount. carbohydrate. fat. protein. Calories. 
Creamed potatoes: os .cc-. es eae 87 15.66 0.09 1.86 70.8 
amb CHOPS ae. ee heroic ie ss ADM re tene ak Lee MN eh Os 11.34 7.83 sloseo 
AD DIEISAUCE)c are te ors ae teers 58 ASI SBS || orate cetc ven ancre 0.20 171.0 
IPGASE She. sa5c, ence ke eines Mee ene eats 58 9.58 0.28 3.96 . 56.6 
IBTORGis ce ace Oe eee Scie Oke 42 PAIN SKS 0.60 4.08 108.6 
IBUUbON sss eRe tos eialeetan ei reteleke 115) led Sacneet ra eeu 12.04 0.14 108.9 
17 Bl Lee eter bee Ageia dcartee Ncube i Scar eee 112 5.64 4.52 3.76 78.4 
Cookies:.23. 2 09. ecm dete ne 28 20.30 3.96 1.86 124.4 
TROUBISan seis cte erie oad Sis TTA loreieroeere ls 114.47 32.83 23.69 857.2 
SUPPER. 
Fourteen-year-old Girl. 
ie Z ni ¥ | 
| Grams Grams Grams Grams 
Menu. | amount. |carbohydrate. fat. protein, Calories. 
Potato SOup. vane bts cece ope cee es | 113 27.2 0.81 3.97 150.0 
@rackers os Fess ee he oe chat | 28 20.74 2.58 2248 a li hy fae’ 
ORG ee ou. = bias te cee ee ahs oe rite isis 28 14.49 0.40 Dida 72.4 
BUGS c wre couse ete mare arn eons PAE eee aes a 12.04 0.14 108.9 
DOLLY ce are xia eure Tiere ae chase ee 28 18.0 0.34 0.04 88.0 
Gooldes.) 2.6.20. HREOC one | 14 20.30 1.98 0.93 62.2 
VET Ure tne co ecns Cem wanes actors cscv eee 112 5.64 4.52 3.76 78.4 
ROURIS 2.22 tetsu dete, ah oer Retest ¢ 96.22 22.0% 14.34 (s¥ir faa! 
Grand TOUals OMG aye ca. ey snlle cate 291.2 93.8 59.8 2,295.8 
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BREAKFAST. 
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Two-year-old child. 


Hight-year-old child. 


Fourteen-year-old boy. 


Orange juice. Orange. Orange. 
Cream toast. Rolled oats. Rolled oats. 
Cream. Cream. 
Toast. Toast. 
Butter. Butter. 
Milk. Milk. 
Jelly. Jelly. 
LUNCH AT 10:30 A. M. 
Soft custard. 
Crackers. 
DINNER. 
Rice. Rice. Rice. 
Celery. Celery. Celery. 
Milk. Milk. Milk. 
Bread. Steak. Steak. 
Butter. Bread. Bread. 
Bread pudding. Butter. Butter. 


Bread pudding. 


Bread pudding. 


SUPPER. 
Bread. Bread. Bread. 
Milk. Butter. Butter. 
Butter. Apple sauce. Egg. 
Jelly. Milk. Apple sauce. 


Sponge cake. 


Sponge cake. 


TOTAL FOR DAY 
Grams Grams Grams | 
carbohydrate. fat. protein. | Calories. 
Two-year-old child............... 159.78 48.00 49.2) |) s Vinegemar 
Eight-year-old child.............. 206.3 82.34 56.96 | 1,845.10 
Fourteen-year-old boy............ 263.9. 127.9 66.99 | 2,546.42 
i} 1 
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BREAKFAST. 


Report. 


Fourteen-year-old girl. 


Two-year-old child. Eight-year-old boy. 
Oatmeal. Banana. Banana. 
Cream. Oatmeal. Oatmeal. 
Toast. Cream. Cream. 
Milk. Sugar. Sugar. 
Butter. Toast. Toast. 
Butter. Butter. 
Poached egg. 
LUNCH AT 10:30 A. M. 
| 
Banana. 


DINNER. 

Baked potato. Baked potato. Baked potato. 
Poached egg. Spinach. Spinach. 
Strained prunes. Beef (broiled). Beef (broiled). 
Bread. Baked apple. Celery. 
Butter. Bread. Bread. 
Milk. Butter. Butter. 
Cookies. Cookies. Baked apple. 

Milk. Sugar. 

Cookies. 
UNC H VAIS ers avi. 
Milk. | 
SUPPER. 

Toast. | Pea pureé. Pea pureé. 
Butter. Milk. Milk. 
Jelly. Crackers. Crackers. 
Milk. Butter. Butter. 

| Buttermilk. Jelly. 

TOTAL FOR DAY. 
Grams Grams Grams 
carbohydrate. fat. protein. Calories. 

Two-year-Oldichild?. so. .<c06n ele 177.67 50.02 39.52 1317695 
Hight—year-Old POY. es + si ats sce ors 224.17 84.82 44.57 1,838.33 
Fourteen-year-old girl............ 366.60 87.91 66.35 2,522.99 
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BREAKFAST. 


Two-year-old child. 


Cream of wheat. 
Cream. 

Toast. 

Milk. 

Orange juice. 


Eight-year-old boy. 


Cream of wheat. 
Cream. 

Toast. 

Milk. 

Orange. 


Fourteen-year-old girl. 


Cream of wheat. 
Milk. 

Toast. 

Chipped beef. 
Orange. 


LUNCH AT 10:30 A. M. 


Cocoa. 
Cracker. 


| Cookies. 
| 
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DINNER. 

Baked potato. Baked potato. Baked potato. 
Egg. Creamed carrot. Creamed carrot. 
Bread. Macaroni. Bread. 
Butter Cheese. Butter, 
Cookies. Apple sauce. Macaroni. 
Junket. Bread. Cheese. 
Milk. Butter. Apple sauce. 

Milk. Cookies. 

LUNCH AT 3 P. M. 
Baked apple. 
SUPPER. 

Carrot pureé. Cocoa Cocoa. 
Croutons. Crackers. Butter. 
Rice. Butter. Crackers. 
Milk. Rice. Rice. 

Milk. Prunes. 

TOTAL FOR DAY. 
Grams Grams Grams 
carbohydrate. fat. protein. Calories. 

WewO-year-Old Childs. 6: ci.joc40 <6 - 163.6 47.90 38.2 1,266.74 
Hight-year-old boy............... 198.2 55.34 49.7 1,530.97 
Fourteen-year-old girl............ 308.0 76.20 52.0 2,208.10 
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Two-year-old child. Kight-year-old child. Fourteen-year-old girl. 

Prune juice. Orange. Orange. 
Rolled oats Rolled oats. Rolled oats. 
Sugar. Egg. Toast. 
Toast. Toast. Egg. 
Cream. Sugar. Sugar. 
Milk. ' Butter. Milk. 

Milk. Butter. 

LUNCH AT 10:30 A. M. 
= | 
Soft custard 
Crackers. 
DINNER. 

Pea pureé. Pea pureé, Pea pureé, 
Scraped beef. Baked potato. Crackers. 
Baked potato. Creamed turnips Baked potato. 
Bread. Chicken. Creamed turnip. 
Butter. Bread. Chicken. 
Milk. Butter. Bread. 

Snow pudding. Butter. 

Snow pudding. 
LUNCH AT 3 P. M: 
Milk. y 
Crackers. 
SUPPER. 

Chicken soup. | Chicken soup. | Chicken soup. 
Bread. Crackers. | Crackers. 
Butter. | Bread. | Butter. 
Milk. Butter. Pine apple juice. 

Sponge cake. kis Sponge cake. 

TOTAL ROR DAY. 
Grams yrams Grams 
carbohydrate. ; fat. protein. Calories. 

ee | 
''wo-year-old child............... 120.93 68.38 33.78 1,318.60 
Kight-year-old child.............. 166.02 79.11 47.45 1,650.35 
Fourteen-year-old girl............ 218.87 | 114.5 65.30 2,319.04 
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The usual way of recording the food value of any given dietary 
is in terms of the calorie, a calorie being the amount of heat re- 
quired to raise the temperature of one kilogram (a little over a 
quart) of water one degree centigrade. The amount of heat given 
off by the various food principles has been determined by the 
calorimeter, an instrument, as its name implies, used for determin- 
ing the heat-producing value of various materials. One gram 
(about 1-29 of an ounce) of sugar or starch yields 4.1 calories; one 
gram of fat, 9.3 calories, twice as much as that given off by the 
same amount of sugar, while one gram of protein yields heat equal 
in amount to that of the carbohydrates (sugar and starch), namely, 
4.1 calories. 

The amount of heat given off by the body at rest and during 
certain forms of mechanical work has likewise been determined 
in terms of calories. Thus by knowing these two factors, the amount 
ef heat given off by the body and the amount of heat produced by 
the various foods, we can determine, within very narrow limits, 
the amount of food which the body needs. By scientific investiga- 
tion it has been found that a child of two requires food which 
yields about 1,313 calories per day; a child of eight, about 1,525 
calories, and a child of fourteen, approximately 2,500 calories per 
day. As we have already said, the fuel supplied to the body must 
be given in the form of fat, carbohydrates and protein; the water 
and mineral matter, although necessary, yield no heat. The amount 
of fat and carbohydrates may vary within fairly wide limits, for 
these fulfill no specific function other than supplying energy to the 
body; but the amount of protein supplied must be rather definite, 
for this is used to build and repair muscle and nerve tissue, a 
function which cannot be taken over by either of the other two food 
materials. It is always better to err on the side of giving too much 
protein than too little, for if too much is supplied the body can 
eliminate the unused portion, whereas if too little is given, the body 
cannot develop normally. Forty grams of protein seems an aver- 
age amount for the child of two, fifty grams for the child of eight 
and sixty for the child of fourteen. The menus recorded above 
have been worked out with these figures as a basis. Thus it will 
be seen that in menu I, for the two-year-old, the protein, 30 grams, 
yields 120.72 calories. This leaves 1,193 calories to be supplied 
by the fats and carbohydrates. In this menu the carbohydrates from 
the milk, bread, jelly, cookies, oatmeal, sugar, crackers, potatoes, 
apples and peas furnished 634.16 calories, and the fats from the 
butter, cream, milk, cookies, etc., furnished 558.7 calories. By 
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knowing the composition of the various food materials, and such 
information is easily available, we can make substitutions, and 
work out a great variety of menus which will have equivalent values. 

It is unfortunate, perhaps, that the quantities are recorded in 
terms of grams, a method of measuring less familiar to the average 
housewife than pounds and ounces; but if we recall that a pound is 
equivalent to 453.6 grams, or an ounce to 28.8 grams, and that a 
‘pint is a pound the world ‘round,’ which is true only within limits, 
we shall have no difficulty in interpreting the tables. Because the 
literature containing the composition and fuel value of foods re- 
cords these in grams, we have chosen to do so here, in order that the 
housewife who desires to continue these studies further may be 
less confused. 

In these menus no data are given to show the relation of the 
inorganic or bone-forming constituents to the body requirements. 
However, it will be observed that each menu contains an abundance 
of food materials, namely, milk, eggs, fruit and vegetables, which 
are rich in these necessary elements. If we see that the children 
are given milk and some form of fruit and vegetable in every meal, 
we may be sure that they are getting enough to supply the needs in 
this respect; provided, of course, that this very valuable material 
is not lost during the process of cooking, as is so frequently the case 
with vegetables which are cooked in boiling water. Recent investi- 
gation has shown that the water in which spinach is cooked con- 
tains 52 per cent, over half of the inorganic materials of the 
spinach; cabbage loses 42 per cent of its mineral material in the 
water, and carrots nearly 12 per cent. The difference in the flavor 
of potatoes cooked “in their jackets” and those which have been 
pared before being cooked is familiar to all of us. The loss of the 
inorganic constituents is largely responsible for the changed flavor. 
It is obvious that if we would get the full value of our vegetables we 
must devise a method of cooking which will prevent this loss. 

The form in which the fruits and vegetables are supplied to 
the younger children is worthy of consideration. In the suggestive 
menus it should be noted that these are always cooked and fre- 
quently they are strained. The cooking makes the fruit or vege- 
tables more easily digested and less likely to cause intestinal dis- 
turbances, while the straining removes the cellulose or woody fiber 
which so frequently causes diarrhoeal conditions which have led 
mothers to believe that children should not be given these foods. 
The bananas in these meals were thoroughly ripe. This condition 
is indicated by the brown color of the skin, Too frequently bananas 
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are served in an unripe state, when the skins are either green or 
yellow; and in this form they are unwholesome for adults as well 
as for children. Mothers who would not think of allowing chil- 
dren to eat raw potatoes will not hesitate to give them yellow 
bananas. The substance, raw starch, which makes the uncooked 
potato undesirable, is equally undesirable in the unripe banana. 
During the process of ripening this material becomes changed to 
sugar. Therefore, if yellow skinned bananas must be used, they 
should be cooked before serving. 

A noticeable feature of the above menus is the small amount 
of meat used. This is not meant to indicate that we do not approve 
of meat for the older child, but that there is danger in the child’s 
taking more than is necessary. It is better that children should 
get the larger part of their tissue-building material (protein food) 
from eggs, milk and vegetables rather than from meat. On this 
subject Dr. Lafayette B. Mendel, an authority on dietetics, recently 
said before the New Haven Mother’s Club: 

“It has often seemed to me that many parents display an ex- 
cessive zeal in foisting improper diets upon their children. They 
fail to realize the comparative limitations of the youthful digestive 
tract, while the children too soon learn to imitate the customs of 
their elders. This is true, for example, in the habit of eating meat, 
a stimulating and concentrated protein food. The colt or calf 
does not thrive on a diet of rich corn meal, though it may be very 
proper for the horse or cow. Carnivorous animals, be it noted, 
do not allow their young to have meat until quite a time after they 
have their teeth fully developed, though apparently it would be 
their proper food. Meat given to kittens or puppies invariably 
produces convulsions.” It is said that cats will take away meat 
from their kittens when it is given to them, even up to the time 
when they are three months old. 

The following is a summary of a recent pamphlet on the feed- 
ing of children issued by Columbia University, and may serve to 
illustrate some of the points which we aimed to bring out in the 
conference exhibit: 


1. The cultivation of a rational appetite is part of the training of the child. 

2. Children should be fed regularly and not too often. The stomach should 
have a chance to rest. 

3. Children from two to five years of age need four meals a day, older ones three, 
at fixed hour intervals. 

4. Milk is the best food for children of all ages, either as such or cooked with 
cereals, vegetable soups, junket, custards and simple puddings. 

5. Weli-cooked cereals should be served every day, but without sugar, syrup or 
butter. Use cereals that are made from whole grains, 
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6. Use eggs freely, soft cooked and not fried, and in simple cooked dishes. 

7. “Children cannot thrive without fruit.’’ Give only ripe fresh fruit in perfect 
condition, or that which is stewed or baked. 

8. Fresh vegetables should be a part of the diet, as these are rich in the needed 
mineral elements. A great variety of new cooked vegetables may be served. 

9. In general, provide a plain fare, of which bread and butter, cereals and milk 
form a generous part. 

10. Do not give meat to children under eight years of age when milk and eggs 
are available. When meat is allowed, it should be fairly free from fat. 

11. For desserts provide simple puddings, such as junket, rice, tapioca or other 
cereal puddings. Do not allow candy, except a small piece at mealtime. 

12. Cultivate the habit in the child of drinking a liberal amount of water. 


A thirteenth may well be added: Never allow the child to 
have tea or coffee, or even cocoa or chocolate, except when these 
are made with a large proportion of milk and a very small amount 
of cocoa or chocolate. 


THE CHILD AND THE LAW IN MISSOURI. 


(William T. Cross, Secretary the Missouri State Board of Charities and Corrections.) 


It has often been observed how little attention is paid to the 
rearing of children as compared to stock-raising. This is well 
illustrated by the subjects that appear on the programs of the 
associations that are meeting in Columbia during this Farmers’ 
Week. In New York City they had a society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals long before they thought of organizing a society 
for the prevention of cruelty to children. The truth is, that we 
see and begin to study those things that are far from us first, and it 
is only after we get completely wakened up to our situation that 
we pay attention to the more fundamental proposition—the way 
in which people live and in which they pass their ideals and tra- 
ditions on from generation to generation through their children. 

But we have had a right lively awakening in Missouri lately 
as to the necessity of protecting the interests of children and my 
one reason for consenting to speak on this occasion is that I think 
every member of the Missouri Home Makers’ Conference should 
take away from here the new idea of safeguarding the interests of 
the little ones of this generation. Last spring in St. Louis the 
live stock shows, the poultry show, the automobile show and the 
other monster exhibitions at the big coliseum gave way for the 
space of ten days for an entirely new kind of a show—a child wel- 
fare exhibit. Thousands of dollars were spent, and hundreds of 
prominent citizens interested in the project of displaying to the 
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multitudes that thronged through the place what St. Louis chari- 
table institutions and societies, and St. Louis homes, and St. Louis 
industrial establishments, and St. Louis schools were doing to 
promote the welfare of children. But the story did not stop there, 
for the exhibit showed also in shameful pictures and drastic lan- 
guage what St. Louis as a community and the entire Commonwealth 
of Missouri were failing to do for the children. Six months before 
that another equally large child welfare exhibit was conducted in 
convention hall at Kansas City, and in one day thirteen thousand 
parents and children crowded in to view the exhibit and to partici- 
pate in the exercises. There are evidences at other points in the 
State that public interest in the children’s welfare is growing, and 
many of us believe that it is going to culminate shortly in the en- 
actment of new laws and the establishment of better institutions 
for the care of the children. 

Any of you who may have seen the child welfare exhibit, either 
in St. Louis or Kansas City, I am sure were surprised by the great 
number of agencies and activities concerned in the proper bringing 
up of children. Every well-raised boy or girl stands for a good 
home; a mother who is free from excessive labor; a father who has 
a steady, paying job; city streets that are cleared of temptations 
and city life without immoral amusements; good libraries and 
school-teachers of strong character, and a score of other factors 
equally important. Every child has a right to good health, to 
sufficient play and freedom from heavy work, and a right to a 
sound and complete education. Children are naturally dependent, 
and it is our fault, not theirs, if these rights are taken from them. 
Nor does the story end there. Society suffers the consequences 
when the children are denied these natural rights. But what is 
the best guarantee we can give that children will have these rights 
secured to them? You all know—a good home. So every law we 
pass to improve and protect the home is in effect a children’s law. 
The child is the expression of the home. Without children we 
would have no homes. 

But it is well known to you that we cannot depend upon all 
homes being normal. The rack of industrial life, of crime and 
intemperance, of poverty and degeneracy, play havoc with our 
homes, until it is commonly observed that a large percentage of 
them are not ideal places in which to raise children. For this rea- 
son we have passed laws to restrain the passions and evil tenden- 
cies of men and women, and we have even had to establish immense 
institutions to care for the dependent, neglected and delinquent 
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children—the by-products of our broken homes. If I should name 
the private and public institutions for children in Missouri you 
would be’ astonished at their number. If any of you are inter- 
ested in this or in any other phase of the subject I am presenting to 
you and wish fuller information, an inquiry directed to the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections at Columbia will be cheerfully 
answered. It is possible to make out a pretty complete list of the 
various agencies that now exist for the protection of children, but 
I will mention only a few such agencies, and those especially with 
regard to which changes in our laws are sought. 

The State, as represented in her laws, is the natural guardian 
of all children. Less than a decade ago the people of Missouri 
awakened to the fact that often young children, of immature mind 
and morality, were being thrown into the county and city jails, 
there to absorb from adult prisoners the ideas of worse immorality 
and crime. The awakening affected first the larger cities, and 
often the most pathetic scenes were described of the way our laws 
operated to the injury of children who had committed only petty 
offenses. As a result of that first agitation, juvenile courts have 
been established in the six counties of Missouri having the largest 
population, and they have saved for upright lives hundreds of boys 
and girls who merely got the wrong start. But we have stopped 
before the task was finished. In one hundred and eight counties 
children are still thrown into jail with adult criminals. The less 
populous counties of the State are still suffering this disgrace, and 
the board I represent has in its investigations discovered in the 
jails of the rural counties many cases just as pathetic as those 
found in the big cities before 1903. I need not take time to ex- 
plain why children who commit thefts or other offenses should not 
be given the same treatment as adult criminals and be housed with 
them. The reason is evident to all. And you can all see also that 
the less populous counties should also have the benefits of the 
juvenile court. So the State Board of Charities and Corrections 
and various other organizations and associations in the State are 
this year asking the Legislature to extend the provisions of the 
juvenile court law to the rest of the State. If this appeals to you 
as needed legislation, I suggest that you take the matter up with 
your Senator and Representative at Jefferson City, and ask them 
to support the bill that will be introduced on this subject. 

But we intend to go farther in our legislation for children. 
Most of you know of the recent establishment of a children’s bureau 
as a part of the government of the United States. Some may know 
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also of the fact that a number of states have public institutions or 
agencies charged with the complete supervision of the welfare of 
dependent and neglected children. These state bureaus have in a 
few cases existed for many years, and they publish statistics show- 
ing a remarkable public benefit from their child-saving work. But 
in Missouri there is no State system of child-saving. Children 
who through misfortune are left homeless or whose parents are 
plainly unfit persons to have charge of them are victims of an un- 
happy fate, indeed. To be sure, there are private institutions and 
associations established to care for neglected and dependent chil- 
dren, and these agencies deserve the highest praise for the unselfish 
work they are doing. But their number and facilities are not suf- 
ficient to meet the need; there is no correlation and no compre- 
hensive plan in their relationships one with another, and it is im- 
possible to vest in them proper authority to control] this field 
satisfactorily. And there are juvenile courts in six counties, as I 
have said, which have a substantial supervision over the welfare 
of children. But in respect to dependent children, these courts 
are greatly in need of a supplementary State agency for child-plac- 
ing. So there appears to be a wide breach in our laws, for the chil- 
dren—the wards of the State—are not being fully protected. 

But the urgency of reform in this field would not be so great 
were it not that scores of actual instances of the need of a chil- 
dren’s bureau have been observed. The thoughtless way in which 
children are thrown into jail with adults has just been pointed out, 
and you must remember that in the large majority of cases the 
boy or girl that is thrown into jail is the victim of a defective home. 
The county courts are continually having brought to their at- 
tention orphans and others of the type mentioned who need homes 
but for whom the court is not prepared to find such foster homes. 
Frequently the best they can do is to have them sent to orphan 
asylums without further supervision, and often they cannot do even 
so well as that. An inquiry among organizations and public of- 
ficials this summer disclosed the fact that there are in Missouri 
between three hundred and six hundred dependent and neglected 
children immediately in need of the benefits of a State children’s 
bureau. And the situations in which some of them are to be found 
are truly deplorable. Some dependent children are treated as 
though they were delinquents and sent to the State reform schools. 
There are a few who are really but feeble-minded who have been 
committed to the hospitals for the insane. And, saddest of all, 
there are about sixty confined in the county poorhouses, their young 
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lives blighted by the circumstances in which the State allows them 
to live. The situation is even gloomier than this, for we know of 
many pauper children for whom the almshouse itself is responsible. 

A comprehensive plan to prevent the continuance of the evils 
I have here merely suggested is embodied in a bill which is to be 
introduced in a few days in our State Legislature. The bill pro- 
vides for the establishment immediately of a State bureau for 
children as a part of the organization of the State Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections. It prohibits the confinement, save in excep- 
tional cases, of children in county almshouses, and it requires this 
bureau to receive and place in proper homes dependent and neg- 
lected children, and thereafter to supervise them as their legal 
guardian. This is surely a measure that should appeal not only to 
the sympathies of all citizens, but also to their reason. The dependent 
and neglected child, if uncared for by the State, is not only the 
object of pity to all who know of its plight, but it is usually a burden 
upon the public financially throughout life. To establish this bureau 
now is trading pennies in 1913 for dollars in 1923. So I trust that 
if this suggestion meets with your favor you will not allow it to 
drop, but will discuss it with your friends, passing resolutions 
recommending the establishment of the bureau in whatever socie- 
ties you may belong to, and sending such memorials, as well as 
personal letters, to your Representatives and Senators at Jefferson 
City. It is only thus that they can learn of a public demand for 
such bureau. 


THE BOY IN THE FAMILY. 


(Mrs. Anna C. Windsor, Boonville, Mo.) 


Solomon said, “Train up a child in the way he should go and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” Catholics say, “Give 
me a child until he is seven years of age, and do what you will, he 
will keep the faith.” If this be true, that the first seven years of 
a child’s life is the time for him to develop the habit of right living, 
right thinking and high ideals, we parents are responsible for the 
neglect of this important work. For in these few years our influ- 
ence is supreme. We heal the wounded body and troubled hearts 
with our kisses, and in our arms is perfect content and happiness. 

Every child is an idealist, every parent an idol. You have seen 
the son of four years trying to imitate the father, or the daughter 
trying to do the work of the mother. So we know from that that 
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the world’s conduct is judged by our own. We give of our love and 
service the best that we have to give, and sometimes fail to teach 
the children, that they have a duty to perform by helping with 
the little duties of life, by being happy themselves, charitable and 
thoughtful of others. By performing these little tasks of home life 
with beaming countenances we are able to drive away many of the 
world’s worries. 

We are judged in the world by the big things we accomplish, 
but after all, it is the little niceties of life which make us really 
happy and equip us for battle. The child’s mind is anxious for 
knowledge and wants to know why we sometimes say “no.” As 
we should like to know the reasons when we are unduly criticised, 
so we should be ever ready to give our reasons for saying “no” or 
“yes.” If we do not satisfy a child in this particular someone else 
will, possibly to the loss of our influence to some degree. The 
sooner he knows that “no” is final the sooner the lesson in obedi- 
ence is learned, and the easier it is for him to accept conditions 
as they are and make the best of them. Then a battle for home 
and school is won and a lesson in self-control is learned which will 
help him to pass over the rough places in life with grace, and be 
the stronger for it. 

We punish a child for telling a falsehood when we are often 
responsible for it ourselves. How? By punishing for accidents 
and things that he cannot help; by not investigating thoroughly 
and discovering where to place the blame; by not being as careful 
as we should be ourselves of what we say and do. I once heard a 
woman tell a direct falsehood over the telephone, and within a half 
hour punish her little son for a similar offense. If we would have 
our children be absolutely truthful, we must be so before them 
in act and deed. If we would take our darlings on our laps, and in 
a real mother’s way take time to develop in them a love of truth, 
and the meaning of truth and honor to the human life and social 
relations, we would avoid many heartaches and humiliations. 
When we have made them realize this great truth the little virtues 
will begin to take their places in their lives, and with our encour- 
agement and that of our friends they will set their own standards 
of right living and right thinking high and try to reach the goal. 

The country is the ideal place to rear a family, particularly 
the boys of the family. There we are free from the influence of 
the outside world, and our influence is supreme. There we have 
room for all kinds of sports and games, which it is our duty to 
provide, and give time for this enjoyment. Here is where we often 
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fail in our duty. “All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” 
and recreation is needed on the farm as well as elsewhere. We 
also have room for pets, cats, dogs, lambs, pigs, ponies, etc., and 
the children will keep busy looking after these, and not debase 
their minds and hearts with those things which lead downward. 

We cannot be too careful in placing the right kind of literature 
before our sons. We should read carefully and give them that 
which will create an ambitious, uplifting tendency. They should 
have interesting, manly stories, with good language and good 
morals. Boys will, by the time they are able to select their own 
books, have acquired a taste for good literature and will not enjoy 
the ‘‘Nick Carter” brand. The country boy needs this safeguard 
thrown around him for the improvement of his leisure moments. 
For good books are good companions. 

A boy’s room should be attractive. As a rule, the daughter’s 
room is made a very attractive, restful place. Some think sons 
would not appreciate an attractive room and do not make it so. 
As a rule, you will find the sons just as eager to make their rooms 
attractive, from their point of view, as you would make the 
daughter’s room, and they will enjoy showing it to their friends 
and enjoy the time spent in it. To enjoy, care for and appreciate 
these possessions a son must have them. He should be allowed 
and encouraged to decorate his own room. Gradually his taste for 
the beautiful will develop, and he will be making plans and work- 
ing to make home more attractive in all its appointments. I have 
seen sons come home from a trip tired, but not content to rest 
until they had placed a new picture or pennant in the most effective 
place on the wall of their room. 

The boy with musical talent is doubly blessed. It is not only 
a source of great pleasure to himself, his family and his friends, 
but it gives him a place in society, lifts him up and sets him apart. 
With beautiful thoughts and beautiful melodies for companions, he 
whiles away many evenings which would otherwise be dull and 
weary. These accomplishments have their uplifting, refining in- 
fluence, which develop a taste for the higher things in life. I beg 
you to develop a boy’s talent for the beautiful, in whatever line 
it is, for it means much toward a happy, contented future for him. 
This part of the country boy’s life is sadly neglected. 

To acquire thrift and alertness pertaining to the financial side 
of life, they must have something of their own to sell or keep. 
This should be theirs to use as they choose, so long as they do not 
injure themselves or friends by so doing. The feeling of inde- 
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pendence that the owning of property gives us is a necessity to 
every one who is ambitious, and must be developed as all other 
characteristics must be. 

Do not deal out pennies to your son or require him to ask 
money for his small expenses, but give him something of his own 
that is not worthless, something that he will be proud of. It may 
slip from him quickly at first, but he will soon learn to care for 
his dollars and invest them profitably. Teach the boy always to go 
to a successful man for advice. 

A lady of my acquaintance said she had to leave the farm 
because of the influence of the hired hands on her boys. I say, 
begin at the cradle to point to the star of success. First, teach a 
boy that it is hard for him to rise higher than his associates. Second, 
teach him that a true gentleman must be kind and courteous to 
everyone, and that his best friends and companions must be am- 
bitious and anxious to build strong, clean, beautiful characters, 
and be useful, intelligent, honorable citizens. Give them the best 
advantages that you can, and if they have made the best of their 
opportunities, success will crown their efforts. Do you think the 
average farm hand, usually devoid of education or refinement of 
any sort, could influence a boy who has had a model of this kind 
held before him all these years? I have not found it so. 

Really, the boy on the farm, studying nature, plant life, soil 
conditions and the different kinds of stock, is more independent 
than those following other callings in life. 

Crops and stock increase while you sleep or take your vaca- 
tion. The ever-varying labor of the farm is not tiresome, nor is it 
drudgery, unless we make it so. In this day of progress the suc- 
cessful farmer must be alert, intelligent, broad-minded, and, above 
all, a student. Then let us encourage the farmer boys by giving 
them high school advantages in their own districts, build better 
roads which will improve social and spiritual advantages, point out 
the pleasant side of farm work, make them feel that their inter- 
ests are identical with our own, and they will not be leaving the 
farm to accept menial positions in the city. 
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GAMES AND DANCES FOR CHILDREN. 
(Miss Rebecca Conway, Department of Physical Education, University of Missouri.) 

The use of games for both children and adults has a deep 
significance for the individual and for the community through the 
conservation of physical, mental and moral vitality. Games have a 
positive educational influence that cannot be appreciated by one 
who has not observed their effects. Children who:are slow to see, 
to observe, to think and to do, may be completely transformed in 
this regard by the playing of games. 


“The Teddy Bears,’’ Benton school, Columbia, Mo. 


The sense perceptions are quickened, and the child is aroused 
to quick and direct recognition of, and response to, things that go 
on around him. The clumsy, awkward body becomes agile and 
expert; the child who tumbles down today will not tumble down 
next week; he runs more fleetly, dodges with more agility, plays 
more expertly, showing, therefore, development of nerve and 
muscle. 

The social development through games is fully as important. 
Many children, whether because of lonely conditions at home or 
through some personal peculiarity, do not possess the power to co- 
operate readily and pleasantly with others. I have known of cases 
of peculiar, unsocial and even disliked children who have become 
popular with their playmates through the influence of games. The 
timid child learns to take his turn with others; the bold, selfish 
child learns that he may not monopolize everything; the unappreci- 
ated child gains self-respect and the respect of others through some 
particular skill that makes him a desired partner or a respected 
opponent. But most important of all, however, in the training 
that comes through games is the development of the will, that power 
of self-control which is the highest aspect and the latest to develop. 
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Now comes the question of dancing in its various forms for 
children. In games the child learns to control the body as a whole; 
that is, all the body works toward one purpose, as in a running or 
a jumping game. But in the folk dancing and aesthetic dancing 
taught to our children here the feet and hands execute different 


“Butterfly Dance,’’ Benton school, Columbia, Mo. 


things at the same time, but all in co-ordination, thereby develop- 
ing a strong sense of rhythm in the child. Thus we may see that 
games and dancing are extremely beneficial, for by them one is 
not only improved physically, but also mentally. 


Dumb-bell exercise, fourth grade, Benton school, Columbia, Mo. 


The photographs of the plays and games given in this article 
illustrate some of the things that may be used under ordinary cir- 
A-13 
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cumstances. They represent some of the everyday activities of the 
children in the Benton school in Columbia, Mo., under conditions 
which are fairly representative of our public schools in the small 
towns of Missouri. 

Neither the games nor the dances need be complicated in order 
to get good results, and especially should those for the smaller 
children be simple and easy. The Danish folk dance, given below, 
can be taught to small children, who will always quickly catch and 
react to the rhythm of the music. 

The directions for this dance were taken from the ‘Folk Dance 
Book,” by E. Ward Crampton, which is published by A. S. Barnes 
& Company of New York. We are very sorry it is not possible 
here to print the music that was written especially for this dance. 


DANISH DANCE OF GREETING. 


Formation—Single circle. Partners face center, hands on 
hips. 

Measures 1 and 2—Clap hands twice, turn to partner and bow. 
Turn to center. Repeat, bowing to neighbor. 

Measure 3—Stamp right, stamp left. 

Measure 4—Turn around in place with four running steps. 
Repeat from beginning. 

Measures 5 and 6—Join hands in circle. Run sixteen steps to 
the right. Turn and run sixteen steps to left. Repeat from 
beginning. 


Playing ‘‘Ponies,’’ first grade, Benton school, Columbia, Mo. 


The following references are given for those who are interested 
and would like a variety of games and dances to choose from: 
“Games,” by Jesse Bancroft, contains directions and rules for games 
for children of all ages; “Folk Dances and Games,” by Caroline 
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Crawford, published by A. S. Barnes & Company of New York, 
and the “Folk Dance Book,” by E. Ward Crampton, published by the 
same company, give a great number of simple and more complex 
dances, with the music for each, which are suitable for children of 
all ages. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE BOY IN THE COUNTRY. 
(CO), 185 Field, | Instructor in Physical Education, University of Missouri.) 


Certainly this is a subject worthy of our consideration, for if 
the country boy had the opportunity in body-building exercise that 
our average city lad has at his very door we would all want to 
move to the country to raise our children. With the space avail- 
able for all kinds of games and contests, and with the great amount 
of fresh air and sunshine, it would mean that our boy raised on the 
farm would outshadow the city boy many times, looking at it from 
a physical standpoint. 

As the problem stands now, the country boy has the right to 
demand that more opportunity be given him for the all-round de- 
velopment of his physique. 

I want to take this subject up from a number of standpoints 
and will not spend any further time discussing the disadvantages of 
country life, but rather the possibilities, which are much more 
numerous and very much more pleasing to talk about. 

We are all interested in the health of our children, so first let 
us take up this subject from the health point of view. ‘Play is 
necessary to good health.’”’ This certainly has proven to be true 
in the city, and is bound to be recognized before many years in the 
rural districts. 

Between the ages of five and twelve the boy’s heart increases 
twelve times in size, while the arteries which carry the blood from 
this organ to all parts of the body increase only three times in size. 
This physiological condition causes an enormous pressure, which 
we often hear spoken of as “‘boy energy.” For example, this might 
be likened to a small steam engine, but instead of steam it is energy 
which is being generated. This energy must have an outlet. A 
little boy who had lived with his sick grandmother for some time 
said, “Grandma, if you should die I would jump up and bust,” 
meaning by this that he could not longer hold his energy. Often- 
times we forget that a boy cannot keep still for any length of time; 
he simply must play. He must relieve this pressure and play is 
his method. 
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Not only are the boy’s organs growing at an enormous rate, © 
but his bones are growing and his muscles are filling out. We all 
know that the harder a boy plays the harder his muscles and bones 
become, and when a boy has hard muscles no mother need be afraid 
that he is sickly. Sickly boys do not have hard muscles. All this 
time the boy is growing tall and lanky, and he needs those games 
and exercises which will stiffen his backbone and make him manly. 
You have all heard the expression, “that fellow’s got a stiff back- 
bone,” and we infer immediately that he has been through several 
experiences each of which has stiffened it a little more. 

It is very healthful to have a straight and stiff backbone, for a 
crooked and weak one means that one has spinal curvature, and a 
bad curvature always affects the internal organs to some extent. 

There is one point that I would like to speak of which is very 
vital to the health of the boy but which a mother cannot fully realize. 
After the boy reaches the age when he feels himself becoming a 
man, when his voice changes and his “kid days” are over, the 
greatest gift of God to a boy is his power to work off in a physical 
way the energy that is continually being stored up within him. It 
is a fight, a real battle with the devil and all his forces, for a boy 
not to fall into secret sin and waste his strength; and for him to 
run, swim, box, wrestle, ride and play at all the games is one of 
the salvation processes for which he can thank nature. We should 
not discourage him, but rather urge him to use up this energy in 
a way that turns it into health, strength and power. 

There is another phase of the boy’s life which is just as im- 
portant as health, and that is the moral side, or I would prefer it 
named the “leadership quality.” 

The boy of courage is the one who is admired by other boys. 
Any boy can help drag the bob up the hill, but there is only one who 
is picked to steer all the rest down, and in him all have perfect 
confidence. This leadership quality is brought out only in some 
kind of physical activity. In choosing a baseball team there must 
be a captain, and only one captain, the rest are perfectly willing to 
work with him and follow his lead. So athletics and bodily exercises 
play a very important part in the development of this moral courage 
and leadership, for when a boy is playing with other boys he is 
liable to be natural and will stand up for those things which he 
thinks he deserves. You don’t always find him this way at the 
table or at Sunday school and day school. In these places he feels 
just a little as though he had to assume a more careful and un- 
natural manner. 
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This rubbing elbows with other boys and sizing himself up by 
his friends and putting his strength and skill against his playmates 
has a great deal to do with his after life, and we would do well to 
think more about this phase of his character. 

But the problem of giving the country boy a chance, a good 
chance in physical training, is a difficult one to solve, because 
“physical training” itself means that these physical activities of the 
boy must be properly supervised and directed. 

Bodily exercise, athletic games or play of any sort without cor- 
rect supervision is worse than none. In fact, the playground au- 
thorities say in their magazines, “First get some one who knows 
what ought to be done, one who knows how to _ direct 
the exercises, and this will clear up many problems.” Now, 
it is not easy in the rural districts to get leaders for boys, 
but nothing can be done without leaders. This is one of the most 
important times to think of getting young men (who have been 
away to college and know something about athletics) to take up a 
group or class of boys and keep them busy. Public interest must 
be aroused, and this can be done in many ways. Women’s societies 
in some large cities were the first to approach the subject of play- 
grounds. Newspapers all over the country are recognizing the boy 
problem. Sunday schools and churches are ready to listen and 
scheme in order to keep their boys with them. School boards will 
co-operate in a movement of this kind. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association will put in a county secretary who will make it his busi- 
ness to work with boys if the county will support him. 

Our boys and girls of today cannot grow up to be the citizens 
which we are striving to make them without true leadership which 
encourages participation in those activities which tend to strengthen 
the mental, physical and moral side of their development. 


THE BABIES’ HEALTH CONTEST. 
(Mrs. Flora Hartley Greene, Columbia, Mo., State Chairman of the Health Contest for 
Babies.) 

The department of “Care and Culture of Children” made its 
first appearance this year in our Home Makers’ Conference. One 
large room in the Gordon Hotel building was set aside for this work. 
In it was arranged a display of: 1, Clothing for children from in- 
fancy to adolescence; 2, specimen meals giving properly balanced 
rations with necessary amount to furnish.needed calories for chil- 
dren aged two, eight and fourteen years; 3, constructive toys and 
playthings; 4, sixty books that every child could read with profit; 
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5, a victrola to illustrate the music that our homes should possess; 
6, demonstration on the care of the sick; 7, a baby health contest. 

The baby health contest was, as its name indicates, an attempt 
to select from children between the ages of six months and four 
years those who were the best physical specimens, not from the 
standpoint of beauty, but from that of physique and health. The 
thirty babies entered were divided into three classes and a first 
prize awarded in each class. The following score card was used: 


James Gene Smith, Weston, 


George Ellis, Appleton City. 


Carl Smarr, Columbia. First 


in the one-year-old class. 


OrriciAL REcorp. Measure- | Individual| Standard 
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STANDARD MEASUREMENTS FOR BOYS. 


The facts are from Holt’s “The Care and Feeding of Infants.” 
“The weight of girls is on the average about one pound less than 
boys. They are about the same height.”—Holt. 

At Birth—Weight, 714 pounds; height, 2014 inches; chest, 131 
inches; head, 14 inches; teeth, none. 

At One Year—Weight, 21 pounds; height, 29 inches; chest, 18 
inches; head, 18 inches; teeth, six. 

At Two Years—Weight, 2614 pounds; height, 32 inches; chest, 
19 inches; head, 19 inches; teeth, sixteen. 

At Three Years—Weight, 31 pounds; height, 35 inches; chest, 
20 inches; head, 1914 inches; teeth, twenty. 


Stanley Backus, Columbia. First in 
the two-year-old class. 


Robert Oliver Pearman, Columbia. First in 
Will L. Nelson, Jr. the three-year-old class. 
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In the first class, which included babies from six months to 
eighteen months of age, Carl Smarr was given first place. In the 
second class, including those from eighteen months to thirty months 
of age, Stanley Backus was given first place. In the third class, 
that for babies of thirty months to forty-eight months of age, 
Robert Pearman was given first place.* 

This health contest work has already attracted the attention of 
county fair associations, and it is hoped that a number of baby 
health contests may be held this year at county fairs as well as at 
the State Fair. 


RULES FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE HEALTH AND LIFE OF THE BABY. 


1. Follow a fixed and regular daily schedule for the baby’s 
feeding, exercise and play, rest and sleep, and body functions. 

2. The clothing must protect the neck, arms and legs; it 
should be loose and comfortable; the underclothing of light soft 
woolens. 

3. Mother’s milk should be the food of the baby. When 
bottle-fed, use pure sweet cow’s milk modified under the physician’s 
directions. 

4. Games, romps and other baby exercise favor growth, and 
give discipline in self-control. 

5. Do not allow flies to touch the baby, his food, or his play- 
things. They carry the germs of diarrhoea, typhoid fever, tuber- 
culosis and other death-dealing diseases. 

6. Disease germs often enter the baby’s mouth on his “‘paci- 
fier.” 

7. Never use “soothing syrups,” which generally contain ~ 
poisonous sedatives and habit-forming drugs. 

8. A child trained to regular habits and in good health never 
cries except when hungry, tired or uncomfortable. 


*All babies whose pictures are used in this article made creditable scores. 


THE GIRLS’ TOMATO CANNING CLUB. 


(Miss Alice Kinney, Chairman of Girls’ Tomato Canning Club, New Franklin, Mo.) 


The home makers decided at their 1912 conference to make 
some effort to interest our Missouri girls in growing and canning 
tomatoes in order to-get in touch with some of the wide-awake girls 
over the State, and hoping thus to obtain a proper basis upon which 
to offer a scholarship for the short course in home economics, now 
open to girls in the State University. 
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Primarily, they wanted to stimulate the girls to furnish the 
homes with fresh and canned vegetables, thus enabling more fami- 
lies to live better and at a lower cost. 

The Agricultural Department at Washington, D. C., gave us 
much valuable assistance in furnishing all needed literature of in- 
structions and record sheets, besides seed and counsel. 

A number of girls over the State responded promptly, but only 
the bravest remained in the contest to the end. Many reported 
failures were due to the late spring and loss of plants, the greater 
number for the lack of home support, and in one instance the space 
of ground was refused the girl after she had joined the class. 

A report card was used similar to those formulated by Mr. 
Bradford Knapp, who has charge of the Girls’ Canning and Poultry 
Clubs, organized under the auspices of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, United States Department of Agriculture. Each girl re- 
ported on the cost of production of her tomatoes under the heads 
of rent of land, preparation of seed bed, the cost of seed or plants, 
of planting, of manure and fertilizers, of cultivation, of gathering 
fruit, of cans, labels and supplies, of canning work, and of market- 
ing canned goods. She also reported her receipts as those from 
fresh vegetables, from canned vegetables, value of that used at 
home and receipts from other products. Then the total cost and 
expense were figured and the net cost per can found. 


Martha Blume, New Franklin, Mary W. Harris, i 
winner of short course Fayette. Beryle Hocker, Fayette. 
scholarship. 


In addition, each girl reported on the size of plot, the kind and 
depth of soil, character of the subsoil, the preparation of the soil 
and its condition when the plants were put out, the method of culti- 
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vation, the dates of planting, transplanting, staking, first bloom, 
first fruit and of ripening. 

The results of some of the tomato canning work was shown at 
a county fair; the premium was given for the highest scoring both 
in the whole and stewed tomatoes. 

Again there was a display at the State Fair, and the same ex- 
hibit is now here awaiting the final scoring by a committee, who 
will also take into consideration the record kept by these girls as 
they tilled the soil and tended the crop all through the long summer 
of 1912. 

The executive board of the Home Makers’ Conference decided 
that they could give $25 toward a scholarship this year if it was 
possible to interest the Missouri State Board of Agriculture in con- 
tributing $25, which they most graciously did. Hence, our scholar- 
ship must be known as the Missouri Home Makers’ and State Board 
of Agriculture Scholarship. 

As this meeting of the Home Makers’ Conference would be too 
late to select the successful girl, it was necessary to make the 
decision at once, and the executive Board awarded it to Miss Martha 
Blume of New Franklin. 

Miss Louise Stanley, director of home economics in the State 
University, met with the Howard County Girls’ Tomato Canning 
Club at New Franklin during the summer of 1912. As Miss 
Stanley’s time was too limited for a practical demonstration in can- 
ning, she commented on some of their canned tomatoes and gave 
them much valuable instruction for their future efforts and formu- 
lated the following score card, not only to be used by the judges 
in their contest-scoring, but also to direct the attention of the girls 
to the vital points—which are necessary in all high standard 
products: 


TOMATOES CANNED WHOLE. TOMATOES CANNED NOT WHOLE. 

Possible| Score | Possible| Score 

score. | made. || score. | made. 
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Name and address of contestant. 


Name and address of contestant. 
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The Missouri Home Makers’ Conference is making every effort 
to extend this work and hopes to get in touch with many girls over 
the State. 


HOT LUNCHES IN RURAL SCHOOL. 


(Mrs. Fannie Quick, Rockport, Mo.) 

To many teachers it would no doubt 
seem almost an impossibility to try to have 
hot lunches in the rural school, but I have 
demonstrated the fact that it can be done. I 
admit that it takes energy, and not only 
energy, but a deep interest in the dear boys 
and girls who are entrusted to our care for 
eight or nine months in the year. 

I feel that when a teacher enters her 
school in the fall she should enter it with the 
full determination of making that the very 
happiest, best and most successful year of 
her life. I know full well of the many things 
we meet that seem as barriers to us, but they 
are not. It is only in the seeming. I know you have told your boys 
and girls many times that ‘Where there is a will there is a way.” 
Now take that to yourself. 

The first question with you will be, ‘‘How did you manage the 
work?” J will answer it. I had been in the same school two years 
and the third year I introduced cooking. In the first place, about 
two weeks before the end of my second year of school a member 
of the board asked me to take the school the next year. I did so. 
I also asked permission to be present at the meeting when the 
directors met to contract, etc. JI went to the meeting and was given 
an opportunity to speak. First, I asked permission to take a little 
time from the regular lessons, to give the girls that education which 
I feel they are so much in need of, not so much during school days 
but in after years. The board very kindly permitted me to do 
this. J then asked if we might give an ice cream social to raise 
the necessary funds to equip our kitchen, and to this they consented. 
So it was all settled as far as the board was concerned. We gave the 
social, and it was a success in every way. We went right to work, 
curtained off one corner of our room (about eight feet square, I 
should think) and in this was one window that gave us sufficient 


Mrs. Quick. 
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light. Then on Saturday we went to town and bought our furnish- 
ings, which consisted of a two-burner oil stove and oven and a 
kitchen cabinet. These with a few cooking utensils, a long table 
which we already had, and a small safe which I had at home, com- 
pleted our kitchen furnishings. Then each pupil brought a knife 
and fork, plate, cup and saucer. There were also a few other dishes 
which we had to spare. Then we laid in a supply of provisions, such 


Manual Arts in Mrs. Quick’s rural school. 


as flour, sugar, coffee, tea, spices, and flavorings, lard, etc. I said to 
the girls, “There are three things I am going to teach you to make, if 
nothing more, and those three things are to make good light bread, 
biscuit and corn bread.”’ I have had said to me, “Oh, I think mother 
can teach the girls at home!” But hear me, the poor tired mother 
hasn’t time. However, my girls were just as enthusiastic as I, and 
were delighted to do the work. I had only five girls that were old 
enough to take up the work to any extent. We did not have hot lunch 
every day, only about three days in the week. The day before we were 
to have dinner we would elect two girls to do the cooking and two 
to wait upon the table, and at this time we would decide what we 
were going to have. Perhaps each pupil would bring a potato, and 
what a big pan of potatoes we would have! Some would bring 
butter. And let ne say right here that this is where I linked the 
home with the school. The mothers became interested and would 
phone and ask me if we couldn’t use a little milk or some eggs or 
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butter. Of course, we could always use such things. Then the 
girls would come early, put their meat on, then pare the potatoes, 
and at recess drop them in with the meat and by twelve everything 
would be done. Sometimes they would prepare some drop dump- 
lings, lift the meat and potatoes out, put in the dumplings, and by 
the time the table was arranged these would be done. Other dishes 
were also prepared. Then we would eat. When we had finished 
our meal each pupil would carry his own dishes to the kitchen, so 
you see that when we had all finished there was but little left to do 


The sewing class in Mrs. Quick’s rural school. 


in the way of clearing up the table. Usually we did not have time 
to wash our dishes at this time, but would do that after school 
closed in the evening. Mothers came to me after we had worked 
awhile and said, “I am so glad you have taken up this work; my 
girl can now take so much work off of me.” 

All this can be done, teacher, without a doubt. I had no trouble 
about tardies, no irregular attendance. I think six tardies would 
cover all that I had during the three years. It is worth while if 
it helps us in our attendance. I had no failures at the end of the 
year. And above everything, it helps the girl when she wants to 
make a home for herself. Should the duty of homekeeping fall to 
the girl’s lot just as she had finished her education, perhaps from 
the high school or maybe from the university, would her algebra, 
Latin, Greek or German, without more practical training, be of | 
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any benefit to her at this time? None at all; she would be as help- 
less as a babe, and it would be very difficult for her to face the 
responsibilities she was called upon to assume. 

Mothers and fathers are crying aloud to the public schools to 
do something that will arouse the boys and girls and make them 
feel and realize what life means to them. The call is insistent that 
some way be provided for directing their energies in the right 
channels. The child learns to do by doing. We have three educa- 
tions—the education of the head, hand and heart. 

I have been speaking of the education of the hand. In the 
practical work in the school the parents become coworkers with 


Mrs. Quick and her class in Domestic Science. 


the teacher. This seems education worth while. True, we have 
to shake off the moss which has been clinging to our backs for ages 
in order to catch the spirit of this new common-sense use of the 
public schools. 

But when those boys and girls leave school, if they do not 
possess a love for work and have a practical knowledge of the work 
going on about them, it will not be the fault of the school using this 
plan. This plan of education is based on the new conception of the 
purpose of the public school. The old conception was that the 
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schools were intended to train the boys and girls to be ladies and 
gentlemen, cultured in arts and science. The new conception is 
that the schools should prepare the boys and girls to be useful, 
capable citizens, equipped to take a hand in the practical affairs of 
life. 


TEACHING COCKING IN THE FRUITVILLE RURAL SCHOOL. 


(Miss Helen Swift, Fruitville, Mo.) 


It is no longer necessary to argue about the necessity for 
teaching cooking in our schools. We have only to consider ways 
and means. Here is how we have tried to solve the question at 
Fruitville. Our school is a typical one-room building with four 
windows on each side, a door in front directly opposite the flue. 
Teachers who have struggled with the arrangement of such a room 
will realize the difficulty of adding a kitchen equipment to its fur- 
nishings, especially since it was deemed advisable to do most of 
our work with a wood stove. This problem we solved by pitching 
a 12x14 tent just across the platform in front of the schoolhouse. 
This tent we have arranged as a real kitchen, with a stove, table 
and cupboard. With the exception of these three articles our 
equipment cost less than fifteen dollars. It contains nothing that 
might not be found in an ordinary farm kitchen. Perhaps it would 
seem meager to some city teachers, but if they had watched the 
children’s interest in and surprised admiration of such articles as 
the toaster, egg beaters and vegetable press, they would know that 
there is a great opportunity with very simple equipment. All our 
equipment, including the tent, we owe to the generosity of Col. 
Jay L. Torrey, president of the Missouri State Immigration Society, 
whose interest in the State of Missouri as a whole, and in the boys 
and girls in particular, is second to none. 

Perhaps the hardest problem after that of equipment is that 
of securing the time. I have solved that in this way: We follow 
the program in the State course of study, omitting second grade 
reading and spelling after the morning recess, and combining third 
and fourth grade arithmetic, thus saving twenty minutes. ; 

The fire in the cook stove is laid before school, lighted at recess 
and fed by one of the younger boys, who finds in this activity a 
reward for well-studied lessons. At 11:40 the pupils who are re- 
sponsible for the preparation of that day’s menu go to the kitchen. 
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The others remain at their desks for study or for discussion of the 
work of the next day. I endeavor to have as many children as 
possible share these discussions, and to save time often give recipes 
for a whole week at one lesson. For instance, one week may be 
given up to cream soups, another to quick breads, etc. At noon 
we are dismissed and by twenty minutes past twelve sit down to 
a lunch made palatable by the hot dish prepared by our cooks. 
The problem of cleaning up and dishwashing has so far been easy. 
The younger children are only too eager to show their skill. 

As to the general outline of our work, in the fall we took up 
canning with the object of using the fruits and vegetables so pre- 
served for our own lunches later in the year. We collected the 
different kinds of nuts with which our woods abound, talked of 
their dietetic value and used them in simple combinations. Before 
Christmas we made candies and packed them in boxes of our own 
manufacture and decoration. Just now everyone is butchering, 
SO we will take the opportunity to study meats. 

As you see, we are not following any special order of study, 
but utilizing the material at hand. 

The correlative value of the study of cookery cannot be over- 
estimated. Suppose a group composed of a girl from the A class, 
one from the B class and boys from the C and D classes to be 
making cheese fondue according to the recipe in Williams & Fish- 
er’s textbook; such questions as the following will touch most of 
the subjects they are studying: In what part of the digestive 
tract is cheese digested? What country in Europe is famous for 
its cheese? What is the principal cheese-making state? If a pint 
of butter weighs a pound, how much will one-fourth of a cup weigh? 

In fact, cooking correlates itself with every study from D 
numbers to A history and physiology. 

I am sure it is only a question of a few years until cooking 
will be taught in all rural schools, and I hope that the example of 
Fruitville school will encourage others to go and do likewise. 
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THE SHORT COURSE FOR WOMEN IN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI. 


(Miss Louise Stanley, Home Economics Department, University of Missouri.) 


The second year of our short course in home economics com- 
menced January 6, 1913, and twenty-one young women have been 
enrolled for this work. We feel that after this year we will have 
passed the experimental stage with this course and are ready to 


The fireless cooker saves time, energy and fuel. 


broaden out and look for much greater increase in numbers. It 
seems wise, therefore, to let the women of Missouri know what 
we are doing and what we are aiming to do. 

This course was first established in January, 1912, with the 


aim of supplying to the young women of the State a type of train- 
A—14 
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ing similar to that furnished the young men by the short course 
in agriculture. Too long have we considered that the most im- 
portant of all professions, home making, could be entered into 
without any previous training. We are now realizing that if our 
homes are to keep pace with the progress of the times we must 
train our young women for their duties in them, both that they 
may perform those duties more efficiently and that they may carry 
to them that knowledge which bridges the gulf between drudgery 
and systematic, orderly work. 

With this end in view, we have selected from our regular 
course those subjects which bear most directly on home life and 
have adapted them to the needs of the short course student. These 
courses have been supplemented by courses in agriculture in which 


Some dresses made by the short course class. 


the women might be interested, such as dairying, poultry raising 
and home gardening. For a more detailed outline of these courses 
you are referred to the short course bulletin, which will be mailed 
on request. 

It is a little difficult to estimate the benefits which can be 
derived from such a course. If we were discussing any profession, 
such benefits could be expressed in terms of dollars and cents. It 
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is rather hard to do this when we come to home making, because 
so few homes are run on a business basis that figures are hard to 
obtain. However, it stands to reason that there are great possi- 
bilities to save money in the home by wise and economical man- 


The thermometer saves time and means more accurate work. 


agement. The greatest gain, however, comes to the well-trained 
home maker, not in terms of dollars and cents, but in the form of 
greater health and happiness of the family, less sickness, longer 
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lives for all, greater opportunity to work and greater opportunity 
to enjoy. These are things for which we would give any amount 
of money if we did not have them, and for those of us who have 
them no amount of money can buy them from us. 

This year we have among the twenty-one students enrolled five 
scholarship students: Miss Edda Mae Bixlee of Benjamin, Mo., 
who has won her scholarship in a grange contest; Misses Maggie 
Todd, Bess Crouch and Bess Needham of Neosho, Mo., who won the 
scholarships offered by McGinty Brothers in a voting contest; and 
last, our own scholarship girl, Miss Martha Blume of New Frank- 
lin, Mo., who won first prize in the tomato contest work and re- 


Short course class in Home Economics, 1913. 


ceived as reward a fifty-dollar scholarship, half of which was given 
by the Missouri Home Makers’ Conference and half by the State 
30oard of Agriculture. Next year we hope that other contests may 
be held in other parts of the State and that as a result this oppor- 
tunity will be offered to a larger number of young women. 

Both last year and this we have had the young women with us 
for the seven weeks immediately after the Christmas holidays. 
This we have done in order to have them here at the time of our 
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annual conference. We have found this to be objectionable be- 
cause of the difficulty in getting rooms for students for such a 
short time, especially when this time cuts into two semesters. It 
seems advisable on this account to have the course another year 
for the seven weeks immediately preceding Christmas. 

Let us anticipate a little and see what we are planning for 
another year. We hope to be able to add more courses and to 
broaden out a bit—a course in preventive medicine has already 
been promised us. To those courses we already have will be added 
more advanced courses in home economics, but just what form 
these courses shall take we cannot say at this time. We would 
like suggestions, for you know better what is needed than we do. 
Tell us what you want for another year. Also you know the names 
of many young women who might be interested in this work, young 
women just through high school, young women in the homes, who 
will find that the time so spent is much more than justified. Will 
you not help us by sending the names of these young women? 
This year many names came to us after the course had started. 
In a course which lasts only seven weeks it is important that all 
names should be in early and all students enrolled as soon as pos- 
sible. Send in the names now and we will get then on our mailing 
list and will see that each one receives information, regarding the 
short course work. 


A LESSON IN DRAFTING PATTERNS. 


(Miss Nelle Carter, Department of Home Economics, University of Missouri.) 


Materials needed for drafting are: Several yards of wrapping 
paper that is a yard wide, a foot ruler, a yardstick, a tape meas- 
ure, a pencil, a few pins, a yard of cotton tape and a large table. 


A SHIRT-WAIST DRAFT. 


All measurements should be carefully taken. Remove belt 
and collar if possible and pin a tape securely in place to indicate the 
normal waist line. The following measurements will be needed 
and should be taken as directed: 

Bust.—Stand behind the person being measured and pass the 
tape measure over the fullest part of the bust, one inch below the 
hollow of the arms. Place a pin at the top of the tape measure at 
the center back. Add three inches to this measurement. 
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Distance of Bust Line from Base of Neck.—From the large 
bone at the base of the neck measure to the pin placed in the center 
of the back. 

Length of Back.—Measure from the bone at the base of the 
neck to the waist line. 

First Width of Back.—Place a pin three inches from the bone 
at the neck. Measure the width of the back at this point, from 
arm to arm. 

Second Width of Back.—Measure from the center of the back, 
or where the pin was placed in measuring the bust line, to the 
hollow of the arm or to a point where the underarm seam should 
come. 

Underarm Seam.—Measure from the hollow of the arm to the 
waist line. 


Fig. 1. 


Shoulder.—Measure from a point one inch back from the top 
of the shoulder to the base of the neck. 

Neck.—Take an easy measurement around the base of the 
neck. 
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Width of Chest.—Measure across the chest from arm to arm 
two inches down from the hollow of the neck. 

Length of Front.—Measure from the hollow of the neck to the 
waist line. 

Directions for Drafting the Back of the Waist.—Draw a line 
one inch from and parallel to the top edge of the paper. Mark 
this line E. (See Fig. 1.) To form the neck curve, measure on 
the edge of the paper three-eighths inch from E and mark the 
point (a), and on line EK, at a distance from the edge of the paper 
equal to one-third of one-half of the neck size, mark a second point 
(b). Connect these two points with a curved line. 

Two inches down, from line E draw a line parallel to E, extend- 
ing entirely across the paper, and mark it D. This line indicates 
the amount of slope of the shoulder. Measure the distance of the 
bust line from the point (a), which represents the bone at the base 
of the neck, on the edge of the paper, which is the center back of 
the pattern. Through this point draw a line entirely across the 
paper parallel to line E. This is the bust line or line F. A third 
line should be drawn three inches from (a) and parallel to E. 
This line need extend only one-third the distance across the paper 
and is marked C. 

To Form the Shoulder Line.—With (b) as a center, draw a 
radius equal to the length of the shoulder, intersecting line D. Con- 
nect this point of intersection with point (b). 

To Get the Widths of the Back.—Measure on line C one-half 
of the first width of back; measure on line F, the bust line, the 
second width of back, namely, the distance from the center back 
to the underarm seam. Raise this point one inch, because this 
measurement was taken one inch below the hollow of the arm. 
Mark this point (g). Form a curve for the arm size by connecting 
the points which determine the widths of the back with the end 
of the shoulder line. 

To Form the Lower Part of the Waist.—From (g) draw a line 
perpendicular to the bust line and the length of the underarm 
seam. Place a point (h) one and one-half inches in from this point 
(depending upon the number of gathers desired in back), and con- 
nect the new point (h) with point (g). Correct the measurement 
for the length of the underarm seam. Measure on the edge of the 
paper from point (a) the length of the back. Connect this point 
with point (h) by a straight line. This forms the waist line for 
the back, 
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From point (h) drop a perpendicular line four inches long. 
Place a point two or three inches out from the bottom of this per- 


It is easy to fit a form. 


pendicular line (the exact amount depending upon the size of the 
hips). Connect this point with point (h) by a slightly curved line. 
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Draw a line from the end of this slightly curved line parallel to the 
waist line to the center back. Modify the sharp angle formed at 
the waist line by drawing a slightly curved line from a point one- 
half inch above the waist line to a point one-fourth inch below. 

Directions for Drafting the Front of the Waist.—Lines E, D 
and F are extended across the paper from the back. 

To Form the Neck Curve.—Measure on the edge of the paper 
from line E one-third of one-half of the neck size plus five-eighths 
inch. This locates point (a). Measure on line EK from the edge of 
the paper one-third of one-half of the neck size plus three-eighths 
inch. This locates point (b). Connect these two points with a 
curved line. 

To Form the Shoulder Line.—Follow directions given in draft- 
ing this line in the back. 

To Draft the Arm Curve.—Two inches down from point (a) 
draw a line C parallel to E, extending only a third of the distance 
across the paper. On this line measure one-half of the chest meas- 
urement. Subtract the second width of the back from one-half of 
the bust measurement and measure the remainder on the bust 
line, marking this point (s). Raise this point one inch, for the 
same reason that a similar point was raised in drafting the back. 
Call the new point (t). Drop a perpendicular line from the end 
of the shoulder line to the bust line and mark the intersection (w). 
Half way between (s) and (w) erect a perpendicular line one-half 
inch high. Draw a curved line starting from the end of the 
shoulder line, touching the point on line C, the top of the half-inch 
perpendicular line, and the point (t). 

To Draft the Lower Part of the Front.—Drop a perpendicular 
line from point (t) and on this measure the length of the underarm 
seam. Mark this point (v). Measure from point (v) two inches 
out. This locates point (x). Connect points (x) and (t). Correct 
the underarm seam, naming this new point (z). 

Measure from point (a) the length of the front on the edge 
of the paper and connect this point with point (z) to form the 
waist line. Finish the bottom of the front as directed for the back. 

To Allow for Seams.—One inch over the shoulder, one and one- 
half inches for the underarm seam and one-fourth inch for the 
neck and sleeves. 

For the Sleeve.—Any sleeve pattern that fits the individual 
may be used. 
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A FIVE-GORED SKIRT DRAFT. 


The measurements needed are: 

Waist.—Remove outside belt, pin a cotton tape securely in 
place. Take this measurement comfortably tight. 

Hip.—Take this measurement loosely over the largest part of 
the hips, usually five inches down from the waist line. 

Lengths.—Measure center front, center side and center back, 
from the waist line to the floor. Subtract from this length the 
distance the skirt is desired from the floor. 


WwW 
A E 
H 
F 
A E 
Fig. 2. 


Construction Lines.—Use the edge of the paper as line A for 
the front gore, but where flares are to be added place line A three 
inches in from the edge of the paper. Draw line B three inches 
from the edge of the paper for the front and side gores, but five 
inches for the back gore. Measure down on line A from line B the 
distance of the hip line. This is usually five inches, but may be 
more, depending on the size of the person. From this point draw 
line C parallel to line B. Measure down on line A three inches 
from line C and draw a line parallel to C. Mark this line, which is 
the flare line, D. (See Fig. 2.) 
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DIRECTIONS FOR DRAFTING GORES. 


Consult the table for proportions for the gores, measuring out 
on the hip line and the flare line the required amounts. Form line 
E, the bias side of the gore when cut, by placing the edge of a 
yardstick on the points indicating the width of the hip and the 
amount of the flare and extend above line B. The width of the 
bottom of the gore depends on the desired width of the skirt at the 
bottom. Raise the top of the gore at the lines A and HE, according 
to the given measures in the table. Connect these points with a 
slightly curved line. For the side and the back gores measure in 
on this curved line from line A one-fourth inch, and two inches 
down on line A measure in one-eighth of an inch. Connect these 
two points and extend the line on down to the intersection of lines 
AandC. Measure the length of the gores on lines A and E accord- 
ing to the measures taken. Curve the bottom of the gores by 
connecting these points measured on lines A and EK. Use a tape 
as a guide or draw free-hand. 


TABLE FOR DRAFTING FIVE-GORED PATTERN. 


Front gore. Side gore. Back gore. 
Five- WwW H F WwW H KF WwW H F 
gored | | | | | | 
skirt. 
1/10 + 1/10 |1/10 + 1/5 1/5 1/5 + 145) 1/5 1/5 + 
We 1/4” 1” | 1} 
| 
A E A E A E 
Raise 
top. 
— 4 inch. 4 inch. 13 inches. 14 inches. 23 inches. 


Explanation of Table-—wW, waist; H, hip; F, flare. 

W 7/;.='/1) Of waist measure. 

Ht /,o—*/.5 Of Bipameasure. 

F 1/,,='/, of hip measure and the amounts added at the flare 
line are subject to change with the prevailing styles of skirt. 
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ART AND HANDWORK IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 


(Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, Department of Manual Arts, University of Missouri.) 


The word “Art” to most people stands first 
of all for pictures, and next, perhaps, for certain 
fanciful decorations which are not at all neces- 
sary, but are supposed to make the things deco- 
rated “pretty.” From this standpoint we may or 
may not use art in our surroundings as inclina- 
tion prompts us. A great many people never 
think of art as a universal element which enters 
into every most commonplace part of our daily 
lives whether we think about it or not. Art is 
the element of beauty which enters into every 
thing we do, which we either use or abuse at every turn. It has 
more to do with the form and proportions of things than with the 
decorations placed on them. It has much to do with the clothes 
we wear and the houses we live in. It concerns the food we eat 
and the way it is served. Some one has said, ‘“‘Art is the best way 
of doing whatever needs to be done,” and if this is true the teach- 
ing of art in any school is not an extra or special subject, or a sort 
of luxury, but a very important necessity. 

In discussing some of the possibilities in the study of art and 
handwork in the rural school, the writer assumes that the teacher 
of the school has had some training in this field, since no teacher 
can be called well equipped without it. It is also assumed that the 
teacher’s ‘‘good taste” is equal to or a little above that of the best 
families in the district, since no wise and thoughtful school board 
would select a teacher who was not capable of at least maintaining 
the standards already reached by the community. The study of 
art in the school ought to awaken in each pupil a desire for a 
higher standard of living and give him some practical assistance 
in realizing his desire. It should, therefore, be very closely con- 
nected with the everyday affairs which make up life. The work 
of the classroom should go on under the most beautiful conditions 
possible and should constantly suggest ways of making life outside 
the school more attractive. The writer is well aware that in many 
schoolrooms, and particularly in some country schools, there is so 
little that is attractive that the word “beauty” seems a foreign 


Miss Dobbs. 
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term in connection with them. The writer is also quite sure that 
this condition does not need to exist even in, the poorest district, 
if the community wish it otherwise. 

Cleanliness is next to godliness and is also a very important 
element in beautiful living. The first lesson in school art ought to 
concern neatness in every detail of school life. A clean and tidy 
schoolroom will help the individual pupils to be thoughtful in the 
care of their persons and personal belongings as well as in their 
actual book lessons. 

Very often an air of untidiness in a schoolroom is due to the 
lack of places to put things. Inadequate shelf room makes it neces- 
sary to pile books on the teacher’s desk and the front seats. The 
lack of a safe cupboard in which to store lunch baskets makes it 
necessary for each pupil to guard his own by placing it on the floor 
under his desk beside his muddy overshoes. These things ought 
to be provided as a part of every school equipment, but if they are 
not they suggest the beginning place for art and handwork. The 
available spaces may be studied and suitable and tasteful shelves 
built in at very small expense in money and a little effort which 
will more than pay for itself in comfort. The designing of such 
shelves to meet the needs of the class and to suit the space into 
which they fit will furnish art study of more real value than any 
offered in the ordinary drawing books. The making of the shelves 
and other needed furniture by the pupils under the guidance of the 
teacher will provide profitable experience, not only in art and 
handwork, but in various related fields. 

Schoolroom walls, particularly in the country, are frequently 
lacking in every element of beauty. A dingy plaster wall orna- 
mented by a few cheap prints and advertising calendars plus some 
cracks and breaks in the plaster is not apt to inspire the class with 
any greater desire than to get away as soon, as possible. 

The study of art may be applied to the walls in the selection 
of paint or paper of a good tone in tan, green or gray; something 
soft and restful which will give a plain background for a few good 
pictures as the class is able to acquire them. If no funds are avail- 
able for the purchase of necessary materials, enough can generally 
be raised through entertainments and socials which are pleasur- 
able as well. Often the actual painting and papering can be done 
by the older pupils and volunteer help from the patrons. If the 
teacher and the progressive mothers combine their energies a way 
will be found, and the work will give opportunity for developing 
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ideas of good taste and raising the common standards to some 
extent. 

Curtains, table covers, draperies for book shelves, perhaps a 
couch and cozy corner for the occasional sick child if space permits, 
offer further opportunity for the application, of art to simple hand- 
work problems. Such work will be full of suggestions for the 
homes of the pupils also. 

In directing work of this sort the teacher who is well qualified 
for her work has a wonderful opportunity for helping the children 
and the community to appreciate the restfulness of soft colors; to 
emphasize the great beauty of plain paper on the walls as com- 
pared with the unrestfulness of spotted papers in strong colors; 
to emphasize the restfulness of plain hangings of denim, crash, or 
burlap, with or without some simple border decoration, as com- 
pared with large flowered cretonne and similar materials; and to 
introduce into the school various sorts of work which will help 
meet the immediate needs of the community. 

The application of art and handwork to practical problems will 
not stop with the inside of the schoolhouse, but will extend to the 
grounds and outbuildings. If trees, vines and shrubs are planted 
by the children it will not only add to the attractiveness of the 
place, but give them a personal interest in their care and a greater 
feeling of ownership in the school. There are great possibilities in 
this field, once the work is undertaken, and the hardest part is in 
getting started. The laying of board or concrete walks in the yard 
is within the powers of most country school groups, and no one 
improvement will add more to the comfort of the children, especial- 
ly if the yard is often muddy. 

The desire to live in a better way concerns the things we eat 
as well as the place in which we live. The wide-awake teacher will 
be interested in the lunches the children bring and the way in 
which they are eaten. Cold lunches are poor things even at best, 
and very frequently consist of most indigestible combinations. 
With a little managing and perhaps a small outlay, in almost any 
school arrangements can be made for cooking at least one hot dish, 
such as a soup or cereal, a custard and sometimes a vegetable. If 
the teacher is qualified, she will be able through this means to em- 
phasize a few fundamental points in the choice and preparation of 
foods. It will also be possible to give some attention to the man- 
ner of serving and eating the things cooked. When it is a common 
problem she can call attention to certain points in table manners, 
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in which some of the children may be lacking, much more freely 
and with better effect than when lunch is a matter of individual 
baskets. It will generally be possible to set a table large enough 
to accommodate a part of the group, and with the right sort of 
leadership it will be real sport as well as profitable experience to 
take turns in serving and being served and learning how to do 
both in the most approved fashion. 

If the immediate surroundings in the school are not in great 
need of improvement, the study of art and handwork will find a 
profitable field in designing costumes and in planning houses and 
the appropriate furnishings for various rooms, the children apply- 
ing their efforts to their own homes and their own clothes. 

Work of this sort presupposes a teacher who is well qualified 
for her work. She need not be a specialist in either manual arts 
or home economics, but she should have good taste, reinforced by 
some knowledge of what is really good from the art standpoint, 
some knowledge of woodworking tools and materials, and some 
practical experience in cooking and sewing as well as knowledge 
of food values. Above all, she must be possessed of a strong de- 
sire to serve the community. With this last qualification she will 
be able to overcome many other deficiencies. 

Another and scarcely less important factor in the success of 
a study of art and handwork, as outlined above, is the attitude of 
the mothers of the district. If there is a home makers’ club it 
will, of course, be actively interested in co-operating with the 
teacher and helping her to direct her energies toward the greatest 
need with success. If no such club exists, the opportunity is wait- 
ing for one or two of the most progressive mothers to get together 
and make a beginning somewhere. The getting together and the 
starting will be the hardest part. Once begun with a determina- 
tion to succeed, ways and means will develop as needs are faced. 
There are few obstacles too great to be overcome by a devoted 
teacher and a group of progressive mothers, and it is comforting 
to remember that those who “never make mistakes never make 
anything else.” 


iw) 
bo 
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SCHOOL SANITATION. 

(Louise Stanley, Department of Home Economics, University of Missouri.) 

Why do we want our schoolrooms clean? 
Perhaps you think it makes little difference. 
You can study quite as well and learn just 
as much whether the room is clean or dirty. 
Suppose you agree to try it the clean way 
this winter and see whether or not it makes 
any difference. See if you are not able to 
do more work, keep in better health, and 
» / study and learn more than ever before. How 
. / — many of you would like to try it? 


XN The first thing for you to do then -will 
ae be to get “cleaned up.” Can you not set 
Miss Stanley. aside a “clean-up day” or a “good-health 


day’’—they really mean the same—when you can, all come and see 
to it that everything in and about the schoolroom is thoroughly 
cleaned? How many of you are willing to help and think you can 
bring from home the necessary cleaning materials? You must 
allow sufficient time before this day so you can plan all the work 
systematically and discuss just what needs to be done. 

What is meant by cleaning systematically, anyhow? It means 
considering what there is to be done, listing and planning the order 
of work so that each duty will fit into the next, and so that the 
performance of any one duty will not interfere with what has gone 
before and what is to come after. This is what the housekeeper 
does when she plans her work for the day or the week. Each duty 
is done at the most economical time and in the most economical 
way. Thus she is enabled to accomplish the most in the least time. 

Now let us stop and think of the different things which must 
be done in order to put your room in order. The floors, the walls 
and ceiling, furniture, stoves and windows all need attention. We 
must decide what is to be the order of this work and how each 
operation is to be done. 

Why remove the furniture first? 

When should the furniture be cleaned if left in the room? 

Why clean the ceiling before the walls? 

What should be the last portion of the room to be cleaned 
before returning the furniture to the room? 
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In systematic cleaning the first step is the removal of all the 
furniture. A bright, clear day should be selected so it will be pos- 
sible to move it onto the porch or out into the yard. This should 
all be thoroughly cleaned before it is returned to the room, so we 
might just as well discuss in the beginning the treatment it should 
receive. One group of children can then be at work on the furni- 
ture while another group is cleaning up the interior of the building. 

Care of Furniture.—In the home we never apply water to fur- 
niture. When it needs to be dusted it is wiped off with a cloth 
which is dampened very slightly or to which a trace of kerosene 
has been added. A little furniture polish may be used and rubbed 
well into the wood. In any case, no oil or polish should be left on 
the outside to dry and gum, as it serves as a means of collecting 
dust. 

As for school desks, they are probably so soiled and have been 
used by so many different children that wiping off with even a 
damp cloth will not suffice. They should be thoroughly scrubbed. 
We want them thoroughly clean and sanitary, even if it be at the 
expense of the varnish. All the cracks should be stopped up as 
far as possible and the rough places made smooth with sandpaper. 
This will make it very much easier to keep the desks clean. After 
the desks have been put in the best possible condition no one will 
be guilty of defacing them in any way. The carving on a desk does 
not add in any way to its beauty, but makes a place for the lodg- 
ment of dirt and germs. 

Renovation of Furnture.—lIf there is time and the money is 
available, some or all of the furniture may be refinished. In order 
to do this it is first necessary to remove the old stain. This can be 
done by a scraper after the furniture has been washed, if very 
dirty. It can be given a final smooth finish and the varnish re- 
moved from the corners by the use of sandpaper. The stain can 
then be applied and, finally, the varnish put on, which can be 
rubbed with sandpaper to any degree of dullness desired. Most of 
us do not care for shiny furniture, and it is certainly much more 
difficult to keep in proper condition than that with a dull finish. 

Cleaning of the Stove.—The stove should receive attention 
next. If the weather is sufficiently warm, the stove, if not too 
heavy, can be removed to the outside, and by cleaning it there 
much dirt and unnecessary dust be kept out of the room. It should 
be thoroughly cleaned in every part. Any parts which are broken 
should receive attention at this time. If the stove is very dirty it 

A—15 
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should be washed with soap and water. If any parts are rusted, 
the rust can be removed by soaking with kerosene, remembering, 
of course, that kerosene catches fire very easily and should never 
be used while there is a trace of fire about it. After it is thorough- 
ly cleaned it should be well blackened and polished with a cloth or 
brush. Once the stove has been gotten into the proper condition 
it can be easily kept so. If anything spills on the stove wipe it off 
with a piece of paper. A cloth should be kept, by means of which 
the stove can be wiped each day. If this is done it will not be 
necessary to polish the stove very often. 

Coming now to the interior, did you decide which portion 
should receive attention first? A safe rule to follow is to com- 
mence at the top and work down. In this way water and dust 
from above will not be spilled over the clean portion below. This 
means we must commence with the ceiling and work down the 
walls. 

Cleaning the Walls and Ceiling.—Wipe down the ceiling and 
walls carefully with a broom covered with a soft cloth. If the 
walls are painted they may be wiped off with soap and water. On 
this account paint is better for walls that are likely to become 
soiled than calcimine, whitewash or wall paper. On the other 
hand, calcimine and whitewash are cheaper and can be replaced 
more frequently than the paint. A very good plan is to paint the 
lower portion of the wall, which is the portion more likely to be 
soiled, while the upper portion may be treated in one of the other 
ways. 

If the walls are to be refinished in any way you should be very 
careful as to the selection of your color. By the selection of your 
colors you may add to the beauty and the apparent warmth and 
light in the room. Which colors do you like best? Is there any 
reason for your likes and dislikes in regard to color? Do some 
colors in a room make it appear warmer than others? Some cooler? 
Divide colors into the warm and the cool colors. Can you see any 
reason for some colors being called warm and some cold? 

Which colors make a room seem lighter? 

Why are they important in a schoolroom? 

Is it important to choose carefully the colors of the walls in 
your rooms at home? 

We know that those colors which are connected in our minds 
with fire make a room seem warm. They are the reds and yellows, 
while the blues and greens make a room seem cool, probably be- 
cause of their connection in our minds with water, ice and the cool 
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forests. Light colors, especially a cream yellow, reflect the light 
better and make a room seem lighter, while the dark colors absorb 
the light rays and make a room appear correspondingly darker. 
Psychologically, colors affect people differently. As a rule, we may 
say that it is better to select neutral colors—soft grays, gray 
greens and soft brown. 

Washing of the Windows.—The windows should be carefully 
washed. Dirt and grime on the window glass may cut off a large 
proportion of the light, and may mean serious trouble for some of 
the students later in life. For cleaning the windows you will want 
plenty of clean water, some soft clean cloths and clean newspapers. 
A little kerosene added to the water makes it easier to clean the 
windows; a small amount of soap or washing soda may be used, 
but it is not advisable, as it may streak the windows. Dip in the 
washing cloth and squeeze almost dry. Rub the window with the 
damp cloth, rinsing it frequently, until perfectly clean. Rub dry 
with a clean soft cloth, and polish with a piece of soft newspaper 
which will leave no lint. This should leave them clean and shiny. 

At the same time the window frames and the window ledge 
should receive attention. They should be wiped with a cloth dipped 
in soapy water or water to which a small amount of kerosene has 
been added. In case they are very dirty a scrub brush may have 
to be resorted to. If this is necessary, it should be done before 
the window glass is washed. 

Nothing should be tolerated on the outside of the windows 
which will hinder their being frequently cleaned. If a screen is 
desired there to protect the window from stray rocks or balls, it 
should either be put on in such a way as to enable it to be removed 
easily or should be on a hinged frame. Any of the older boys could 
construct such a hinged frame. 

The first step in the cleaning of any floor is to sweep it well. 
This should always be done in such a way as to raise as little dust 
as possible into the air, and at the same time collect as much as 
possible from the floor. The broom should be held firmly, not too 
tight, and you should sweep with short strokes, keeping the broom 
close to the floor. Turn it edgewise to clean out the cracks and 
corners. 

As a means of preventing the dust from rising into the air, 
various materials may be sprinkled on the floor before sweeping, 
which, as they are swept up, tend to accumulate and hold the dust. 
For a bare floor sawdust to which a small amount of oil has been 
added is used, while for sweeping a carpet, damp tea leaves or 
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moistened shreds of newspaper. The oil would, of course, ruin a 
carpet. 

The trash should never be swept out into the dooryard, but 
should be carefully collected and burned. After the floor has been 
swept it should be scrubbed. 

For scrubbing you will need a scrub brush, a soft cloth, some 
soap and sand or some sand soap. The spots should be removed 
first of all, since they will be difficult to locate when the floor is 
wet. Next proceed working over the floor, a small portion at a 
time. First scrub it well with the soap and sand, then wipe it up 
with the cloth dipped in the clear water; finally wring out the cloth 
and wipe the place as dry as possible before proceeding to a fresh 
portion of the floor. 

Now you are ready to return the furniture to the room. Since 
you spend so large a proportion of your time in this room it is 
worth while that this furniture should be arranged as attractively 
and conveniently as possible. In arranging the desks we must be 
guided by the position of the stove and the windows. No desk 
should be too close to the stove, and where possible, the light 
should come from behind or from the left side. Pictures always 
add to the attractiveness of the walls. They should not be hung 
too high, but in a position which would be about on a level with 
the eyes of a person standing. Growing flowers always add to the 
pleasing appearance of any room. It is nearly always possible to 
have on the teacher’s desk a bowl of bright-colored leaves or ber- 
ries. Try it and see how much the appearance of the room is 
improved. . 

Now, if the inside of the house is to be neat and clean, the 
outside should be in keeping with it. This work need not be done 
in one day, but a little time spent each day will soon put it in good 
condition. 

All the weeds and coarse grass should be cut. These should 
be raked into a pile with the leaves and trash, which accumulate 
about a school yard, and burned in an out-of-the-way corner. Why 
not keep one place for this purpose and burn there each day the 
accumulations of trash and rubbish? All the rocks should be put 
in a ravine or in an out-of-the-way corner. 

If there are no trees or shrubs on the school grounds set out 
a few lilacs or other shrubs that may be found in the community. 
Trees should be set out, taking care that an open space is left for 
play. 
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There should be a screen in front of the outhouses. Probably 
the most indecent and disgusting thing found in Missouri today is 
the average closet at the rural school. It will cost but a few dol- 
lars to put a screen in front. Vines can be trained to grow over 
this, and will add much to the general appearance of the yard. 

The interior of these houses should receive attention. They 
should be thoroughly scrubbed out. Two of the older students, a 
boy and a girl, should be appointed to see that these are kept in a 
proper condition. 

Prevention of Unnecessary Dirt——When everything has been 
cleaned well, the task of keeping it clean will be much easier. Still, 
it will not keep itself, and each pupil must help. So what are the 
ways in which we can help do this? Of course, each can have a 
part in the daily care. If each has just one little task, probably 
not taking more than five minutes for its completion, the work will 
be easier for all. But can we help in any other way? Yes, each 
should do his or her part in keeping things clean. 

How many of you bring in unnecessary mud on your shoes? 

How may this be prevented? 

Have you any scrapers at the door to help in the cleaning of 
your shoes? 

Have you anything upon which the shoes can be wiped? 

How many of you are careful about this at home? 

Are you careful in using the blackboard, not to scatter the 
chalk dust any more than possible? 

Daily Care of Schoolroom.—The most important item in the 
daily care is, probably, the attention to the stove. At least, the 
stove in itself may be the source of so much dirt that it has a 
large share in determining the order of work. Preferably, it should 
be attended to the evening before. As soon after school is out as 
possible, the ashes should be shaken down and removed, and if the 
stove is sufficiently cold, a fire laid for the next day. While this 
is being done the room should be well aired. Clean the blackboard 
and the chalk tray. Sweep the room thoroughly. About once a 
week a mopping with hot water should follow the sweeping. 

Are you careful not to scatter scraps of paper over the floor? 

Have you a box or basket in the schoolroom where waste paper 
can be put? 

What happens to the papers and apple cores outside? Are 
they allowed to be scattered at will, or is there provided some thing 
into which they can be put? 
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Are you careful in coughing or sneezing to put a handkerchief 
or the hand in front of the mouth to prevent the escape of particles 
of mucous, and perhaps also bacteria, into the air? 

These may seem like little things, but they may do much to 
add to the attractiveness and healthfulness of your schoolrooms 
and grounds, and a little thought on the part of each one will ma- 
terially lessen its daily care. 

Dusting.— 

What do we mean by dusting, anyhow? 

Is it scattering dust or collecting it? 

With which can it be done best, a feather duster or a soft 
cloth? 

What will enable the cloth to take up the largest amount of 
dust? 

What should be the treatment of the duster after it has been 
used? 

How long a time after sweeping should we allow before the 
room is dusted? Experiment at home and find out how long it is 
after the sweeping of the room before the dust is completely 
settled. 

Do we raise more dust in sweeping a bare floor or a carpeted 
one? 

Why do we use carpets? 

What would you suggest as the best method of treating the 
floor of a bedroom, living room, kitchen, dining room ? 

Are there any processes which go on in the home that tend to 
raise the dust? 

Suggest the time in the course of cleaning when these opera- 
tions should come and the best method of carrying them out. 

In the schoolroom you will probably all agree that it is best 
to leave the dusting until the next day. By that time the dust will 
have settled completely. So in the morning, after the fire has been 
made, every article of furniture and every portion of the room 
where dust might accumulate should be gone over with a dampened 
or oiled cloth, the dust collected and not scattered over the room 
again. The cloth, if the dust is excessive, may be rinsed out oc- 
sionally, the water being wrung from it as completely as possible. 
At the end of the dusting the cloth should be rinsed out well and 
hung up to dry. Now the room will be fresh and clean and ready 
for the children. 

Ventilation.—Is there anything else we must watch? We may 
have the dust all removed from the air, but unless the ventilation 
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is good, that is, unless the air we are breathing is constantly being 
replaced by fresh air from outside, we will not get the greatest 
amount of good. You all know how stuffy and close the air in the 
schoolroom feels when you come in from the outside. There are 
two reasons for this—we keep the air too hot and we do not let in 
enough air from the outside. As a result the air becomes, as we 
say, close, and the children are drowsy and stupid. Try letting in 
a certain amount of fresh air and keep a thermometer hanging in 
the schoolroom. Watch it carefully and see that the temperature 
does not go above 65 degrees Fahrenheit. Try this a few days 
and notice how much fresher each one of you feels. Another com- 
mon practice in schoolrooms is that of keeping a can of water con- 
stantly on the stove to supply moisture to the atmosphere. This 
is not necessary and may be harmful. You all know how much 
more oppressive high temperature is when the air is full of 
moisture. Each of you is constantly breathing out moisture. You 
can see your breath on a cool morning, because this moisture con- 
denses. When you add to this moisture a constant supply of 
steam from the vessel on the stove it contributes to the general 
oppressiveness of the room. 

The Drinking Cup.—One more point—and that is the question 
of the common drinking cup. A familiar sight in every country 
schoolroom used to be the water bucket in which always two or 
three dippers reposed. Each child who drank from the dipper and 
then returned it to the bucket ran the risk of transferring to it 
any bacteria which may have been present in his own mouth. By 
the time one bucketful of water is used in this way there is oppor- 
tunity for the pollution of the water by quite a mixture of bacteria. 
In the schools we are substituting the individual drinking cup, but 
in many of our homes is not the bucket with the common dipper 
still a part of the kitchen equipment? Are the bacteria any less 
dangerous because they come from a member of your own family? 
The feeling that one is willing to drink after a member of his or 
her own family, when not after strangers, is probably responsible 
for the spread of infectious diseases through families and in part 
for the old theory that tuberculosis is hereditary. 


COMMERCIAL GARDENING. 
(Mrs. J. B. Rich, Fayette, Mo.) 


' A few days ago I was asked to write briefly on “Commercial 
Gardening.” I fear my remarks will be of little value to any one, 
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as my gardening has not been very extensive and not particularly 
commercial. 

Each year when I begin my gardening my intentions are to 
sell sufficient vegetables to cover the entire expense of the garden. 
But I usually do quite a good deal more than that. As a rule, my 
garden pays for the sugar used during the fruit season, and 
furnishes the groceries through the summer months for my family 
of six. Besides what I use and sell, I give away plants, and share 
the vegetables with those neighbors who have no gardens. My 
special efforts are for the extra early garden and for the very 
late one. 

The usual time for putting in tomatoes is about the tenth 
of May, or after all danger of frost is over. My experience is that 
they can be started earlier than this. One spring I noticed a lot 
of volunteer tomato plants and began to take special care of them. 
I put out some hotbed plants at once, some the same size and some 
twice the size of the volunteers. I worked the plants just alike, 
but the hotbed plants were most all chilled to death. The few that 
did stand the wind and chill were far behind the volunteer tomatoes, 
which were not affected by frost and chill any more than the grass 
and plants about them. From this I got an idea for the next 
year’s garden which enabled me to have the earliest garden and the 
first tomatoes in my neighborhood. 

I fertilize my garden heavily, and plant the tomato seed just 
where I want them to grow. If very cold, I turn a glass jar over 
the seed until they begin to sprout. I leave the best plants in the 
hills and transplant the others. These plants, which have not been 
disturbed, yield their fruit a week or ten days earlier than the 
transplanted ones. Tomatoes that are grown rapidly, or forced, 
are much more perfect in shape and flavor. 

I have but little trouble with cauliflower, which I manage to 
have for the market both very early and very late. The early 
cauliflower must be planted very early, in order to mature properly 
before the hot weather begins. Several times I have had cauli- 
flower for sale as late as the latter part of October. To do this, 
I put out the plants late in the spring, care for them just enough to 
let them live, until about the middle of September, when we have 
cool weather again. I then begin to cultivate it, and soon I have 
plenty of beautiful white, crispy heads. 

My experience is that early and late gardens are the only ones 
that are commercially profitable. Like the ‘“‘early bird that catches 
the worm,” so is the gardner who first tempts the public with his 
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early spring vegetables. Ihave only a small plot of ground in town, 
and, of course, use all of it. Iuse the fence on all sides for my bean 
poles, and as fast as one vegetable is used I put another in its place. 


HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN SERVE THE TABLE THE 
WHOLE YEAR. 


(Mrs. Samuel W. Ravenel, Old Franklin, Mo.) 


In every vocation of life, in every feature of economics, whether 
governmental, commercial, social or domestic, economy is the 
recognized sheet-anchor of success. The government recognizes 
it, the contractor or tradesman pays close attention to it, each re- 
garding it as an absolutely necessary attribute of a successful re- 
sult. Tnen why should not the careful and practical housekeeper, 
the only true home maker, also recognize and practice a like prudent 
management in the affairs over which she is sole mistress and on 
which the economic welfare of her household depends? She un- 
doubtedly should, and the very initial point, the one that most 
particularly concerns her, is the relation of the vegetable garden 
to the home, the pantry, the kitchen, and finally, in the natural 
course of events, the table. It is at the table where the members 
of all well-regulated families meet for pleasure and refreshment 
three times in every twenty-four hours—first, as the morning sun 
rises to remind man of his daily toil and to fit him for its duties; 
again, as twelve times the brazen tongue of time tolls the hour, to 
refresh him in his allotted task; and again, as the vesper bell speaks 
the evening hour, to reward him for a well-spent day and to fit 
him for his well-earned eight hours of rest. Thus is carried out 
the proverbial eight hours for rest and recreation, eight hours for 
toil and labor and eight hours for sleep and the natural recuperation 
of one’s energies. 

And now comes the economy of the garden, and how it affects 
the economics of the home, especially the table. 

In the first place, the garden must be arranged with a view 
to utilizing the beneficial effects of the rays of the sun, a twin 
necessity with soil fertility, the two God-given helps to the garden, 
in order that the growing plants may get the quickest and richest 
benefits of its life-producing light and warmth. 

As a general rule, the rows should run north and south, as most 
of the rays during the day will then shine into and permeate to the 
roots of the plants as needed for sprouting, and then later for pro- 
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ducing the bloom, and ripening the fruit, berry or grain, which is 
a necessary feature of every productive garden. 

Again, the arrangement of the garden should be such that the 
lower plants or vines should be at the south side, as otherwise such 
vegetables as corn, okra, butter beans and other such high-growing 
plants would soon shade the lower vines and bushes, such as dwarf 
peas, salsify, carrots, spinach, parsnips, cucumbers, lettuce, and 
even tomatoes, and rob them entirely of the rays of the sun, so 
essential to their needs for growth and production. This arrange- 
ment is as simple as it is desirable, but it must be started right, for 
it can not be changed after the crops are growing. 

Another very desirable arrangement is to have crosswalks, 
especially east and west, to prevent trampling over beds and rows, 
which will eventually result in walks in inappropriate places, de- 
stroying plants already growing. 

Another feature that should be suggested before going into the 
detail of the garden is the rotation of such crops as peas, sweet corn, 
lettuce, radishes, etc., as will furnish them to the end of their natural 
season, or to killing frost. For instance, we had last summer eight 
rotating plantings of corn, furnishing the table fresh corn from 
early in June to the day of such frost as killed the plant. This 
holds good even with early and late potatoes, tomatoes, cabbage, 
beans, etc., which the garden furnishes our table plentifully and 
abundantly for eight mouths from the earliest maturity to the time 
when Jack Frost calls a halt on all plant life in this latitude. In 
other words, time your several plantings so that one production will 
succeed the other as near as possible. As one ceases producing the 
other starts, and keeps the table constantly supplied during the 
entire season for each vegetable. 

Our garden is about 90 by 240 feet—approximately a half acre 
in size. So it will be seen that a rotated garden need not be very 
large, but of a size that may be easily afforded on any farm or on 
many city lots. 

We will first take up the winter vegetables, which being usually 
low plants, are on the south side of the garden. Included in this 
list are salsify, parsnips, carrots, beets, white curled endive, turnips, 
etc. We do not refer especially to winter cabbage, onions, Hub- 
bard squash and potatoes, as every one knows the culture and 
winter care of them. 

The parsnips and salsify are left in the ground until freezing 
weather, or all winter, if not needed. The beets are usually of a 
long variety, especially adapted to winter use and keeping. Late 
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in the fall a supply of these winter vegetables can be dug and put 
in the cellar for convenience, and if they are covered with damp 
earth they will keep fresh and plump until used. In this mild 
winter we are still using ours from the garden. This holds good 
for all roots and tubers. 

A great many object to the tedious cultivation all summer of 
such minute plants as salsify, parsnips and carrots, but we have 
found a plan to save much of this hand labor while plants are small. 
Our plan is to mix the seeds and thus plant with them a good 
sprinkling of radishes, and as you daily pull the radishes you weed 
and work the other growing plants. This has worked very success- 
fully with us. 

After planting such spring vegetables as lettuce, radish and 
spinach our next seeding is green peas, using both dwarf and tall 
varieties. This crop we rotate so as never to be without them on 
the table until regular summer vegetables are abundant, or from 
early in May to the last of July. In 1911 we planted two quarts of 
Nott’s Excelsior and gathered between four and five bushels. Of 
course, the surplus of this crop was canned for winter use, using 
the steaming process. 

Too much cannot be said about the simplicity of the steaming 
process for canning, which process we have used most successfully 
and conveniently. We believe it possible and practicable to can 
almost anything by this process and to save time and labor by its 
use. 

At a cost of two dollars we have a home-made steaming vessel. 
It is made of heavy galvanized iron. It is ten inches wide by fourteen 
and a half inches long and twelve inches deep. It has a perforated 
false bottom, with short legs to raise it off the bottom of the vessel. 
On this false bottom the jars are placed to prevent burning or 
scorching. The cover is close fitting and braced across with strips 
of the same metal to prevent warping. 

It holds six-quart or half-gallon jars and is invaluable and 
indispensable. In this way we make a kind of wholesale job of 
canning, and often, for the sake of economy, place the steamer on 
the kitchen stove while the cook is preparing dinner. Oftentimes 
we use the coal oil stove to avoid the heat of the cook stove, prepar- 
ing the vegetables in a cool place, or out on the porch, not touching 
them until steamed. 

The potato crop for summer use is put in just as soon as the 
weather will permit—provided it is the dark of the moon or on St. 
Patrick’s Day (?). Last year a bushel of Early Triumph seed sup- 
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plied an abundance of potatoes all summer for a table of eight, with 
a good deal of company, and quite a supply sent to city friends. 
Two bushels of Burbanks (not in this half-acre, however,) filled 
the cellar bin for winter use, so that practically three bushels of 
seed potatoes planted will supply the house the whole year. 

Corn and beans are planted every two weeks, corn until the 
first of August and beans until the last of the same month. This 
year we had eight plantings of corn and had roasting ears until frost, 
and the same can be said of the beans. These are two of a house- 
keeper’s main stand-bys for summer use, and are so easily grown 
that they need never fail. For the first crop of corn we plant 
“Peep QO’ Day,” a very early variety, and for our main crop 
“Country Gentleman,” a most palatable and toothsome corn. 

Tomatoes are another most satisfactory and reliable help to 
the housekeeper, as they are used in such a variety of ways, both 
raw and cooked. For this half-acre garden we plant from eighty 
to one hundred plants, which give us an ample supply for unstinted 
table use, with a surplus allowing from 125 to 150 quarts canned 
for winter use. We plant them four feet apart each way, and tie 
up to stakes or mulch with straw to keep off the ground. 

In addition to the vegetables previously referred to, we plant 
all the others usually found in gardens, such as okra, lima beans, 
sweet potatoes, Swiss chard, cabbage, cauliflower, squash, simlins, 
cucumbers, cantaloupes, melons, onions, beets, eggplant, etc., so 
that it is nothing unusual for this garden to be represented by: 
seven or more vegetables on our table. 

As most housekeepers know, these vegetables have their special 
seasons, and run from asparagus and pieplant in early spring to 
such as afford a supply until terminated by frost. This year we 
cut a beautiful head of cauliflower as late as the twentieth of 
November. 

Another very necessary attribute of a successful and profitable 
garden, both from the standpoint of practical convenience and 
economy, is a small and inexpensive hotbed. Ours is nine feet by 
six feet, divided into three sections the nine-foot way, making three 
apartments 6 by 3 feet. It faces southwestwardly and is sloped about 
one foot in its six-foot length towards the sun for admitting the 
rays of the sun its full length. It is covered with old sashes. 

To make a hotbed, buy one or more old sashes from any car- 
penter shop. Make a topless and bottomless frame that will be 
covered by the sashes. Make the, frames about eighteen inches 
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deep. Mark its outside measurement on the ground and then 
excavate this space twelve inches deep on the west side and six 
inches deep on the east side, so that when the frame is put in it will 
have the desired slope. It is then prepared with stable manure in 
the usual way. 

The hotbed last year gave us all the cabbage, cauliflower and 
tomato plants we needed, and we gave plenty away to our neighbors. 
Besides this, it gave us early lettuce and radishes in the spring and 
the same late into the winter. 

Do not think this garden has been all smooth sailing and en- 
couragement, for it has had its usual backsets and dark days. In- 
sects have been our “bugbear;’ they have attacked us by daylight 
and by dark, while we were asleep and they awake and at work, 
and have been fought by every device known to bug warfare—in 
front, on the flank and in the rear, and it has been only by the 
most strenuous and constant fighting with them that we have at 
times saved such vegetables as simlins, cucumbers, cabbage and 
other plants subject to the bug attacks, which practically includes 
the entire list, but especially the vine or running plants. This is 
a puzzling feature of gardening to beginners, but our experience is 
that it “stumps” the oldest of them. 

No information, as is sought to be imparted in this article, is 
replete unless an approximate cost data accompanies it. It at 
least makes it more intelligible and. useful. 

The seed for this garden, including the three bushels of Irish 
potatoes, cost $10.60, while the labor was done by members of the 
family in the early morning and late evening hours. But to bring 
it to a money cost, we believe that the time of one good man a half 
day each week, at $1.50 per day, would cover it fully, or about $15 in 
money, making a total cost of $25.60. 

Now what is the credit side against this expenditure for 
$25.60? An abundant supply of fresh vegetables all summer for a 
family of eight; a winter’s supply of potatoes and root vegetables 
in the cellar, and on our pantry shelves a winter’s supply of the 
following canned vegetables: Asparagus, spinach, lambs-quarter, 
peas, beans, corn (cut and on the ear), okra, tomatoes, pieplant, 
eggplant, cauliflower, beets, Swiss chard, simlins, and okra and 
tomatoes for soup. 

The supply of root and canned vegetables, the result of this 
garden, could hardly be bought at retail for less than seventy-five 
dollars. 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR STEAM-CANNED VEGETABLES. 


Spinach, Swiss chard, lambs-quarter, are cooked down until 
tender in salt water in open kettle in order to get more bulk into 
cans. Then put into the jars until nearly full and pour on enough 
plain hot water to fill the jars full; to this add a scant teaspoonful of 
salt; put on the lid and screw down loosely without rubber (to allow 
steam to escape); put into steamer, which should be kept about 
two-thirds full of water, and boil one hour for each of two days. 
On the second day of boiling, about fifteen minutes before time is 
up, unscrew tops, put on rubbers and screw down tight and place 
back in steamer for fifteen minutes so as to seal rubbers. See also 
that the jars are full of water at the last cooking. 

The eggplant must be cut into slices and parboiled in salt 
water until tender; then place in jars and follows directions given 
for spinach. 


The home-made steam canner. 
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Peas, beans and all vegetables must be young, tender and fresh- 
ly gathered. Put into the jars cold; cover to overflowing with 
cold water and put a full teaspoonful of salt to the quart; screw on 
the lid lightly, without rubbers; place in the steamer with enough 
lukewarm water to come up two-thirds on the jars (always keep 
adding boiling water to keep it just this high on the jar) ; steam 
for three days, one hour each day; then follow directions for 
spinach, etc., only do not put on rubbers until the third day—this 
holds good for all vegetables. 

This may seem a great deal of trouble, but will prove very 
simple when once tried. You simply lift the steamer from the 
stove, leaving the jars in it until the next day, when you put back 
on stove and proceed as directed. If you have more vegetables 
than the steamer will accommodate at one cooking, the jars can be 
removed and a cloth thrown over them to prevent a draft of air 
from striking the jars and breaking them. 

Be careful that the jars do not touch each other in the steamer, 
as they will crack if they do. 


BRINE CORN. 
(Mrs. Marshall Gordon, Columbia.) 

Select fresh, tender corn, sugar corn preferred, shuck and silk 
carefully, drop into boiling water and let stand ten or fifteen 
minutes, or just long enough to set the milk; remove from the water 
and cut from the cob; when cool pack into stone jars, putting a layer 
of corn, then a layer of salt; continue until jar is full, having the top 
layer salt. 

Put a weight on the corn and let it stand twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours, when the jar may be refilled and put away for winter 
use; one pint of salt is sufficient for three or four gallons of corn. 
Corn packed this way never fails to keep and is superior to the 
usual brine corn. 

When wanted for use take quantity of corn wanted, cover with 
boiling water and let stand fifteen minutes when water should be 
drained off and more boiling water added. Repeat this several 
times, allow the corn to simmer a few minutes, then dress with 
cream, butter and a little sugar. 


FRUIT AND FLOWERS FOR PROFIT. 
(Mrs. Moore, St. Louis.) 
Those who have the handling of fruit in a large way no doubt 
have given long and patient study to the matter, but it can do no 
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harm to emphasize the point that in fruit, as in other things, there 
is always a place and a market for goods of superior quality. So 
first see to it that your fruit is the very best that can be produced in 
your locality. If, by any chance, your fruit is not as good or a 
little better than that of your neighbors, it might be a real ad- 
vantage to confine your efforts to the improvement of quality until 
you have conquered it. ; 

I am of the opinion that women can grow fruit of a little higher 
quality than men. can, if they will put the same painstaking care 
upon it that they do upon a piece of hand embroidery. 

In putting your fruit, of whatever variety, upon the market 
begin by establishing a reputation for excellence. Never send out a 
package that you would not be proud to own in the best society. 
Last fall (1912) I paid fifteen cents per dozen for No. 1 (not fancy) 
apples in St. Louis, and at the same time could have bought a whole 
barrel of the general run that was upon the market for $1.35 to 
$1.50 per barrel, and yet I saw whole orchards of apples unpicked 
not fifty miles from St. Joseph when I passed that way the latter 
part of November. The ground, in some instances, was literally cov- 
ered with fine fruit that the hogs would not eat, because there 
were so many apples—or so few hogs—and I had been unable to 
buy them in larger quantities than by the dozen. Later in the same 
month, in Texas, apples and oranges were selling at the same price 
per dozen, with oranges in the lead on account of the greater bulk. 

A good object lesson for any woman who expects to market 
fruit is to visit any large city grocery and see the great amount of 
common, poor and cull fruit that is offered for sale. It is worse 
than useless to place this poor fruit upon the market, especially 
when a profitable trade can be built up by working the inferior 
grades into other forms of desirable products. It is, perhaps, these 
other ways that will appeal to the largest number of women. There 
is scarcely a housewife who does not excel in some one or more lines 
of preserving fruit in various forms, such as jellies, marmalade, 
jams or other conserves—toothsome dainties that might be turned 
into real coin—if she would specialize and give some time to the 
building up of a permanent trade. In Illinois there is a woman, for 
instance, who is famed for her sun-cured strawberry preserves— 
which is good for the lady and for Illinois. Her fame has already 
crossed the river and Missourians buy all of her product that they 
can get. Yet Missouri has the berries, the sun, and, I warrant, the 
woman, who might just as well be selling her own product to the 
best people of a great city as the Illinois lady. 
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Every grocery in St. Louis has its shelves well filled with jams, 
preserves and other fruit products, yet people who know and value 
quality (and their name is legion) go the length of the city to a 
little shop to carry home a bottle of pickles or a glass of other home- 
made goods. In one woman’s home I saw one hundred tiny gold- 
banded wineglasses, filled with marmalade, and wondered at the un- 
usual receptacle. The lady explained that these were just samples, 
and said that she had found that the sample in the gold-banded glass 
was almost always chosen in preference to that in the plain glass. I 
speak of this to show that one needs to be observant, and that seem- 
ingly insignificant points may be important. The lady referred to 
took orders before the season on established goods, but these sam- 
ples were to introduce a new product and were carefully placed be- 
fore an appreciative public. The woman who can go to her fruit 
closet and choose from a plenteous store can hardly realize how diffi- 
cult it is to find this sort of goods of superior quality on the general 
market, if it can be found at all. Again, I would call attention to 
the necessity of superiority in whatever product is to be placed 
before the public if real success is desired, for there is plenty and 
to spare of common stuff on the market. After trying one after 
another of the fruit products to be purchased from your grocer, 
going through the whole list of store preserves, jams and the like, 
you will long for some real prime, old-fashioned dried apple sauce, 
like mother used to cook on the back of the stove, letting the fruit 
cook all day long. 

Whoever would establish a reputation, and thereby a market, 
for any product of superior quality, should be willing to go slowly at 
first, beginning as near home as possible and gradually extending 
the circle of her activities. One of the fatal mistakes too often 
made is to let any product go upon the market that is not fully up 
to the high standard upon which success is to be built. 

In growing flowers for profit very much depends upon location 
as to whether it is best to specialize in cut flowers, plants or bulbs. 
If living on a good road that tempts the automobilist to frequent 
trips, almost any kind of flowers that yield an abundance of bloom 
suitable for bouquets can usually be handled with profit, providing 
you have the best of each kind chosen, give generous measure, and 
advertise properly. Beginning with hyacinths, tulips, jonquils 
and the early blooming shrubs, the true flower lover may revel in 
the growing of the best, the earliest and the most attractive baskets 
of bouquets of marketable blooms that need but to be offered judi- 


ciously to be sought for later. 
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Early varieties of sweet peas are often good sellers. It is best 
to confine ones self to a few distinct colors, and specialize on those 
as to earliness, size and long stems. Small baskets of pansies, with 
their stems buried in wet sand or moss, invariably find friends, as 
do many other sorts of flowers suitable for cutting. 

Gladioli are steady profit-producers in the hands of some. 
The cut flowers may be sold to the city florist and the bulbs to the 
seed and bulb man, but here, too, one must become a specialist, 
choose a few named varieties, then study their needs and conform to 
them. Peonies and dahlias, and even the universally grown 
nasturtium, can be made to yield a fair profit, with measure full 
and running over of pleasure. In every neighborhood there is room 
for one or two growers of common bedding plants, like pansies, 
verbenas, petunias, asters, salvias and other like favorites. With 
a pit one can sprout cannas and dahlias, which are likely to prove 
good sellers. 

None of these things should be taken up without due thought 
and a proper working knowledge of the requirements necessary to 
produce flowers or plants of real merit; it all means work, and a 
good deal of it, and sometimes failure, but patience, knowledge and 
determination will finally win. 

The main factor of success is to have your flowers just a little 
earlier, a little larger and a little more perfect than the average, 
and to put them before prospective customers attractively. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS. 
(Mrs. Scott Cunningham, Palmyra, Mo.) 

So much has been written about Indian Runner Ducks, their 
splendid laying qualities and so on—some of them more or less 
exaggerated—that the subject seems well-nigh exhausted. How- 
ever, I feel quite assured that what information I have to contribute 
will not go down into history as having revolutionized the poultry 
industry of the twentieth century, so I will write just as briefly and 
truthfully as possible my own experience with them. 

The Indian Runner Duck craze, like that of the Belgian hare, 
seems to have become quite a fad the past few years, but will prove 
to be more lasting, as the raising of them is more practical. 

I “caught the fever” some years ago while visiting in another 
state, and immediately upon my return we purchased a trio of light 
fawn and white Indian Runners of the very best stock. 

Having had no experience whatsoever in raising any kind of 
a duck, I eagerly devoured every poultry magazine article upon the 
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subject and also invested in a book upon the care and feeding of 
these birds. While I gained quite a little information from read- 
ing, I soon found that they required very little attention after all 
and were almost self-supporting. They do not roost in trees, nor 
do they have lice or mites, and a three-foot fence will confine them. 
The eggs have to be set four weeks, preferably under chicken hens, 
as the incubator seems too dry and hot for them, and because the 
duck hens do not take the time to set. Until the ducklings are 
about ten days old they require only a little feed of bread, squeezed 
dry out of water and mixed with sand or fine grit, four times daily, 
after which time corn meal, bran and meat meal may be gradually 
added. Later on cracked corn may be substituted for corn meal. 
They can now be fed three times a day, and when they are full 
grown they will eat a little wet mash in the morning and some 
cracked corn in the evening. While they are growing they are very 
greedy and mature rapidly, but when full grown they require very 
little food. They lay about five o’clock in the morning, but it is well 
to keep them in until nine o’clock. A low candy bucket will supply 
them with water, so that a pond is not absolutely necessary. 

The Indian Runner duck egg is a little larger than a hen egg, 
the shell is somewhat harder and is of marble whiteness. 

Not having had any experience with the green egg strain I 
cannot say anything about their flavor or the quality of ducks 
hatched from them, although I have been informed that they are 
inferior to the white egg strain. 

The white egg has a good flavor and is equally good for cook. 
ing and table use. Thereby hangs a tale. I had occasion last 
spring to send an order of two dozen duck eggs for setting to one of 
two office men. By mistake in their addresses, I sent the eggs to the 
wrong man and the directions for setting them to the other man. 
In the meantime the one who received the eggs, thinking them a 
gift, I suppose, took them home and, manlike, ate them. He ac- 
knowledged them as “fine eating,” as of course they should have 
been at $3.00 per dozen. Suffice to say, the other order was duplicated 
and the owner made happy. Now, regarding the laying qualities 
of the Indian Runner ducks, I have known young ducks to lay early 
in the fall, but it is better to have them begin in January, when they 
will lay almost every day until August, and from then on they rest 
and molt. The old ducks will lay more or less irregularly in the 
fall. 

I would not advise any one to try to house Indian Runner 
ducks with chickens, as their habits are different and they puddle in 
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A flock of Mrs. Cunningham’s ducks. 


the water vessels, but if kept in a dry shed by themselves and 
allowed to forage when the weather is favorable, they are a source 
of satisfaction as well as a pleasure. A little judicious advertising 
on the part of the breeder of Indian Runner ducks will increase 
sales and help make the business more profitable. 


A PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE HOME INDUSTRY FOR 
WOMEN. 


(Mrs. R. Lee Alford, Vandalia, Mo.) 

Many, if not all, avocations are now 
open to women, and surely none present a 
more pleasant or profitable industry than 
that of poultry culture. This is truly an 
age of change and progress, and while home 
making is woman’s first and most normal 
choice of occupation the burden of a liveli- 

hood is sometimes added to the duties of the 
| home, and there are not a few women earn- 
a ing a comfortable income from poultry— 

Mrs. Alford. some from the utility point of view and 

others from that of the fancier. Whether the poultry is kept 
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for pleasure or profit, or the combination, surely the woman 
of the farm has the advantage over her less fortunate sisters of the 
towns and cities; but in most cases she is not using this to best 
advantage, since those who are making the greatest success in this 
work are not the women of the farm but those in villages, towns 
and even our larger cities. This, to my mind, is not as it should be, 
in that the farm, with its broad green acres, where the growing 
flock has unlimited range and where the variety of feeds is pro- 
duced at smallest cost, is the ideal poultry plant. It is here where 
the hen given the proper surroundings and plenty of feed is more 
productive and brings in larger returns for the capital and time ex- 
pended than anything else on the farm. 


Lady Show All. 


It has been said that the most universally kept farm animal is 
the hen, and as a producer of food she ranks first. While this is 
true, it is most frequent that she is the least of all appreciated. 
Given half a chance she more than does her part, but this is just 
where the trouble lies. On many farms poultry culture is but a 
side line and its details are too little looked after to bring about 
either very much pleasure or profit. 

While poultry of some kind is to be found on practically every 
farm in the country, these flocks, as a rule, are not up to the stand- 
ard of the remainder of the live stock on the place. The reason 
for this, in most instances, at least, is because the farmer himself 
considers poultry more or less of a nuisance and only tolerated for 
the purpose of supplying his table needs. 
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The educated farmer is no longer a curiosity, and along with his 
education has come progress in every line of farm industry to a 
greater extent than that of poultry culture. On most of the farms 
of the progressive Missouri farmer are to be found large cattle and 
mule barns and the most approved shelter for pure bred and often 
registered swine, yet on some of these places you find little attention 
given to the needs of the poultry. I do not, however, feel that the 
farmer himself is altogether responsible for this state of affairs, 
and though the conditions are not as many farmers’ wives would 
have them they do not in every way do their part. For example, 
there are but few really progressive farmers, or any other business 
men for that matter, that cannot tell their exact expenditure and 
profit for the year; yet there are few farmers’ wives who could 
even give the amount received from the sale of the poultry products, 
to say nothing of the cost of feed, etc. Keep account of this for 
awhile, and once you convince the other side of the house there is 
a profit, and a good one, he will in all probability want to take 
charge himself. Do not allow him to do this, for I feel that the 
women are best adapted to this line of work; but once he is 
thoroughly convinced you will have no more trouble in getting the 
necessary equipment for conducting this important part of the 
farm industry, and it will then prove more pleasant and profitable 
to all concerned. 

The poultry industry in the United States is a billion-dollar 
industry, and Missouri leads all states in this—her income in 1911 
amounting to $50,818,145, a greater revenue than is received from 
wheat, oats, hay or any other farm crop with the exception of corn, 
an income greater than that received from the sale of dairy 
products, hogs or sheep. Think of the magnitude of this, and yet 
the average farmer is hard to convince that his particular flock con- 
tributes very much, if any, and it is true that few do even half as 
much as they might. 

Missouri is the only State having a separate poultry experi- 
ment station. It is situated at Mountain Grove, Mo., and under 
the efficient management of its director, T. E. Quisenberry, is doing 
much toward creating interest in better poultry culture. Likewise the 
poultry department of our own State University, our state poultry 
journals and farm papers, and even the poultry fancier, breeder 
and professional exhibitor of pure-bred poultry, have played no 
small part in the matter. 

No one is justified in raising mongrel poultry in this day and 
age, no more than he is justified in raising any other kind of 
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scrub stock on the farm. While there are but few really mongrel 
flocks in the country today, there is still room for improvement 
among the flocks of standard-bred poultry, and it is largely through 
selection that this improvement can be brought about. The trap 
nest plays an important part in the profitable side of poultry cul- 
ture, whether on the city lot or on the farm, and once accustomed 
to looking after the nests it is not such an unpleasant task, nor does 
it require so much time as is generally supposed. If at no other 
time, by all means mate a few pens of your choicest birds and trap- 
nest them during the breeding season. 

Breed for eggs rather than feed for them, but breed and feed 
both for size. Selection, not indiscriminate mating, has given us 
the heavy milker and the two-hundred-ege hen. In the human 
family the offspring of diseased parents are seldom robust, and 
they inherit a tendency to disease if not the disease itself. What is 
true of the human race is largely true of all animal life, and 
especially is this true of poultry. Therefore let me urge you to 
look well to the parent stock. You will recall the old Spartan law 
that put to death weakly and deformed children, and while this 
was a most barbarous practice their intention was the very best, 
as it was for the purpose of establishing a race of physically and 
mentally sound people. This law, however, could not and should 
not be strictly applied in poultry culture. 

It is our privilege to select the parents of our feathered family. 
Do not use an undersized female in your breeding pen simply be- 
cause she happens to be perfect in color. Better use a male a little 
short in weight than a female, but, better still, make up you entire 
mating of birds up to or over standard weight. The country is not 
flooded or overstocked with birds of this description, but this is 
what selection does, and when a flock of this kind is once learned of, 
that particular breeder is indeed fortunate and has no trouble in 
disposing of all surplus stock and eggs at most satisfactory prices. 
Here again we find pleasure and profit combined. To the person 
really interested in raising good birds it is a great pleasure to 
mate his pens, especially his best one, set the eggs, waticch thie 
chicks hatch and grow to maturity. But best of all, to the true 
fancier, is to see the prize winners develop, and a little later he 
walks down the aisle of some good show and sees the coveted blue 
ribbons flaunting from their coops. Perhaps some of you will have 
this experience here this week, and if you do you will, I am sure, 
feel fully recompensed for all time and labor expended in bringing 
your birds to this perfection. If there be those among you who 
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have worked just as hard and felt you had just as good birds yet 
do not receive a place, do not be discouraged. It is often true 
there are none but good birds in your particular class, and if the 
class is large they cannot all win a place, though there may be very 
little difference in the quality of the winners and those which do 
not win. Go home more determined than ever to win next year 
and chances are that you will win more than the other fellow next 
time, because he may feel that his birds are as good as they can be 
and you will be striving to make yours just a little better. Those 
of you who have not tried this side of the poultry business do not 
know how much real pleasure you are missing and you who have 
pure-bred birds and have never had sufficient enthusiasm to show 
them, try it once, and who knows but you may discover that you 
have just as good or perhaps better birds than many who have 
been showing for many years. Then, too, you will find there is 
still more profit, for once you make a good winning and with a 
little judicious advertising telling the people what you have for 
sale, you will have little trouble in disposing of same. Right here 
let me urge you to advertise through our own Missouri mediums, as 
you will find none better. 

Personally, I find real pleasure and profit in keeping standard- 
bred poultry, and while I started in the poultry business with only 
its pleasure in view the profitable side is now the most pleasant 
part. 


FARM HOME MANAGEMENT. 


(O. R. Johnson, Assistant Professor of Farm Management, University of Missouri.) 


In our study of the management of the farm we have con- 
tinually been brought face to face with the fact that no insignificant 
factor in the success or failure of this management is the farm 
home. We know, too, that in the last analysis the center of the 
farm is the farm home and that around it is woven a web of farm 
operations, the purpose of which is to bring into the home sufficient 
means to give a desirable family life and living. Our efforts neces- 
sarily turn to the careful study of the farm home in an effort to 
better its efficiency by increasing the profits of the farm and by 
establishing a better and more desirable farm life. Because a de- 
sirable farm home life is so dependent upon successful farming, it 
seems logical to discuss first the study of the relation of the home 
to the business of farming. 
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In undertaking this study the thing we first considered was 
the family living which is supplied by the farm to the farm home. 
The importance of this factor on the farm varies in no little degree 
with the demands of different people. One farmer will use in 
produce from the farm from $600 to $800 worth of material in the 
home in a year, and another one, whose standard of living is not so 
high, will use one-fourth of that amount. We have been studying 
the farm all the time from the standpoint of profits and have given 
very little credit to this factor of farm living, which is so variable 
that, in order to be fair to the farm, the family living is the first 
point which we have taken up in this practical study. In order to 
determine what this family living is and how important it is in the 
farm home we must necessarily have some means of recording the 
products from the farm that are used in the home. The products 
usually taken from the farm are in the form of orchard and garden 
products, milk, butter, eggs, meats and fuel. The value of some 
of these is comparatively easy to estimate, but others, especially 
garden products, are very difficult to account for. We must have 
a very brief system of accounting for these products in order that 
it may be practically applied. The housewife will use a few 
products from the garden very nearly every day during the sum- 
mer, and it can be readily seen that in addition to the difficulty of 
deciding the value of these products used each day, it is almost an 
impractical task to record the amount of each. In the beginning 
of this work an attempt was made to find out the different classes 
of these products, but that we have abandoned as being entirely too 
detailed. The object now is to determine as nearly as possible the 
gross value of these products used each day or week, as may be most 
convenient. 

When we have determined the value of the products used in the 
farm home from the farm we must, in order to be fair to the farm, 
determine also the expense that the farm is put to each year in 
behalf of the farm home. These expenses are usually in the form 
of clothing and groceries with some furniture and other supplies 
purchased. The keeping of the record of this is not so difficult un- 
less we attempt to get it in too great detail. This was the fault 
with the work at first and this has also been corrected. The in- 
formation which seems to be of most importance now in regard to 
the expense of the farm home is about as follows: First, the cash 
spent for groceries, meat, clothing, household supplies, such as 
brooms, rugs, furniture, lamps, etc.; and second, the money spent 
for personal matters, such as Sunday schoo] and church contribu- 
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tions, contributions to charity organizations, clubs, etc. If such 
things are kept in this brief form it is not very difficult to handle 
them. Of course in this case the classification of everything is left 
pretty much to the judgment of the housewife, and this seems to be 
a reasonable arrangement. These matters as discussed have to do 
very largely with the economic side of the farm home life. 

Because the social feature has been so much neglected in the 
past, and because so much effort must be put forward in establish- 
ing a better social condition in the country home, we have also given 
some time to the study of this feature. This would come under the 
second expense account, which I have above mentioned. It is very 
true that the farmer’s wife has a long day and one of hard work 
before her almost every day of her life, as conditions have been and 
as some conditions will probably continue to be for some time. This 
is partly her fault, and more largely the fault of the conditions 
under which she lives. She has given very little thought to con- 
veniences in arranging her home to make work easier, or, if she has 
given thought to it, the profits of the farm have not been of enough 
importance to allow the working out of her ideas as to the improve- 
ment of the farm home in the matter of conveniences. She can see 
that a water system in the home would save her a great deal of 
work; she can see that a lighting system would take a great deal of 
her burden away, yet the profits of the farm have been so small 
that such things are out of the question in some cases. In other 
cases she has actually been able to have these things from the farm 
profits, but has been prevented from doing this because of the at- 
traction of the additional profits to be made by reinvesting the first 
gain. 

We have established a system of labor records for the farm 
home in an effort to show the farmer’s wife how much time she 
actually puts in on her work and also how much of this time might 
be saved by rearranging her home. In addition to this, the labor 
records will show how much time she puts in at different kinds of 
work in the home. The kind of work which she does is of no small 
importance. The woman in the city home usually puts in a full day, 
but a considerable part of this day is usually spent in social duties, 
recreation, etc., while the farmer’s wife puts in her time at some 
work which is far from being recreation. There ought to be some 
kind of a definite relation between the kind of work a housewife 
does and the efficiency of the farm in supplying the family living. 
Perhaps she is spending more time on some things that are of less 
importance and neglecting some of the more important things. 
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This we must determine. This finishes, I believe, the purpose or 
object of the farm home management work. 

As to the methods which we follow in carrying on this work, 
it is briefly as follows: We get the farmer’s wife to co-operate 
with us in keeping these records. We supply her with the necessary 
blanks, issue directions as to how to proceed, and work up the rec- 
ords for her. We are thus able to compare the results obtained in 
different farm homes. We have as our help in this work several 
of the farmers’ wives in our State. They have been helping us in 
this work for some time, and through their suggestions we are 
getting a great many things of value which will help us in making 
this work easier and more efficient. The work was begun in 1911 by 
Miss Bailey, who was then an assistant in this department. It was 
started on a small scale, only three farm homes co-operating with 
us at that time. In an effort to make this work more valuable, we 
have at the same time been keeping some records of the conditions 
in city homes. These two sides of the work will, it seems, give us 
a good comparison of the different conditions, and will doubtless 
give some very valuable information with regard to the importance 
of the conveniences which the city wife has. The work is being 
carried on again this year and we expect to continue it for some 
time. We are not yet in position to give any results of this work, 
as our information is somewhat too limited at the present time; 
but with the co-operation of the farmer’s wife in an effort to better 
these conditions, both from an economical and from a social stand- 
point, we believe that much value can be derived from this line of 
work. If we can be of material aid in making the day for the farm- 
er’s wife shorter, in making it contain a little more recreation in 
addition to the work which falls to her lot, in helping her to get 
more conveniences in her farm home, in giving her the credit which 
she deserves for her part in making of the farm profits, we will 
consider that the work has been worth while and that we are fully 
repaid for the efforts put forth in this direction. 
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FARM HOME MANAGEMENT. 


(Mrs. J. Ed. Hall, Lamonte, Mo.) 


The subject of “Farm Home Management” 
should be, and no doubt is, a very prominent one 
in the mind of every Missouri farmer’s wife. We 
are all aware that in recent years much has been 
done in this State to secure better plans of 
management of the farms in order to improve 
and keep up the fertility of the soil and at the 
same time keep adding to the farmers’ bank ac- 
count. 

Those in charge of this department have 
seen the need of better management in the home. 
To my mind, no closer business relationship exists than that be- 
tween the farm and the home. Truly, is the wife her husband’s 
business partner. She attends to his writing, answers inquiries, 
sends out orders for seed, takes the piece of machinery to the shop 
for repairs, and often takes the team to the field and rakes the hay 
or plows the corn. He, in turn, in some instances at least, helps 
with the family washing and churning, gathers the fruit, puts down 
the meat, and takes the produce to market. 

The average farm woman knows of the work to be done; of the 
numerous nameless tasks that take our time and use up our energy; 
of the monotonous routine of daily life, all of which keeps her from 
viewing her work as a whole and from working out plans for the 
easier and more systematic performance of her household duties. 
Farm home management does these things for her. 

The one in charge of this department, upon request, will visit 
the home. Personally, I received much benefit from Miss Bailey, 
who formerly had charge of this work in Missouri, but who is now 
with the United States Department at Washington. Many helpful 
suggestions as to the arrangement of house, grounds, poultry yards 
and buildings were given; also hints on preparation of meals, bal- 
anced ration and the making into healthful and appetizing dishes 
left-overs from other meals; hints on laundry work, and little de- 
vices to save time and labor, thus leaving more time for rest and 
recreation. 

Farm home accounts constitute another very important factor 
in farm home management. By means of blanks furnished rec- 
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ords can easily be kept showing cost of labor as well as financial 
cost of products raised on the farm. These show us what is profit- 
able and what unprofitable. Thus we are helped to know how to 
manage better in the future. 

The labor record shows the amount of time spent on different 
kinds of work in the home. This helps us to better plan and ar- 
range our work and also often shows how some little added con- 
venience may save time and labor. 

The financial report shows the cost of clothing, fuel, food, light, 
and improvement for the house. 

Some may say, ‘How could I do all those things? J have more 
than I can do already.”” My experience has been that keeping these 
records leads us to use more system in our work and soon we find 
ourselves with more time than we thought. 

Then it is quite satisfying to know just how much time we 
spend doing each kind of work, how much we sell from the garden, 
orchard and poultry, and how much is consumed by the household, 
the cost of everything used for food and clothing. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that it is of as much importance 
that the farmer’s wife keep a record of household receipts and ex- 
penditures as it is that the farmer keep such records of his farm 
operations, and surely it is just as essential that the farmer keep 
tab on his finances as it is for the merchant or manufacturer. 


PARCEL POST. 
(Mrs. Cora Chapin, Appleton City, Mo.) 


No one can tell in advance how the parcel 
post will work out. Some say it will be a failure. 
It may be, though, that the objections are inspired 
by the express companies that must, perhaps, suf- 
fer loss of revenue from any mail system made 
to work successfully for shippers of small pack- 
ages. To be sure, if the public could be induced 
to refrain from using the parcel post it would 
become a failure from lack of patronage. The 
public is not going to be fooled. It is tired of 

Mrs. Chapin. the express monopoly. 

Some packages sent by parcel post and others by express from 
the same town, to the same destination and at the same time, serve 
to show the advantages of parcel post. In the majority of cases the 
parcel post packages were delivered first, and in every instance it 
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was cheaper. So you see if one wishes cheap and rapid transit, the 
parcel post seems to be ahead in this experiment. Mrs. Julian 
Heath of the Housewives’ League of New York City is arranging to 
have farm products sent direct to the consumers. They will have 
a producers’ and consumers’ registry. In Germany, I am told, 
there are no express companies. Freight and mail carry all the 
packages. Some are claiming that husbands in the city can ‘“‘shop 
early to catch the mail’’—that is, buy at the market before they go 
to their offices or place of business and have purchases sent by the 
afternoon delivery to their homes in time for a seven-o’clock dinner. 

I see where one man sent a thousand brick by mail as samples 
for the purpose of advertising. We home makers here assembled, 
who take special interest in eggs and dairy products, may very 
properly talk about that phase of the subject. I see that the St. 
Louis Republic sent eggs into three different zones successfully. | 
tried an experiment and sent eggs to the first and second zones from 
Appleton City, that is, to Nevada and Kansas City, respectively. 
The eggs were wrapped in paper and placed in pasteboard boxes 
having egg case fillers in the boxes. The boxes were then wrapped 
in heavy paper. The sixteen eggs sent to Nevada cost eleven cents 
by parcel post. On arrival there were eleven perfect eggs, three 
slightly cracked and two badly cracked. The eighteen sent to 
Kansas City cost fourteen cents. On their arrival there were eleven 
perfect eggs, five badly cracked and two that were a total loss, the 
contents having all run out. One end of this box had been mashed 
in. They were certainly very roughly handled, but none of the 
contents of the broken eggs leaked from the package. So, of course, 
I did not receive any letter from the postal authorities finding fault 
with my method of packing. As yet I have seen no advertisement 
of egg containers for parcel post, but I am sure they can be made 
cheaply and successfully. It may, however, require considerable 
experimenting before an ideal package is perfected. We could use 
these containers and then, after a customer gets several, have them 
returned. I see where one man sent twelve eggs to Washington 
in a container and only one was cracked. 

The rural carriers take eggs to town in baskets, pails or the 
same way that we market them. I should think the large cities 
and towns could make use of this method. 

My friend in Kansas City said they could secure nothing but cold 
storage eggs, and they were six cents a dozen higher there than in 
Appleton City. When eggs are sent in large quantities they will 
go cheaper by express than by parcel post, at the present rates. 
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Butter can be taken by the rural carrier in pails or baskets. Beyond 
the local zone butter must be packed in metal, glass or wood and 
surrounded by a box and wrapped securely. Nothing must escape; 
and as offensive odors are not allowed to go through the mails I 
fear some butter I have seen would be ruled out. To be sure, none 
of our Home Makers’ Conference members make butter like that. 
So many of the farmers nowadays have cream separators and sell 
their cream that most of the butter can be sold in the local zones, 
and that requires no extra packing. The parcel post in its present 
form, and in the improved form that will follow the early experi- 
ments, is supposed to bring important changes in the interest of the 
producer and consumer and is designed for the convenience and 
welfare of the public. The public surely will realize this and it 
will not throw itself back into the grasp of the express companies. 
The parcel post shows increased business every day. So we predict 
it will be a success, and that rates will soon be cheaper than now. 
I would urge all the home makers to use the parcel post whenever 
they can. 


THE BEST BREED OF COWS FOR THE FARM—THE HOL- 
STEIN. 


(Mrs. Marshall Gordon, Columbia, ) 

A few years ago the Jersey was considered the only cow for 
family use, but the Holstein is rapidly growing in popularity as her 
superior qualities become better known. 

In the first place, she is a stronger, more vigorous cow than the 
Jersey, not nervous and high strung; more quiet in disposition, and 
therefore a healthier animal and freer from tendencies to disease 
than the Jersey. 

Physicians almost invariably recommend the Holstein milk for 
babies because it is not so rich in butter fat, and for that reason is 
easily digested. Especially do they recommend it for delicate 
babies because of its superior digestibility, and because it contains 
the necessary elements for making muscle. This is very essential 
for the welfare of the child. 

When the cream is taken from the Holstein milk it is still rich 
in food value, notwithstanding the butter fat is removed. The 
Holstein calf is on this account more easily raised than the Jersey; 
the milk being more digestible and containing more nourishment, 
the calf thrives on it. The veal calves develop more rapidly, are 
larger, and for that reason are more profitable to the owner. 
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The Holstein milk is therefore very valuable as a beverage, as 
a food for infants and also for calves, pigs and fowls as well. So 
that any surplus from the table need not be wasted, but may be 
very profitably used. 

The Holstein gives a larger quantity of milk, consequently she 
will produce as much or more butter than the Jersey. The world’s 
record as a butter maker for the week, the month and the year was 
held by Colantha’s 4th Johanna, a Holstein. 

And when this peerless cow has served her purpose as a milk 
producer she may be fattened and sold for beef, and because she 
is larger and will weigh more than the Jersey she brings a better 
price from the butcher. So from the commercial standpoint the 
Holstein is the more profitable cow for the farmer. 

We have considered the Holstein from the standpoint of her 
own constitution, the value of her milk as a healthful food and the 
value of the milk from the standpoint of quantity. 

We have found, too, that the flesh of this good and gentle beast 
has a decided value commercially, so we can recommend “her 
excellency” as a friend to man and a sincere, all-round, general 
utility cow. 

Having used the word sincere, we pass easily to the word true. 
Having already found her good, it only remains to prove her beauti- 
ful in order to classify the Holstein among “the true, the beautiful 
and the good.” 


SALT-RISING BREAD. 


(Miss Winona Woodward, Department of Home Economics, University of Missouri). 


The making of salt-rising bread has long been a problem to the 
housekeeper who is fond of such bread or whose family is. It is 
a quite generally acknowledged fact that salt-rising bread is hard 
to make. The experienced bread makers have learned the art after 
many failures and only because of their great perseverance. 

Salt-rising bread is a kind of leavened bread which is made 
light not by the introduction of yeast as with yeast cakes, or by 
mechanical aeration, or by carbon dioxide liberated from chemical 
compounds, such as baking powders, but by some ferment which is 
present in the ingredients used in starting the bread. The most 
marked characteristics of it are its texture, odor and flavor. The 
texture is very close and fine yet the bread is light. The odor and 
flavor are especially characteristic, being rather penetrating. This 
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odor which suggests putrefaction is unpleasant to some people. 
The flavor is slightly sweet, but peculiar and characteristic. 

The making of this bread has always been regarded as an un- 
certain process at best. The most proficient salt-rising bread mak- 
ers, while they protest that they never fail in making it, will usually, 
upon questioning, confess to an occasional failure and advise in- 
experienced persons not to attempt it. One will say it cannot be 
made in the winter time; another will not attempt it without a 
particular kind of corn meal or flour; a third insists upon perfectly 
fresh milk, obtaining it directly from the cow even when the bread- 
making is to be started at noon. At the time a starter is prepared 
for the bread one cannot tell definitely whether it will ferment or 
not. A strong fermentation should result in twelve hours, but 
this is not a certain indication that the bread will rise when made 
into loaves. 

The housekeepers of the sections of the country where salt- 
rising bread is used have each their particular and individual 
methods of procedure. No two would be willing to exchange their 
methods, because the points wherein they differ are held to be vital 
points. It is probably because of frequent failures that each house- 
wife adheres so closely to her own methods which she has found 
to be successful. 

On examining numerous recipes for salt-rising bread it was 
found that the bread is started with a variety of ingredients. 
Graham flour or corn meal is always used and salt and sugar are 
often present. These are sometimes combined with water and 
sometimes with milk. From this it would seem that there is no 
one ingredient responsible for the lightness. The ferment con- 
cerned therewith is connected with the Graham flour or with the 
corn meal, 

The usual method of procedure in making salt-rising bread is 
to scald some milk, (as the housekeeper would say,) that is, to heat 
the milk almost to the boiling point, then pour it over some corn 
meal, sugar, and salt. For a cup of milk four tablespoons of meal 
are used, two teaspoons of sugar and one teaspoon of salt. This is 
allowed to remain in a warm place over night or from twelve to six- 
teen hours, when it should be fermented and light. To this mixture 
is then added water, sugar and flour sufficient to make a batter, and 
it is again allowed to rise. When this batter has doubled its original 
bulk, enough flour is added to make a dough which can be kneaded. 


It is made into loaves and allowed to rise before baking. 
A—17 
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Not even the most experienced bread maker can always know 
that her mixture of corn meal and milk which she prepares at the 
beginning of her bread making process will ferment, and even if 
fermented, that it will make good bread. We frequently hear of 
the bread not rising when made into loaves. And the worst of it 
is that no reason can be assigned for this lack of lightness. 

We have almost overcome these difficulties in yeast bread be- 
cause we have a fairly definite yeast on the market which anyone 
can purchase, and because we are fairly familiar with yeast and its 
actions. We know that we must not scald the yeast when starting 
the bread, that it must be kept warm but not hot while rising, and 
that the use of a little sugar facilitates the bread making. 

But salt-rising bread making has never until recently been 
studied scientifically with a view to making it a sure method. We 
are inclined to think there is something weird about the process 
used—something which “just works” in some cases and in some 
cases doesn’t. Perhaps that is the way people, hundreds of years 
ago, thought of yeast bread, before the subject had been studied and 
the definite little yeast plants and their characteristics had become 
familiar subjects, and before the everywhere-familiar “Yeast 
Foam” was put on the market. 

We know definitely now that certain specific organisms are 
responsible for the lightness, flavor and odor of salt-rising bread. 
These organisms are not yeasts as one might suppose, but are 
bacteria. One type will produce the lightness, another the odor and 
flavor. But as yet we have found no single organism which will give 
both the lightness and flavor to the bread. So the task of preparing 1 
simple marketable product from the salt-rising bread organisms 
is not a very easy one. The questions arise, have we found the best 
thing to give the lightness or the odor and flavor to the bread? Can 
these organisms be kept in a dried form, and for how long? What 
direction for their use shall we give? How long shall we allow 
the sponge to rise? How warm shall we keep the sponge and dough 
while rising? These and other questions confront the student of 
salt-rising bread. 

Some of these questions are partially answered. We know 
that the salt-rising organisms can be kept for several months in a 
dried form, and seem as vigorous after being kept in the dried 
form nine months as when fresh. We know, too, that the sponge 
and dough while rising should be kept warmer than that for yeast 
bread—three degrees above body temperature, or about 40 degrees 
Centigrade or 104 degrees Fahrenheit, being considered good. We 
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know that the salt-rising organisms are very sensitive to change of 
temperature, hence the reason for keeping the dough warm while 
kneading, usually warming the flour to avoid cooling the bread. 

But as to the other questions, they are as yet unanswered and 
until they can be definitely answered we need not expect salt-rising 
bread making to be made a certain process. ; 


ORGANIZATION OF HOME MAKERS’ CLUBS UNDER THE 
AUSPICES OF THE STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


(Nelle Nesbitt, Institute Lecturer, State Board of Agriculture, Columbia, Mo.) 


One of the ways the State Board of 
Agriculture of Missouri has chosen by which 
to serve the citizens of the State is through 
the organization of local home makers’ clubs 
and farmers’ clubs in as many communities 
as possible. Farmers’ institutes have been 
held under the auspices of this Board since 
1882, “for the promotion of the objects for 
which the Board was instituted, and for the 
advancement of the agricultural interests of 
the State.” These institutes have been held 

— throughout the State in those communities 
mae ere where the farmers recognize the advantages 
of such organizations and ask for them. The State Board of Agri- 
culture has a staff of regular institute lecturers who are sent out at 
the expense of the Board. These men judge corn and stock, etc., 
and give lectures on such phases of farming as they may be asked 
to give. In case no man on the staff can talk on the subject asked 
for specially, it is almost always possible to secure a man from the 
faculty of the College of Agriculture for this. These lecturers are, 
as I have said, sent out at no expense to the farmers, nothing 
further being required of the local people than that they furnish 
the meeting place and the audience. It is recognized that the im- 
proved methods of farming and stock breeding brought about by 
such gatherings, lectures and free discussion of farming problems 
by people vitally interested, lead to a greater productivity of the 
farms which makes it merely a good business venture. The State 
gains in wealth more than it pays out in salaries and expenses of 
lecturers. 

It is probably because the financial advantage of farmers’ insti- 

tutes is so obvious and the results so quickly gained that the corn 
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and pigs and cattle have received this attention of the State for so 
long a time before as much was given to the consideration of the 
farm homes and that best of all crops, the boys and girls, in this 
“advancement of the agricultural interests of the State.” For four 
years, however, or since 1909, the Board has sent to those institutes 
from which the demand came, a woman trained in Home Economics 
to talk to the farmers’ wives and daughters along various lines of 
Domestic Science. 

We realize that the old type of farmers’ institutes has been a 
very potent factor in advancing the agricultural interests of the 
State and that these institutes have caused many farmers to take 
up scientific methods of farming. It is still the most efficient means 
of service in many localities. In other communities, however, it 
seems that the best results are to be obtained by forming definite 
organizations which will carry on work during the whole year in- 
stead of having only one meeting of one, two, or three days out of 
the three hundred and sixty-five. 

This is true for both the men’s and women’s work. So we find 
the State Board of Agriculture urging and helping in the organiza- 
tion of local home makers’ clubs and the girls’ clubs that may be 
cooking, sewing, poultry or bee raising, tomato growing, bread 
making, etc. 

We see the need of these clubs because we are beginning to 
realize that the farm home is remaining stationary, or nearly so, and 
is dropping far behind the advances made on the farm itself. We 
realize also that special training is needed for developing efficiency 
in women’s work just as in the case of men’s work, and that so far 
the special training of women has in this State been less generously 
provided for than has that of men. It is through such organiza- 
tions as the local home makers’ clubs that the State Board is 
endeavoring to give this special training for efficiency to those 
women of the State who cannot come to the University, to any one 
of our State Normals, or even to our State Home Makers’ Confer- 
ence which is held each year during Farmers’ Week at Columbia. 

These home makers’ clubs should hold regular monthly or semi- 
monthly meetings and the year’s program can be made up from an 
infinite number of subjects so vital to the home maker, particularly 
to the home maker in the country. It might include such things 
as foods and nutrition, well-balanced meals, proper food for infants 
and growing children, for the adult and for the aged, diet in disease ; 
sanitation, water supply, ventilation, transmission of disease; home 
decoration, household conveniences, household management; cloth- 
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ing, sewing, dressmaking and millinery; home nursing; poultry 
raising, butter making, vegetable and fruit raising; canning and 
preservation of foods; the relation of home and school, the care of 
children, the boy and the girl on the farm; books and magazines; 
games, playgrounds, music, etc. 

Some one who excels in her particular line should be given the 
leading part on the program and a free discussion by all present 
should follow. Or, one meeting might be given over to one topic, 
such as the canning and preservation of food products, on which 
both State and government bulletins may be obtained and in which 
everyone has had experience. 

These bulletins might be used as textbooks, examined critically 
in the light of practical experience, and reported upon at the meet- 
ing. The problem of the rural school is a much-discussed one at 
the present time and several meetings or a part of each meeting 
could profitably be spent in considering it, and in devising ways and 
means of co-operating with the teacher and the county superin- 
tendent of schools in making the school better serve its function in 
the community. 

The first and greatest objection to these organizations which is 
met, is that of lack of time and energy on the part of the women. 
The home makers on the farm with three meals a day to get and 
dishes to wash as often, children to care for and dress, lunches to 
put up for the school children, beds to make, poultry to care for, 
milk and butter to tend, cleaning, sewing and laundry work to do 
for the household, have their hands rather full. But because of 
this very fact, their needs are greatest. We need to come together 
and talk things over. The greatest difficulty with housework is the 
lack of standardization, and great good can be accomplished by study 
and by profiting by each other’s experience; by learning how we 
may work to save labor; by learning how easily and at how low cost 
the various labor saving devices may be installed in the farm houses 
as well as on the farm. Devices and machinery that will so change 
the life of the mother that it may not be one of drudgery with no 
time nor energy for her own enjoyment of life are no longer so 
expensive as to be prohibitive in the average home. 

We hear many bitter speeches nowadays about the farmer car- 
ing more for his pigs and calves than for his children. It is true 
that the feeding and sheltering of stock have received much atten- 
tion. Also, bovine tuberculosis and hog cholera have had immense 
sums expended on their study and attempts at elimination, while 
much less is done by the State and government for the cure and 
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eradication of human tuberculosis. But has not this work all been 
done in order to provide for the future of these same boys and girls? 
It is not believable that the farmer loves his stock better than he 
loves his children. Rather, he has a sublime belief in the child’s 
power to overcome the influence of his environment and come out 
well in the end. Then, too, the end was not so easily seen. The 
pigs and calves are looked upon from one standpoint only—the 
financial standpoint. It is simply a business proposition; so many 
pigs, so much feed, so long a time, so much money received, so 
much profit. 

But can the care of children and the value of a true home be 
expressed in terms of dollars and cents? The home must be the 
expression of the intellectual and spiritual as well as of the physical 
life of the family group and these cannot be expressed in terms 
of money any more than we can put a money valuation on good 
health. We know how much is expended for doctors’ bills, how 
much time is lost, and can estimate the value of the material goods 
not produced in a time of illness. These we can put in dollars and 
cents, but do they tell half the story? And who can express the 
happiness and contentment the spirit of well being and peace with 
the world in such terms? How shall he express the value to the 
family of a housemother who is not worked to a state of exhaustion 
every day and who has time for good books and good music; who 
has time to spend with her children as they grow up, and enjoy the 
things they are doing and to co-operate with the teacher from whom 
they are receiving their education? 

The housewife has a difficult problem because it is indefinite, 
but it is hoped by the home makers’ clubs to simplify life not to 
make it more complex; to get at the essentials and let the unim- 
portant go; to standardize housework as work on the farm has been 
standardized; to learn by study and by each other’s experience how 
we may work to save labor; to install in our farmhouses as well as 
on the farms, labor saving devices that will give the housemothers 
healthier, happier lives with more leisure time for their own enjoy- 
ment and development. 

The State Board of Agriculture can help the home makers’ 
clubs in many ways—such as by furnishing lecturers for special 
occasions, judges for contests; by helping in the planning of pro- 
grams and sending lists of bulletins on various subjects and by their 
own bulletins. Several clubs may unite and arrange for a “short 
course” of five or ten days; all the clubs in one county may form a 
county organization meeting each two months or oftener and all 
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would have representatives at the State meeting—the Missouri 
Home Makers’ Conference held in Columbia, the second week of 
January of each year. 

So far, the Pettis County Home Makers’ Conference is the only 
county organization in the State. The way there had been pre- 
pared by Mr. Jordan in organizing the farmers of the county pretty 
thoroughly. That, with a very much alive set of officers, has put 
the organization on its feet and it has already a greater member- 
ship, larger meetings and more enthusiasm displayed than the farm- 
ers’ organization of the same county. Local clubs are being organ- 
ized in communities near Paris, Kirksville and Rockport. 

Further information and aid in regard to the organization of 
these clubs may be obtained by writing to Secretary T. C. Wilson 
of the State Board of Agriculture, at Columbia, Missouri. Printed 
copies of model constitutions and by-laws for local home makers’ 
clubs and farmers’ clubs may be had also from Mr. Wilson. 

Such organizations have become great powers for good in 
almost all the states around us, and we hope that Missouri women 
will not be slow in taking advantage of the aid that the State 
Board of Agriculture is so willing and anxious to give, and that 
eventually every township, if not every schoo] district in every 
county of the State, will have its club. 


THE PETTIS COUNTY HOME MAKERS’ CONFERENCE. 


(Mrs. J. B. Mockbee, Sedalia, Mo.) 


The Pettis County Home Makers’ Conference was organized on 
the seventeenth of December, 1912, during the short course for 
women given at Sedalia, by Miss Nelle Nesbitt, Institute Lecturer 
for the State Board of Agriculture. Though only a few were 
present we elected the following officers: President, Mrs. Harry 
Sneed, Sedalia; Vice-President, Mrs. Emmett Bouldin, Hughesville; 
Secretary, Mrs. J. B. Mockbee, Sedalia; Treasurer, Mrs. I isha Ss 
Combs, Sedalia. At this time a meeting was called for the last 
Saturday in December. The last Saturday in each month was 
chosen for the regular time of meeting, on account of that being the 
time already chosen by the Bureau of Agriculture. This makes a con- 
venient time for the women from the country to come in to Sedalia, 
as they can come in with their husbands. Our membership rose to 
twenty at this first meeting, which was merely a preliminary one, 
where we made out the program for the next meeting which was 
to be held January 26, 1915. 
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We have now (March 1, 1913) a paid membership of forty-five 
and have had as many as seventy-three in attendance at a single 
meeting. Our annual dues are only twenty-five cents, as we have 
no expense except postage. We meet in the courthouse at the same 
time the men hold their meeting in the same building. At the last 
meeting, February 22, several of the men left their meeting to come 
over to ours, especially to hear Mrs. Staples talk on poultry. 


Pettis County Home Makers’ Conference. 


To stir up interest Mrs. Sneed and I telephoned every woman 
in the county we could reach by telephone and had each one tell 
her neighbors whom we could not reach in this way. The majority 
of our members are country women and we hope eventually to have 
representatives from every community in the county. We are 
especially anxious to get in close touch with the rural schools and 
in this endeavor we are meeting with hearty co-operation from the 
teachers and from the county superintendent of schools, Mr. T. R. 
Luckett. Results can be seen already in the schools, and we are 
aiming to make our Pettis county rural schools the best in the 
State. 

We are also planning to send a goodly delegation to the State 
conference at Columbia next year and hope by that time to be able 
to report on much work accomplished, 
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REPORT FROM “COUNTRY CULTURE CLUB” OF HUDSON, 
MISSOURI. 


(Mrs. Jesse Ellis Holland, Montrose, Mo.) 


I come before you this morning as a 
member of and a delegate from the Country 
Culture Club of Hudson, Missouri, to tell 
you, as best I can, something of what we 
have striven to accomplish through our 
organization during the past year. 

Our club was organized in June, 1911, 
with some twenty members, and during the 
remainder of our initial year our time was 
devoted almost exclusively to the study of 
Home Economics. This year, however, de- 
siring to broaden our line of work, we have 
Wied eae Combined Home Economics and literature 

daughter. and the enjoyment of this line of work has 
been unanimously voted a success by our club members. We meet 
at the various homes on the second Wednesday of each month. Our 
motto is ‘Happy Homes,” and I cannot better tell you our object, 
than to quote from our Year Book, “To be alive in every part of our 
being, to realize the possibilities that are in us, to do all that we can, 
to become all that we are capable of becoming, this is the aim of 
life.’ At our annual meeting we decided to publish and use a 
Year Book, and this we have found quite helpful in our work. 

We assisted the Farm and Home Improvement Club, another 
organization in our community, in giving the home picnic and 
product show in September, which was largely attended and was 
pronounced a splendid success. Many premiums were given for 
bread, cakes, plain and fancy, sewing, corn, fruits and vegetables— 
in fact, for very many things which boys and girls can produce 
upon the farm or in the farm home. This picnic is an annual occur- 
rence. At the last one Dean Mumford gave an address. 

Being a federated club, we are much interested in the club 
work of the Fifth district, in which we are located, and five mem- 
bers of our club attended the district meeting at Nevada, in October, 
and three of our members will be in attendance at this Home 
Makers’ Conference. 

Another feature of our work which is proying quite a popular 
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social event is the “husband’s reception” which is given during one 
of the moonlight nights in October to the husbands or sweethearts 
of all members. This reception is held at one of the most conven- 
ient homes and after a few hours spent in varied and amusing 
entertainments provided by an entertainment committee refresh- 
ments, previously prepared, are served by members. 

Early in December, a talented impersonator was secured and 
an entertainment given under the auspices of the Country Culture 
Club, and we have made arrangements for another similar enter- 
tainment to be given next week. Living in the country as we do, 
it is worth something to us to have a first class entertainment at our 
door, as it were. 

As a club, we sent a small contribution to the General Federa- 
tion work. 

Some of the members made some special effort at Christmas 
time to make presents for some poor people, and a few who can are 
helping a little sick girl to get medical aid and other things neces- 
sary for her comfort. Once a month we lay aside our home duties 
for a little while and attend our club meeting. This we do because 
we enjoy it, then we learn something, and we feel that it promotes 
sociability and kindly feeling among neighbors. Then we go back 
to our homes, rested and refreshed, with new ideas and higher 
aspirations. With deft hands the delayed work is quickly done, 
and we feel that in many ways our lives are brighter and the work 
lighter for having attended the club. 

We think that the women of every country neighborhood should 
organize some kind of aclub. It helps solve the problem, ‘‘back to 
the farm.” Then, too, we women in the country, with but little 
leisure, like to feel that we are banded together with the noblest 
and best of Missouri’s fair women, and are thereby helping put our 
grand Old Missouri in the front rank for all things great and good, 
and that are worth while. 

So with this slogan, “More clubs for country women in Grand 
Old Missouri,” I thank you. 


ORGANIZATION OF FEDERATED HOME ECONOMICS CLUBS, 


(Mrs. Flora Hartley Greene, Columbia, Mo., State Chairman of Home Economics, 
Missouri Federation of Women’s Clubs.) 


The Missouri Federation of Women’s Clubs, through its home 
economics committee and other interested people, has thirty clubs 
in the State that are giving all or a generous part of their time to 
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the study of some phase of home economics. The State Univer- 
sity and the State Board of Agriculture have sent lecturers to all 
clubs that wished a lecture on home economics, when those lec- 
tures could be arranged in groups of three or more to suit the con- 
venience of the lecturer. More than two thousand women have 
been reached in this way. The following lines of study have been 
suggested as possible sources of inspiration or help: 

1. Study some special line of home economics, such as house- 
hold chemistry, or bacteriology, house decoration, or sanitation, 
household management. 

2. Study of menus that may be served to a definite number 
of persons for a definite sum. 

3. Study of dress from an artistic, ethical, scientific, his- 
torical standpoint. 

4. Study of contagious diseases in the home and in the com- 
munity. 

5. Study of ways and means of improving the mental and 
physical training of our children. 

6. Study and prevention of infant mortality. 

7. Teaching of ethics, morals and religion in the home. 
Origin of life and sex problems. 

8. Amusements of boys and girls between the ages of ten 
and twenty in the home and community—dancing, cards, chaperon- 
age. 

9. The place of music in the home and how to get it there. 

10. The demand of a health certificate as a prerequisite of a 
marriage certificate. 

11. Ways and means of saving time and energy in the home. 

12. Inspection of groceries, meat markets and milk depots. 

13. Introduction of home economics into public schools. 

14. Introduction of home economics books and journals into 
public schools and libraries. 

15. Establishing home makers’ conferences. 

The State University will furnish lecturers from the depart- 
ment of home economics to address the ladies at any meeting 
which can be arranged for at a time that will suit the convenience 
of such lecturers. These dates may be arranged through corre- 
spondence with the State chairman, or with any of the following 
district chairmen: Mrs. J. B. Tanner, East Calhoun street, Chilli- 
cothe; Mrs. W. Q. Church, 3325 Wyandotte street, Kansas City; 
Mrs. H. C. McCahan, Kirksville; Mrs. E. A. Thompson, Monroe 
City; Mrs. Cora Chapin, Appleton City; Mrs. C. E. Lingsweiller, 
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Lebanon; Mrs. Oliver J. Chamberlain, Pierce City; Mrs. Fannie 
Bonner Price, Edwardsville, Ill.; Mrs. E. W. Cole, Fredericktown, 
Mo. 

Any group of women who find that they are interested in any 
of these lines of study or any other line of home economics may 
write to the State chairman, Mrs. Flora Greene, Columbia, Mo., 
and outlines of study will be sent with suggestions for literature 
on the subject. It is possible in this way to plan a course of earn- 
est helpful work, or it may be as light as one may ask. 


THE CLUBS AND THE LIBRARY COMMISSION. 


(Miss Elizabeth Wales, Secretary Missouri Library Commission, Jefferson City, Mo.) 


Every mother likes to see her child grow strong and inde- 
pendent. Thus, whenever I speak to women’s clubs of any library 
work, I always feel assured of a sympathetic hearing. When, 
further, I speak of the work of the Missouri Library Commission 
for the club women, I feel that I should always acknowledge the 
indebtedness of that department of the State work to the energy 
and interest of the women’s clubs who mothered the movement 
which created the commission and by their own initiative sent out 
traveling libraries before there was any other department to do it. 

During the last four years the records show that 1388 clubs 
have sent in requests for assistance and books have been sent out 
to the number of 6,142 volumes in answer to these requests. One 
lady will write, “Our club is about to study the heroines of the 
Bible. We should be very glad indeed if you could send us some 
books from which we could make out a program.” Another will 
write, “World literature is to be subject of our club study during 
the coming year. We should be very glad if you could send us any 
outlines which will assist in making an intelligent program. We 
would like to know if the Library Commission can loan us the 
books necessary for making a study of such a subject.”’ Another 
club woman has a paper to prepare concerning the political forces 
of the State of Missouri. Where should she write with any better 
success than to the capitol of the State. A copy of the political 
platforms and of the blue book published by the State Department 
gives her all she needs to work out her subject. A letter from a 
librarian in a small town tells us that their club is studying Greek 
sculpture and is very anxious to find some kind of an illustration 
of the Victory of Samothrace. This leads to our offer to loan a 
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collection of thirty photographs of Greek sculpture to the afore- 
said club. Their study is much enlivened throughout the year by 
the presence of these beautiful illustrations of the work of the 
Greek masters. A teachers’ club wants to know if we have any 
interesting books on child study. A school superintendent asks 
for some teachers’ books that the teachers will enjoy. So from all 
corners of the State—towns, where there are no libraries and 
towns where the libraries are small and inadequate—come the re- 
quests for help along special lines of work. Such requests come, 
it is well to remember, from the students and helpers who are 
working out the salvation of the State. 

The equipment of the Missouri Library Commission for an- 
swering such calls is constantly growing and developing. We have 
now upon our shelves 11,300 odd volumes, all of which are at the 
service of the people of the State. If a time should ever come 
when not one book remained in the office of the commission and 
all were scattered throughout the State doing their work among 
the readers and students, it would be a happy day. As it is, the 
circulation in the last five years of about 42,582 volumes indicates 
the immense need of the field. Within the last year, through the 
earnest co-operation of the public libraries of the State, the State 
University and other institutions owning large collections of books, 
an effort has been made to perfect a system of co-operation which 
will allow these libraries to loan to the Library Commission books 
which they can spare from their own circulation for the use of 
those who live in distant points of the State. The reservoir from 
which we may draw is thus doubled or trebled in capacity. 

If you want a book for study or if your club is in need of a 
special collection of books for its program work, how shall you 
secure the advantage thus offered by the State of Missouri through 
the Library Commission to all dwellers within its borders? Let us 
say that Mrs. Blank’s club is interested in the study of the English 
novelists, the few books which are owned by the members prove 
inadequate to aid them in the development of the subject. Mrs. 
Blank as secretary writes a letter to the Missouri Library Com- 
mission asking for the loan of books which will help in the study 
of the English novelists. An early mail brings an answer con- 
taining the following list of books which can be supplied by the 
Missouri Library Commission. 

Cross—Development of the English Novel. 

Garnett & Gosse—History of English Literature, v. 4. 

Moffat—George Meredith. 
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Pertwee—Scenes from Dickens. 

Phelps—Essays on Modern Novelists. 

Ward & Others—World’s Great Woman Novelists. 

With the letter is enclosed an agreement which Mrs. Blank 
is requested to have signed by her club president and one other 
officer and by the person who will care for the books when received. 
One of the books on the list proves to be the same as one which is 
already owned by a member of the club. Mrs. Blank therefore 
crosses out Garnett and Gosse, “History of English Literature,” 
and returns the list with the signed agreement to the Missouri 
Library Commission. Within a few days a small cardboard case 
is received containing the five books requested. There is a pay- 
ment of forty cents to be made for express charges, but the 
books are loaned to the club free of all other expense. These books 
are to be retained by the club until the study of the subject is 
completed. At any time that extra help is wanted, Mrs. Blank is 
at liberty to write again to the Missouri Library Commission and 
ask for more books. The number is not limited, as the idea is to 
give the best possible service to each club as far as the stock of 
books in the possession of the Library Commission can do. At 
the end of the club year we see Mrs. Blank asking the members to 
return to the librarian, all books bearing the mark of ownership of 
the Missouri Library Commission of Jefferson City. The librarian 
then repacks them in the same little cardboard case in which they 
were received and ships them back to the Missouri Library Com- 
mission. This time the express must be prepaid, as the law gov- 
erning the Commission requires the payment of transportation by 
the borrowing club. 

This circulation of half a dozen books at a time is a little thing, 
perchance, but we look upon it as part of the great movement which 
is as wide as the nation. The development of higher education of 
women began in 1819 and is a product of the 19th century, and the 
development of organized club work may be considered as begin- 
ning in 1890 with the incorporation of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. What it is and what it will be therefore is dis- 
tinctly a product of the 20th century. The libraries of our coun- 
try, particularly the public libraries, were developed along the 
present lines in the latter half of the 19th century. The creation 
of the first Library Commission is exactly contemporary with the 
organization of the General Federation in 1890. This parallelism 
of the clubs and library work is significant. A little thing you say, 
perhaps—the sending out of half a dozen books to Mrs. Blank—but 
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let us multiply the case of Mrs. Blank by the 5,000 clubs in the 
United States with a membership of nearly 300,000 women! The 
libraries are helping the clubs and the clubs are helping the li- 
braries all over the country. Truly, it is a work that thrills us as 
we write, and gladly our cry goes forth to our club mothers: “Let 
us prove our gratitude to you and join you in making horizons 
broader, hearthstones warmer, and cities, states and nations 
greater and truer.” 


HOW THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY CAN HELP CLUB WOMEN. 


(Miss Florence Whittier, Assistant Librarian, University of Missouri.) 


One of the foremost ways in which the University library 
helps club women, is by answering specific questions through its 
reference department and sending a book or two which will help 
the inquirer by giving her the best information on the subject in 
which she is interested. Often the reference department can be 
helpful by suggesting a more limited scope for discussion than the 
club women had planned. 

Though the foregoing assistance is gladly given whenever 
practical, and about one hundred letters a month are written, to 
inquirers in this State, the larger part of our work can be only 
suggestive. A university library must keep at the library all the 
books needed by its faculty and students and so many times we 
cannot lend the book needed. In such cases we send the titles and 
prices of the most helpful books. 

There are several means by which people away from libraries 
can get the best printed information on their subjects. The Mis- 
souri Library Commission is organized to be the first aid to all 
readers in the State. Miss Elizabeth Wales, the secretary, at 
Jefferson City, Mo., will gladly send books to responsible people for 
simply the asking and the paying of transportation charges. Other 
large libraries in the State will gladly help inquirers. 

There is also a publishing firm in Minneapolis, Minnesota, the 
H. W. Wilson Company, which, through its library department, 
will rent at a minimum rate magazine articles on any subject that 
has found its place on the pages of the leading magazines. 

The University library will be glad if you will write us when- 
ever you think we can help you. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENT FOR THE BETTERMENT 
OF RURAL HOMES. 


(Miss Maude M. Griffith, Clinton, Mo.) 


Missouri home makers, it gives me great pleasure to come be- 
fore you and make an attempt at presenting a “verbal snap shot” 
of one of the greatest movements of the day—The International 
Congress of Farm Women. 

Your president asked for a verbal snap shot—as I take it to 
impress upon me the fact that I must be instantaneous, but there 
was so much about this great congress which made such a profound 
impression upon me that I am at a loss to know what to say and 
just how to say it in order that you in any way might get an idea 
of the importance of this great movement and the still greater 
momentum it has gained in the bounds of one short year. 

A nation cannot rise above its motherhood or above the influ- 
ence of its home makers—hence how very important is any move- 
ment for the betterment of the home and home life. 

This great meeting held at Lethbridge, in the province of Al- 
berta, Canada, in connection with the Dry Farming Congress, has 
gone down as being the greatest agricultural movement or congress 
on record. Miss Whedon of St. Paul is responsible for the idea that 
it was “The meeting of the Ways,” instead of “parting” of the 
ways—for it was truly an International Congress. 

Women, and farm women, too, from the United States, Canada 
and far off old England, met with one accord and one purpose. 
Belgium sent greetings through a letter from the Baroness de Her- 
tang, president of Belgian Congress of Farm Women. Delegates 
to the Dry Farming Congress from Persia, Palestine, Australia, 
India, China, Italy and Mexico, all brought greetings and good 
wishes from the women of their respective countries for the growth 
of this great movement. 

This international movement for the betterment of rural home 
life was started in countries across the waters and now we find 
organizations working in Africa, Australia and Europe. The or- 
ganization in Belgium alone has an enrollment of over 15,000 mem- 
bers. 

Though it is new, this movement has come so near reaching 
the people and fulfilling the much felt needs of the time that the 
fields open for work are astonishing, both in number and extent. 
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The leaders of the rural life movement are a very cosmopolitan 
body, but all are very much interested in the great work of the 
agricultural world, and the “Back to the Farm” movement. 

We find the great educators of the day very much concerned 
about this new, yet very important, undertaking. Many presidents 
of agricultural colleges were present and came with interest and 
enthusiasm for the growth of the work. The home economics de- 
partments of many agricultural colleges of the United States were 
represented by the lady at the head of said departments. Many 
leading agricultural papers of the country that are in any way in. 
terested in home life or that edit home departments were repre-~ 
sented at the congress. 

From the Canadian provinces came women who were in charge 
of institute work for women throughout the dominion and who 
were thoroughly conversant with the conditions and needs of the 
times. And, better still, one of the strongest factors of the con- 
gress was the body of those farm women themselves who have 
come into the light, caught the spirit of progress and have at heart 
the interests of womankind. 

The president of the International Farm Women’s Congress 
for the past year was a charming little lady from Winnepeg, who 
edits “Country Life in Canada,” and is giving her time and strength 
to the interests of rural life. 

The secretary was the wife of the secretary of the Dry Farm- 
ing Congress, and was in a position to see and feel the demands 
of the time. 

This movement being for farm women, there was a very strong 
sentiment in favor of a real farm woman being at the head of it. 
This led to the election of a president from the rank and file of 
rural women, in the person of Mrs. Harbut of Colorado, who gave 
a most interesting paper on labor-saving devices used in her own 
home, thus demonstrating her ability as architect, engineer and 
financier, all of which our ideal home makers must be. And I might 
just add that Mrs. Harbut is one woman who longed for country 
life and is delighted with the opportunities which are hers. 

This past year the speakers were from both the scientific and 
the practical world, with scientific people in the majority. The 
sentiment of the congress was very strongly in favor of farm 
women being given preference on the program for ensuing years. 

Dairying, poultry raising, demonstrations in home economics 
were all discussed by earnest practical people who spoke from their 
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own experience, while from the scientific side women were dis- 
cussed as wage earners, economic methods were demonstrated and 
food values were explained. 

The professor of eugenics from Montana University gave some 
interesting as well as instructive facts on the subject. He would 
in no way have Cupid overlooked, and love eliminated from the 
matrimonial world, but for the physical and moral interests of the 
race he laid stress upon the fact that people should “fall in love 
intelligently.” 

So much for some of the people in the great movement; now 
for a few of the hopes and aims to be accomplished. Women of 
the cities have long had an unquestioned advantage over those of 
rural districts. The business man of the town has had the ad- 
vantage over the man on the farm until within the past decade, 
but now the farmer is fast coming into his own place in the social 
and intellectual world. The farm woman, however, has not kept 
pace with the progress of the times. Where there were improve- 
ments made, new machinery installed, labor-saving devices experi- 
mented with, they have been for the farmer himself. His good 
wife has been plodding along at the same pace set years ago, endur- 
ing hardships of toil and privation, and suffering herself to be 
unknown, to the social world. The unit of all prosperity is the 
home; the important factor in the home is the mother; the nation’s 
greatest asset is the child. So at once we see the important role 
home makers play in the great drama of life. One great aim of 
the congress is to cause an awakening among farm women; to show 
them how much more they can get out of life; to bring them in 
touch with the outside world and make of them social beings in- 
stead of beasts of burden. We want to improve farming, always, 
and to improve home making as well. So uninteresting and unat- 
tractive has the farm woman’s life been that the tendency has been 
for girls to leave their country homes for the towns and cities. One 
chord was sounded throughout the Lethbridge meeting for giving 
women a woman’s education, not a man’s. One speaker was re- 
sponsible for the idea that an educated man is but a man still, 
while an educated woman means an educated family and a refined 
home. 

One of the first marks of civilization was when women quit the 
the fields and went into the house to make it home, and the stand- 
ing of any nation in the civilized world is measured by the way its 
women are treated. 
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Many and weighty were the arguments showing that the en- 
vironment of the ideal country home offered the greatest oppor- 
tunities for producing great men and great women. 

Women, or rather the girls of today, who are to be the women 
of tomorrow, should be taught to appreciate the advantages and 
opportunities which are theirs, but first the mother must be de- 
lighted with her home and home life. There must be no protest for 
life to be made worth while. Another aim, then, of the congress, 
is to bring women into a realization of the great opportunities 
which are theirs, help them see and have dreams of a beautiful, 
yet delightful life in touch with Mother Nature. I think Dr. 
Bailey touched this keynote in his lecture on ““Woman’s Part in the 
Country Life Movement,” when he said, “The dream of life comes 
from the mother, but be sure that the country mother’s dream of 
the future will be more than her dream was in the past.” It is the 
dream of the congress to ultimately reach every farm woman the 
world around, and through some means bring her out of her seclu- 
sion, in touch with the world and to help make hers the beautiful 
life it can be. The International Farm Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion, which is auxiliary to the International Congress, was organ- 
ized with the ultimate aim of being a means of carrying the great 
work of the congress to the frontier and in some way to reach the 
masses. Delegates from the general congress and from the press 
association, too, were chosen to represent them in Belgium next 
June. 

This was all in harmony with and a part of the Dry Farming 
Congress, the keynote of which was better farming, improved 
social conditions, and a plea for universal peace and prosperity. 

The plans for this great work are as yet in embryo stage, and 
it is hoped that the dreams of today may be the realizations of 
tomorrow. 

Delegates went away feeling that they could help start the 
world on according to a new schedule, and I for one was truly 
grateful for the privilege and honor that had been mine. 

I trust that many women from Missouri may feel interested 
in this world-wide movement, and that our State will not speak 
in such feeble voice at the meeting to be held in Oklahoma next 
October. For the influence felt from people of all nations meeting 
as one great family, with one aim and one purpose, where the 
national emblems were unfurled as one great ensign, was most 
beautiful and the sentiment most sublime. 


Missouri Country Life Conference. 


OFFICERS. 


President—W. L. Nelson, Columbia. 
Vice-President—Paul Culver, Gower. 
Secretary—R. H. Emberson, Columbia. 
Treasurer—M. F. Miller, Columbia. 


OBJECTS OF ORGANIZATION AND MINUTES OF FIRST MEETING. 


The first country life conference held in connection with Mis- 
souri Farmers’ Week took place in the auditorium of the Y. M. C. 
A. building at Columbia on the afternoons of January 14, 15, 16 
and 17. The object of the meeting was to bring together for con- 
ference people who are interested in the great question now com- 
monly spoken of as the country life problem. Those who were 
instrumental in the organization of the meeting believe that con- 
ferences of this kind will go far toward the upbuilding and better- 
ment of country life, make it possible for the farmer to see more 
in his calling, and enable him to share more fully in the fruits of 
his labor. 

The program provided for a discussion of five principal topics. 
“The Church and the Farmer,” “The Rural School,” “The Farm 
Home,” “The Country Town” and ‘‘The Country Paper and the 
Farmer.” All these subjects have to do directly with country life. 
They represent forces which must, in a large measure at least, 
make possible the realization of those better things for which 
every country life conference is striving. 

It is a matter of regret that copies of all the excellent discus- 
sions and addresses of the convention could not be secured for publi- 
cation in this report. The minutes of the secretary are as follows: 

The first meeting of the Missouri Country Life Conference 
was held Tuesday afternoon, January 14, 1913, in the auditorium 
of the Y. M. C. A. building. The meeting was called to order by 
the chairman, W. L. Nelson. R. H. Emberson was appointed 
temporary secretary. The general topic was “The Country Church.”’ 
Rev. Clair S. Adams of Decatur, Illinois, delivered an address on 
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“The Church and the Farmer.’ Discussions by Rev. Charles King, 
Ashland, Mo.; Rev. A. W. Taylor, Columbia, and Rev. Clarence 
Hatfield of Hoberg, followed. A motion prevailed that a committee 
of three be appointed on permanent organization. 

The second session of the Country Life Conference, held Wed- 
nesday afternoon, was called to order by the chairman, R. H. 
Emberson. Rev. W. A. Taylor was appointed temporary secretary. 
The general topic of the first section of the meeting was “The 
Rural School.” An address, ‘“‘The Rural School Problem,” was 
given by the chairman; “Difficulties in Building up a Rural School’ 
by Miss Tillie McHarg, Columbia; ‘‘The Co-operation of Patrons” 
by Mr. W. F. Hope, Montgomery City; “Some Changes Needed in 
the Country Schools” by Mr. G. W. Reavis, Jefferson City; ““Educa- 
tion of the Farmers’ Daughter” by Rev. Joseph L. Garvin, Fulton. 
“The Country Home” was the subject for discussion during the 
latter part of this meeting. An address, “The Farm Home,” was 
given by Mrs. Sue Stone Smith of Weston. Discussion by Mrs. 
Mabel Miller, Osceola; Miss Pearle Mitchell, Rocheport; Mrs. Horace 
Windsor, Boonville, and Miss Alice Kinney, New Franklin; followed. 

The meeting of Thursday afternoon was called to order by the 
chairman, T. C. Wilson, R. H. Emberson was appointed temporary 
secretary. The general topic was “The Country Town.” An ad- 
dress, “The Country Town,” was given by William Hirth, Columbia; 
“Farm Loans,” by Sam Jordan, Sedalia; ‘‘The Boosters’ Club” by 
Mr. M. V. Carroll, Sedalia; ‘The Trenton Idea,” by Father Henry B. 
Tierney, Trenton. The committee on permanent organization re- 
ported as follows: W. L. Nelson, Columbia, president; Paul Culver, 
Gower, vice-president ; R. H. Emberson, Columbia, secretary; F. M. 
Miller, Columbia, treasurer. The officers were created an advisory 
board. A motion prevailed that a committee of three be appointed 
to draft a constitution and by-laws for the association. 

On Friday afternoon the meeting was called to order by the 
chairman, H. F. Childers. The general topic was “The Country 
Press.” ‘The Country Paper and the Farmer” was the subject of 
an address by Ovid Bell of Fulton. Discussion was participated in 
by Doc Brydon, Essex; C. L. Overall, Campbell; C. L. Hobart, 
Holden, L. M. White, Mexico; Jewell Mayes, Richmond; W. L. 
Nelson, Columbia; R. H. Emberson, Columbia, and Senator C. F, 
Carter, Kahoka. 
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REPORT OF SESSION DEVOTED TO DISCUSSION 
OF THE COUNTRY CHURCH. 


THE CHURCH AND THE FARMER. 


(Reverend Clair S. Adams, Decatur, Illinois, Field Assistant, Department of Church 
and Country Life of the Board of Home Missions of Presbyterian Church.) 
Friends, I am glad to be with you this afternoon. Ten years 

ago had I looked forward to this day and realized that country 

preachers would be asked to come to this great State University 
and uphold the country church, which at that time seemed to be 
left out of all consideration and thought, I certainly would have 
believed I was dreaming. And I am glad to live in these days in 
which we begin to realize that we are improving and getting back 
to the fountain head of our civilization, the farm, and to rejoice 
that the church, the school, the agricultural college, and the news- 
paper in ‘the country town are beginning to find each other. In- 
stead of living the solitary lives as we did back yonder on the farm, 
going about our daily tasks and going out on Sunday afternoons to 
country appointments, utterly alone and leading a lonely life, we are 
constantly awakening and beginning to realize that this glitter and 
glint of materialism that has almost intoxicated the world in the 
growth of the big things has missed its mark. We realize, too, that 
we have been missing the height of our civilization because we 
have been neglecting the open country, God’s open country, from 
which will ever come the influence and the streams that have kept 

pure the life of this old sinful world; and so I esteem that it is a 

privilege that I have in being invited to talk to you. 

I am told that this is your first gathering. I want to congratu- 
late you. I lately attended a meeting similar to this at Ames, Iowa, 
and I also attended two or three in other states before that, and you 
are to be congratulated heartily on your attendance here, for I do 
not think that the attendance at those meetings after having them 
two or three years, equaled the attendance that we have here this 
afternoon. 

I am glad to learn that we are taking up as two of the first 
topics of the first day of this Farmers’ Week, the rural church and 
the country school. I believe we are putting the emphasis in the 
‘right place, as I believe-the country church is the most important 
institution that we have to lift up mankind toward better things, 
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and if we can only bring into such rural conferences as this the 
farmers and cause them to realize their divine position, (and their 
condition is divine), we will have accomplished much good, be- 
cause the farmer is doing the work that God meant man to do. 
He is the only man when you stop to think of it, who works with 
God in the realm of nature and whom God has blessed through all 
ages. Take the Bible. It is distinctly a farmers’ book. The old 
Patriarchs were all farmers and herdsmen. Talk about rotation of 
crops and soil conservation, it is there in the Old Testament. “The 
Earth is the Lord’s” is its teaching. And when ‘in the fullness 
of time” Christ came, His birth was first announced on the plains 
of Bethlehem, out there in the open country, where the shepherds 
watched their flocks by night, where it was so clear that they could 
catch the vision of the angels, and the night so still that they could 
hear the heavenly harmonies; and so it was to farmers that God 
first revealed His greatest gift that He has ever given to this world. 
So I will esteem it a privilege if I can give you any message that 
will make you realize the greatness of the church which ministers 
to God’s people in the fields. 

Perhaps I ought to say just a word or two relative to myself. 
Your leader has told me that a great many people have asked, “‘Who 
is this man Adams, and where did he come from?” May I give you 
a little of my family history? My people were farmers and I lived 
on the farm until called into the sacred office of the gospel ministry. 
When first I became a minister sometimes there were invitations to 
go to the city churches, yet I loved the open country—it was born 
in me—and so I chose to pass my life with the sometimes despised, 
often times abandoned, and very often most discouraged country 
community and country church. I brought to them visions, and 
perhaps because of that, I have been called into the Department of 
Church and Country Life of our Home Board of Missions, to the 
task of going about the country and helping the country churches 
to a new vision of what God meant they should be, and about the 
important place they should occupy in the world. Now, again, I 
think I am fitted for this position because of an interdenominational 
training. Although I am a member of the Presbyterian church, 
my people have been connected with a number of other churches, 
not because they belonged to that crowd of “‘gadites” and “‘leavites”’ 
that we find in the churches today, just as much as they had them 
back yonder in the Bible times, but because at different times they 
moved from farm to farm and it was their belief that it was their 
duty to cast their lot with the church nearest home. They did this 
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and put their church letters in the nearest church and attended that 
church. Thus, they entered the Presbyterian, the Congregational, 
the Methodist, and attended the Christian church and United 
Brethren. 

And, friends, I am glad to see that we are beginning to find 
each other in all denominations and we are beginning to get to- 
gether in our churches. All denominations are good, and there are 
good people in all denominations. I like the good people in any 
church better than I do the bad people in my own church, and I 
feel that I am a good deal nearer to such people. I feel that per- 
haps I can help them, and I know that they can help me. 

It will be my pleasure to talk to you tonight on “The Rural 
Church Problem in America,” so I shall only open up our topic this 
afternoon. I know the time will be occupied because I know you 
will be asking questions and giving testimonials, and that this will be 
a regular country church meeting after we get these speakers off 
the program. You know we are not the kind of people who say, 
and we are not supposed to say “eyther’”’ and “nyther” and ail 
that kind of formal talk, but we just talk face to face with each 
other, as good people should, and I am going to indulge in thai, 
talking that way to you, because that is the right way. 

The topic assigned to me was the “Relationship of the Church 
to the Farmer.”’ I want to say, first of all, that the relationship of 
the present-day farmer seems to be like that of the Prodigal son 
when he was in the far country. The American farmer has wasted 
his substance in riotous living, he has wasted his resources, and I 
believe it is as much the duty of the church today as it was the 
love of the father then to look out for this prodigal. Let me illus- 
trate by my own history as to this. My great-grandfather was born 
in New England, in Quincy, Massachusetts—and about one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago the soil in that section began to give way, 
and become depleted. He then moved out to what was then the 
west—to Vermont. There he started up a new farm where my 
grandfather was born, remaining in the foothills of Vermont until 
he was a young man. By that time the farm began to wear out, 
then grandfather moved west to Northern Ohio—to the old west- 
ern reserve. There he took up a farm where my father was born. 
When father became a man, that land began to lose in fertility, so 
my father moved to Illinois. When I became a man there was no 
more open west for me to go to. There was nothing to do but re- 
main in Illinois. All I could do was to go back, and that is one of 
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the things that faces us now. There is no more west. I say that 
here in America we have been like the Prodigal Son, because there 
has been that inexhaustible supply of land—these vast prairies to 
the west of us, and because it was a good deal cheaper for us to 
pick up and move to new unbroken land, to a virgin soil, as it was 
in the beginning, just as it was when God created and looked upon 
and called it good. That was cheaper, easier, and better than 
building up the depleted farm. But that is a thing of the past; we 
have come to the end of that now. We have been prodigal towards 
our resources and we have wasted our substance in riotous living. 
That is the cause of the condition of the rural farmer today, and it 
is a religious job to call him back to the God-given plan. 

The Country Life Commission that Theodore Roosevelt seni 
out reported that from a canvass of 125,000 farmers all over the 
United States they found it universally true that there was a con- 
sciousness of a sort of agricultural unrest. We consider some of 
these things in order to get the problem before us and talk of the 
relationship that the church may have to this problem. 

There is in the age a spirit of restlessness that moves even on 
the farm, and that has been especially noticeable in the last twelve 
or fifteen years. Ten or twelve years ago a man did not put a 
dollar sign on his front gate. The farm was home to him; it was 
the home of his fathers; it was a dear place; it was sacred soil. 
Now that speculation is rife and prevalent, and success is marked 
by profits on the farm, it is different. I have a clipping here in 
my pocket from one of our papers in Decatur which tells of a 
farmer, by many called a fool, who just refused $425 an acre 
for Macon county land. That farm was home to him. Do you 
know there are some things money cannot buy, some things that 
money cannot touch, some things that you cannot put a dollar mark 
on! Of course, that farm is not worth $425 on the market, but 
there are memories there, associations and influences, and a kind 
of hovering of visions over that 80 acres so dear to that man that 
no price can measure such values. I want to tell you that people 
of that kind are rare, the old-fashioned man that does not put a 
dollar mark on his front gate and sell out and go somewhere else. 
And so we have that restless spirit that lays hold of our farmer. 
In the central part of our state of Illinois 52 per cent of the farms 
are in the hands of renters. Between the owner of the soil who 
will not put any improvements on the land, because he can get 
just as much cash rent for it without improvements, and the tenant 
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who rents from year to year and who must of necessity raise one- 
year crops in order to get out of the soil what he has put into it 
in labor and money—between this, the upper and nether millstone 
of the owner and the tenant—the soil is losing in production and 
fertility. : 

I think statistics show that in Ohio there are thirty-three coun- 
ties that are today producing less than they produced before the 
war, and that in spite of the fact that the inhabitants of Ohio are 
several million greater than they were at that time. This condition 
has brought on dissatisfaction and restlessness. But this is not 
entirely harmful, because when we begin to get restless we look 
out for a remedy and it shows we are really alive and not dead. 
So I do not think we ought to condemn or emphasize this dissatis- 
faction too much. It is a sign that we are striving for better 
things. Perhaps we do not know just what we need but we are 
pressing on and the American farmer, I believe, is going on until 
he gets to the place that God meant him to occupy in our country 
life. 


Another thing: The farmer too long has been at the mercy 
of those with whom he does business. He has lost at both ends 
of the line. There is no other man in the world who has been 
treated or cheated in the way the farmer has. Here is a black- 
smith in your town. True enough he has to buy all of his things, 
but he makes his profit from his trade. It is the same way with 
the groceryman, the druggist and the lumberman. Each one 
dictates the price of something. If a farmer comes to the 
blacksmith to get a horse shod, it is so much. The smith figures 
his bill in some way to get even and make a profit. It is true of 
every trade, it is true with every man of profession, every trades- 
man that you have to deal with. But the farmer does not do that. 
Whenever you farmers have anything you want to buy you say to 
some one else, ‘How much is it?” And whenever you have any- 
thing to sell you ask, ‘‘Well, what will you give me?” So you lose 
at both ends, and that is one of the things that has led to this de- 
plorable condition of the American farming class. For this reason, 
I welcome the time when the farmers will begin to co-operate with 
each other. 

But you say, ‘““The farmer is an independent man.” Yes, we 
are so independent that we are foolish. We are so independent 
that we have been at the mercy of all of these organizations and 
institutions that have fed upon us and it is time, yea, high time, it 
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seems to me, that the farmers were getting together and having 
something to say about some of these profits that go so largely to 
the middleman. The farmer has been like little David out there 
in the fields, while his big brothers of the city passed in review 
before the prophet. The city’s growth is a thing that is world 
wide in extent, and during all the time that these changes have 
been going on in every institution and every department of life of 
the great world’s growth, your country church has remained the 
same. It has not progressed. 

I have in mind how a church in Pike county where it was my 
privilege to hold a meeting not many months ago. This old church 
is sixteen miles southwest of Bowling Green. Fifty years ago when 
it was built farmers perhaps harvested their wheat with a sickle, 
cut their hay with a scythe, plowed the fields with an old-fashioned 
plow with a wooden mold board and an iron point. Every imple- 
ment about the farm was of the “‘armstrong” character. Every- 
thing was as crude as it was when some of you, my friends, were 
boys and girls, or your parents were young men and young women. 

Do you older men and women ever stop to think of the wonder- 
ful advancement and tremendous progress that has been made 
within the lifetime of some of your friends? When you were boys 
and girls, farming was conducted practically the same as it was 
when Ruth gleaned in the fields of Boaz, hundreds and thousands of 
years ago. During all of this marvelous advancement of the past 
generation the old church stands there the same, and has not had 
a bit of weatherboard changed all these years; the seats are the 
same old straight-back seats; the pulpit is the same “cracker-box”’ 
arrangement, and the old lamps are the same old coal oil lamps that 
drip and smoke. When you enter that building you go back fifty or 
seventy-five years. That is one of the things that is the matter 
with the country church; it has not moved along and kept pace 
with other great institutions and has not made the advancement 
and progress they have made. In a few minutes I will tell you 
why it has remained in the same condition. What is true of the 
church is largely true of the rural school. 

Why is it that people who journey from across the sea to be- 
come citizens here, those that come to America to find homes— 
why is it they all go into the city? The larger portion of immi- 
grants that come to this country are farmers. Why do they not 
farm in this country? I will tell you why. Because farming in 
this country has not been regarded in the same light that it is 
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in the old country. Take a farmer in any of the European coun- 
tries and he is looked upon as the highest man in the country—the 
leader of the community, but here he is ridiculed by the city people. 
So, largely because of this, our high tide of immigration has been 
turned from the open fields into the great city. In these cities 
many have fallen into awful vices and temptations, sometimes be- 
cause they have not been warned against them or because they have 
not been properly prepared. We will continue to have such con- 
ditions until there are more meetings of this kind, until churches 
and schools join in conferences and demonstrations such as this 
Farmers’ Week. Then may we hope for agricultural interests to 
prosper and the country to be a place of broad vision and noble 
living. 

Just a few words about the condition of the country church 
today. I have already indicated some of the symptoms. But thank 
God, the country church is not deserting the field. Though every 
other institution, the country store, the country physician, and the 
country factory, has deserted the country, the church is still there. 
Perhaps the country factory was there by the crossroads where 
they made some wagons and some plows. I remember in Northern 
Ohio not more than fifty houses clustered around a little village, but 
there was a little factory, two little factories, in fact, where in- 
dustrious men who did not have work all the year on the farm could 
find employment in the winter. There was a little country store. 
There was community interest—a debating society, a literary 
society, a singing school, and all those delightful social functions 
that drew us together and made us one. That is all over. I went 
back to that community just a few years ago and those factories 
and stores were closed, and the people were getting their goods 
from mail order houses in the big cities. 

The trouble with us is that the church has been starved. The 
country church is doing more for the uplift of our race, for the 
money invested in it, than any other institution in the world. You 
have permitted your ministers to be neglected and half-starved, you 
have not looked after them with the same care and attention that 
you have other institutions in which you are interested. I come 
from Illinois, one of the richest states in the world, agriculturally, 
I believe. There, $425 an acre was refused for an 80-acre tract of 
land. That is going some, when we talk of farm values. Do you 
know what we paid our preachers in that section, in the 225 
churches that I visited two years ago? We paid the miserable sum 
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of $837.35 a year, on the average. I say shame! How far does 
that go in these days of high living? You will go out and pay four 
or five thousand dollars for an automobile and then give only five 
dollars towards that little country church. I want to tell you that 
as a financial investment the best way you can keep up the price 
of your land is by keeping up that little country church that lies 
closest to your land. What is it that puts a price on soil? There 
is some soil in Arkansas that is richer than Illinois soil, I suppose, 
but it is not so valuable. Why? What makes the difference? I 
will tell you. The character of the people makes the difference and 
what institution of all others makes character? The church. In 
the west there are some plains and prairies that are almost inex- 
haustible in richness, like Egypt of old. Why do you not go out 
there to live and bring up your families? You do not want to 
take your families there; you think too much of them, and it could 
not be home. What is it that is keeping up the price of soil? I tell 
you it is the church behind it. Wherever you find country churches 
receiving proper support and an interest being taken in them you 
will find that the land is high. I will take you to the Rock Creek 
community in Illinois where people will not sell at any price. 
Why? It is because of the country school, and the country church; 
they have community interest. They have one of the best high 
schools in the state. The young men and women going out to that 
country high school eight miles from town and graduating from it 
have the best records of any young people in the state for high 
school education. And that is not all; they have an agricultural 
experiment station; their minister lives there; they have lecture 
courses, farmers’ clubs, singing schools, debating societies and 
there is scarcely a night in the year that those church doors are 
not open and the bells ringing because of some entertainment there 
for the community. 

When I came to this meeting I left my book of notes that I use 
to speak from, so I am just speaking this afternoon extemporane- 
ously. Maybe it is a good thing because we thus talk face to face 
and we are accustomed to people talking to us that way. But let 
me get back to the money question. I tell you, friends, I want to 
appeal to you farmers. I want to appeal to you people to help sup- 
port the country church, and if you live in town and your farm is 
out in the country, what you ought to do, as owner of that land, as 
one interested in keeping up the price of that land, is to contribute 
towards the support of the church in the country community as 
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well as the church you are supporting in town, and if you do not, 
you will see the price of your land go down. The country church 
is, as I said a moment ago, the institution for the uplifting of people 
towards the vision of things that makes clean minds, into an atmos- 
phere of fellowship and sympathy. It is this kind of society that 
puts the price on things, and it is not the bare things themselves 
which come out of the ground. 

I think in speaking of this I should tell you of an experience 
that happened to me not long ago. One of the leaders in our 
church was from a little country town. I went to see him, went 
into his bank, and he said to me, “Mr. Adams, I want to show you 
what we have been doing back here in our director’s room.” I 
went to the room and found it fitted up elegantly with beautiful 
furniture. I turned to him and said, ‘‘Elder, when will it be that 
we can have such things and such surroundings to work with in the 
country church, when will that time come?” He hung his head— 
we have the same old pews. Here he has these fine things for his 
business. You have fine machinery and think more of it and of 
the shelter of your hogs and cattle than you do for the moral and 
spiritual welfare of your boys and girls. I am just talking brass 
tacks this afternoon. And that condition will continue as long as 
we have hundreds of dollars for automobiles, and pennies and 
nickels for the Lord. 

I want to speak just a moment or two longer. I want to tell 
of what we can do in the country church. I want to say that it is 
because of the country church that these city churches can do some- 
thing. They ought to do a whole lot for the country church, for if 
it were not for our country churches the city church would soon die. 
If any of your people are from the city you put that down because 
it is true. You take any of our church records, I do not care which 
one it is, and you go down through the columns and notice the addi- 
tions in membership. I suppose you have the same columns we 
have. One column denotes the members that came in the church 
by confession of faith and another column indicates those that have 
come in by certificates from other churches. If you take any city 
church of any denomination, I don’t care what it is, and go over 
the records you will find that the number that came in by letter 
is larger many times than the number that came in by confession of 
faith. Whereas in the country church you will find very rarely 
where people were received by letter but they have to go out and 
teach them the life of God and bring them to Him by confession. 1! 
was out in Hutchinson, Kan., not long ago to a state agricultural 
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congress; I was entertained by our pastor and he said that in his 
church since the first of August—it was about the last of November 
that I was there—ninety-eight Presbyterian families had moved 
into Hutchinson, Kan., from the towns about there. Sixty of this 
number are church members, identified with our church, and the 
other thirty-eight are families that are naturally identified with 
the church. There is a little church of itself that has come in from 
the country roundabout. And so I say that the city church owes 
it to the country church to send us strong men, her laymen up there, 
to help in this work and to help preach in these country churches 
and to help them see the vision. 

When you talk about the country church question do you know 
we are only getting back to the old problem and things that we have 
lost sight of? Take that word parson; ‘“‘parson” and “person” have 
the same root meaning. The parson was the leading person in the 
community in which he lived in those old Puritan times. He was 
the leader in everything, in social life, in spiritual life, in educational 
life. He was also teacher of the school. He was the one that 
stood back of everything. He was the parson, the person of the 
community, and when I am pleading today for the church to get 
back in that old Puritan idea I am not pleading for new things, I 
am not talking anything new, I am distinctly orthodox. It was 
then that the parson was the adviser, he was the man that was 
looked up to. I do not want you to look up to me, I am not talking 
in that spirit, but I want you to realize today and I want you to 
tell your minister, if he is not here, that he has a leading place in 
that community, and I want you to help him get up into that place. 
And so the task of the country church is largely getting back again 
to this realization of the church’s place in the world. And then 
~ again, last of all, the church, as someone said, is the soul of civiliza- 
tion, and if our civilization is to be safe from materialism if our 
country is to be a great nation instead of a great congregation, if 
our country, to my mind, is to stand and is not to fall, as other 
Republics have fallen, it can only be, as we realize that the church 
of Jesus Christ is the soul for all advancement, giving impetus, giv- 
ing heart, giving love, giving vision to the boys and girls, and so 
keeping their hearts and minds set upon the things that are infinite. 
So do you not see the tremendous task we have before us for the 
country church? 

Again, let me say that the church must minister to the 
country. She must realize her obligation. Sometimes on our 
church announcement we will see this statement: Services will be 
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held in such and such a church at such and such an hour. That is 
not the right way to put it. You worship God in the church; that is 
the only thing you can do in the church. But the place of service is 
the six days that are outside of that church. But we never can 
do this until we realize this great vision, until we realize the great 
importance of the tremendous task that is upon us, that the church 
is not to be ministered unto, but to minister and give her life. You 
take that old Bible that we all love, God’s book, God’s word and 
soul, and you can just put it all into two words—the whole gospel 
in two words. As long as a man is away from God the message 
is “Come,” God’s love speaking it out. But when we have accepted 
this wondrous gift of God, then God has another word for us, and 
that word is “Go,” and we have not been going. We have been 
content to make the churches a kind of mutual admiration society. 
We have been content to put the emphasis upon the church and not 
upon Christ, until all over this country we have this kind of religion 
(I do not like that word but I still use it, for we all know better) — 
a kind of “churchianity” instead of Christianity, and until we get 
our vision upon this task and not upon the instrument that is to 
be used in bringing in God’s Kingdom, we will only selfishly exist. 
The church must realize that the farmers are God’s men. If there 
is a man in the world that has to be honest it is the farmer. You 
cannot cheat the soil; if you do you lose money. You must be 
honest. And so I say the farmer is God’s hired man, and God is a 
sympathetic landlord. The farmer is working together with God 
throughout the seasons of the year. God is giving him the show- 
ers and God is giving him the strength and God is giving him seed- 
time and the time of the harvest, and he is working out God’s plans, 
and he is knowing more and more by conferences of this kind, and 
understanding more and more the laws of God. 

And then, last of all, we must constantly exalt the spiritual! 
ideas, and in this age in which materialism has seemingly intoxi- 
cated our civilization we need to lift men up and up and up, that 
they may realize ‘‘that a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth.”’ 
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THE RURAL CHURCH. 


(Rev. Charles King, Ashland, Mo.) 


The great national problem of today is the rehabilitation of 
rural life, while the great religious problem 
is the salvation of the rural church. 

The rural districts in all the settled 
portions of the United States are losing in 
population, and our rural churches are on 
the decline, both in numbers, spiritual 
power and usefulness. Many thousands of 
churches have died in recent years, and 
many more thousands are in a sick and 
dying condition. This situation calls for 
careful diagnosis and immediate repair. 

Thousands of our choicest young men 
and young women who go from the country 
to the colleges do not return, but find their 
life work in the cities and in the towns, and in their choice of a 
calling they are but carrying out the life plan and ambition of their 
fathers and mothers and are finding the place toward which all 
their college training and environment has led them. In this de- 
plorable exodus from the country many of our churches have suf- 
fered irreparable loss, both in their leaders of the present and in 
their prospective leaders of the future. 

In some rural communities there are few young people and 
especially is there a dearth of young men. In five rural churches 
which I have served in recent years the resident membership num- 
bers 283. Of this number 124 are men and boys, 74 of them being 
heads of families and all past fifty years of age. These 74, repre- 
senting 74 homes, have only 19 sons who are now identified with 
these churches. These figures fairly represent conditions on many 
other fields. 

There is in all our rural churches a general indifference to- 
ward religion, and the obligations of church membership are by 
many regarded with absolute unconcern. The rural church is re- 
cruiting but few men for the ministry, and is developing but few 
preachers of marked ability and spiritual power. 

It is the general opinion that our young men are not respond- 
ing to God’s call to preach. This does not cover the situation. The 
fact is God is not calling them. If He calls, they will answer. The 
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long continued spiritual ill-health of the church precludes the free 
operation of the Spirit of God in recruiting the ministry, and in 
making the ministry effective. A weak church makes a weak 
ministry, and we need look for no ministry of greater efficiency 
until it has a better parentage. 

Strange to relate, from these sick and dying churches comes 
no call of distress. As a rule they do not fear death, and have no 
particular concern for the future. The people seem to be reconciled 
to their losses, and the prospect of death occasions no apparent 
alarm; as a matter of fact, the people seem not only to be reconciled 
to, but entirely satisfied with, conditions. 

There are few religious books and magazines, some denomina- 
tional papers and plenty of Bibles in the homes, but all pass unread 
and unused. 

This decline of our rural churches is mainly due to the decad- 
ence of faith, and now is the crux of the whole situation. 

We cannot overestimate the value of the rural community and 
the rural church when we consider the fact that at the present 
time about seventy-five per cent of all the leaders in the various 
activities of life are born and reared in the rural districts and small 
towns. This is the nation’s base of supplies, and from thence 
comes its leaders—the people who rule the world. 

John R. Mott says: “The cities cannot be relied upon to 
furnish the Christian leaders of the future. The work of the 
country church must be carried on with efficiency and power in 
order to insure the raising up of sufficient Christian forces to culti- 
vate the city fields.” 

To face the fact soberly and honestly, to discern the causes of 
decay and to apply the remedies—this is the privilege and the 
imperative duty of all the Lord’s people. In the words of Kenyon 
L. Butterfield “The country church faces a crisis.’ He also says, 
“T hold that the problem of the country church is the most im- 
portant aspect of the rural problem. It touches the highest point 
in the re-direction of rural life.” 

On August 10, 1908, President Roosevelt, in the development 
of one phase of his conservation policy, appointed a commission on 
country life. In appointing this commission he had this to say: 
“No nation has ever achieved permanent greatness unless this 
greatness was based on the well-being of the great farmer class, 
the men who live on the soil; for it is upon their welfare, material 
and moral, that the welfare of the rest of the nation ultimately 
rests.” 
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The integrity of all religious institutions and of our national 
existence itself is dependent upon the integrity of our rural popu- 
lation and our rural institutions. Paganism in the country will 
most surely bring paganism in the city. If we lose the rural church 
we lose all, and along with religious decay and paganism will come 
national decay and national extinction. 

The interest in the problem of the rural church is of very 
recent origin, although the problem has existed for many years. 
This interest is now nation wide, though it is by no means nation 
deep. This interest is found, for the most part, among the lead- 
ers in denominational affairs, but strange to say, it has not yet, 
in any considerable degree, reached the rural churches. 

Practically without exception, it is insisted that the rehabili- 
tation of rural life must precede the salvation of the rural church. 
The eall is for “better farming, better business and better living.” 

It is also proposed that social, recreational and educational 
functions be included in the program of the church’s activities; that 
the church provide entertainment for the entire community, that it 
employ the Y. M. C. A. program of recreation, and that it provide 
instruction in scientific agriculture, domestic science, sanitation, and 
other subjects of rural life betterment. 

The experts also suggest that a great central undenominational 
church be substituted for the local denominational churches. This 
will not solve the rural church problem nor will it meet the needs 
of the present rural population. 

An undenominational church is not likely to be a New Testa- 
ment Church, and without fidelity to the Scriptures it cannot enjoy 
the favor of God. Outward evidences of prosperity are not certain 
evidence of a New Testament Church. The spiritual extinction of 
the church may go hand in hand with its physical extension. 

Without qualification, I insist that the rural church shall find 
its salvation, not in supplying the material, but rather in supply- 
ing the spiritual needs of the people whom it seeks to serve; The 
rural church must keep close to the Gospel and close to the ground 
if it would fill the mission for which it was designed. 

Until recent years the rural church has been a great soul-win- 
ning institution, now it has professions of faith. We are having 
frequent accessions to membership, but they are adding but little 
to the spiritual power and working force of the church; we are in 
so much haste in our soul winning that we try to land our converts 
with one jerk of the arm, and consequently they are seldom con- 
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verts at all, merely accessions to the church. A quick conversion 
leads often to a quick desertion. A few orthodox questions answered 
in the affirmative do not necessarily make a convert. 

The tragedy of modern evangelism is not that converts are 
hand picked, but alas, that they are handmade, Hand-picked fruit 
ought to be the very best, but much unripe fruit is spoiled in the 
picking. The personal work such as is usually perpetrated in the 
evangelistic campaign is a fraud and a crime, and the prospective 
convert gets a gold brick. This kind of evangelism may promote 
outward prosperity, but brings inward decay. The membership of 
the church grows, but the New Testament Church disappears. 

The time has come when we ought to be honest with the un- 
saved. The only effective evangelism is the kind that grows out 
of a warm heart, that honors the Word of God, that finds access to 
a throne of grace, and that takes account of the necessity of a new 
birth. This kind of evangelism is the glorious plan of God. 

The supreme need of the rural church today is the fear of 
God. Without this all other remedies must fail. Whether in city, 
town or country, the Lord’s people have forgotten God. They have 
few spiritual aspirations, they have little love for Christ and little 
love for a lost world. The Presbyterian Survey in Illinois has this 
comment: “The abandoned church is a silent witness to a com- 
munity’s decadence of faith in God and love of His House.” With- 
out repentance and a real turning to God there is no salvation for 
the rural church. The Lord’s people must learn to have less zeal 
for gold and more zeal for God, less zeal for play and more zeal for 
prayer, less zeal for self and more zeal for service. 

Another great need of the rural church is a vision of service. 
The rural church sometimes lives very much to itself and has but 
little concern for its own community and for a lost world. If it 
will give itself to the service of the people—all the people—its per- 
petuity is assured. Every member of the church ought to press the 
claims of Christ upon all, and the command is to go out into the 
highways and hedges and compel them to come to the feast. 

The rural church must have frequent gatherings. At least 
one meeting on every Lord’s Day is absolutely essential to the 
prosperity; and this service must be for all the people of the com- 
munity. It ought to be the aim of the rural church to have every 
family in the community in the Lord’s House on the Lord’s Day. 

It is a fact that there is much unconsecreted wealth in our 
country churches. If country people would have the favor of God, 
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they must pay God what they owe Him—the rent on the land. 
Religion demands not only consecration of soul, but also consecra- 
tion of soil. 

All missions and denominational benevolences must have a 
place in the rural church program, if it cares to live. 

The rural church needs indoctrination. Scriptural indoctrina- 
tion of the Lord’s people will be no hindrance to Scriptural pros- 
perity. If the church fails to indoctrinate it will soon fail to 
propagate. 

The rural churches must have good Bible schools. In many 
of our churches the Bible school is in either partial or total eclipse. 
Its parentage is recognized by all, and its orphanage is the shame 
of many. 

The rural church needs a testimony meeting. It is essential to 
individual Christians, Christian progress, and to church progress 
that some frequent opportunity be given the Lord’s people to relate 
their Christian experiences, and to testify to the grace of God. 

The rural church must find and train local leaders. Next in 
importance is the preaching service; this is the pastor’s chief con- 
cern, and great opportunity. 

The rural church must cultivate its marginal people. The 
marginal people of the community—those living on the margin of 
the church’s territory and those living on the margin of existence— 
must not be neglected by the rural church. To neglect them is to 
neglect a field which, if cultivated, will enrich the whole church. 
All the unchurched, the foreigner and usually the tenant and the 
hired man, belong to this class. 

The rural church must encourage better living. The need of 
better living on the part of country people is recognized by all 
except the country people themselves. It is considered one of the 
fundamental needs in the rehabilitation of rural life. 

The rural church needs mothers. It cannot be denied that our 
rural districts are in great need of mothers—women of piety and 
common sense, who will bring up their children in the fear of the 
Lord; who will instruct their sons in the nobility of manly virtues, 
and their daughters in the dignity of womanly graces and mother- 
hood; who will teach their children the delight of honest toil and 
wholesome recreation and whose ambition will be to keep them on 
the farm. 

Another great need in the rural community is a crop of babies. 
As a rule, this crop is in inverse ratio to other crops. 
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The rural church needs boys. The Lord’s people must find 
some way to keep their boys on the farm. The boy who in youth 
is “worked out” for his father’s gain, will, in manhood, “strike 
out” for his own. He must be given a square deal. 

Our rural churches are, almost without exception, greatly in 
need of better and more serviceable houses, with Bible school and 
lecture rooms, better lighting and heating plants, better seats, more 
song books, and by all means better care of the church building and 


premises. 

A women’s meeting, promoted by the women of the church for 
all the women of the community, can be made to serve the church 
and the community in many ways. These meetings may combine 
social, educational and devotional features. Missions, benevolences, 
temperance, child welfare, good literature and other matters of 


material and religious concern may properly have their considera- 
tion and support. 

The rural church can well afford to promote an occasional sing- 
ing school. The old-fashioned singing school can be made to con- 
tribute greatly to its prosperity. 

Everywhere there is need of a sustained policy of scriptural 
discipline in the fear of God and without the fear of man. The 
church, which is the body of Christ, like Lazarus is full of sores; 
its health is impaired, its progress is impeded and its strength is 
gone. Without discipline there will be no restoration. The opera- 
tion may be severe but the patient will survive, and the remnant 
that is saved will enjoy the favor of God and the respect of man. 

Good roads may be of great service to the rural church. From 
the Missouri State Board of Agriculture Bulletin of the Highway 
Department (May, 1912), I quote the following: ‘All business 
and all classes of property are more or less affected by road con- 
ditions. The question of good roads is, therefore, at the present 
time, one of the most vital with which he have to deal. There are 
churches which, in some seasons, are almost abandoned because of 
bad conditions of the roads. Good roads may not be the whole 
solution for prosperity and happiness of country life, but they are 
a part of it—and a very necessary and important part of it.” 

The rural church may properly encourage some social and 
recreational gatherings. The Lord’s people in the rural community 
are not meeting their obligations to themselves, to the young people, 
and to the neighborhood generally, unless they provide some social 
and recreational gatherings for all. The Lord’s people must 
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also interest themselves in farm improvement and every phase of 
rural life betterment. 

A general and early revival of religion is the only hope of the 
rural churches, and without it all our programs will fail. The 
problem must be solved, not by the experts, but by the aspirations 
and insistent call of the Lord’s people. 

A resident ministry and longer pastorates are greatly needed 
on the rural field. The grouping of our rural churches is also 
greatly to be desired. 

It is time for us to rediscover God and return to our first love; 
it is time for us to rearrange our schedules, and give God a place 
on the program; it is time for us to readjust our values and put 
God’s Kingdom first. We must honor God’s Word; we must take 
time to pray; we must keep the Lord’s Day holy; we must go to the 
Lord’s House to worship; we must pay God what we owe Him; we 
must bear testimony to God’s grace; we must supply the world’s 
need; then will His Kingdom come and Zion will prosper. The 
family altar and the family pew are in almost universal neglect and 
decay. These bulwarks of private and public devotion must be re- 
established without delay. 


ADDRESS. 


(Rev. Clarence E. Hatfield, Hoberg, Mo.) 


There are times when to talk religion is merely a waste of time. 
I have always thought that when a man is 
milking a cow and the cow kicks and upsets 
the milk and the milk goes down Brother 
Jones’ boot leg, that would be an awful poor 
time to talk religion to Mr. Jones, but if 
you come along and see that, and you had a 
cow that kicked you sometime in the past, 
and you know how to break the animal of 
her habit and tell Brother Jones, then when 
that is done he will listen to you while you 
talk religion. If he has been trying to raise 
barley or some other crop where the land 
needs grass or cowpeas to bring it into the 
production it ought to enjoy, and the 
preacher has given just a year or two to these problems that Mr. 
Jones needs to have solved, and he can go out to the farm and 
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hitch his horse to a post and go in and help Mr. Jones and show 
him about these things and encourage him, the cause of religion 
will be set forward. How do I know this to be true? I have seen 
it tried and I know it will be a success. 

What I have said is true from the pastoral standpoint, and 
until we do establish that personal interest from the preacher to 
the man and from the man to the preacher, our country churches 
never will be what they ought to be. 

Our country church needs to take hold day by day. It has only 
been one-seventh of a week. The young people of every community 
ought to be gathered in that community, and if we do not we admit 
to ourselves that we haven’t talent, and we cannot do that. We 
cannot admit that we haven’t talent in every community throughout 
the length and breadth of old Missouri and the question of develop- 
ing leadership is settled when we do that. We ought to bring the 
young people together in amusement and recreation in the com- 
munity, and I say when you do this you cannot get too much religion 
in it. And the opportunities to so do that come throughout the 
year, the Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, Washington’s Birthday, 
Christmas and New Years. At every opportunity bring them in 
and let them have something to do. There is one community ia 
Missouri on Thanksgiving Day where 400 people sat down and 
ate dinner and had a splendid time. On the Fourth of July last 
there were two thousand people, under the direction of the church 
of that community who sat down and had dinner and spent the 
whole day long, not in shooting fire crackers, but in looking at and 
listening to a program put on by the young people of that com- 
munity, and the next Sunday following that—it was.a very warm 
day—the church didn’t hold the people who came out to services 
and there were two meetings held, one in the church and one out- 
side. Why was it? It was the Fourth of July meeting just a little 
while before. And so of these things, one leads to another. That 
is what happened in one community. As a result the people wanted 
a better road to go to church. In other gatherings held, these little 
social occasions, they began to talk about such things, about county 
needs, and began to get at them in that township. The parish I 
speak of is 12 miles long by 10 miles wide and it has seven churches 
in it, but this particular one has benefited in that) way and the 
others are following it up, and the work is going on now quite 
rapidly. After the people had discussed better ways of getting to 
church and better roads, and wanting better roads to get to church 
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over a movement started throughout the township, and the first 
thing anyone knew there were petitions up to the county court 
asking for an election to vote bonds to build rock roads in the 
township. They held an election and after the vote was counted 
there was no doubt of it and 90 miles of rock road were built in that 
township last year. Of course, we are not competent to judge of 
our own spirituality, but we do believe that the men of that com- 
munity are just as good today as they were years ago when they 
had a man drive fifteen miles to preach to them, and during all of 
that time they had no regular preacher, and we do not think they 
have lost any desire for service. 

Then, too, we ought to try to give the boys the same things, 
the joys, that the city boys have. I really think that most of you 
are farmers living on the farm and have something to do on the 
farm, and we have been told that the boy who follows the plow, 
drives up the cattle and milks, and all that sort of business, has 
exercise enough, but, as a matter of fact, it is not the right kind 
of exercise, it is not what he loves. What he needs is to gather 
with his chums and hit the punching bag and jump and romp 
around as the town boy, and that is what he loves. This is in keep- 
ing, it seems to me, with the services that our Savior performed 
when He was here in the world, and that He would like to have you 
and I perform, that we take hold of the boy and be a big sister and 
big brother of the boy on the farm. Why should they leave? They 
have everything that the town has and lots of things that the 
town has not. We have mail every day and telephones all over 
Missouri and godd roads and good schools. 


ADDRESS. 


(Prof. A. W. Taylor, the Bible College of Missouri, Columbia. ) 


We have heard so many good things this afternoon that there 
is little left except to elaborate upon some of the points already 
made. 

It was said that the salvation of the country depended upon the 
welfare of the rural district. JI wonder if there is not even more 
in that than we think. When the country boy goes to the city he 
takes with him, into a new environment, the old basic moral traits. 
If he is a rank individualist he will become one of the modern com- 
mercial pirates against which there is so much protest today. If 
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he thinks of all business transactions and of public welfare solely 
in terms of self-advantage when he is a farm lad, he will think of 
them in the same way when he becomes a part of the big complex 
business interests and a citizen in a municipality where there are 
so many advantages to be gained through political manipulation. 
Thus if the farmer should be a sort of primitive individualist in his 
attitude toward the community instead of being so well Christian- 
ized in his moral ideals that he puts public welfare by the side of 
private welfare, he will be the same sort of a selfish business man 
and politician when he gets into the city where his selfishness 
becomes so much more inimical to public welfare because life is 
so much more complex and men live and work less to themselves. 

But we are here to talk more specifically about Missouri 
churches, especially about our rural churches. We have found that 
in this State only about ten per cent of all our country churches 
have resident pastors. For illustration, take the Baptists and Dis- 
ciples, two of the strongest religious bodies in the State. They 
have together some 3,500 congregations and not more than 600 of 
them have resident pastors. Now, the country church can no more 
succeed without efficient pastoral care than can the town church. 
What is there about farmers that makes them less in need of church 
oversight and pastoral care than grocerymen and carpenters? For 
what reason can it be argued that a city church cannot succeed with- 
out a resident pastor but a country church can? Our rural churches 
are dying in many cases for lack of resident pastoral leadership. 
The speaker who said they were not afraid of death was right in his 
diagnosis; too many of them are afflicted with the paralysis of in- 
difference due to lack of leadership and the ideals that the man 
who is trained to be a church expert, i. e., the pastor could bring, 
if he was resident with them, and gave them something of himself 
and his organizing ability as well as his sermons. After all, the 
sermon is not the only consideration in church life. It is paramount, 
perhaps, but it is only one phase of the religious work of a congre- 
gation. That of organized work is only a little less important, and 
the sermon multiplies its power immensely by being delivered to a 
congregation that is “tuned up” by the interest that comes through 
effective organized and active church life. 

We are told that there are not enough preachers. I am inclined 
to think there are too many churches. If there were not more than 
one country church for every three miles square of farm region 
and a parish system were adopted, we would have much less trouble 
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about ministerial supply and about church finances as well. The 
average parish of that size would include about 350 people—not 
too many certainly for a church, but instead we have three or four 
churches within reach of the same farm and such a division of 
interest that none of them is able to support a resident pastor. 
Thus they suffer from malnutrition. Why do we have this state of 
affairs? Because we each love our denomination better than we 
love our common Christian obligations to the community. Perhaps 
this is because we have not been brought face to face with the 
social obligations of religion as we have to the intellectual. Our 
creeds have been matters of belief, more than of action. There is 
more in our common faith than in any one of our creeds. In the 
great essential things that make for life we are agreed, why cannot 
we work together for them? I believe intensely in a community 
church in place of a denominational church. Nor do I think we will 
be called upon to give up any conviction to have a community church. 
Let each keep his own creed, but let us organize our community 
church for that Christian service in which we all agree, then by 
doing the will, we will more perfectly learn the doctrine. That was 
the advice of the great founder of the church universal. I supply a 
little country church thirteen miles from the railroad. Everybody 
goes—there is nowhere else to go. They come to hear me once a 
month, then go to hear three other men the other three Sundays. 
They all look alike to me, and to save my life I cannot tell from their 
lives which is the “ist”? and which is the “ian.”’ They are all good 
Christians, at least one church furnishes just as good Christians as 
does another, but we have no organized Christian life in that 
community capable of meeting community needs, and not one of 
the four churches is fulfilling its obligation to the community. We 
do not fight each other any more, we are working under a white 
flag; bye and bye we will raise the Master’s red flag of the cross 
and will unite in our common faith and for a common task in that 
community, for after all we are all His disciples and the things that 
divide us do not in a single case reflect any moral differences. 
There are four things, it seems to me, that we need to put 
stress upon in our efforts to better country life and to keep the boys 
on the farm. One is to have a community church and a resident 
pastor. The second is a country school that trains for country 
life and for farm interests more than for scholastic promotion and 
literary ideals. If we wish the children to love the country we 
must teach them to appreciate the country as much at least as they 
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do books and the things that are to be found in towns alone. We 
must give scientific instruction in elementary things of farm life 
and educate them to be farmers more, even if we have to give less 
attention to preparing them for entrance to the town high school. 
In the third place, and this is a point we have ignored all too much, 
there must be more attention paid to recreation for the youth. This 
is one of the greatest opportunities offered the whole rural life 
movement today. Young people must associate and they must play. 
It is denial of nature to deny it, and it is a loss of the most open 
natural opportunity to fail to take advantage of it for moral and 
community welfare work. The church I spoke of a few minutes 
ago is always crowded with young people—there is no other place 
to go. A community center would be a great factor in the lives of 
those young people and I hope we are going to have one some day. 
There we could use their recreational and social interests as a 
means of education through entertainments, lectures, musicals and 
good reading and we could utilize the most open opportunity offered 
in the life of the youth for moral training. If it is not directed to 
good it may run wild and to the bad. The fourth and last point I 
have to make is that of co-operation. Co-operation is the thing to 
live by in these days. The bread and butter problem is the funda- 
mental problem to all of us, and nothwithstanding the great rise 
in farm values and in the price of rural products, the average 
farmer is not yet getting too much for his hard labor. But he 
wastes a big annual profit through lack of co-operation. Every 
business he trades with uses the co-operative interest, he must use 
it for self-protection as well as self-advantage. When we get eco- 
nomical co-operation in the country we will have an open highway 
to every other kind of co-operation. The idea will leaven all rural 
life if it is seen to pay. It will make for the co-operative school 
and a combination of church interests. But even that must start 
with an ideal, for the ideal always must come before the practical, 
and I appeal to the churches in the country to furnish the ideal— 
for it is the ideal of Christianity. 
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REPORT OF SESSION DEVOTED TO THE RURAL 
SCHOOL AND THE FARM HOME. 


THE RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM. 


(R. H. Emberson, Department of Rural Education, University of Missouri.) 


People are beginning to realize that there is a country school 
problem. Before much can be done in the way 
of improvement, the actual conditions of these 
schools, their inefficiency, their failure to meet 
community needs, must first be made known. 
One of the most difficult things to accomplish is 
to get people to realize that these schools have 
not kept pace in the general progress of the 
country; as educational institutions they are in 
a state of arrested development. 

The rural school of pioneer days served its 
purpose. Then the mother in the home and the 
father on the farm gave instruction in practical economics and 
manual training. Under those conditions the “three R’s’ were 
sufficient, as the real training in life was imparted in the home. 

That the rural school does not meet the demands of modern 
conditions must be evident to everyone who has given the matter 
any consideration. With the coming of scientific inventions and 
scientific farming it has ceased to hold its place as an educational 
and social factor. Farmers are interested in good roads, rotation of 
crops, maintaining the fertility of the soil and improving the breeds 
of live stock, but it is very seldom that a community is vitally inter- 
ested in building up the rural school. 

No one favors consolidation of rural schools more than myself. 
I have advocated this plan in season and out of season and have 
worked with untiring energy for such organizations. I challenge 
anyone to show a more active interest in the matter of consolidation 
than myself. "Yet, I am frank to say that there is still a place for 
the one-room rural school. If these schools could be housed in 
comfortable buildings, given good equipment and a good well- 
trained teacher they could do much to prepare the children for 
their place in modern life. 

In order to arrive at a more definite understanding of the 
conditions of the rural schools of this State I recently sent out 250 
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blank reports asking for certain information. These schools repre- 
sented the best and the poorest as well as the average found in sey- 
eral of the best counties of the State. 

The combined report of these 250 schools shows the following: 

Number of pupils enrolled, 6,059. 

Number of pupils in 7th and 8th grades: boys, 224; girls, 346. 

Total, 570. 

It will be seen that the enrollment of the two upper grades is 
about nine per cent of the total enrollment. It is safe to say that 
there is not more than four per cent of the total enrollment of 
these schools in the eighth grade or last year’s work; that is, out of 
every hundred children enrolled in these schools, only four, on an 
average, finish the course. 

Three-fourths of these schools report that the stove is placed in 
the middle of the room. 

Seventeen out of every twenty report that there is no jacket 
around the stove. 

One-fourth report the drinking water as bad. 

These schools were asked to make mention of any improve- 
ments contemplated during the school year of 1912-13. About 
one-half of them responded to this question. 

Following are some of the things being attempted and the 
number of schools making effort along each line: 

Ninety-one schools were attempting to get more books for 
library. 

Twenty-six schools were attempting to get stove jacketed. 

Fifteen schools were attempting to get schools cleaned. 

Fourteen schools were attempting to get some means of venti- 
lation, 

Fourteen schools were attempting to get better blackboards. 

Twelve schools were attempting to get individual drinking 
cups. 

Eleven schools were attempting to get better desks. 

Nine schools were attempting to make better classification of 
schools. 

Nine schools were attempting to clean yards. 

Six schools were attempting to do some work in domestic 
science, 

Four schools were attempting to hold parents’ meetings. 

These reports show the poor material conditions of a very 
large number of rural schools and it also shows that about one- 
half of the teachers are making no effort to improve them. 
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In the solution of the rural school problem it is necessary first 
to get people to understand the real conditions of these schools 
and then to create an ideal toward which all should strive. This 
work should begin with the child. Children should know what a 
well-constructed school building is, how the desks, stove, boards 
and maps should be arranged; they should understand the necessity 
of ventilation and how it should be done, also the necessity of pure 
drinking water; they should know what are the conditions of a 
modern rural school and should have some idea about school sanita- 
tion and decoration; they should be able to see how their own 
schoolhouse and grounds could be improved and they should 
understand the disadvantage under which they are placed. When 
children are once interested in this matter it will be easy to reach 
the homes, and when the homes once become interested changes 
for the better will soon be made. 

Had good school conditions and higher ideals been taught 
the children of this State twenty years ago, the problem would not 
be so difficult at the present time. 

A recent number of one of the St. Louis dailies contained an 
editorial on the city’s progress during 1912. The first thing men- 
tioned was the large number of homes; second was the splendid 
school system; third, the fine school buildings; fourth, the good 
condition of the banks. 

This is the way the school system is regarded in a large city. 
The homes were placed first, which is right and proper, but the 
schools were considered second in importance. One would hardly 
know where to look for a sentiment of this kind in a country com- 
munity. The building is usually the poorest in the district, the 
grounds are unattractive and the school as an institution receives 
so little attention that one would scarcely know that it is in 
existence. ‘ 

In conclusion I wish to say that the rural school problem is not 
alone one for the educator. It must be studied by men and women 
in the midst of life’s struggles. It is the duty and the privilege 
of every citizen to try to understand the nature of this problem and 
to assist in its solution. 
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DIFFICULTIES IN BUILDING UP A RURAL SCHOOL. 


( Miss Tillie McHarg, Columbia.) 


First of all, I wish to state that what I have to say does not 
apply to the district in which I am now teaching—the Robinett 
school. I have the hearty ‘co-operation of the school board and 
most of the patrons. The board provides everything needed as far 
as it is able to do so. 

I have met with these difficulties in other schools, however, and 
other teachers not so fortunate as myself still have them to contend 
with. 

One of the first difficulties we meet with is the poor material 
conditions existing in the rural schools such as cold houses, un- 
comfortable desks, poor ventilation, uncurtained windows, lack of 
sanitary conditions and a lack of anything to cultivate the child’s 
taste for the beautiful. 

Another difficulty is poor equipment—no maps nor globes, no 
sand table nor table for concrete work. Should the school happen 
to have a case of maps, they are not usually hung where they can 
be used and not infrequently the teacher is afraid to use them for 
fear they will fall down on her head. 

As a rule, there are no reference books on Geography, History 
or Agriculture, no supplementary readers and the library, if there 
is one, is usually very poor. A good deal of money has been spent 
for encyclopedias and unabridged dictionaries which the children 
cannot handle nor use to any advantage. 

If the teacher makes an appeal for better things, her requests 
are often given no consideration at all and sometimes she is told 
that she has been employed to teach the school and not to make 
suggestions. 

It is claimed by many that our course of study does not meet 
the needs of the rural communities. If this is true, I wish to say 
that it is not the fault of rural teachers. The course is made out 
at Jefferson City and the county superintendent and teachers are 
expected to co-operate in carrying it out. I am not unmindful of 
the beneficial effects of a wide use of a State course of study, for 
by it the State system is made uniform and more effective. How- 
ever, on the other hand, teachers are left little option in the matter 
of presenting subject matter that is best adapted to meet the de- 
mands of a special community. Rural teachers are seldom con- 
sulted as to the contents of the course of study, 
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Poor attendance is another cause of unsatisfactory work in 
the rural schools. We cannot do good work when children do not 
attend regularly. Often this is not the fault of the child; it may be 
due to the indifference of parents or the bad condition of the 
roads. 

There is a city school problem as well as a country school 
problem, but we do not hear much about the problem of the city. 
Why? Because the city is in close touch with the school system 
while on the other hand the country community scarcely knows that 
it has a public school system. Cities are putting time, money and 
talent into the solution of their problems while the country is doing 
very little. In any small town, the public school building is the 
most imposing structure in the place, while in the country these 
buildings do not compare favorably with the best barns. 

The boards in the cities and towns have regular meetings and 
keep their eyes on the school work. The school patrons’ associa- 
tions are co-operating with the school boards and teachers for the 
advancement of the city schools. No such meetings are held in the 
rural districts. On the contrary, patrons in rural communities too 
often accept the report of the child concerning the success or failure 
of the school. There is no other important business concerning 
which grown people would be willing to accept the judgment of 
children. 

In most country schools the enrollment is small. This is un- 
fortunate from a social standpoint. However, a small school, if 
properly housed and equipped, might be a great factor for good in 
the community. No rural school board should boast of having a 
cheap school. The ideal should be the very best that can be 
afforded for the boys and girls. The board should not boast of how 
little money it has spent but of how well the funds have been spent. 

Many of these difficulties could and would be overcome if the 
school boards were not so handicapped by lack of funds but as 
long as any disinterested person can go to the school meeting and 
vote on the school levy, our rural schools are going to have these 
difficulties to contend with. 

The greatest benefit that has come to our rural schools since I 
began teaching is the law compelling rural districts to levy at least 
forty cents on the one hundred dollars valuation. They cannot run 
an eight months’ school on a less levy. If the Legislature would take 
this power of voting on the school levy out of the disinterested 
parties’ hands, we would have good schools. 

A—20 
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Much of the blame for the poor conditions in our rural schools 
is charged up to the teachers. As a teacher speaking for teachers, 
I will say that we may have our faults and shortcomings; we may 
not be as well prepared for our work as we should be, but seldom 
do we get any encouragement in the way of an increase of salary, 
long tenure of position or even sympathetic support in order to 
make an improvement. I do not wish to plead an extenuation for 
the teachers but I do wish to say that we cannot solve this great 
problem alone and it is pertinent to ask what are the school board 
and patrons doing to make the rural schools any better? 


THE CO-OPERATION OF PATRONS. 


(CW. T. Hupe, County Superintendent of Schools, Montgomery County, Mo.) 


To most of us it seems self-evident that the hearty co-opera- 
tion of patrons is absolutely essential to the success and progress 
of our schools. A proper discussion of the subject, it seems 
to me, demands a discussion of the causes of the absence of 
interest on the part of patrons. To answer the question, how to 
secure co-operation, imposes the necessity of discovering and re- 
moving the causes of its absence. Therefore a part of my paper 
deals with this phase of the subject. 

Certain conditions are dependent upon the patrons and certain 
improvements and reforms essential to the welfare and progress 
of our schools must come directly from or through the patrons. 
When I became county superintendent, I worked hard with the 
teachers to improve conditions and bring about better teaching in 
our schools. We succeeded to some extent, but I soon discovered 
the teachers were not responsible for all the defects and inefficiency 
of our schools, and that some improvements and some remedies 
must come from and through the patrons. I use the term ‘“‘remedies” 
advisedly, for it is a fact, and a lamentable fact, that our schools 
and our school system have long and greatly suffered because of 
certain faults and defects which must be remedied or corrected 
before our schools can do the work they should do. Now, do not 
hold up your hands in horror, or mob me because I said our school 
system needs “‘remedies.”’” And do not charge me with being car- 
ried away with the articles in the Ladies’ Home Journal. I am 
not. I have for several years been advocating and fighting for 
some of the very reforms the Ladies’ Home Journal is urging. 
Permit me to digress just a little here and say that while the 
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articles referred to may be in some respects unjust or exaggerated, 
they are in many respects opportune and will have a salutary effect. 
It is time we were awakening to some defects and evils in our system 
and practices. It is time we were effecting reforms and improve- 
ments that will stop the physical and mental slaughter of our boys 
and girls and that will help them to their true heritage. I want to 
say, however, that the teachers and school men are not alone re- 
sponsible for these defects and wrong practices of our educational 
system. I take it that, besides teachers and school men, I am speak- 
ing to many patrons, and I want it understood that to a consider- 
able extent the patrons are responsible for these conditions, and 
their correction must come through and by your hearty co-opera- 
tion. In a certain district in my county the school had been very 
poor for several years; the teacher was popular because she took 
the pupils through the books very rapidly and gave high grades, 
regardless of whether the pupils did any work or not. Later, we 
succeeded in getting a real teacher for that district who did the 
best work ever done there, but she was very unpopular, and was 
thwarted in her efforts to bring about the much-needed reforms 
because the parents would not support her. It was a lack of co- 
operation through failure to understand or appreciate good work, 
preferring high marks or grades to good work and honest grades. 
This is only one example of many every county superintendent could 
give, but it shows that parents often are responsible for wrong 
practices in our schools and that their co-operation is absolutely 
essential to the correction of these faults. 

Again, the material improvements of our schools, the finances 
for providing proper building and equipment and for securing well- 
qualified teachers, come directly from the patrons, and without 
this support our schools must fail. This matter of providing money, 
the matter of taxes, often is a very sensitive one and the point where 
it is often the most difficult to secure the necessary co-operation. 
We must have stronger support here. Salaries must increase in 
order to secure and hold well qualified teachers. Here the re- 
sponsibility is directly and urgently upon the patrons. Many of our 
troubles and defects will be successfully met and overcome when 
the salaries become sufficient to command the services of better 
talent in the teaching profession. 

I said that the teachers and school men are not responsible for 
all the faults of our system, but I would not have you understand 
that they are not responsible for much that needs improvement. 
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We as teachers are to blame for much and have a greater responsi- 
bility than many of us are aware or willing to assume. Sometimes 
I am not surprised that we do not have the interest and support 
of parents when we are doing so little that deserves their support. 

If we expect the co-operation of parents we must make efforts 
and render service that merits support. Inefficient service on our 
part often is responsible for a lack of interest on the part of parents. 
We need a higher standard for teachers, better trained teachers. 
The Legislature should give us a minimum age limit of not less than 
twenty years. Children can not command the respect and support 
of the pupils or parents; neither can incompetent teachers, though 
they be as old as Methuselah. These are some of the causes for 
the absence often of co-operation. They are defects of our system 
which must be largely remedied from within. I have dwelt on 
them because to treat a malady successfully we must know its 
nature. To treat a state of indifference on the part of patrons we 
must understand and remove the cause. But aside from this we 
often find on the part of patrons a lack of interest, a state of 
lethargy from which they must be aroused before we can secure 
their co-operation. What will awaken them? Only one thing. 
That is to cause them to see how the proper training of their chil- 
dren is dependent upon their co-operation, how the success of our 
schools is so largely determined by the hearty and intelligent sup- 
port of the patrons. The one way is through the child and the 
child’s welfare. Some one has said, “Take a child by the hand 
and you take the mother by the heart.’”’ Interest the boys and girls, 
arouse their enthusiasm by better teaching, by the teacher coming 
in real touch with their lives, and you reach the patrons. If our 
work in the school room were real teaching in place of merely 
hearing recitations, if the child were more deeply interested by 
vitally relating the work to the child’s life, there would spring up 
an enthusiasm among the children and spread to the parents all 
over this land that would, I believe, bring us the improvements 
needed. 

We have a country district in Montgomery county where the 
board paid the teacher more than was paid to any grade or high 
school teacher in the county. In that district they voted more than 
the limit for school purposes and when I told them that the Con- 
stitution of the great State of Missouri safeguarded their boys 
and girls against too much education by limiting them to 65 cents, 
they said, “Then we will raise it by subscription.” One man 
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offered to give $25. Two or three in that district, when they paid 
their taxes, complained that their school tax was not high enough. 
This hearty co-operation came through the pupils because they had 
a fine teacher, a good school. We have other districts, however, 
that vote the limit of 65 cents or more and where we have splendid 
co-operation. 

The county superintendent may use the county papers to reach 
the patrons and arouse interest. The teachers may have entertain- 
ments, get the patrons together at the schoolhouse and create 
interest. We hold about fifteen rural graduating exercises in the 
county each spring. These are well attended and interest is created 
by the program and by the talk of the county superintendent. Dur- 
ing the year in connection with my visitation I hold night meet- 
ings all over the county at the schoolhouses, churches and halls. I 
use a stereopticon and illustrate and talk school improvement, edu- 
cation, etc. The lantern and pictures insure a good attendance and 
make more impressive that in which I wish to interest them. A few 
times the school board met immediately at the close of the meeting 
(having me to meet with them) and proceeded to provide for the 
improvements, I suggested in my talk. 

I can not go into detail in discussing this night work, but I have 
secured some very gratifying results in the way of better interest 
and co-operation. This, however, is hard work; to work all day 
visiting schools and then work several hours at night consumes 
energy very fast, but it is worth while. It is an opportunity of 
doing great good, inspiring the boys and girls and arousing interest 
among the patrons. Sometimes the strain of the work is almost too 
great and I nearly give up, but when I think of what a great oppor- 
tunity it affords, I feel like I must keep on and make use of it. 
The problem of getting in touch with the patrons is partly solved by 
the night meeting, but the territory is too great and meetings can 
not be held often enough, besides it works a man to death. To suc- 
ceed with this work requires much energy, great faith, abundant 
love and enthusiasm. 

Now, I have been rather general in my discussion and have 
not gone much into detail or given many specific examples of co- 
operation secured through the means suggested; but time would 
not permit me to do so. Do not understand that the methods men- 
tioned never fail, or that a revolution can be brought about in a 
short time. I have many times been greatly discouraged because 
I failed to get the response or co-operation I felt my efforts de- 
served, while other times the response was most gratifying. 
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In conclusion I would say to teachers and superintendents: 
Have courage, have faith, have great love. Those will beget ear- 
nestness and enthusiasm that can not be resisted. It means sacri- 
fice and the losing of your own life in your work, but it is a noble 
cause and you will find your life again in the larger and more 
complete lives of your boys and girls. 

To patrons I would say in conclusion: Do not forget that the 
success or failure of our schools and our school system depends to a 
great extent on your attitude, your co-operation or lack of co- 
operation. Stand close by us, give us your friendly criticism and 
sympathy, your support and encouragement. Not for our good, 
but for the sake of your children or your neighbors’ children; know- 
ing this, that the success and future welfare of our children and 
of our country and nation depend on how well we co-operate in this 
great work of education. 


SOME CHANGES NEEDED IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 


(Geo. W. Reavis, State Rural School Inspector, Jefferson City.) 


Quite frequently we hear the charge that with all the advance- 
ment that has been made in educational work throughout the coun- 
try, the fact remains that our rural schools have not only been neg- 
lected and overlooked, but that they are only “marking time,” and 
that in many cases they are in a far worse condition than they were 
forty or fifty years ago. 


“Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning; 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry vines are running.’’ 


Unlike the days of old when fifty or sixty strong boys and 
girls and young men and women were there to make things lively 
for the teacher, we see within only a dozen boys and girls and a 
young girl still in her ’teens with a very meager education and less 
professional training as a teacher. 

While it is true that in many cases conditions are no better in 
the rural schools than they used to be, there are forces at work 
having for their object a revitalized and revolutionized country 
school, and with these proposed changes I am in hearty accord. 

Some of these needed changes are as follows: Increasing the 
school funds, and improving the method of apportioning the same; 
close supervision; consolidating several small districts into one; 
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separating school officials from politics; decreasing the number of 
school directors in a county; the introduction of elementary agri- 
culture and domestic science into the curriculum; a modern heat- 
ing and ventilating plant in each room; a sanitary water supply, 
and a house arranged for carrying out the work in agriculture and 
manual arts. While we are agreed that many of these changes 
would prove beneficial, we are all agreed that in order to carry out 
these plans successfully we need an improvement in the teaching 
force and a more permanent tenure. It is folly to expect inefficient 
persons who are still in their ’teens and who have not learned to 
govern themselves to be leaders in the great work of revitalizing 
country life and country schools. We are in great need of persons 
of mature mind who are efficient leaders that are in sympathy with 
rural life and rural conditions and who are willing to devote their 
entire energies to the uplift of the rural school, the rural church, 
and the rural home. This is necessary to attract and hold our 
boys and girls on the farm. 

I would rather my girl should learn to become a good home 
maker, to sew, sweep, dust, bake, wash the dishes—in short, be a 
good home maker—than to learn so much that she cannot use in 
this life that now is. For what shall it profit a man if he should 
gain a wife who could read all the Latin ever published, demon- 
strate all the propositions in Euclid, and yet lose his own good 
digestion, or what would a man give in exchange for a good home 
maker? 

We need less about the geography of foreign lands and more 
about the composition of our own soil, and how to restore its fertil- 
ity; less about cube root and annual interest, and more about how 
to feed and care for stock; less about the rivers of the world, and 
more about a pure water supply in our homes. 

In order to carry out this plan we need a few rural schools 
established in every county, having in connection a small tract of 
land, on which would be found the home of the principal of the 
school. This farm should be a model experiment station in agri- 
culture toward which farmers in the community could look and 
from which they could learn many valuable lessons. 

The school room should be properly lighted and heated and 
provided with the necessary appliances for carrying out the work. 
The library should contain, in addition to the good literature and 
history, and science, ali the free bulletins published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in both our State and Nation. This would be 
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an excellent source from which to draw material for essays and 
compositions in language and grammar work, and at the same time 
be learning the best methods of the various phases of farming. 

The teacher of this school should be paid by the year for his 
services and the salary should be sufficient to attract a well-trained 
‘man who would devote his entire time to the school work of his 
district, and during vacations he could exemplify on the small farm 
the best methods, and work in connection with the farm adviser in 
stimulating an interest in better crop productions. The teacher 
should be elected for a period of three to five years and so long as 
he makes good he should feel secure in his place, as the banker, the 
doctor, the merchant or the lawyer, since the efficient teacher would 
render a service as valuable to the community as any of those 
named. When conditions require it an assistant should be pro- 
vided to do part of the work and extend the course of study in 
such a way as to bring the school work, the home and community 
into closer relationship to the material improvement of each. 

Not all rural schools should soon take on this new condition, but 
many should, and in order to carry out the plan more money and 
a higher rate of tax should be allowed. There is something wrong 
with our system of taxation when one rural school maintains an 
eight-months term on a levy of five or ten cents on the hundred 
dollars valuation while another is forced to pay sixty-five cents and 
then can support only a six or seven months school. I think we 
need a county unit for school taxation and then it would be possible 
to give each district a square deal in the matter of school ad- 
vantages. This seems to me to be just and right. 

We would sum up the needs of our rural schools as follows: 
First, in most cases more money; second, better teachers and better 
salaries with a more permanent tenure; third, larger school units 
and a small tract of land and house owned by the district and 
occupied by the teacher; fourth, a modern, well-lighted and venti- 
lated building equipped with all the necessary appliances for suc- 
cessfully carrying out the work in agriculture, domestic science, and 
manual arts; fifth, a county unit of school taxation. 
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CONSERVATION ON THE MISSOURI FARM. 


(Mrs. Mabel Miller, Osceola, Mo.) 


Elbert Hubbard has told us that the two best elements of 
mankind are the tendencies to love and 
labor. We all agree with Mr. Hubbard, but 
would add that conservation means a great 
deal to us today and still more to the man 
of tomorrow. To be sure, love is the great- 
est part of man, but we can not love our 
fellow beings without in some way serving, 
and to serve is to labor and to labor is to 
work. 

Work for mankind is every individual’s 
duty, and most people’s pleasure, as the 
busiest folks today are the happiest. The 
idler represents the miserable individual 
and a class of unrest. For proof that man 
loves his fellow beings we have but to look at the farmer. Why 
does he till the soil, why produce grain and live stock? Not merely 
because he loves the soil or produce, for he does not raise corn 
because he loves a crib of corn, or buy and raise stock because he 
loves live stock, although he may care for it in a way, as we all have 
our preference in lines of work. The man does not lose sleep, or 
leave his comfortable fireside to go down to the farrowing pens and 
work with the young pigs or lambs just because he loves them. But 
he loves life and he loves to help produce these things which have 
life. He labors, not only for his personal profit but for the good 
of humanity, because he loves his family, his neighbors, and the 
masses who must have food, shelter, and raiment. In this work is a 
huge degree of conservation. 

The surgeon does not operate on the human body because he 
loves to cut and sew, but he performs operations and disinfects 
the wound, then proceeds to dress it. And why? Because he loves 
human life and wishes to conserve it. The stockman conserves the 
life of the brute, and hence builds a bank account for himself and 
family, and saves useful animals for the needs of humanity. And 
so it is from love and labor to conservation. 

Conservation is the one great need of today, but tomorrow’s 
generation will need the results of our conservation more than we 
need conservation at the present time, 


Mrs. Miller. 
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All work done not for the good humanity is work done in vain. 
It is not so hard to earn or accumulate as it is to take care of 
things or to conserve them, that is, make them go as far as possible 
for our own and other’s welfare. Conservation, I say, should be 
the watchword of every man and woman. I would like to see the 
word “conservation” placed on a pennant and the pennant fly from 
ocean to ocean and from pole to pole. 

The human mind fails fully to conceive, and the pen lies help- 
less when the needs of Missouri soil are considered and when we 
attempt to write of these things. But what are we as farmers doing 
for Missouri soil? As good as it is, the fact is driven home to us 
that soil building and road building are Missouri’s greatest needs. 
Farmers, conserve the soil. Breed and raise livestock, destroy the 
weeds as soon as they begin to grow. Practice deep and winter 
plowing, stop washes, tile your low land, rotate your crops, and 
fertilize, eternally fertilize. 

Farmers should encourage conservation of Missouri streams 
in the way of building levees, erecting dams and installing drain- 
age. Harness the rivers for power; eliminate overflows, and drain 
for reclamation. 

We need more railways in Missouri. Many of the counties 
are as yet untouched by rail, and we can not completely conserve 
without railways. It takes capital to build a railway, but today 
the railway helps build the farmer. The freight rates may at times 
be appalling, but we had better pay the price than do without serv- 
ice. Inferior service excels none at all. 

The lack of conservation in the live stock world is tremendous. 
Consequently we have high-priced food and much inferior meat. 
At the same time there is decreased production and increased popu- 
lation. This will be remedied in a few years, but all live stock 
producers will have to do their share in the work. ‘This first step 
is the conservation of the heifer calf. In the corn-belt states a 
bill will soon be before the legislatures asking that this step be 
taken. Should this bill generally become a law it would go far 
toward checking the cattle shortage. Correct breeding and sanitary 
conditions will also aid in solving the cattle supply question. The 
more systematically and scientifically we breed, water and feed, 
the greater the conservation of our live stock. The horse world 
has found that a rusty nail will cause lockjaw, an infected tooth or 
bad feed, sickness and perhaps death. Therefore every known 
preventive or precaution is used to conserve the horse family. 
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Disease has swept out hundreds of herds—and many bank 
accounts—because conservation was neglected in the swine world. 
In many little ways conservation leads to wealth. Take, for in- 
stance, the crops from orchard and garden. We can, by merely 
canning and evaporating what our gardens grow produce enough 
food in summer to serve our tables throughout the year. 

All the meat surplus from the farm might as well be cooked and 
canned or cured, all with very little expense and with work that is 
forgotten in the pleasure of doing it. Yet so many families sacrifice 
their farm products at low prices, and supply their tables with 
inferior food bought at high-priced rates. Then they insist that 
farming does not pay, that all the talked of profits are spent for 
food and machinery. All this time their machinery is rusting in 
the fields. Missouri lumber is too cheap, and stone and concrete 
too plentiful to neglect housing the products and machinery of the 
farm. 

Conserve in the household. Iam tired of seeing the good wife 
carry heavy buckets of water, when it has been demonstrated that 
any house can for $15 have a little water system of its own. We 
had better sell the scrub cow and install a tank and faucet with a 
drain pipe. The wife’s health is worth more to the farmer than all 
else on the farm. With modern machinery, labor for man and 
woman is greatly reduced. Thus the natural life is prolonged. 
People should live longer. The average life today is ony 34 years, 
and men are at their best at from fifty to sixty-five years. We 
need more older people. We need their brains, their mature judg- 
ment born of long experience. 

So I say, conserve human life, energy and love. It is for the 
American of today to conserve the home. It is not alone the low 
wage that impoverishes the bulk of the working class; it is the lack 
of knowledge of spending judiciously what they make a lack of 
conservation. 

Farmers, take up the cry of conservation. Know, live and 
practice it. Then pass it on from man to man. 
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THE WOMAN ON THE FARM. 
(Miss Pearle Mitchell, Columbia.) 


I noticed when one of the speakers gave it as her opinion that 
young married people should stay at home and 
not “go gadding about,” that all the men in the 
audience applauded. Again, when she said that 
a woman should give far more attention to the 
calico house dress and have fewer “dress-up” 
clothes the men still applauded more. Where- 
upon a lady near me said with doubtful expres- 
sion, “One would suppose these husbands were 
very much abused, but I assure you they are not.” 
I quite believe she was right, though my knowl- 

feats MC enee edge along this line has come from observation 
and theory, since I do not possess one of those household articles. 
However, this is merely by the way, for my talk has to do with the 
woman side of the question, which to me is more important. 

It is my belief that much of the unrest and dissatisfaction 
among the women and young people in the country comes from 
lack of conveniences in the farm home and lack of social diversion. 
If a great deal of thought and planning and a small amount of 
money were expended in labor-saving devices in the house, the 
weary housekeeper’s nerves and strength would not be so taxed. 
So simple a thing as a cupboard between dining room and kitchen 
doors on either side through which food and clean dishes could be 
passed, would save many steps, while a stool, which, when not in 
use, may be pushed under the kitchen table, on which the cook may 
sit while preparing vegetables, rests tired bodies. The oil cloth 
or linoleum on the kitchen floor is a wonderful saving of work, and 
to those of us who possess the fireless cooker it is an indispensable 
joy in the culinary department. The masculine portion of my audi- 
ence knows what a bugbear stove wood is, and where was ever the 
man, though he proverbially “cannot do without dining,” that ever 
submitted graciously to the demand for “stove wood,’ when he is 
rushing off to the plowing or reaping, when his wife frantically calls 
after him, “Oh, John, I have nothing to cook dinner with.” “You 
must get some chips or cobs—or something, I can’t stop,” comes 
back from the distant John. You notice, too, that he said ‘“‘you 
must get” the fuel. Don’t you think this wife would have been 
justified in serving him as did a spirited woman I heard of, who 
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prepared everything, set it on the fireless range and then attended 
to other duties until 12 o’clock. When her spouse arrived she 
pointed to the cold range and said, ““My dear, I decided today to 
prove to you that this stove will not cook without fuel.” So get a 
fireless cooker, provide an oil or gasoline stove and then defy your 
wives to give you bad dinners. Another comfort is a screened 
porch, which makes a pleasant summer dining room and sitting 
room. It costs little compared to the pleasure that it gives, and 
these things are not beyond the reach of the modest income. 

The human animal is a social being which demands the com- 
panionship of its kind. Diversion is necessary to the physical, 
mental and moral welfare of humanity. Monotony dulls the intel- 
lect and makes sluggish the vital forces, and the tendency of the 
strenuous demands of farm tasks is to make “Jack a dull boy.” 
Hence, there should be some form of social amusement to counteract 
this influence. Distances and lack of time prevent much inter- 
change of visits, and the roads are often bad. We must, however, 
more and more centralize our divisions, making the school and 
church the focus, and combining our social interests and establish- 
ing a good fellowship and neighborly co-operation. Literary clubs 
fed by the traveling libraries, home economie clubs, where house- 
wives can exchange experiences and solve domestic problems, and 
rural life clubs where the whole family finds a place. Let these 
clubs have annual or semiannual picnics or open meetings with all 
the good cheer country people so well understand, and where is 
“Joy unconfined” and the relaxation may tide over many a weary 
day. I should not mind an occasional moving picture, provided it 
had the elevating tendency. Travel pictures always interest, even 
the ubiquitous tramp who steals yards of bologna sausage, which 
in turn trip up passerbys, who join the policeman in the chase 
of their victim who finally runs off in the automobile of a million- 
aire. It creates a laugh, relaxes muscles and brain and we know 
“‘a little nonsense now and then is relished by the wisest of men.” 

Let us hasten the day of good goods, the community school and 
church. The world has come to the rural dweller through the tele- 
phone and rural delivery and he gets out to the world by means of 
the automobile and interurban railway. There is no dress distine- 
tion, and no longer is “reuben” the butt of the city wit. The 
farmer is fast coming into his own and finding his rightful place 
among those who have achieved success. 
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REPORT OF SESSION DEVOTED TO THE COUNTRY 
NEWSPAPER. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY H. F. CHILDERS. 


(Mr. Childers, who acted as chairman of the Meeting, is Editor of The Troy Free 
Press and The Columbia Herald.) 


This conference has taken up some of the problems of rural 
life, and I am glad to see so many peo- 
ple here this afternoon when other 
questions of vital interest are to be dis- 
cussed. I do not know whether you 
have taken the trouble to look through 
the program of the week on this sub- 
ject, but one thing that attracted my 
attention when I first saw the program 
before it was submitted to the printer 
was that especially the three depart- 
ments that are called upon to discuss 
this subject of rural life and the better- 
ment of rural conditions are the church, 

H. F. Childers. the school and the country newspaper. 

Now, I do not know whether you gave the matter the same 
attention that I did, but it seems to me that comes mighty near 
comprehending the little world that we country people live in, and 
I speak as a country newspaper man. The church is a great factor, 
of course, in building up and ennobling and beautifying and mak- 
ing better our rural life, and the school has its place and the editor 
has his sphere. But, if you will pardon me for being perhaps just 
a little bit egotistical on that subject, it occurs to me that the 
country newspaper man is the practical preacher of the three; he 
certainly has the greatest opportunity. He addresses more people 
week by week than either the preacher or the teacher. His oppor- 
tunities, I say, are greater, and if he does not take advantage of his 
opportunities, then he misses a great deal in life that he might 
otherwise make use of. 

This afternoon the newspaper men of the country are going 
to talk to this gathering for a while on this subject of the better- 
ment of our rural life. I know that you will enjoy what they have 
to say. I am acquainted with the gentlemen, I believe, who are 
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here this afternoon to speak to you. I am acquainted with all of 
them and know them personally, know of their work and know of 
the positions they hold in the communities where they live, and 
it is a pleasure to me to be associated with them in newspaper 
life in a professional way. 

The first speaker of the afternoon is President of the Missouri 
Press Association, whose home is at Fulton. I have known him 
for years. I honor him as a friend. I esteem him very highly as 
a professional brother and I am sure that you will all enjoy listen- 
ing to what he has to say. I have the pleasure of introducing Mr. 
Ovid Bell of the Fulton Gazette, who will address you. 


THE COUNTRY PAPER AND THE FARMER. 


(Ovid Bell, President of Missouri Press Association and Editor The Fulton Gazette.) 


The country life problem, I think, will solve itself. I do not 
mean to say, however, that these confer- 
ences are not helpful to its solution, for I 
know as well as anyone could know that the 
results are always beneficial when thought- 
ful men gather together to consider a given 
problem; but I do mean to say that we in 
America always prove adequate to the emer- 
gencies and conditions which we have to 
meet, and that though we sometimes spend 
a long time on the road to a special reform, 
we ultimately arrive, and in consequence the 
tribes of men are made happier and the 
world becomes a better place in which to 
live. Therefore I say confidently that I be- 
lieve that I will solve our country life problem, just as I believe 
we will solve the other great problems in our national life. 

It is rather a departure, I should say, for the relation of the 
country newspaper and the farmer to be considered at a country 
life conference—or, for that matter, for the country newspaper to 
be considered at any conference. It is a regrettable fact that too 
many persons regard the country newspaper as a nuisance, if not 
actually a menace, and the editor a public malefactor—until it 
becomes desirable to suppress something which the public is en- 
titled to know, when, on the instant and for the instant only, and 
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then for reasons of policy, the newspaper becomes an exalted in- 
stitution and the editor a man of vast importance. Hence, the 
utter novelty of the subject which I am to discuss is one of the 
reasons I am glad to be here. 

Isolation is the greatest bane of country life. The fact that 
farming requires a man and his family to live more or less apart 
from other persons and deprives them of free social intercourse 
with those who are congenial is the most valid objection to the 
most important of all the occupations of men. Man is essentially 
a social animal. He was created that way. We are told in Gene- 
sis, “The Lord God said, it is not good that man should be alone; 
I will make him a helpmeet for him.” It is the longing for social 
life and social activity which causes our country girls to go to town 
to work in homes, factories, stores and offices, and makes our farm 
boys leave honorable, healthy, dignified labor in God’s out-of-doors 
to become cogs in the machines in the factories of our great cities. 

We are overcoming the isolation, however; and that fact of 
itself encourages me to believe I can look through the dark glass 
now before us and see the time when farm work and farm living 
will be again what it was during the colonial period of our national 
life, when, as our Virginia forbears used to say, “most of the 
people who amount to anything live in the country.” The auto- 
mobile, the telephone, the parcel post, the daily mail and the 
newspaper are eliminating the isolation of farm life. Presently 
we shall have small farms, intensive agriculture, good roads and 
country high schools, and then, I take it, there will be no necessity 
for back-to-the-farm agitation. 

The country newspaper is doing much of the pioneer work 
which must be done before this happy condition becomes an ac- 
tuality ; and knowing the spirit of the modern, progressive, sincere 
country newpspaper man, I feel I can tell you with absolute as- 
surance that the country newspaper is going to be even a larger 
factor in rural life development. The country newspaper man is in 
elbow-to-elbow contact with the plain, substantial people of the 
country, and understands their moods, responds to their impulses, 
knows their needs, and though too often hated and too often dis- 
trusted, represents them in his newspaper more honestly and more 
effectively than any other agency. I am sure you will agree with 
me, therefore, when I say that the responsibility of the country 
newspaper in assisting to solve the country life problem is to be 
compared in greatness only with its opportunity to render service. 
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Now, a great many of us disagree as to what a country news- 
paper should contain. I suspect every farmer present thinks he 
could conduct any newspaper he reads a great deal better than the 
editor does. Doubtless all of us agree, though that the country 
newspaper ought to be the news vehicle—the mirror, as it were— 
of the community in which it is published; that is to say, it should 
give the news that is fit to print of both the town and country 
which it tries to serve. I think it ought to do more than this, but 
if it does this it will help to lift the isolation which shrouds farmer 
folks, thereby bringing them into closer touch with their neigh- 
bors and broadening their outlook on life. Accordingly the farmer 
and the country newspaper are brought into a very intimate rela- 
tionship, and since the relationship is intimate, it should be in- 
spired by sympathy and confidence. 

You are aware, as I am aware, that there is much distrust in 
the world. Possibly, because I am the editor of a country news- 
paper and sometimes am forced into personal contact with it, I 
feel there is too much distrust of the purposes of newspapers and 
newspaper editors. Candor also compels me to say that there are 
country newspapers which deserve distrust, though that is not a 
reason why all country newspapers should be distrusted. The 
man who is able to select seed corn, or to judge of the beef- 
producing possibilities of a calf, ought to be able to discriminate 
between the newspaper which is entitled to respect and confidence, 
and the one which should be considered with suspicion. The news- 
paper which is entitled to respect and confidence is the one which 
makes an intelligent effort to get the news, prints the truth, re- 
jects fake and disreputable advertising, does business on a busi- 
ness basis, and which is too strong and too fearless to be controlled 
by selfish interests, and too large to be the personal organ of its 
editor. Let me tell you, too, that you farmers, you who are a part 
of the reading public, are as much or more to blame for the exist- 
ence of the wrong kind of newspapers as any other agency, for if 
you would withdraw your patronage from them they would cease 
to exist. 

Now, let me tell you that the great majority of the country 
newspapers in Missouri are entitled to your respect, confidence and 
patronage. The great majority of them are published by men who 
have high purposes and who are animated by unselfish motives. 
Some of you may not know it, but it is true that the country 
newspaper business is respectable. More than that, most of 
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the country newspapers of Missouri are conducted by men who 
could make a great deal more money with a great deal less 
labor if they were engaged in other work. I know of my own 
knowledge that the editor of a country newspaper in Missouri 
—an ordinary county-seat weekly at that—had an opportunity 
less than a month ago to go into work in St. Louis which 
possibly would have made him rich in a few years, and that he put 
it aside because he wanted to stay in the town in which he is living 
and continue the work which he is doing. I have no doubt the 
same thing has happened in the experience of many of the better- 
class newspaper editors of Missouri. I have told you this that you 
may know that the modern country newspaper editor is not an 
Ishmael, and that I might lay the foundation for the statement 
that the right kind of co-operation on the part of the farmers of 
Missouri with the newspapers of the State will benefit both, and 
at the same time measurably increase the well-being of the people 
and the wealth and importance of the State. 

Co-operation between the farmer and the country newspaper 
will still further advance the live stock interests of Missouri and 
advancement of the live stock interests of the State is part of the 
country-life problem in this commonwealth. My friend, W. L. 
Nelson, who, besides being Assistant Secretary of the State Board 
of Agriculture, is one of the editors of the Bunceton Eagle—the 
best country newspaper in this country, size of the town in which 
it is published considered. This newspaper has done much to en- 
courage the breeding of pure-bred stock in Cooper county, and to 
the Nelson Brothers and their work, I am sure, is due much of the 
fame of Cooper county Shorthorns. Every saddle-horse man in 
the country knows that Mexico is one of the greatest saddle-horse 
markets in the world, though not all of them know that Rex Mc- 
Donald and most of the other A-grade horses which have been sold 
at Mexico were foaled on the rich pastures of the northern part of 
Callaway county. The reputation which Mexico has as a horse 
market was obtained through the publicity work of the Mexico 
Ledger, edited by Robert Morgan White and his son, Mitchell 
White, and the Mexico Intelligencer, edited by Rufus Jackson. 
Paris, in Monroe county, is getting a national reputation as a place 
where saddle horses are trained, due to the fact that the town has 
two of the best country newspaper men in the State in Jack Blan- 
ton of the Monroe County Appeal, and Thomas V. Bodine of the 
Paris Mercury, both of whom are doing splendid work in encourag- 
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ing the live stock industry of Missouri. My own county of Calla- 
way is acknowledged to be the banner mule county of the universe, 
and the fame which it has gained in this particular is due in part 
at least to the work which was begun on a Fulton newspaper ten 
years ago by one of the first farm and stock news reporters ever 
employed on a country newspaper, and which has been kept up by 
his successors on the same newspaper. Numerous other country 
newspapers in Missouri have real farm and stock news depart- 
ments—among them nearly all of the newspapers in Boone county 
—and the day is not far distant, I predict, when every live, pro- 
gressive country newspaper in the State will be eager to get and 
publish farm and stock news. 

Publicity is one of the greatest forces in the world, and prop- 
erly utilized, it will help mightily in solving the country-life prob- 
lem. Why, a few years ago the Bunceton Eagle started a move- 
ment to name the farms of Cooper county, and now that county 
probably has more named farms than any county in the United 
States. The movement is spreading to adjoining counties, and in 
a few years, no doubt, the majority of the farms in Missouri will 
have names. I believe farm conditions in Callaway county have 
improved since the newspaper of which I am editor established its 
farm and stock news department. I believe one of the results of 
the development of that department is greater pride on the part 
of the farmers of the county in their farming methods. If this is 
true, it is worth the work that has been done and the money that 
has been spent on the Fulton Gazette, even though there have 
been many discouragements to face and many obstacles to over- 
come. 

Sixty and seventy years ago the country newspapers devoted 
their pages almost exclusively to politics. Then there came a time 
when those news matters which obtruded themselves on the 
editor received slight notice, while in later years the country news- 
papers have been devoted largely to the publication of local news. 
Fifteen years ago local news consisted principally of reports of: 
the affairs of town people, country people and country affairs be- 
ing neglected, due partly to a lack of satisfactory news-gathering 
facilities, partly to the indifference of country people, and partly 
to the lack of appreciation of country life and country people. 
The telephone and rural mail delivery have brought town and 
country closer together, and with the country newspapers endeay- 
oring to get country news, the time ought not to be far distant 
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when the only differences between town and country will be in the 
closeness of the houses and the kind of work the people do—when 
there will be sympathy and understanding and unity of purpose 
between the citizens of our towns and the citizens of our farms. 

Just now there is a new movement in Missouri for better roads 
—and I may say in passing that the country-life problem in Mis- 
souri will not be solved until the principal highways in every coun- 
ty of the State are graded and macadamized. This new movement 
for better roads owes its origin to the knowledge on the part of 
some of the people that bad roads are doing more than everything 
else to impede the progress of Missouri. Do you realize that that 
knowledge was brought to the people through the medium of the 
country press? Do you know, too, that but for the country news- 
papers’ knowledge of the King road drag would never have reached 
the people who should know about it? Do you know, in fact, that 
practically every country newspaper in Missouri is a year-in-and- 
year-out advocate of better country roads, and that in many of 
the newspaper offices of the State clippings, news articles and 
editorials on the subject of good roads are kept ready for use in 
dull weeks? I do not know how long this has been going on, but 
it began, before I went into a country printing office as an appren- 
tice nearly twenty-six years ago. Do you wonder that sentiment 
for good roads in Missouri is growing; that cross-state highways 
are being planned, and that special road districts are voting the 
maximum amount of bonds they can issue for the purpose of 
building permanent roads? I tell you that the country newspapers 
of Missouri did practically all of the pioneer work in the good- 
roads movement, and today are carrying the greater part of the 
burden of the movement. I verily believe, too, if they should sud- 
denly agree not to mention the subject again, the movement would 
die in sixty days. 

I ask you now, what thanks have the country newspapers re- 
ceived for this work? And I will answer my own question—prac- 
tically none. Why, do you know that less than a dozen years ago 
farmers in a Central Missouri county organized a boycott against 
a newspaper which proposed that the county should issue bonds 
and build roads? In my own experience I have been roundly 
abused by farmers living a long distance from town because my 
newspaper urged them to drag the roads. I was doing something, 
too, that meant nothing to me, except the indirect benefit which 
would come through having the community benefited, while I was 
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urging them to do something that would benefit them directly by 
making their roads better and thereby enabling them to haul 
larger loads to market and at the same time save wear and tear 
on their horses and wagons. I have no doubt the other newspaper 
men here have had similar experiences. I am not seeking to mag- 
nify the troubles of the country editor, but I tell you in all serious- 
ness that after having a few such experiences the temptation is 
almost irresistible to surrender some of the things for which I 
have stood and to determine on a policy of following the line of 
least resistance; of telling the people what they want to know and 
saying only the things which will not offend them rather than 
telling them what they ought to know and insisting that they 
realize their opportunities and meet their responsibilities. 

What has been done in the way of promoting the good roads 
movement is being done now for better rural schools. Practically 
every newspaper in Missouri is an advocate of rural high schools, 
and though present conditions are not superlatively encouraging, 
I have no doubt that the work of the educators who are behind the 
movement, and the co-operation of the farmers and the country 
newspapers, will ultimately fructify in an educational system in 
Missouri which will be commensurate with the State’s resources 
and possibilities. The tax question, likewise, is related to this 
problem we have been discussing. Undoubtedly the Missouri sys- 
tem of taxation is the worst ever devised by rational men. It is 
unfair and unjust, and it imposes on the persons least able to bear 
it the greatest burden of supporting the government. Personally, 
I see no hope for remedying our tax evils in any other way than 
through a State constitutional convention, and I am glad to say 
that by far the larger part of the country newspapers of Missouri 
favor such a convention; and also that the probabilities are it will 
be held within the next few years. 

I might continue indefinitely and show to still greater advan- 
tage the work that has been and is being done by the country 
newspapers of Missouri to make country life more attractive, and 
also show you how you can benefit yourselves and the communi- 
ties in which you live by helping the country newspapers in gath- 
ering and publishing country news. But it is not necessary. You 
who are progressive enough to come to the seat of the State’s Col- 
lege of Agriculture to spend a week listening to lectures by experts 
in their own line of work will perceive the underlying, animating 
thought in this address—that is, that country newspaper work 
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involves earnest, thoughtful labor, and that it can be turned to 
your advantage if you will co-operate with the men who are en- 
gaged in it. I have aimed only to make you think—and if I have, 
I have done you, as well as my profession, some service. I thank 
you. 


ADDRESS OF C. L. HOBART. 


(Mr. Hobart is Editor of The Holden (Mo.) Progress.) 


This is one part of the great practical program of Farmers’ 
Week that is pure theory and opinion. The 
average country editor has a policy in re- 
gard to his farmer customers which he 
opines is right, but he does not know 
whether his policy is the best, or even a 
_ good one. Another editor pursues a policy 
vastly different, yet each man claims he is 
right, asserting that results justify his be- 
lief. Here are my theories and opinions 
and my reasons for thinking they are 
correct. 

First of all, the question must be set- 
tled, what is the mission of the news- 
paper? And I answer it according to my 
theory: Primarily to publish the news, to chronicle the facts. I 
take issue with the majority of the profession in the matter of 
editorial opinions. I claim they are not worth the paper on which 
they are written. One instance proves this to my own satisfaction. 
Two years ago the mill-tax amendment was before the people of 
Missouri. Certainly nothing could be said against that; surely 
not, after going over this magnificent plant of ours, the greatest 
University in the West. The only question should have been the 
size of the majority in favor. The press of the State stood 
practically a unit for the amendment. Columns upon columns of 
argument, sent out by the State schools and by that splendid body, 
the alumni of the University, were printed in addition to the 
personal adjurations of the editors. What happened? The people 
rose and swatted that meritorious amendment with the same spirit 
that they manifested toward the prohibitory amendment, which 
amendment, by the way, was sincerely and enthusiastically sup- 
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ported by three-fourths of the papers of the State. Don’t mis- 
understand me. I assert positively that the press has a power, the 
mightiest in the community, but it lies in its legitimate field—the 
publication of facts, the cold hard facts, the facts that hurt some- 
times, but are necessary for the public good. For instance, a 
country paper may editorialize, utter thundering phillipics against 
the violations of the law concerning the disposal of cholera hogs, 
but it will not have one-millionth the effect that the publication of 
a six-line item giving the name of the farmer convicted of violat- 
ing the law, especially if he happens to be a man of prominence in 
his community. It has long been a conceded fact that publicity is 
the great remedy for most of the diseases of our moral life, and 
the country paper has the same opportunity in its limited field as 
has its big brother in the large city. But publicity, especially in 
the case of the country paper, often means the loss of subscribers, 
advertising and job printing, with perhaps an occasional thresh- 
ing. I know, I’ve been there. 

Then comes the question, what is news? What items shall be 
chronicled for the interest of our farmer customers? Not easy 
to answer. Neither is the question, what is not news? The page 
known as country correspondence is not a complete answer, for in 
this mass of items in the ideal country newspaper, there is much 
chaff, much stuff that has no more right to be in type than the 
nauseating piffle that crowds the society columns of the metro- 
politan paper. But on the whole, country correspondence serves 
a great purpose, nothing more or less than fostering community 
interest, without which life would be barren indeed. ‘Look not 
every man on his own things, but also on the things of others” 
applies in the rural community more than any other place on earth. 
The correspondence page contains scores of little happenings, not of 
surpassing interest, it is true, but they are the lights and shadows 
of life’s great picture, not buried in a great art gallery in the dis- 
tant city but spread out before our gaze every day. This interest 
in the little, common every-day things of our neighbors may not be 
necessary for the growing of the best hogs or the most corn, but 
hogs and corn are not all there is to life. The correspondence page 
offers a great opportunity for the building of community interest, 
and the ideal newspaper overlooks no items of community move- 
ments. And these things are many, lectures, church and school 
entertainments, box suppers, debating societies, corn and colt 
shows and lodge gatherings. Social events, properly reported, 
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serve to stimulate interest in rural life, and aid in the “back-to- 
the-farm’” movement. Then there is a field of individual items 
that the country editors should industriously till. Quite often an 
item like this appears: ‘Tom Jones shipped a load of cattle to 
the city Tuesday.” A good item, real news, but is that all? Of 
course the first question is, what did he get for them? Also good, 
but is that all? Where and when did he get them? What did 
he pay for them and what did they weigh then? What did he 
feed them? What was the gain per day? Did he feed the same 
ration? Did he use a ration tried at the college experiment sta- 
tion, or did he find a better one? Did he encounter any problems 
that may affect his doing the same thing again? That six-line 
item may be expanded into sixty, every word fraught with deep 
interest to every farmer in that vicinity. The good that may come 
from such an item may not be calculated either in cash or in 
the stimulation of a desire for better farm methods. Was Tom’s 
success due to a ration recommended by the college experiment 
station? Then the publication of that fact will do 100 times as 
much good for the college as a two-column editorial on “Sending 
the boys to Columbia.” Every achievement of the farmer, every 
time he leaves the beaten path, every attempt at improvement, 
whether a modern home, the purchase of pure-blooded stock, 
phenomenal yields, the result of scientific methods, should be fully 
“covered” by the country paper. And let me emphasize, the plain 
facts will do more good than ten times the advice along those lines. 
It is simply a matter of human nature. Neither you nor I will 
take advice—we don’t need to, you know—but if you will show us 
something good that has been done, we will slip around quietly 
and investigate and then gradually, just to show you we will not 
be influenced by you, we will adopt it ourselves. 

To measure up to his field, the country editor must keep 
abreast of the march of things agricultural. He must be a reader 
of the leading agricultural papers and keep posted on the achieve- 
ments of the colleges and experiment stations. Otherwise he is 
liable to write an item like this: “Bill Smith, true to his investi- 
gating turn of mind, is trying an experiment in feeding a bunch 
of stock. He does not feed all corn, but adds cottonseed meal and 
clover hay in certain proportions. This is called a balanced ration 
and is something entirely new.” Or in speaking of late dis- 
coveries, he may include cowpeas as a soil builder. He may not go 
as far as one opinionated brother who wrote: “We don’t think 
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much of this high-falutin’ book idea of rotation of crops, but we 
do think that corn ought to follow wheat sometimes.” 

The editor who would be of benefit to his farming constitu- 
ency must have an intelligent acquaintance with the great move- 
ments that are revolutionizing the world. Probably no business 
today is surrounded by more perplexing problems than farming. 
The great economic movement which has brought a frightful dis- 
parity between the consumer and the producer gives promise of 
serious results. I am no prophet, but I can see, in the next few 
years, at least, nothing but an increase in the proportion of con- 
sumers to producers. This, with its collateral problems, places 
still greater responsibilities on the farmer. There must be farmers 
or the world will starve. The farmer must stay on the farm. The 
farmer, in order to meet these increased responsibilities must be 
surrounded by the greatest and best influences of our civilization. 
He cannot have them with antiquated and inefficient schools, with 
meager community advantages, with a dearth of the influences 
that give a vision to the man that solves a world problem. The 
farmer is becoming more and more a business man, yea, more, a 
professional man. Three years’ work confers the title “Doctor” 
on a high school graduate. Three years will not give the farmer— 
the professional man I take him to be—all the science he needs for 
his equipment. More than that, he must be a student of markets, 
political conditions and world movements. 

The clientele of the newspaper of the future will be men of 
this type, a clientele, to properly serve which will demand a 
thorough understanding of its life and problems. Perhaps this is 
far-fetched, but I do not think so. Lowell said, “All thoughts that 
mold the age begin deep down within the primitive mind.” No 
great problem is solved without the “movement of the mass.” 
The country newspaper can be a great factor in the problem, not 
as a teacher, but as a disseminator. Through its faithful record 
of the news encouragement will be gleaned from the successes, 
while the failures reveal the pitfalls that may be avoided in future. 
With its columns always open to the discussion of the everyday 
vital problems of its own field, the people may be brought to a 
clearer understanding of them. The country editor must have a 
profound admiration for the profession of farming. Otherwise, 
every item may have but one object, to coax the dollar from the 
farmer’s pocket. Compliments, often not deserved, will be sown 
broadcast, and in the end will reap a “haryest of barren regrets.” 
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Both the deserving and the undeserving will despise him, for both 
will see the ulterior motive. And that which should be a power 
for good, for encouragement, for upholding right standards, will 
be but the flimsy paraphernalia of the traveling mountebank. 


ADDRESS OF L. M. WHITE. 


(Mr. White is one of the Editors of the Mexico (Mo.) Ledger.) 


Mr. Hobart’s remarks concerning the editor that does not know 
anything about agriculture recalls to me 
my experience shortly after I left a metro- 
politan paper to come back to Mexico to as- 
sist my father. I was very much enthused 
about the farm news column, and in an en- 
deavor to improve it, sent out some post 
cards, and these were mailed out to the vari- 
ous farmers in different parts of the county 
at different seasons to learn the status of 
the crops, what the yield was, what was the 
acreage, etc. I remember I came home in 
the fall of the year, and on the first card— 
I think sent some time in November—was 
a question as to how much oats had been 
planted that fall. I certainly heard from that. I remember that 
very well. I have learned since, and I think that all the newspa- 
per men of Missouri, especially those that have not had the oppor- 
tunity to learn more about agriculture, ought to come to Columbia 
and take at least this week and get the benefits of this short 
course. Of course, the country newspaper itself is like any other 
newspaper, and I believe that the co-operation which the speakers 
at the meeting have urged, would have been possible sooner had it 
not been that a great many country newspapers, being run for 
political or personal purposes, have maliciously colored the news to 
suit themselves. If we allow our personal opinion to dominate, 
the public service the paper is capable of is absolutely lost. 

I might cite a case, if you will pardon my entering into per- 
sonality. In the past advertising, as it has been done by the 
patent medicine people and in the early days by the circuses, was, 
in part, just one big fake story, and after you investigated any of 
these propositions you found that a lot of it was what we are 
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pleased to call “bunk.” The advertising men of today have gone 
forward and are putting advertising on an honest basis. They are 
fighting for that. And along that line a lot of newspaper men are 
trying to impress the idea on their readers’ minds that advertis- 
ing is honest, that the merchant cannot afford to advertise dis- 
honestly, that if he does his publicity is lost, and I think that same 
policy should be followed along other lines. It puts our profession 
on a higher plane and makes us stronger with the people. 

There are two things that are very gratifying to me along 
that line of public service which I believe are of greater benefit to 
the newspaper, and naturally it follows of greater benefit to the 
people, and that is the teaching of journalism at the University 
of Missouri, teaching it to agricultural students. That means that 
a farmer can sit down and tell you of his experiments last year, 
perhaps, with oats, in which he had imported some new seed, or 
whatever it was. He can write that story and give it to the paper 
and tell the story in a terse style, yet leaving out no important 
details, and his neighbors will get the benefit of it; whereas, if he 
makes an experiment and says nothing about it he is doing an in- 
justice to his neighbors and himself. I find that farmers are more 
than willing to give us items, especially farmers who have been 
experimenting and who have met with success, or where they have 
failed, in order to keep their neighbors informed. And I want to 
say that if every farmer would enter into the spirit of co-operation 
as much as he will be met by the newspaper men, wonders will be 
accomplished. There is no question about that, because newspaper 
men of the country are more than glad to give stock and farm 
news space, and it will be vastly better, because that means more 
prosperity and better conditions, more reading for the public, and 
naturally when the newspapers have more influence and have bet- 
ter service the editors feel that their efforts have not been in vain. 

The Ledger has just closed a six months’ campaign in Audrain 
county for a farm adviser. Like some of the other speakers who 
have spoken about the way advanced agriculture was received, we 
were laughed at by a great many, but the majority of farmers are 
taking hold of it, and not only the farmers are going to get the 
benefit of this, but every citizen is going to learn something about 
agriculture, about furthering the interest of Audrain county. The 
Mexico Commercial Club is in for making Audrain county a greater 
agricultural community. I think, with the newspapers taking up 
these improvements and educating the people and keeping such be- 
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fore them so they will take notice, that in the end everybody will 
come to these advanced ideas of conditions of life and we will have 
achieved a wonderful success in public service. 


ADDRESS OF HON. DOC BRYDON. 


(Mr. Brydon is Editor of the Essex (Mo.) Leader and a Member of the Missouri 
1 Legislature. ) 

It is rather unexpected to me that I should be called upon to 
take part in this program so quickly after I 
arrived in the hall. I had hardly gotten in- 
to the spirit of the meeting. I received 
some days ago an invitation from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Board of Agricul- 
ture to appear before this conference and 
discuss some of the relationships of the coun- 
try newspaper with the farming interests of 
the State of Missouri. I accepted that invi- 
tation, but since that time have been very 
busy with the duties devolving upon me as 
a legislator, and I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to prepare a set speech for this oc- 
casion. 

As I understand, and understood from the letter, it is only ex- 
temporaneous talks that are desired, and I want to say to you in the 
beginning that you are not going to be burdened for any great 
length of time by the things I am going to say. In fact, my fellow 
citizens, I feel this afternoon as did the young minister who was 
traveling in a strange country and stopped over Sunday in a hos- 
pitable home—except that I am not a young minister and neither 
am I entirely among strangers. They learned that he was a min- 
ister and invited him to go to church and preach to them. He ac- 
cepted the invitation, and Sunday morning at 11 o’clock he preached 
as best he could. After the sermon was finished the people 
lingered about the house, as hospitable country people do, shaking 
hands with one another and commenting upon the sermon. Finally 
somebody approached an old grandmother in the congregation and 
asked, “Grandmother, how did you like the sermon this morning?” 
And the old lady said, “There were just three things about it I 
liked fine. In the first place, it was short; I liked that part splen- 
didly. They didn’t take up any collection in the second place; I 
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liked that; and in the third place, he didn’t leave any other ap- 
pointment. I liked that the best of all.” I do not expect to take 
up any collection; my address will be short, and if there are any 
other appointments published, I have not been informed of it, so I 
am sure these three parts of this talk you will like splendidly. 

Referring to the relation of the country newspaper with the 
farming interests of Missouri, it seems to me there are no two 
classes of citizenship that are more closely related than are the 
farmers and the men who publish the country newspapers in this 
State, each striving in his own way to build up the fortunes of the 
community and the interest of his country. There are many things 
that could be said this afternoon, but I understand that our talks 
here are to be limited to about ten minutes each; hence, I shall 
not enter into any lengthy discussion of this question. I want to 
call your attention to some things that the country newspapers 
are doing, and will continue to do, to advance the agricultural in- 
terests of this State. There is another and great institution in 
the State of Missouri that is closely related to these two institu- 
tions which I have just mentioned, and that is the public school sys- 
tem. The country newspaper, the farmer and the public schools 
are what are largely today putting Missouri on the map. 

The country newspaper can assist greatly in the work of the 
public school and assist the farming interests of the country and 
aid in the movement that is now taking hold of the country known 
as the “back-to-the-farm’” movement. You will pardon me if I 
deviate from the subject under discussion, but refer to some of 
the conditions that prevailed in the public schools of this country 
even as late as the time when I was in school. I remember that 
the first day I ever entered the public schools of Missouri to begin 
to lay the foundation for the limited education that I was to ac- 
quire; that day I began to be educated away from the farm. The 
idea that was instilled into my head was to go to school now and 
acquire a little learning and make a second or third grade certifi- 
cate and teach school awhile and then get away from the farm and 
into some of the professions and move to town. That, I believe, 
is the cause of a great many going away from the farms of this 
country and is the cause of the influx of population into the com- 
mercial centers. I believe that there is no movement more deserv- 
ing of the attention of the people of this State than the movement 
to keep the boys and the girls on the farms of Missouri, and the 
newspapers of my section are aiding and assisting in that move- 
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ment, and we have done it by encouraging the teaching of agri- 
culture in the public schools of the State. I remember when that 
was first instituted in my section of the State; there were a lot of 
mighty good men who looked upon it with indifference and others 
who absolutely opposed the introduction of elementary agriculture 
in the public schools, but today they have seen the wisdom of it. 
They inquired, ‘‘Why should you teach my boy the elements of 
agriculture when he has grown up here on the farm and has learned 
about all there is to know about it?” There were so many reasons 
for the teaching of agriculture in the public schools and we have 
been impressing upon our people as best we could in our own way 
the importance of such an education. 

There was a girl who had grown to young womanhood in one 
of the great commercial centers of this country. She had never 
been out on the farm in all her life, and after she was grown she 
went down to visit a relative on a great plantation in the South. 
After she had arrived there and came out to the dinner table they 
passed her a fine dish of rich yellow country butter, and she said, 
“Why, do you keep a cow down here?” Now, there was nothing 
particularly bright or interesting in that remark, but before the 
dinner was finished they passed a dish of fine rich honey, and she 
said, “Law me, you keep a bee, too, don’t you?” It was not the 
girl’s fault; it was the system of education that prevailed in our 
schools. Now, that is one instance that occurred in the State. I 
have been told that in a certain county in Missouri, just a few 
years ago, a young lady, who was born on the farm and raised up 
amid agricultural surroundings, was being examined for a teach- 
er’s certificate, and among other questions propounded to her was 
to give five reasons why a good dairy cow should be kept on the 
farm, and one of the reasons she gave was that “We would not 
have to live on condensed milk, which is made from milkweed.” 

Then I heard of a lawyer who had lived all of his life in a 
large city in one of the great states of the country. Close applica- 
tion to business had undermined his health and he went west to 
seek health out upon one of the ranches of that country. When 
he went into the home of the ranch owner he said to the lady of 
the house, ‘‘“Now, I have come out here to seek my health; I want 
to forget business and everything that I left behind; I want to be 
one of you; I want to learn your ways and how to do things as 
you do; and when you have anything to be done call on me just the 
same as the other folks about the house.”’ One day she said, “All 
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right, I will just send you down in the pasture to milk the cow.” 
He said he would go, though he had never done anything like that 
in his life; so he went down in the pasture, with a stool in one 
hand and a milk pail in the other, to milk the cow. It was a long 
time after he left the house and he had not returned with the milk 
and the lady became uneasy. She waited awhile longer and he did 
not come, so she sent one of the boys down in the pasture to see 
what was the matter. The boy went down and found the lawyer 
following the cow from place to place, and he asked, “Haven’t you 
got that cow milked yet?” The lawyer replied, ‘No, sir; I can’t 
get the old fool to sit down on this stool to give me a chance.” 

Every boy and girl should be taught that agriculture is one of 
the most important callings that any man or woman can enter 
into, and that is one of the things that I, in my humble position 
as country editor, am trying to instill in the minds of the readers 
of my paper. Not only that, but I believe if you take the country 
newspapers of Missouri, 95 per cent of them will usually be found 
right upon the moral questions affecting the State of Missouri. 
They are usually manned by men who have come from the farm. 
They are manned by men who have at heart the interests of the 
great State of Missouri and the coming generation. 

My fellow Missourians, I believe that the farmers, newspaper 
men and the educators of this State can co-operate in a way that 
will redound to the honor and glory of Missouri. 

I am glad, indeed, that I have had this opportunity of address- 
ing this distinguished conference. My fellow citizens, if there is 
one thing about which I am greatly concerned at all times it is for 
the growth and prosperity of this great State of ours. I say to 
you if there is any time or any place where'lI can lift my voice or 
use my pen to aid in the betterment of the industrial or agricul- 
tural interest of this State, I am willing and ready to do whatso- 
ever I can. I say to you that our interests are one, and the rela- 
tionship of the newspaper men, the farmer and the school men 
should be most pleasant as they travel hand in hand down the 
highway of life. They have the public for an audience, and are 
speaking fifty-two weeks in every year to that audience, and wield 
an influence that is felt, either for good or bad; and I have re- 
ferred, my fellow citizens, to the influences that I feel the great 
majority of them have been trying in their humble way to wield 
for good. We have never had ambitions to sit among the high and 
lofty. 
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I referred in the beginning of this address to the fact that 
when we started to school our ambitions were set high, and I re- 
member the first day that I entered school a very good old man in 
that district addressed us on the first morning in school, and urged 
us to work up and build up. He said he might be talking to the 
future President of the United States. That raised my ambition 
greatly. I thought maybe that was me that he was talking to. 
As I grew older I learned that we just elected one president every 
four years, sometimes they served eight years, and some wanted 
to serve more, and I became convinced that it was useless for me 
to wait and wish to ever become President of the United States, 
and then I thought that maybe sometime I might be Speaker of 
the House, but after I got married I soon found who was the 
speaker of the house. 

Again I say to you that I thank you for this opportunity, and 
to say to you that my whole interest is to upbuild every institution 
or industry in this State, and the one big interest is our agricul- 
tural interest. Our great undeveloped section from which I come 
is now attracting the attention of men from every state in the 
Union and almost every civilized nation on the globe. We expect 
in a few years to develop down there a country that will be as rich 
as the famous Valley of the Nile. We invite men from all places 
to come and help us to make good citizens of Missouri, and if meet- 
ings of this kind can be held in every section of this State it will 
redound to the future greatness and glory of Missouri. 
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ADDRESS OF C. L. OVERALL. 


(Mr. Overall is Editor of The Campbell (Mo.) Citizen and a Member of the Missouri 
Legislature. ) 

I am sorry that my friend and colleague, Mr. Brydon, who has 
just preceded me, made an excuse to you 
this afternoon for being unprepared. Ex- 
cuses become montonous when repeated by 
several of the speakers who arise when they 
are called upon, and I had the finest excuse 
you ever heard of for being unprepared, but 
will withhold it now. But I want to say 
this: I can prove my devotion to agricul- 
tural interests and my appreciation of the 
invitation that was sent to me by the As- 
sistant Secretary, Mr. Nelson, by stating to 
you that I got up from a sick bed and came 
here with a burning high fever, from which 
I am now suffering. 

On my way to Jefferson City about fourteen day ago, coming 
to the Legislature, I felt I was just about the biggest something 
in this country; I felt very great honors upon my shoulders, but 
if we have fourteen days more of the strenuous life we have been 
living down there, I think I will go back home and tell my people 
I do not exactly like the treatment and apply for a different job. 
When we reached Jefferson City I said: ‘Wife, we are now out 
of the so-called ‘swamp east’ Missouri; we are here among the 
majestic hills which for centuries have overlooked the turbid 
waters of the Missouri, where the health-giving ozone of the clean, 
white bluffs of Callaway county permeates the air. Certainly the 
‘malarie’ will disappear as if by magic here in this beautiful City 
of Jefferson,” but a few days after I arrived and had spent several 
nights in an overheated room (I am used to a fireplace), I got an 
awful cold, and last night began to shake and said, “Wife, I’ve got 
a chill. Call up a drug store and get about four dozen No. 0 cap- 
sules of quinine.” 

The medicine helped. Still I am not well, but I wanted to 
come to this institution. I wanted to see the place where we send 
so many of our young men and young women to be educated in 
the very highest degree. I have a brother-in-law here in the agri- 
cultural department, and about four or five young friends distrib- 
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uted around over this institution, and I certainly feel more than a 
passing interest on their account. 

The program says that I am to talk ten minutes upon the sub- 
ject, “The Country Paper and the Farmer.” I have had seventeen 
years experience in a country printing office, and believe that I 
have some few thoughts and original views which might be of in- 
terest to you this afternoon. One suggestion I wish to make to 
the farmers and newspaper men: I have discovered that compe- 
tition among farmers and the wives of farmers is a good thing to 
raise the standard of farm products. I live in Dunklin county 
(right next to Arkansas—and that is the worst thing you can say 
of us). It was once referred to as “swamp east” Missouri, and 
they say we are web-footed down there. This is not true. We 
have some of the finest land in the State of Missouri, and are 
proud of it and like to tell about it, and you will please pardon me 
for referring to the fact, but I want you to know about it. Down 
there we did have a low standard of products; for instance, our 
corn, cotton, wheat, and even the articles manufactured by the 
women, with the aid of the domestic animal, butter and milk. 
Some years ago I conceived the plan of asking some of the farmers 
of my county to give a short, accurate statement of their annual 
receipts and give us ideas about their farms and what they were 
doing, and I would publish it, that it might be of interest and ben- 
efit to others to see what they were doing. I published about six 
or eight of these statements the first year, and the first thing I 
knew I was pleased to see that some of the farmers would come 
in and say: “Let me see such and such a manuscript.” I could 
see that they were interested, so would show the statement to 
them and prove the published reports. The next year Mr. Brown 
would try to beat John Jones or Bill Smith, and so the Browns, 
Jones and Smiths raised the standard of their products, each by 
trying to excel the other. 

Now, I hardly know what to say further along that line, be- 
cause the subject-matter has been covered by Mr. Brydon, and 
the chairman, Mr. Childers, and as I am the younger, I do not be- 
lieve it would be just right for me to attempt to tell them or you 
how to conduct a farm or a farm paper. But I certainly appre- 
ciate the opportunity of being permitted this afternoon to meet 
you—the leading farmers and editors of the State. 

I appreciate your attention and thank you for indulging me 
in these remarks. 
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REMARKS BY SENATOR CHAS. F. CARTER. 


(Mr. Carter, whose Home is in Clark County, is a Member of the Missouri Senate, 
Representing the Twelfth District. ) 


I came in to learn and listen this afternoon. I did not sup- 
pose anybody would disturb me in the audi- 
ence, but I see Mr. Nelson is present and 
has invited me up here for a talk before you 
good people. 

I am glad that it has been my privilege 
to be interested in school legislation. This 
State, I believe, in the Forty-sixth General 
Assembly, passed more good school bills 
than had been passed in a quarter of a 
century. You will pardon me if I tell 
you I feel somewhat gratified for the part 
I played in the passing of those bills. And 
I have hoped that the present session—the 
Forty-seventh Assembly—will take up and 
pass even a larger number of good educational measures. Just last 
evening I was called to the State Superintendent’s office for a con- 
ference with some of the leading educators of the State. I found pres- 
ent at that conference such men as Dr. Kirk, President of the Kirks- 
ville Normal, Dean Phillips of Warrensburg Normal, and representa- 
tives of this University, together with other men of that calibre. 
I am pleased to report to you we worked there all evening and away 
into the night, trying to draft some good school measures. One of 
the measures that was under discussion, and I believe it was the 
request of the conference that I should take it up and try to get it 
through, was a measure that has been referred to in this meeting. 
I am sorry I missed the speech of Mr. Brydon, who I believe was 
on the program, because I was a little late. He is picked out to 
introduce one of our school bills and we feel that with his energy 
and his ability it will soon be upon the statute books in this State. 
This is a bill that would give certain aid to graduates of high 
schools and then permit those graduates to be licensed to teach. For 
twenty years the normal schools and university leaders have fought 
that proposition, but last night all were unanimous, saying this was 
the time we should put forward that measure and all our high 
schools that are worth while receive State aid. 

Another bill is to aid weak high schools. My friends, there 
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are nine counties in this State that have no kind or form of high 
school whatever, not even a two-year high school or any kind. It 
does seem to me that this State as a whole ought to wake up and 
reach out to those counties and say, “Here is money; we are going 
to help you if you live up to certain conditions.” This Legislature, I 
believe, will pass that measure also. 

And then we are going to have a bill to give aid to and encour- 
age the consolidation of the country districts, to give aid to these 
districts under every condition, and I will probably have the honor 
of handling that bill. 

We will have a fourth bill that will just take the red tape and - 
the conditions off of your present aid to country schools. You have 
laws now upon the statute books to that effect, but there is so much 
of red tape and detail that the benefits are probably all lost. 

Now, the question is how to get the money for all these things. 
Gentlemen, I am glad that a good number of you are from the cor- 
ners of the State. I would like to say this to the heads of the Uni- 
versity and the men who are expecting appropriations out of the 
Legislature. I feel that at this time in our school movement when 
it will pay you in the long run, the University leaders and the 
normal leaders, and all other men who are asking for appropriations 
of the State Legislature, to be patient and not too exacting of 
the appropriations committee. Let those State aid school bills 
be cared for by appropriation before you ask too much of it. I 
believe that is the better proposition, to let some money go to those 
secondary schools that are unfortunate and cannot help themselves. 
I make that as a suggestion. I believe, and I am glad, that the 
schools—the country schools, the University, the normal—are to- 
day more in harmony than ever before. JI am glad that our news- 
paper men are so willing to interest themselves and take part in 
these public enterprises, not living just for the advantage they can 
receive by putting forward their own particular purpose, but they 
are trying to reach out and broaden themselves and do a great 
public service along any line whereby they can lift the whole com- 
munity. Iam glad we are living in such an age. I am glad that I 
will have some part in the new movement to make Missouri better, 
to better her schools, to better her institutions all along the lime. 
For my part, I think that when the record of the Forty-seventh Mis- 
souri Assembly is written all of you good men will say we did the 
very best we could with the means at hand. 
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REPORT OF SESSION DEVOTED TO DISCUSSION 
OF THE COUNTRY TOWN. 


THE COMMERCIAL CLUB AND THE FARMER. 


(Hon. M. V. Carroll, Sedalia.) 


I have not had an opportunity to attend any of your sessions 
heretofore and have not really gotten into 
the drift of the work that this particular 
part of the Farmers’ Week aspires to do. 
This is the first session that I have attended. 
I got my cue, to some extent, from what Mr. 
Hirth said in his speech, but I believe that I 
am expected to consider what is before this 
meeting this afternoon from the town stand- 
point, inasmuch as I cannot claim to be a 
farmer. I was very much impressed with 
the statements that Mr. Hirth made in his 
speech, and in the main he stated the facts 
so fully that there was no chance of reiter- 
ation and nothing to be gained by it. 

One thought occurred to me while listening to Mr. Hirth’s 
speech in reference to the interest the business men have in farm- 
ing and farm life and agriculture generally; we have to admit that 
our motives in all of our actions and affairs are selfish to a certain 
extent. I undertake to say that a great many of the more than 
a thousand people I am told registered at headquarters, each and 
every one of them who came over here, if they were asked why 
they came here would tell you they had a selfish motive in coming. 
They did not pick this particular period of the year or this particu- 
lar locality for a social outing. They came over for a selfish pur- 
pose, to get information which they could utilize for their material 
benefit. That is what I came over here for. I am not so philan- 
thropic or patriotic, but that is the size of the situation. I came 
here to get information to enable me, if possible, to do better work 
in a better way than I am doing it now. 

Not being a farmer, I am placed in a sort of peculiar attitude. 
When our Bureau of Agriculture organized over in Pettis county 
(for some reason or other they got into the habit of putting every 
secretaryship that doesn’t pay any salary onto my shoulders, when- 
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ever it comes along, and they followed it up and made me Secretary 
of the Bureau of Agriculture), I had to get out and work and we 
have been very busy. I have been compelled to do a lot of work. 
My sympathies have been with agriculture. About two years ago 
I was in the same employment that Mr. Hirth is, and while I was 
not following the plow figuratively, I was, in a sense, keeping in 
touch with agriculture. Prior to that time I had been in clerical 
work, but had never lost my connection or sympathy with agricul- 
ture. Consequently it seemed natural to take the secretaryship of 
that work and go along with it. When I severed my connection with 
the Missouri Ruralist I took a position with the Boosters’ Club of 
Sedalia and all of the work of that organization ever since it was 
formed and I became associated with it, has been, directly in the 
interest of the agriculture of the county, consequently if we had 
not formed a Bureau of Agriculture and had not secured Jordan 
and put him there, I would still be doing agricultural work in a 
sense, but I am frank to say that the activities of our club, so far 
as relating to agriculture,. have been prompted by selfishness, and 
if you divest the actions of the commercial organizations all over 
the country of all the elements of selfishness, there will not be 
enough left, figuratively speaking, to obscure the sunlight. Our 
business men realize that, directly, so far as they are concerned, 
the only thing in the farm and the farmers’ business that interests 
them is the surplus that the farmer produces. They do not give 
a picayune for what he eats up and feeds his family, because that 
cannot go into the channels of trade. So we established our Bureau 
of Agriculture. We found that we did not produce enough to sell— 
the business men found out that. We had to ship in stuff to feed 
our own people. That is what actuated them to start this agita- 
tion for a Bureau of Agriculture. Now you ought to see some of 
the work that is going on around about Pettis county. 

I undertake to say that the towns that are going to have the 
most successful bureaus of agriculture are the ones that give sup- 
port to their commercial clubs, where they are gathering and co- 
operating and working together. I will say further, that it is no 
reflection on the farmers of such locality that the counties that are 
going to have the hardest time to progress are those that do not 
possess commercial clubs. The farmers have been too isolated 
themselves for co-operation and mutual benefit. If there is no 
commercial club in the county the farmer will lack the leadership 
and initiative afforded by harmonious co-operation with business 
men. 
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We are supposed to work for ourselves, and that is true. 
There is not much chance for farmers, alone and unaided, to get 
together, so that if there is not some one to lead such movement or 
you haven’t a county school superintendent active or interested 
enough to take charge, as they are doing in some counties, it will 
not be done. I was in a county the other day where the superin- 
tendent was a live wire. He was active and doing all he could. A 
county that doesn’t have that sort of spirit and doesn’t have a com- 
mercial club is going to be a long time getting ready to get a county 
farm adviser ; so the commercial club is a mighty good thing. And 
what has appeared to me as being almost incomprehensible in the 
many years of work that I have been actively engaged in this busi- ~ 
ness, has been that the farmers have been so slow to take the ad- 
vantage that the commercial club activity affords them. Now, I 
have heard of a number of commercial clubs that have actively 
interested the farmers in their organizations to the extent of secur- 
ing considerable enrollment of them in the membership of their 
organizations. I have been pretty busy since that information was 
obtained and I have not had time to investigate it, but I will con- 
fess to curiosity to know how to do it. I have been trying it in 
our organization and have to confess we have not succeeded very 
far. We haven’t very many farmers in Pettis county who have 
so far aligned themselves with the Boosters’ Club of Sedalia. We 
have a few and they are among the best and most dependable work- 
ers. We are going to start now an active campaign in an effort to 
get more of them. There is no reason why our Pettis county farm- 
ers and the Sedalia business men should not be closely aligned, and 
the commercial club is the instrument to enable them to gather 
very successfully for the benefit of both. Up to the present time, 
I am compelled to say, we have not had very much success in en- 
rolling them. Why? They have stood aloof so long, as you might 
comprehend. There is no excuse for them not being aligned with 
each other. None whatever. But my observation compels me to 
confess that there is a whole lot of antipathy between the people in 
many of the towns and the people of the country surrounding them. 
That is not true of the business man. The business man that has 
got sense enough to come in out of the rain, if he feels that way, 
will not let it be known. He wants to identify himself with the 
interest of the patrons, the people of the country that patronize him. 
If he does feel disposed to be snobbish, he will take care to conceal 
it and not lose his patrons because of it. I am compelled, also, to 
confess that there is a feeling among certain towns people who are 
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actively in trade, that they do not care to associate very intimately 
with people in the country. I am glad that feeling is dying out 
gradually and does not exist to any large extent in some counties, 
but it does exist to a sufficient extent to arouse the suspicion of 
the country people generally that the people in town look down on 
them. I believe the greatest good for town and country people in 
this forward movement is to break down that imaginary dividing 
line between the town people and country people, and we have 
found, so far as our experiences go, that these farm institutes that 
Mr. Jordan tells us about are doing more to bring the town and 
country people shoulder to shoulder and elbow to elbow and get 
better acquainted than anything else we have tried. One of the 
best things our organization has done for the farmers themselves 
is to give them a chance to get acquainted. Those farm institutes 
we have had have given the towns people and the country people a 
chance to get acquainted. 

The chairman has rung the bell on me. I am not going to talk 
any longer. The one thought that I have to suggest in conclusion 
is, that the commercial club of the town by cultivating closer ac- 
quaintance with the farmer and the farmers’ family will reach the 
farm families and the farmers through such a connection will 
reach the townspeople and we will break down that barrier and we 
will all be one big famiy, some living in town and some living on 
the farm. 


THE TRENTON IDEA. 


(Reverend Henry B. Tierney, Trenton, Mo.) 


I arrived just in time to hear the closing remarks of the 
speaker before me and certainly he pre- 
pared the way for the few remarks that I 
am to make. Mr. Nelson wrote me asking 
me to come down to speak on the “Trenton 
Idea.” The ‘Trenton Idea” has received 
serious attention all over the country, arous- 
ing'a great deal of public praise. I have the 
pleasure of being the originator of it. 1 
acknowledge it myself. I will confine my 
remarks, however, to the practical operation 
of this plan of farm and town unity and an 
explanation of what the “Trenton Idea” 
Rev. Fr. Tierney. really is. I have written a number of 
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pamphlets on it. This summary, however, will prove sufficient in 
view of the short time we have to discuss our work. The slogan of 
our commercial club in Trenton is “The Trenton Idea is not lazy; it 
works.” 

What is the “Trenton Idea?” A brief, concrete answer to this 
question will be of interest not only to those in various parts of the 
country who have made inquiries, but also prove valuable, we hope, 
to the many communities which will eventually become interested 
in “The Trenton Idea.”’ 

“The Trenton Idea” is not a spontaneous thing. It is the 
natural fruitage of time and conditions. It simply means that in 
this twentieth century of commercial supremacy and agricultural 
efficiency, the farmer and the citizen of the town must unite and co- 
operate in the fullest sense of the term. 

The operation of the idea in our community was successful 
from the start. Trenton, Missouri, with a population of 6,000, 
became the field of activity for a commercial club of 500 members, 
about half of whom were farmers. Thus, from the very beginning, 
“The Trenton Idea” was put to work and the slogan of the aggrega- 
tion naturally grew out of the development of the idea. 

In February, 1912, the Commercial Club of the city of Trenton, 
Mo., decided that the results obtained in the past were not entirely 
satisfactory. After a general discussion and an exchange of ideas, 
between the individuals composing the organization, ““The Trenton 
Idea” was evolved. The thought is by no means new, but its suc- 
cess in appealing to the intelligence of the community seeking for 
the highest form of commercial development has awakened the 
interest of industrial thinkers throughout the country. Leading 
trade journals and periodicals of importance have featured its 
origin, history and future significance, as a result of which Trenton, 
Mo., is in the limelight. 

“The Trenton Idea’ proclaims in practical terms the reaching 
out for wider fields hitherto untouched; effects a closer co-operation 
of the agricultural and commercial communities, and promotes the 
permanent union of the interests of all the people in the trade terri- 
tory. 

“The Trenton Idea’ obliterates the established legal but 
imaginary line between the town and the country. It extends the 
zone of activity from the central point of the real town to the 
circumference of the community at large. It ignores the tendency 
to confine the trade and comm<ercial activities within the limits of 
the town or city, and works to the end that the interests of all are 
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the interests of each. It includes both business and social activities 
of life, and gives vent and direction to the urban and suburban 
energies of the town and the farm. 

With this range of thought clearly before them, the members 
of the Trenton Commercial Club agreed to inaugurate a new cam- 
paign for membership. The new commercial club was to contain 
not only the citizens of the town of Trenton, but also the farmers 
who resided within the circumference of the sphere of common 
welfare; within those bonds “The Trenton Idea” was to operate. 

This campaign for membership was unique and decidedly suc- 
cessful. With a previous membership of only 50 members, all of 
whom were residents of the city of Trenton, the organization grew 
to nearly 500 citizens of the greater city of Trenton. The total 
membership was about half farmers, scattered in every direction 
within radii of twenty miles of the center of the idea. Thus could 
it truly be said that according to “The Trenton Idea” that Trenton 
has a population of 20,000 instead of 6,000. The organization, fully 
representing the territory in which it thrives, became a chamber 
of agriculture and commerce. A new campaign now in progress 
promises to increase the actual paid-in-advance membership to 
1,000, two-thirds farmers. 

In the terms of the definition, a Trentonite is a man who lives 
within this zone of common interests, whether he walks six blocks 
or drives six miles. He is a citizen of Trenton and an exponent of 
“The Trenton Idea” in actual life. In other words, the interests of 
all the citizens are identical. What is good for the citizen six 
blocks from the courthouse is good for the citizen six miles from 
that point. A citizen who raises eighty bushels of corn per acre 
ten miles from the courthouse has identical interest with the man 
who raises enough tomatoes on three vines on a twenty-foot-square 
garden in town to serve his family during the season. The work- 
man in the factory in the old corporate limits has equal concern 
with the poultry-yard enthusiast on the farm who is making Grand 
River Valley famous in the production and distribution of the Mis- 
souri hen. 

Back of and still deeper than the commercial and financial 
features involved in this proposition lies the better part of “The 
Trenton Idea,” to be found in its practical application to the social 
side of life. Remarkable results have already been accomplished 
in that particular during the last twelve months. The old sus- 
picion, which the farmer unconsciously entertained toward his fel- 
low citizen in the city, and the similar feeling which the townsman 
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entertained towards his friend in the country is rapidly dying out. 
Every citizen in the country realizes that it is to his own interest 
to co-operate to the fullest with his fellow citizens “in town.” There 
is no line whatever between town and country. And why should 
there be? 

The results have been marvelous and the business man and the 
farmer both cheerfully enthuse on the significance of ‘““The Trenton 
Idea” at work in the social sphere of everyday life. Here is the 
nucleus of the actual solution of the back-to-the-farm movement and 
a firm initial step in the right direction toward the only reform 
which can reduce the high cost of living. It is the biggest idea of 
the century. 

“The Trenton Idea” ignores all factions. It aims to socially unite 
and cement together in pleasant social bonds every unit of the com- 
munity by welding together in one family the entire citizenship of the 
greater city. Thus are the conquests of the “Trenton Idea” made pos- 
sible and practical. These former prejudices, born of the old imagin- 
ary corporate line inside and outside the limits, are rapidly passing 
away. The theory that you can do business with each other in a 
more satisfactory way where there is a pleasant social side of life 
affects the better side of man’s nature and makes every citizen 
realize in his heart the truth of the old saying, ‘“‘One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin.” 

Who can fathom the depths of future development of “The 
Trenton Idea?” 

The Trenton Commercial Club is different from the old- 
fashioned aggregation. It has received into its young veins the 
healthy blood of the farm and smacks of the soil, the rich, black 
soil of Missouri. It deals in men, products and distribution. 

“The Trenton Idea” is as contagious as laughter. The glad 
time is coming when every progressive community will beam with 
the smile of prosperity caught from “The Trenton Idea,” until the 
new confederation of country towns bound together by the mutual 
interests of the country and the city. Here is plowed up for the 
first time a rich new field of consolidation and co-operation. Here 
behold the rushing together at last of the two great streams of 
life, commerce and agriculture, the two most permanent factors in 
civilization. 

In a nutshell, therefore, ‘‘The Trenton Idea” means that in 
Grundy county, Missouri, at least, agriculture and commerce are 
married. ‘The Trenton Idea is not lazy, it works.” 
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NEED OF A FARM-CREDIT SYSTEM. 


(S. M. Jordan, Agricultural Adviser for Pettis County, Mo.) 


In the short time that I have I shall discuss a question that is 
not new, but quite old. It is new, however, 
largely to America, but across the briny Atlantic 
it was worked out years ago. It was worked out 
in those countries because of absolute pressure, 
and I wonder whether, with our degree of in- 
telligence in this country, we are going to wait 
until absolute necessity and pressure drive 
us to the solution of this question. 

We find our farm tenancy on the increase. 
Fewer people than ever before are owning farms, 
and unless we modify the situation which is with- 
in our reach, that condition is going to continue to increase. If we 
expect to make it possible for the young people who are to become 
farmers in Missouri and elsewhere in this country, we must at the 
same time make it possible for those individuals at least to own a 
part of the land they till. There is not much of a prospect for a 
young man and a young woman to begin life together when that 
prospect is to spend that lifetime on a rented farm. Now, if we 
cannot modify that condition, I can make you the absolutely sure 
promise that the brightest and the best of our young manhood and 
womanhood will continue to drift away from the farm, and I say 
that this, in the past, has been a calamity in our country. We are 
as yet not more than half civilized. Under our scheme of civiliza- 
tion we are taking the very cream of our manhood, the perfect 
types of our youth, and drafting them, possibly, for war and train- 
ing them to kill. We are taking that quality of manhood and 
putting them into the armies of this country and training them for 
a defense that in my opinion is not a right defense. The defense 
of this country is built up by the quality of its citizenship and not 
by the size of the armies, and if we will train the farm boys and 
girls, if we will put that quality of citizenship on the farms, they 
will take care of this country in the future as they have taken care 
of it in the past. 

But let us pass directly to the questions under discussion. From 
1899 to 1909 the production of cereals increased 1.7 per cent. The 
prices increased in the same length of time 79.9 per cent. The 
increase in population in the ten years named was 21 per cent. The 
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increase in acreage for growing cereals was 4.2 per cent. The 
cereal decrease per capita was nine bushels. The indications from 
the United States census also are that farm indebtedness is on the 
increase. Tenancy is also on the increase, and these conditions 
obtain, no doubt, for the greatest reason that the farmer is not 
realizing a sufficient amount from his operations to meet increased 
obligations. With an average annual crop of eight billions of dol- 
lars he is using six billions of borrowed capital to produce it. When 
his interest, commissions, transfers, and other incidental accessories 
are paid, he pays in round numbers $500,000,000 interest on the 
money he has borrowed. This approximates a rate of 814 per 
cent. 

In 1911 the American farmer exported $385,000,000 in food 
products. This paid about 76 per cent of the interest that he paid 
on his borrowed capital. During some of the years between the 
dates mentioned his exports were actually exceeded by his imports 
of food products. 

From the above facts gleaned from the late census it should 
be made clear why such an enormous interest is being manifested 
in the farmer’s welfare. Unthinking persons have criticised bank- 
ers, railroads, manufacturers, merchants, etc., for taking such 
active interest in the promotion of better farming, but when we 
recognize the fact that the farmer is using six billion dollars of 
the bank’s money or 75 cents on each dollar of the products he 
produces, it should be reasonably clear why the banker is interested 
in the farmer. 

Railroads and transportation companies make their living by 
transportation. If the farmer produces no more than he consumes, 
or a surplus is not produced upon the farms, these industries en- 
gaged in hauling must suffer in proportion. 

Practically 75 per cent of the raw material for the factory 
comes directly from the farm. If the farm does not produce the 
raw material, the factory must close its doors. 

At least four-fifths of the products that the merchant handles 
come either directly or indirectly from the farm. If the farm 
does not produce the products, the merchant, the manufacturer, the 
railroad, and the banker must suffer correspondingly. 

However, the most disastrous part, as a result of low produc- 
tion by bad methods or otherwise, falls most heavily on those who 
till the soil. If the conditions that have been mentioned above are 
to continue unchecked for a few generations, the farm people will 
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be reduced to a condition of tenancy, and we might say poverty, 
just as they have been in every older country. The business inter- 
ests just mentioned, together with the various departments of 
agriculture and with the leading farmers of the nation, have set 
about to prevent the deplorable condition in which practically every 
foreign country found itself before measures of relief were even 
started. It is no more true now than it has been in the past, and 
always will be, that the farmers’ interests and the interests of the 
business men should be one, but notwithstanding these fundamental 
truths things have worked in the very opposite. 

The very nature of a free-born American farmer is that he 
loves the liberty of standing alone, but the time is now here when 
we must lay aside this inborn feeling of independence and realize 
that we are, to at least a small degree, our brother’s keeper. 

The very nature of the farmer’s work with its long hours and 
wide field of operations has made it difficult for him to work out 
the solution of his own problems or to even take measures to throw 
safeguards around himself and his conditions. This being true, 
he has been largely the object of the human vampire to rob him of 
his hard-earned money. Then it becomes necessary, when private 
interests will not assist him in safeguarding his conditions, that 
the government must step in and take a hand largely in his affairs. 
The governments of all other countries have been largely instru- 
mental in alleviating the conditions of the tillers of the soil. 

Our towns and cities have to a great degree been playing only 
the part of parasites when they should have been helpers for the 
farming interests. Millions of dollars of food products are annu- 
ally going to waste because neither our towns, nor the farmers 
themselves, have been able to find adequate markets, yet there are 
many places where these same products would be in demand. It 
occurs to me that one of the great functions of any town would be to 
look after the market or the business end of farming, yet in a very 
great degree this has not been accomplished. 

A great many men in what is termed “business” have simply 
made their money by the transfer of wealth rather than any produc- 
tion that they have made. Wealth in this way is only a relative 
term, the same as when I win a dollar you lose it. The time has 
come that if the business man will not fly down from his selfish 
perch and assist us all to scratch for bugs, the farmers must get 
together on a common ground to expel a common enemy. 

This brings us to the point of what we shall do to relieve some 
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of the conditions that are rapidly growing upon us. Perhaps the 
best posted man on these questions is Embassador Myron T. 
Herrick, who is at the present time giving exhaustive research to 
these problems in Europe, as they have been solved there. 

Fundamentally, no business can thrive to the best advantage 
if insufficiently capitalized, or if that capital that is being used is 
burdened with too high rate of interest. This condition made 
necessary the establishment of means whereby cheaper money and 
on easier conditions could be obtained by the farming people. This 
had its origin in Germany, but did not begin until the people were 
reduced to an abject condition that in many cases was pitiful in 
the extreme. Perhaps as much credit is due to Mr. Raiffeisen for 
the beginning of this work as to any other man. He found that 
by a system of co-operation by a small number of people each work- 
ing to the common good and making each one liable to the full 
extent of his means for the accounts of the organization, that great 
benefits could be secured in the way of personal credits. These 
societies or organizations in Germany are known as the Raiffeisen 
banks. They started as rather independent organizations, but at 
the present time they are largely co-operative throughout the 
Empire. They work on the general central bank plan, a central 
bank being merely a receiving and distributing point for funds of 
the various outlying banks. Laws have been passed, also, provid- 
ing for rigid inspection of these institutions and they have taken 
such measures as render the money that people may deposit with 
them absolutely safe. Instead of working an injury to the com- 
mercial banks they have done the very reverse and become feeders 
for these institutions. It was thought by a great many banks in 
this country that the postal savings banks would work them harm, 
but time has demonstrated the exact reverse by bringing money out 
of hiding and putting it into circulation. 

No man who is not of a high moral character can become a 
member of the organization and the credit that is extended to him 
is always for specific purposes which are known by the committee 
having the loans in charge. The money that he uses is handled 
much like the overdraft in our banking system, and he is simply 
charged interest on this overdraft, as we might call it, until the 
overdraft reaches the limit that the society guarantees his credit. 
Whenever a dollar is in use he is paying interest on it, but as soon 
as he can replace the dollar that interest stops. In other words, it 
is working on the principle as lending him only such dollars as will 
be active. Under the present system he is having to pay interest 
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on too many dead dollars. It is not my purpose to go into the 
minute details of these institutions, as that is quite a long story. 

The more important of the European credit systems is com- 
monly known as the system of “land banks.” Laws differ in many 
details in the various countries, but the general principles upon 
which they are based are quite universal. The first and all-im- 
portant fundamental idea is absolute safety for the funds invested 
in these farm-mortgage securities. An issue of $100,000,000 of 3 
per cent, 70-year negotiable bonds of $20 denominations was 
authorized a few years ago by the Credit Foncier of France and this 
was so popular that it was over-subscribed eighteen times. These 
bonds are issued against first mortgage real estate and find a ready 
market on any of the European exchanges. Putting them in the 
bond form they are easily handled, and being in small amounts, 
people of limited means are investing in them much on the same 
principle as the gold bond issue of the United States was subscribed 
for a few years ago. 

The land laws of Denmark and of Ireland have rendered an 
enormous aid to the men of small means desirous of owning a piece 
of land. These laws have put human rights above property rights 
and have divided the land owners into two classes, one the resident 
owner and the other the nonresident owner. The state steps in 
with the right to secure ownership by buying the land of the non- 
resident owner, and the price is determined by a commission. If 
the prospective purchaser has ten per cent of this price here, the 
state or some of the credit societies will lend the money and pay 
for the remainder and take a long time loan, running usually from 
40 to 70 years. A small amortization rate is charged in addition 
to the legal interest rate. That is in the event that the legal rate 
of interest be 3 per cent and the borrower is charged 5 per cent, 
and by the 5 per cent payment every year he pays his interest and 
pays off the principal in just fifty years. These loans, however, 
may be paid at any interest-paying period. 

Under the operation of this law since 1906, the tenant owner- 
ship of land in Ireland has increased more than in the thirty years 
prior to that time, while in Denmark eighty-nine farmers out of 
every hundred now own the land they till. These very conditions 
lead to co-operation in matters of buying and selling, as each indi- 
vidual member is interested directly or financially in the interests 
of every other member. While the main thing that we need in 
this country is the ability to handle the farmers’ credit, which is 
the very best credit in the world, I believe at this time that what 
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interests us most is not a real knowledge of the intricate workings 
of these methods but some legislation that can be generally put into 
practice. While legislation is important, organization is positively 
fundamental. 

The conditions in this country, since there are no more govern- 
ment lands, are year by year growing harder, and since lands have 
doubled in value during the past decade and in productive value 
have actually gone in the opposite direction, it is all the more im- 
portant that measures be worked out so that the young man with 
but small means may more easily become the owner of the land 
he tills. 


CLOSER RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CITY AND COUNTRY. 
(T. N. Witten, President Trenton Commercial Club.) 


There are many great questions before the American people 
to be solved. I believe there is none that is deserving of more 
intense thought and of more real value to the government than 
bettering the conditions of rural life. In order to do this there 
must be a closer relationship between the citizen in town and the 
citizen in the country. I believe that in our county we have solved 
this problem, the solution of which will be a great benefit to all 
small cities and towns and rural districts. I refer to what is known 
as the “Trenton Idea.” 

The “Trenton Idea” proclaims, in practical terms, the reaching 
out for wider fields hitherto untouched; results in a closer co- 
operation of the agricultural and commercial communities, and 
promotes a permanent union with the interests of all the people in 
the trade territory commercially, agriculturally, civilly and socially. 
It obliterates the established legal but imaginary line that surrounds 
the town and country. It extends the zone of activity from the central 
point of real town to the circumference of the community at large. 
It ignores the tendency to confine its efforts within the limits of 
the city; tends toward the uplifting of the whole community or 
trade territory contributary to the town; works to the end that the 
interests of all the interests of each and gives vent and direction 
tothe urban and suburban citizen, each alike, in uplifting the whole 
community in every way possible to better the conditions of that 
community. Many a man has fitted and equipped himself for 
bigger and better success in his own business by his public activities 
in the interest of all the community. 

A—23 
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At last there has been an awakening of the great commercial 
men of the country to the fact that back of all success lies the agri- 
cultural district of this great commonwealth. Never in the history 
of the world has there been such an awakening to the fact that 
there must be a closer relationship between commerce and agri- 
culture, that they must get in closer touch and sympathy with each 
other. To do this, they must first understand each other better. 
There never was a time when there was as much brain and money 
both working to better the conditions of the farm and to increase 
its earning powers. Wonderful strides are being made along these 
lines. Many things are being done to better social conditions, to 
keep the young blood of the farm content and satisfied, and to 
smack of the rich black soil. Full and satisfying is life that it is 
possible to get while studying and eu vat the soil, one of God’s 
first commands. 

Good roads, better rural schools, improved farm machinery, 
both for the housewife and the farmer; modern farm houses with 
all the conveniences possible for the city man to have—all these 
are fast turning the rural districts into an immense acreage of 
suburban homes—and making the city resident envious of his rural 
neighbor. 

Thus, by removing that imaginary line that surrounds every 
country town and by being in closer touch and sympathy with each 
other, the differences between country and city life will soon fade 
away, and with the united effort of the whole people, for the whole 
community, we will solve this question to a great degree. 

The man who lives in the community and saps from its rich 
resources both financially and socially and gives nothing back for 
that which he receives is a poor citizen, and he is beginning to be 
looked upon as a leech on the community in which he lives. I am 
glad to see the time coming when his rating as a citizen in that com- 
munity will depend upon the kind of citizen he is making for the 
country, rather than upon how many dollars he has made. 

I believe that the good citizen in.a community is the one that 
tries to do a little good every day at some cost to himself, and the 
one who works as hard and plays as fair in the night or when alone 
as if the whole world saw. 

Emerson tells us the eternal truth when he says, ““A community 
is but the lengthened shadows of its citizens,” and I believe that 
this is very true. You owe it to your community to try to do 
something every day that will raise the standard of your sur- 
roundings. 


Missouri Association of County and 
District Fair Managers. 


OFFICERS. 


President—J. Allen Prewitt, Independence. 
Vice-President—Jack Harrison, Auxvasse. 
Treasurer—B. E. Hatton, Columbia. 
Secretary—EH. A. Trowbridge, Columbia. 


PROCEEDINGS OF MEETING. 


The Missouri Association of County and District Fair Man- 
agers met in the office of the secretary in the Agriculture College 
building at Columbia January 15, 1913. The president, J. Allen 
Prewitt of Independence, being unable to attend the meeting, Dr. 
A. W. McComas of Sturgeon acted as president. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and approved. The president’s address 
was read by Secretary E. A. Trowbridge. A representative body 
of county fair officers from throughout the State was present and 
the meeting was one of the best the association has held. 

Much time was devoted to the discussion of legislative matters. 
Different views and suggestions were thoroughly gone over and in 
the discussions which resulted, many valuable points were brought 
out. It was the sense of the association that the Legislature should 
be asked to enact a law governing State fairs in Missouri, and to 
encourage in every way possible the county and district fairs of 
the State. The bill, as proposed, provided for a State appropria- 
tion of $60,000, and would make it possible for fairs to draw 40 
per cent of their agricultural and live-stock premiums, the idea 
being that the State could well afford to aid in the upbuilding of 
the county fair that is properly serving its community. 

Secretary Trowbridge called attention to the county fair 
bulletin, issued last year by the Missouri State Board of Agricul- 
ture. This bulletin was prepared by Secretary Trowbridge and 
copies of it were mailed to the secretary and president of each 
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county fair in the Siate. In addition, several thousand copies were 
mailed out to other interested parties. 

Reports were to the effect that in a number of counties the 
county courts are now aiding the county fairs by making limited 
appropriations, as the law allows, for agricultural and live-stock 
premiums. County fairs are more and more becoming educational 
institutions and wherever this is true there is evidenced a greater 
willingness on the part of the people to give them the support 
which they deserve. 


ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


(J. Allen Prewitt, Independence, Mo.) 


I greet you all with the fullest hope and the most abiding faith 
for and in the progress of our cause in 1918. 
What I shall say shall be brief and to the point. 
My appeal to you shall be for the union of all the 
forces and influences that are now working for 
the advancement and betterment of the agricul- 
tural interests of the State and Nation. 

Although a lawyer by profession, my heart 
has always been with the farm, because it was 
there that I was born and there I received what 
I now know to be the best that in me is. Than 
nature, there is no better teacher. To the farm I expect again to 
return because my sympathy is with the farmer, and to me the 
highest hope of all the future lies in the rugged honesty and inde- 
pendence that it takes to make an ideal farmer. The development 
of agriculture and its allied industries really measures the civiliza- 
tion of any people. I have said this much in the hope that you will 
hear me as a farmer and not as a lawyer. 

If I have any criticism for the Missouri farmer, I would say 
that he has paid too much attention in times past, to the sinister 
politician (who has too often been a lawyer) and not to the great 
work of the farmer, both in the field and in the legislative halls, 
yea, even in the executive office itself. 

What does it matter to the Missouri farmer whether our gover- 
nor be a handsome Republican, a homely Democrat or noisy Pro- 
gressive, if he simply looks wise, draws his salary and makes the 
Chautauqua circuits, and is not wholly, vitally and unmistakably 
interested in the progress of the State and the development of its 
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natural resources through those artificial methods which we know 
do get results. 

It does, however, matter very much to the Missouri farmer if 
his State, through its officers, builds rock roads, encourages agri- 
cultural development and stock raising and lends the great power 
of the State to the promulgation of the idea that is now possessing 
the Nation. This idea is expressed in the words, “Back to the 
Farm.” 


Saddle horses at Boone County Fair, Columbia. 


I would say, “Forward to the Farm” as more fitting and ex- 
pressive of the desired change. This association should emphasize 
its purposes to the end that all the work for which we plead and 
have been pleading should be done in each county through the 
agricultural and mechanical societies that are designed by law to 
do these very things. 

The bankers of the State are just now awakening to the ideas 
that we have preached and promoted since the inception of our 
organization. The Missouri State Bankers’ Association, through 
the various groups of that body, have recently arranged for mass 
meetings in the several counties of this State for the purpose of 
devising plans to put farm experts in every county, who will be 
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at the service of every farmer seeking the same. These bankers 
seem to have overlooked the fact that we are engaged in such work 
and that we have not only invited but craved the co-operation which 
they can give. These institutions are endeavoring to promote 
the very thing that we urge. I therefore plead for a union of the 
forces and invite the bankers and all other business men and insti- 
tutions that are nursing similar beliefs to do their work through 
the agricultural societies. 

If there is a donation to be made for the encouragement of 
intensified farming or for the employment of experts for the educa- 
tion of the farmer along scientific lines, why should it not be made 
through the agricultural society which has been conceived and 
organized for that very purpose? If the bankers of the State 
have decided to raise a fund for such a purpose, why should it not 
be intrusted to the county agricultural and mechanical society? I 
eall your attention now to the fact that our Legislature is in ses- 
sion; that among other such bills, there will be one introduced 
amending our present law, making it broad enough to compass ail 
that may or can be done along the lines in which we are working, 
so that there will be no need of going outside of the agricultural 
and mechanical society for any such work. I hope that every mem- 
ber of this organization will lend his special aid toward the passage 
of the bill. 

We need not worry or concern ourselves about the success of 
our annual fairs. When the interest in production is developed, a 
great fair follows as a natural sequence. If we can locate on every 
farm in our respective counties a foundation herd of pure-bred 
stock, we have made the fair indispensable. If we can show the 
farmer how to make his land grow two portions of increase where 
now he grows but one, an agricultural hall or school will adorn 
the grounds of every agricultural and mechanical society in the 
State, and our State Agricultural College will be fed on the cream 
of our commonwealth, the country boy. 

Do not worry about the fair but pull for the union of the 
forces that will make the fair inevitable and indispensable. 

I therefore recommend that we continue our organization 
work along these lines. Let us work with all the enthusiasm that 
our zeal can generate to make Missouri a state of highly developed 
farms; a state of the best roads in the world; a state of farmer- 
statesmen, not politicians, but real statesmen; a state pledged by 
purpose and by precept to the elimination of the useless and the 
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encouragement of the things of real worth and substantial value. 
There is no place in Missouri for the parasite. We do not need 
him. There is no place in Missouri for the cheap politician. We 
can not use him in the kind of service that we want and really 
need. 

Away with the demagogue and all that he represents. Let us 
work for something that is worth while. I would paraphrase Gold- 
smith’s lines by saying: 

Ill fares the land; to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and farms decay. 


THE COUNTY FAIR EXHIBIT. 
(Dean F. B. Mumford.) 


I want to express my pleasure at being able to welcome the 
representatives of the County Fair Managers’ Association of Mis- 
souri to Columbia and to the College of Agriculture during this 
Farmers’ Week. This is an educational week and it is particularly 
appropriate that the county fairs should be represented here, be- 
cause I do not know of any other rural organization that is doing 
any more in an educational way than the county fairs of Missouri. 
We feel that you are co-operating in the work of the College of 
Agriculture in these meetings. 

I believe I am on the program to talk to you particularly about 
the exhibit of the College of Agriculture at the county fairs. I 
want, in the first place, to say that the best exhibit that so far has 
been made by the College of Agriculture at the county fairs are the 
live stock judges that have been supplied by the department of 
animal husbandry for the purpose of passing upon the live-stock 
exhibits at these fairs. About five or six years ago I wrote to a 
number of you and suggested that it might be possible for the 
department of animal husbandry to supply you with judges for 
live stock. It was the business of the department of animal 
husbandry to train men to judge live stock. I got some very 
interesting letters from certain people who said my proposition 
was preposterous. They didn’t want any beardless boys to come 
out and judge their live stock. They didn’t want any college 
judges. That put somewhat of a damper on my enthusiasm, but 
at least two fairs decided to try it out with much hesitation and 
misgiving, and one of the men who was sent out that first year wag 
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Mr. Cochel, now here talking to the cattle feeders and at present 
professor of animal husbandry at the Kansas State College of 
Agriculture. The next year five fairs employed college judges, 
the next year fifteen, the next year thirty, the next year forty-two, 
and the last year over fifty. The condition now is that we are 
practically unable to supply enough of these young men to go 
around. This is the best exhibit that we send out and I want to 
say on behalf of my colleagues that we greatly appreciate the 
courtesy that you have shown these young men and your charity 
in the mistakes which they sometimes make. I have never seen a 
judge yet who was able to judge all classes without making a mis- 
take. But their work seems to be satisfactory. 

For the last two years we have been making an exhibit of the 
College of Agriculture and attempting to demonstrate some of the 
work going on here. We have no money for making such an 
exhibit, but succeeded in getting our board of curators to appropri- 
ate sufficient funds to prepare an exhibit and I took the matter up 
with the fair associations as to whether or not they would pay 
shipping charges and expenses of a man in charge. The reports 
that I have received have so far been very favorable. I have tried 
to follow up these exhibits to find out what you people think about 
them. I wrote the secretaries of the county fairs last year who 
had had our exhibits and said, “I want you to tell me frankly what 
you think about the exhibit that the College of Agriculture sent out. 
Is it worth while, did it appeal to your people, do you want it any 
more? I hope you will be perfectly frank with me so I will know 
if this is a good project to push.” Some replies were like this: 
“As secretary of the organization I had so much to do during 
the week that I didn’t see your exhibit.” However, in some cases 
I wrote to the other officials and they told me that in general it 
was satisfactory; in others it was not spectacular enough. We 
have tried to make it educational and as interesting as we can and 
not too dry and uninteresting, and we have sent men along to 
demonstrate. I feel that the experiment has been successful and 
we want to co-operate with you gentlemen in making the Missouri 
county fairs educational institutions. If this little exhibit that 
we are sending out will help to do that, it will be continued. If you 
gentlemen want it, we will send it. If you don’t want it, it will 
be discontinued. 
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COUNTY FAIR CLASSIFICATION FOR LIVE STOCK. 
(Dr. A. R. McComas, Sturgeon, Mo.) 


One year ago the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by this body: 


Resolved, That the State Board of Agriculture be 
requested to promulgate for the use of county fairs and 
agricultural and mechanical societies, rules and classi- 
fications for judging different classes of live stock, and 
that they furnish to the secretary of each county fair, 
agricultural and mechanical society and to the State 
Fair, blanks on which awards on the different classes 
under the proper heads may be filled out, containing 
name, age and breeding of each animal. These blanks 
to be certified by the secretaries to the Secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture, and printed annually in 
bulletin form. 


The object of this resolution was two- 
fold. First, that there might be a uniform 
Dr. A. W. McComas. distinction between the different classes 
and each class so clearly defined that the awards properly made 
would fix in the mind of the spectator the requirements for each 
class. 

Second, that the blood lines of the winners might be known 
and the production of animals filling the requirements of the 
different classes rendered easier and more precise. 

Seeing the awards at one county fair, then going to another 
in a different locality, both equally distant from the market, we see 
the classification partially or radically changed. So, when the 
breeder tries to produce an animal that will meet the successful re- 
quirements of the show ring, he is bewildered and oftentimes quits 
in disgust. In one locality, as this of ours, where the saddle horse 
has attained the highest degree of perfection, the more a light 
horse resembles him in confirmation and temperament the more 
certain he is of receiving the award in any class where he may 
be shown. The exhibitor is elated and has dreams of a world- 
beater, but when he goes to another locality, or where each animal 
is judged properly according to his class, he has a rude awakening 
and gives up in despair. 

One of the banes of the county fair is the dissatisfied exhibitor. 
He calls in all his friends, relates his troubles and they in their 
sympathy oftentimes agree that he has been purposely wronged 
and condemn the fair from the president down to the ribbon-tier. 
When, as a matter of fact, he may have been trying to win the 
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saddle stake with an immature horse or one that should have been 
educated for the harness classes. This does not apply to the pro- 
fessional exhibitor for he will try again, but to the breeder or 
chance owner, who after seeing the awards in his locality and 
having a desire to breed or own an animal that will excel in show 
rings, he spends his time and money and retires, feeling that the 
whole business is crooked. 

These are the men that should be encouraged. It is this class, 
in every community, that combines pleasure with profit and who do 
things. They would help raise the standard of the county fair by 
their earnest interest and would derive a great profit from its edu- 
cational advantages. By breeding along more rational lines they 
would be more successful and their neighbors would imitate them. 
The same is true in every line of agriculture. The bulletin issued 
by the State Board of Agriculture under the personal direction of 
Professor E. A. Trowbridge, in response to the above resolution, 
is a creditable one and highly instructive. It shows that they are 
truly a board of agriculture and willing to undertake anything 
within their power to advance the agricultural interests of the 
State. If I were to suggest any modification at all, it would be 
that in addition to the description of the different breeds. of animals 
and their uses, I would promulgate a set of rules numbering them 
one, two, three, etc., showing the distinct characteristics which 
mark each class and pointing out where each breed and class is 
liable to be deficient, so that errors in awards could be reduced to 
the minimum. It should be emphasized, and repeated if necessary, 
that unsoundness known to be transmissible to the offspring 
should bar males and females from the show ring. Failure to 
observe this rule has cost breeders much worry and money. These 
rules should be made so short and concise that they could be incor- 
porated in the catalogue of each county fair. Then for amplifica- 
tion, if needed, the bulletin could be referred to. 

There is one other point—not the classification live stock, but 
the classification of the judges who make the awards. It is posi- 
tively useless to spend time classifying live stock unless you have 
competent men to judge the entries. This needs no argument. 

I earnestly hope that the Board of Agriculture may be enabled 
during the coming year to comply with the latter section of the 
resolution, namely, “to embody in a bulletin the name, age and 
breeding of the prize winners in each class,” then will the county 
fair have some standing as an educational institution. 
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COUNTY FAIR GRAIN CLASSIFICATION. 


(S. M. Jordan, Manager Pettis County, Mo., Bureau of Agriculture and Farm 
Adviser for Pettis County.) 


The object of the fair, of course, is for stimulating better pro- 
duction of a higher quality and not your “long-stalk” classification. 
You do not offer any prizes for the freaks and abnormalities in 
live stock, yet you do offer such classifications in other farm 
products. Yet we find in the same fair the freaks and deformities 
are given prizes, and in corn especially we sometimes find the 
prize offered for the largest ear, for the greatest freak, a prize for 
the tallest stalk—and about nine times out of ten the biggest ear 
of corn in the show is not worth its ribbon. The tallest stalk of 
corn is usually a bad one and a freak carries no value with it what- 
ever, so that in all of our classifications in fairs, no matter what it 
may be, quality should be the chief object to be kept in view all 
the time. Only a short time ago I was called upon to award a 
prize of $4 on an ear of corn, and if a man had planted it in my 
field I would have had him arrested. 

A classification has to be arranged largely according to the 
premium list that we have. Sometimes we have a large list of small 
merchandise products and we have to offer a great many premiums. 
Sometimes we also have a very good list so far as value goes, but 
very few things in that list. If necessary to offer a great many 
premiums, always give the number of premiums with reference to 
quality. 

With reference to grain, our people in Missouri should know 
what sorts of wheat they should grow. We find we can grow a 
good yield of wheat, yet we know that by growing hard wheat in 
Missouri of the same strain continually, it becomes soft, the grains 
turn yellow or light, and that makes a low market. There is no 
good market for a wheat of that kind. Since we cannot hold up 
the quality of hard wheat in Missouri we should cater to the best 
varieties of soft wheat, because we can grow it to excellent ad- 
vantage. We find also that the best corn growers, in offering their 
premiums, are offering them on the pure-bred varieties of corn. 
Once in a while, however, we find a show where a premium is 
offered on mixed corn. Only a little while ago I found a show of 
that sort and I was very glad indeed to find they had offered some 
prizes on some mixed corn, because it was plainly seen that the 
mixed variety in no way compared with the pure-bred corn. So 
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that sometimes these things may be valuable to teach a lesson. 
In making a wide classification we find that in various places con- 
test work among young people is one of the most valuable things 
that we can inaugurate. 

Maybe I ought not to say it, but there is not one man in ten 
who uses just a little gumption in the selection of his seed corn. 
He does not understand the principles of selecting seed corn. We 
go to the show and pass judgment as to how the ears will rank in 
the show, but no man in the universe knows enough about corn to 
know which ear is the better producer. We can only determine 
that by an actual trial and by the study of the plants on which the 
corn grew, and we cannot study the plant from the ear. We find 
sometimes that there are a few things that may indicate yield in 
corn, but the only true indication is by a study of the plant itself. 
In a contest we had in Pettis county the men brought in fifty good 
stalks of corn pulled up and with the ears attached. The contest 
was for the class to pick out ten stalks with the ears on them that 
they preferred for seed, and it was surprising how rapidly they 
learned that, and it is also surprising that we have not thought 
of a great many of these things before today. The leaf system and 
the root system correspond exactly to the lungs and digestive 
apparatus of an animal, and no animal can be a good one with poor 
lungs and poor digestive organs, and no corn can be good corn with- 
out good vitality. We can give the contest work so far as corn 
judging is concerned, but the more important thing at this time 
is the selecting of the ear from the stalk, and that assists in 
broadening our classification. 

In the classification for the various products of the farm we 
have a great deal yet to learn so far as quality is concerned, or 
productive capacity that we may be able to determine by individu- 
ality. We have about as many different ideas about seed potatoes 
as we have potato growers. Some men contend that the large, some 
the small and some the medium seed should be used, and each one 
has his line of argument. One man will ask me when he should 
plow his ground, so far as being dry is concerned, in the fall or the 
spring. I tell him I don’t know and he says he does know, and 
he tells me to plow in the fall, and the next one says plow in the 
spring. Both disagree. So that there are conditions that modify 
these things. 

We find there is just as much difference in the small grain, 
also in the clover, as we find in the corn. We find where we plant 
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a row of wheat here that maybe from one grain a single plant will 
come up and grow, and from the one by the side of it a half dozen, 
and maybe the next one twenty-five or thirty. In that same lot 
of plants we will find also that there are long heads and short ones, 
well filled and poorly filled. In our classification we can have the 
best list of small grain or best of rye, oats, wheat or clover. Always 
quality should be kept in mind. 

Another thing that we can teach our people is in the prepara- 
tion of products for the show, which is much the same thing as 
preparing that product for the market. A vast number do not 
understand the value or the method of preparing goods for market. 
They have tried it a long time by putting the good eggs on top 
and the best apples on top and the finest corn on top, and this 
method has been proven a boomerang, as it reflects on him and to 
his own detriment. 

We often have prizes for corn, say on white corn and on the 
yellow corn; then we will have, maybe, the ten ears, one hundred 
ears and single ears; then we will have the sweepstakes prize over 
all, on the single ear, ten and one hundred ears. The way it is 
too often arranged, the man who wins the first prize in any class 
is entitled also to a sweepstakes prize. In other words, he is 
winning two prizes when possibly the winning of these would not 
be exactly fair. By the score card there may be but one-fourth of 
a point difference. The one wins two big prizes and the other gets 
nothing. To offset that condition or to remedy it, would be to first 
place one prize on the best sample in the class, then place the prizes 
from that down. It thus avoids one man receiving two large 
prizes when the prizes are possibly closer together. This stimulates 
effort among a great number of people, and the classification should 
be made just as broad as the premium list will justify. 
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THE WORK OF THE MISSOURI CORN GROWERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


(T. R. Douglass, Secretary.) 


The past year has been an unusually successful one for the 
Missouri Corn Growers’ Association in spite 
of the fact that unfavorable seasonal condi- 
tions influenced the yield in certain sections. 
The membership is increasing and practi- 
cally every county in Missouri is now repre- 
sented on our list of members. This year 
Missouri produced approximately 250,000,- 
000 bushels of corn with an average yield 
of thirty-two bushels per acre. Certainly 
the Missouri Corn Growers’ Association can 
modestly claim partial credit for this in- 
crease in yield per acre, as the annual exhi- 
bition has served, in a measure, to instill 
thoughts of better seed into the minds of 
many farmers, and the annual meetings and the discussions of the 
various phases of corn production have certainly helped to interest 
many men in the greater possibilities of the corn crop. 


T. R. Douglass. 
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The purpose of the Association is to increase the yield and 
improve the quality of Missouri’s corn crop. In order to measure 
the results of each year’s work an annual show is held in Colum- 


bia during Farmers’ Week. The last annual show was by far the 
most successful we have held. The quality of the exhibits was ex- 
cellent and the number of entries exceeded any previous year by 
100. The special classes for wheat and oats certainly brought out 
some splendid exhibits, and this new feature will be continued and 


a broader classification made, as cowpeas, soybeans, timothy and 
barley samples were sent in for 


display even though no prizes 
were offered. 
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Best 20 ears yellow corn Tenth Annual Missouri State Corn Show, shown by 
I. M. Reibel & Sons, Arbela, Mo. 


The Men’s Acre Yield Contest, featured this year for the first 


time, will undoubtedly grow into one of the important classes of 
the show. Yield per acre is after all our object, and it is highly 


important that a study of the methods of securing larger yields 
be made. In awarding the prizes in this class, yield per acre, 
practicability of methods, the score of a ten-ear sample from the 


acre, and the net profit are all considered. It is not necessarily 
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the man reporting the largest yield, but rather the man who can 
grow his corn at the lowest possible cost per bushel who is entitled 
to prizes in this class. 

The Boys’ Acre Yield Contest brought out some splendid re- 
ports and there is no question but that this contest is soon to be 
one of the foremost, if not the leading feature of the annual 
show. The winner in the Boys’ Contest reported a yield of 105 
bushels and 30 pounds, five bushels and 25 pounds more than the 
winner of the Men’s Acre Yield Contest reported. The plan of the 
Association is to aid in the organization of local corn-growing con- 
tests for boys in every county of Missouri. In the fall the boys 
can show at their local shows and the leading samples there will 
then be shown at the State Corn Show. 

The Association at the present time aids its members in 
every way in disposing of the pure seeds which they produce, and 
also endeavors to hold in check all unreliable seedsmen. The Asso- 
ciation cooperates with the Department of Agronomy of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in conducting variety tests of the various farm 
crops to determine what varieties are best suited to the different 
sections of the State. In this way, poor varieties are being elim- 
inated and the worthy ones disseminated more widely. 

The executive committee is planning many new features which 
will be beneficial to the farmers of Missouri. The work of the 
Corn Growers’ Association is purely educational. It is striving to 
improve the farm crops of Missouri and it invites the hearty co- 
operation of all persons interested in this great work. 


HOW I GREW MY PRIZE ACRE OF CORN. 
(Glen Caldwell, Milan, Mo.) 


Below is given a report of Glen Caldwell of Milan, Missouri, 
who won first place in North Missouri in the Boys’ Acre Yield 
Contest for 1912 with a yield of 105 bushels and 30 pounds: 

“In the spring of 1911 I sent to Columbia for a gallon of pure 
Boone County White seed corn. I grew this corn in a patch to 
itself where it could not mix with other corn, and in, the fall when 
the corn began to get hard, papa and I went through the field and 
gathered the best ears from the best stalks we could find. We 
hung these ears up in a shed and in February, 1912, tested them 
for germination, using a box that would fit under the cook stove. 
I put a layer of sawdust in the bottom of the box, covered this 
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with a cloth which had been marked off into squares, selected four 
kernels from each ear of corn, gave each square a number and also 
numbered the ear, covered the kernels with a damp cloth and put 
a layer of sawdust on top to hold the heat. About 95 per cent of 
the ears germinated 100 per cent, and these were selected for seed. 
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Grand Champion, 10 ears Johnson County White, Tenth Annual Missouri State Corn 
Show, grown by Chris Smith, Bunceton, Mo. 


“In the spring papa gave me an acre of ground and said I 
might enter the Missouri Boys’ Corn Growing Contest. I picked 
the acre out of a field containing probably twelve or thirteen acres. 
This field had been in clover and timothy, mostly clover. I broke 
the ground ten or eleven inches deep just as soon as the ground 
was dry enough to plow. Shortly after breaking we had a shower 
which mellowed the ground considerably. As soon-as it was dry 
enough, I dragged the land and a few days later disked it thorough- 
ly. Before planting I gave it a thorough harrowing, and on May 
20th I planted the corn, setting the planter so it would drop one 


Champion, 10 ears Boone County White, young men’s class, Tenth Annual Missouri 
State Corn Show, shown by Chester Matheney, Miami, Mo. 
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kernel every ten inches and would plant the corn two and one-half 
inches deep. The rows were about three feet four inches apart. 

“When the corn was two or three inches high I harrowed it, 
and June 38rd I plowed it deep with a six-shovel cultivator. June 
10th I gave it the second plowing, this time allowing the shovels 
to go only two and one-half to three inches deep. I plowed this 
corn again June 17th, and gave it the final plowing July 2nd. For 
this final plowing I used a garden, plow with the three back shovels 
removed and a long four-inch blade bolted on in their place. The 
front shovels worked up the ground and the loose dirt would shoot 
over the top of this blade and leave a perfect dust mulch. The 
corn came in tassel about July 25th, was ripe by September 25th, 
and from the measured acre we harvested, November 5th, 105 
bushels and 30 pounds of corn. 

“It cost me $20.95 to grow this acre, and as the total value 
of the crop was approximately $50, I had a profit of nearly $30 
from one acre alone.” 


MAINTAINING SOIL FERTILITY UNDER SYSTEMS OF 
TENANCY. 


(M. F. Miller, Professor of Agronomy, College of Agriculture, University of Missouri.) 


The maintaining of soil fertility under the system of tenancy, 
common to Missouri, is no simple mat- 
ter. In fact, it is no simple matter to 
maintain the soil fertility under any 
system where one is making a profit at 
the same time and it becomes doubly 
dificult where one must work through 
a tenant. We often hear men talk about 
keeping up land by a crop rotation, or 
by growing an occasional crop of clover, 
or by feeding on the land, but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, unless all of these things 
are practiced, fertility is actually rare- 
ly maintained. Rotation helps, manur- 
ing helps, clover growing helps, but 
any one of these alone is rarely suffi- 
cient to keep a soil permanently fertile, 


Prof. Miller. 
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except under exceptional circumstances. To absolutely maintain 
fertility on the average upland requires not only a careful system 
of crop rotation, but the feeding back of crops in addition, as well 
as the turning under of an occasional legume crop, such as clover 
or cowpeas, and usually the application of some outside fertilizing 
material, if the soil is to be absolutely maintained in productive- 
ness. It is possible to maintain fertility without feeding the crops 
to stock, providing only the grain crops are sold and all the straw 
and fodder is turned under as well as additional legume crops, and 
providing further that some outside fertilizing materials be ap- 
plied, particularly phosphates. 

Now, to apply such principles to tenant farming, and at the 
same time to do justice to the tenant himself, requires greater 
liberality than the average landlord will show. It is possible to 
work out a system where both landlord and tenant will receive a 
fair profit, providing both men happen, to be of the right sort, but 
this can rarely be done in any case under a system of one-year 
leasage. We shall never be able to work out a system of soil pres- 
ervation with a short-time system of tenancy. Of course, there 
are all kinds of tenants, and one frequently hears the expression 
that one year is too long for many of these men, but it has been 
my observation that the man who treats his tenants in the right 
way is usually able to get good ones—men whom he is able to keep 
for years at a time. I realize that the developing of good tenants 
is no easy matter and that it requires time and patience, but it is 
useless to attempt to conserve soil fertility with profit to the land- 
lord with a poor tenant. 
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Champion, 10 ears Reid’s Yellow Dent, boys’ classes, Tenth Annual Missouri State 
Corn Show, shown by Harvey Jordan, Shelbina, Mo. 
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Unfortunately, the whole system of tenancy in the corn belt 
is greatly influenced by increasing land values and the resultant 
speculations in lands. Too often the landlord does not know 
whether he will hold a given farm for more than a year ahead 
and naturally he is unwilling to go into a long-time contract. So 
long as the rapid rise of land values prevails, we shall never be 
able to solve with any degree of satisfaction the problem of main- 
taining soil fertility under tenancy, because it is almost impossible 
to develop a uniform tendency toward long-time leases. Naturally, 
nothing which anyone may say or do will ever change this condi- 
tion quickly. It is an economic condition which only time can 
change. Nevertheless, this change can be hastened somewhat, and 
individual men, can do much toward improving conditions on their 


own farms, particularly where they expect to hold them for con- 
siderable periods of time. 
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First prize in corn breeding class, Tenth Annual Missouri State Corn Show, Reid’s 


Yellow Dent, shown by H. R. Scott, Tarkio, Mo. 


One of the first things that must be considered, therefore, in 


looking toward a system of soil preservation under a system of 
tenancy is the lengthening of the lease. The more we talk about 
this the sooner will it come about, although the change is neces- 
sarily a slow one. The second thing that can be done is to impress 
upon the landlord the importance of preserving soil fertility, and 
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thus prevail upon him to be less exacting with the tenant and more 
considerate of the land. Under such conditions it is bound to mean 
that the landlord will either receive less immediate return from 
the land or he must give more attention to the tenant’s method of 
farming and work out a system which will be both remunerative 
and soil conservating. This latter system requires knowledge on 
the part of both men and skill on the part of the tenant. It also 
requires an entirely different viewpoint from that of the non- 
resident landlord who simply expects a certain per cent on his in- 
vestment, too often with no thought of the effect upon the land, 
or of the effect upon the tenant himself. 

It is not to be expected that many landlords will be able to 
give either the time or thought to a system of farming through a 
tenant which will maintain the land and the landlord’s profits. 
The thing that will generally happen will be that in order to pre- 
vent the continued wearing of the soil they will begin to insist 
upon the tenant practicing certain conserving methods. This is 
already evident in many parts of the corn belt, where leases are 
drawn with the understanding that the land is to be rotated 
through a certain crop rotation, or that the crops are to be fed on 
the land, or that clover is to be grown with more or less regularity. 
These are among the first things to suggest themselves, and they 
are all good. It must be understood, however, that such restric- 
tions placed upon the tenant do not usually allow him to make the 
profits which he otherwise would make. This simply means that 
the landlord must become more lenient. 

Personally, I feel that a genuine interest in the tenant and his 
welfare is the duty of the landlord, and that we shall never pro- 
gress very far toward bettering the conditions for either our ten- 
ants or our soil until landlord and tenant work together. With the 
increasing value of farm lands, together with their decreasing pro- 
ductiveness, it is coming to be more and more necessary for land- 
lords to adopt a viewpoint which will allow their tenants somewhat 
greater privileges, while they at the same time require systems of 
soil building from them. Where a man is holding land for specu- 
lative purposes, he can rarely afford to have it run down, and the 
man who sees to it that the land is maintained will usually make 
a greater return in the end than the man who, through extreme 
requirements on his tenants, causes them to greatly reduce the 
productivity of the soil, thus materially decreasing its market 
value. 
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First prize yellow ear, Tenth Annual Mis- 
souri State Corn Show, Reid’s Yellow 
Dent, shown by H. L. Evans, 


Norborne, Mo. 


First prize 


to require him to feed the crops on the place. 
can sometimes better conditions through the supplying of clover 
seed or cowpea seed for the tenant to sow on the place. While the 
seeding of both of these crops is expensive, it is usually a paying 
proposition in the long run for the landlord to furnish them, if the 
tenant himself is not able to do so. 
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In addition to long-lease contracts with provisions for crop 
rotation, clover growing and cowpea growing should be added in 
some cases, where possible, the co-operative handling of live stock 
by the landlord and tenant, or, if the tenant is able, it may be wise 


Again, the landlord 
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The co-operative buying of a 


champion 


State 


Corn Show, shown by Chris 


Smith, Bunceton, Mo. 
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manure spreader is another thing that can be done with profit to 
both landlord and tenant where considerable quantities of live stock 
are being kept. Whatever method is followed, it should, of course, 
be arranged so that an equable distribution of profits be shared. In 
European countries under systems of long-time leasage, the leases 
state specifically that should the tenant at any time leave the land, 
he shall be reimbursed by the landlord for such unused manure 
or fertilizer as he has applied, while on the other hand, should the 
landlord make expenditures, the return of which would be shared 
by the tenant, the landlord must be reimbursed in the case of dis- 
solving the lease. In other words, the whole proposition is consid- 
ered as a business transaction where the land is to be maintained 
at a given state of fertility, and both landlord and tenant are 
parties thereto. It will be a long time before we come to such a 
system in this country. Possibly: it will never come, but so long 
as tenancy exists, long-time leases, with a thorough understanding 
between landlord and tenant as to the absolute maintenance of the 
fertility of the soil, must be considered as fundamental to a con- 
tinued soil productiveness. 


Missouri State Dairy Association. 


OFFICERS. 


President—Marshall Gordon, Columbia. 
Vice-President—C. W. Kent, Kansas City. 
Second Vice-President—L. E. Cline, Columbia. 
Secretary—P. M. Brandt, Columbia. 
Treasurer—Rudolph Miller, Macon. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the Missouri State Dairy 
Association was held in Columbia during Farmers’ Week, January 
15 and 16, 19138. <A very successful meeting was held. 

A great deal of interest in the dairy association has developed 
during the last year. On September 13th and 14th a meeting was 
held in Springfield and about fifty dairymen from all over South 
Missouri attended this meeting. This served as a starter and gave 
impetus to the interest in the regular annual meeting. 

The annual meeting brought forth a good-sized crowd of 
enthusiastic dairymen and creamerymen. The regular program 
as printed was carried out as far as possible. The resolutions 
adopted, the address delivered and the premiums awarded to the 
butter exhibits are here given. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The following resolutions, the first two signed by G. B. Ellis, P. M. Brandt and 
E. G. Bennett; the third by Messrs. Ellis and Brandt, were offered: 

Whereas, The dairy business is of great importance to Missouri and a greater 
development of this industry will be of great value to all the people of the State; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Missouri State Dairy Association in twenty-third annual session: 

1. That we recommend that the Legislature now in session make an appropriation 
to the College of Agriculture of the University of Missouri of not less than three 
thousand ($3,000) dollars, the same to be expended with the advice of this association 
for promoting and developing dairying in Missouri. 

2. That we favor the immediate enactment by our Legislature of a law that 
will effectively prohibit unfair competition in the buying and selling of all articles of 
merchandise, including dairy products. 
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8. That we note with great satisfaction the prominent mention of President 
H. J. Waters of the Kansas State Agricultural College for the position of Secretary 
of Agriculture in the President’s cabinet. By reason of Mr. Waters’ long service as 
the head of Missouri’s Agricultural College and member of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, we know him to be a man of broad vision, in thorough sympathy with all 
agricultural and live stock interests, a strong executive, thoroughly practical and in 
all most fittingly trained for the leader of American farmers, and we therefore 
earnestly recommend his appointment by President-elect Woodrow Wilson. 

4. Whereas, The dairy industry has grown in this State until it represents a 
total income to the farmers of about $20,000,000 per year and is increasing, and with 
this increase in volume comes increasing demand for information and help from those 
engaged in this industry as farmers and creamerymen, and 

Whereas, The Dairy Department of the University has been doing educational 
work for the dairy interests—writing bulletins, attending farmers’ institutes, developing 
demonstration farms, carrying on co-operative bull experiments, giving definite 
assistance to those who wish to build silos, ete., and has been of great practical 
service to creameries and dairymen and to the buttermakers through educational 
butter-scoring contests, and 

Whereas, We as an association greatly appreciate this work and find that it 
has been of great benefit to the farmers and creamerymen and feel that the Dairy 
Department should be permitted to extend its outside activities, as the work done so 
far is only a small part of what needs to be done; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the State Dairy Association in twenty-third annual meeting 
assembled, urge the Board of Curators of the University of Missouri to make it 
possible for the extension activities of the Dairy Department to be enlarged. 

(1) That more men be provided to carry on educational work among dairy 
farmers. 

(2) That funds be provided to enable the present force of instructors to visit 
the communities where they are asked to come and to do the work they are asked 
to do, and that an instructor be sent out to give practical instruction to buttermakers 
where such instruction is needed and asked for. 

5. Whereas, The Missouri State Dairy Association, in twenty-third annual 
meeting assembled, at Columbia, Mo., January 16, 1913, representing 40,000 Missouri 
dairymen and a business amounting to $20,000,000 annually, request respectfully the 
Missouri members at the Sixty-third Congress to enact some law that will more 
effectively stop the fraudulent sale of oleomargarine as butter. A law is needed 
that will fully protect the consuming public and the producing farmer. 

We believe that such protection can be best given by the absolute prohibition 
of the addition of any artificial coloring matter, or of butterfat, to the beef fat used 
in the manufacture of oleomargarine. Butter has a natural yellow color that varies 
with the seasons, and artificial coloring is only added at times to give the market 
butter a uniform shade. Oleomargarine has no yellow color unless it is put there by 
ingredients added for this special purpose. The reason for coloring oleomargarine is to 
imitate butter and make it sell for a near-butter price. We have no objection to 
oleomargarine when sold on its merits. With the enactment of the above-suggested 
legislation the present 10-cent tax on colored oleo would be removed. This would 
make it possible for those wanting oleomargarine to buy it at a much lower price 
than now. Those preferring butter would be assured of getting what they want, and 
the producer of butter would be protected from an unfair competition. 

Whereas, The bill now before Congress, known as the Haugen bill, embodies the 
above suggestion, and that bill known as the Lever bill is unfavorable to the dairy 
interests in that if enacted it would permit oleomargarine to be sold in imitation of 
butter; be it 

Resolved, That the members of this association respectfully ask the members from 
Missouri of the Sixty-third Congress to give their support to the Haugen bill. 

Whereas, The Missouri State Dairy Association represents 40,000 farmers with 
a business amounting to over $20,000,000 annually and the future of this important 
business has been endangered by the proposal of a certain bill in Congress known 
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as the Lever oleo bill that would permit the oleomargarine to be sold in imitation 
of butter, and 

Whereas, Mr. Thomas lL. Rubey, representative of the Sixteenth District of 
Missouri and a member of the Committee on Agriculture of the Sixty-third Congress, 
has been active in the defense of the dairy interests by opposing the Lever oleo bill, 
and the members of the Dairy Association appreciate his work; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Dairy Association be instructed to send a 
copy of these resolutions to Mr. Rubey, and in behalf of the association to tender him 
their thanks for his interest in this matter and assure him of their best wishes and 
support. 

Whereas, Under the present law of Missouri the responsibility of enforcing 
sanitary regulations for dairy establishments and laws concerning standards for 
dairy products is divided between the Food and Drug Commissioner and the Dairy 
Commissioner and the latter office has never had an appropriation, and 

Whereas, The members of this association are in favor of strict enforcement of 
standards for dairy products and of sanitary supervision and favor such arrangements 
for securing law enforcement as will be most efficient, and 

Whereas, The Dairy Commissioner by the present law is made responsible for 
the giving of instruction in all lines of dairy work and in this way duplicating work 
that this association believes can be done more efficiently and more economically by 
the dairy department of the University; therefore, be it 

Resolved, 1. That for the greatest efficiency the enforcement of all food laws 
should be under one head, and this should be the Food and Drug Commissioner. 

2. The Food and Drug Commissioner should be given sufficient funds to allow of 
the employment of the necessary number of competent dairy inspectors to properly 
enforce the law concerning dairy products, including sanitary inspection. 

38. We recognize that it is the function of the dairy department of the University 
to give such information concerning dairying as the people may desire. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


(Marshall Gordon, Columbia.) 


Last winter during Farmers’ Week we had the coldest weather 
I have ever known, and this fact prevented a large number of 
dairymen and farmers from attending our convention. Presi- 
dential timber therefore was quite scarce, and this accounts for 
the fact that the speaker is now your presiding officer. This honor 
having been thrust upon me entirely unsolicited, I can make only 
one promise, that is, to do my best to serve you acceptably. 

This association has been in existence twenty-three years. It 
has numbered among its members some of the best men of the 
State. They have done a great work in the past and deserve our 
lasting praise and gratitude. 

It was largely the work of this organization that brought 
about the establishment in our Agricultural College of the dairy 
department with its equipment of stock and buildings and its 
splendid corps of professors. These men are not only working 
out scientific problems in feed and breeding dairy stock and teach- 
ing our boys how to farm, but they are coming to our very doors 
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in the farm institutes and telling us how to feed and care for our 
cows and build up our farms. 

Gentlemen, this association has done a great work in the past, 
but there is much to be done in the future. In order to accomplish 
all that we ought, we must keep up our organization. Get your 
brother dairymen to join our State association and pay us his 
dollar annually. Get him to come here Farmers’ Week, appropriate 
new ideas and teach the rest of us what he knows. 

I do not believe in making a great furor and trying to induce 
every man to become a dairyman, for if we succeed in this, our 
business would soon be overdone, and eventually, like Othello, ‘our 
occupations would be gone.” But rather let us work to make, not 
more dairymen, but better dairymen. And let us unite in our 
great State organzation in order that we may demand and get 
what we deserve. 

Gentlemen, at the time you elected me your presiding officer, 
you very wisely selected Professor P. M. Brandt as your secretary 
and Mr. Rudolph Miller your treasurer. These gentlemen, with 
what assistance I could give them, have fought valiantly for Mis- 
souri dairy interests. 

There has been, as most of you know, a bill before Congress 
known as the Lever bill, a measure to take the tax off of colored 
oleomargarine, which dairymen everywhere have been fighting. 
There has been also a bill up known as the Haugen bill, which pro- 
hibits the coloring of oleomargarine in imitation of butter. This 
we dairymen favor. Your secretary and president have drafted 
and sent under your president’s signature, letters to all of our 
Missouri congressmen and senators, presenting our side of the 
question and asking their support of the Haugen bill. We received 
promises of support from several of our congressmen and courteous 
replies from all of them. We also sent letters and telegrams to 
influential dairymen and creamerymen in the State, telling them the 
bills were up and urging their immediate action. 

It is claimed by some that the millionaire packer should be 
allowed to color his oleomargarine the same as the dairyman colors 
his butter. This statement upon its face seems reasonable. But 
let us see—let us look into the question. Butter is colored at 
certain seasons of the year when the cows are somewhat under 
artificial conditions of feed, in order to give it its natural June 
color and not for the purpose of defrauding someone into believing 
he is getting a different and better article. No one is ever deceived 
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or defrauded by this coloring. On the other hand, oleomargarine 
is colored yellow in imitation of butter in order to deceive some- 
one into the belief that he is getting butter. Oleomargarine is made 
of tallow, lard and cottonseed oil, all of which they tell us are good, 
wholesome foods. But if you color this oleomargarine in imitation 
of butter, you allow the merchants, the boarding-house keepers and 
the hotel men to sell this product as butter, and thus enable the 
great packing trust to put upon the market a counterfeit article 
which the average man will not detect. If oleomargarine is such 
a fine food product, let it not masquerade as butter, but go upon 
the market the natural color of the oils it contains. Oleomargarine, 
they say, is wholesome, is cheap and is clean. Then why should 
they want to make it in imitation of a food that costs much more to 
produce? Simply in order to counterfeit that article and get a 
higher price for their counterfeit product. They make the great 
cry that they want to take the tax off of oleomargarine in order 
to reduce the high cost of living. Oleomargarine in its natural 
or uncolored state is bought by people who cannot afford butter, and 
in this form it is not taxed except nominally. In its uncolored 
form it can never be sold as butter. In its colored form the ma- 
jority of people will be deceived and the packer or maker of oleo 
will reap the benefit. It can be shown that oleomargarine can be 
made for ten cents per pound; butter cannot be made for less than 
twenty-five cents. Now for the moment I grant the argument of 
the packers, that oleo is wholesome, clean and tastes like butter. 
Allow it to look like butter by being colored, and what will be the 
inevitable result? Farmers will then quit making butter and the 
packers will raise the price of oleomargarine. 

Let each of these food products—yea, let all food products— 
be sold under their natural color without the right to imitate some- 
thing they are not. 

The great farming interests of this country and the consuming 
public have an equal grievance against this proposed iniquity, the 
Lever bill, and should cry to Heaven against its passage. The 
price not only of “liberty,” but of success in our day is “eternal 
vigilance.” Let us make up our minds not to sit down this year in an 
easy and satisfied content, too much immersed in our own personal 
business to take time for a broader outlook, but let us catch the 
spirit of the times and add to our “diligence in business,” an alert 
and intelligent interest in all things pertaining to the “good of the 
whole,” and a determination to ‘‘make good” the things that are 
necessary for that end. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A DAIRY FARM. 


(John Hosmer, Marshfield, Mo.) 


I never before made an address before an audience of any 
kind. I am entirely inexperienced. This is unnecessary informa- 
tion as you will discover before I am through. Had I my friend 
Brandt’s gift of gab, I could make a very creditable talk even if 
I did not know my subject. That’s the advantage of being a “book 
farmer.’ However, I ought to know something about cows, for 
figuring on H. B. Gurler’s basis, I have had twenty years’ experience 
with an average of eighty cows, which is equal to one thousand and 
six hundred years with one cow. In that time even a blockhead 
ought to have absorbed some ideas. 


Profits from dairying paid for this farm home. 

It once was a common expression that “‘any fool could farm,” 
but that is no longer true. It takes as much smartness to make a 
success of dairying as it does in any other line. The business will 
find use for all the brain power that any man can bring to bear 
upon it. Why, it takes more gray matter, more ‘white-horse 
sense” to be a cow keeper than it takes to be president of the Bank 
of Crescent—ask Mr. Lewis if it does not. In that capactiy, if in 
doubt, he merely says ‘‘No.” The dairyman must decide and aci 
upon a thousand and one little details; failing pastures worry him, 
rations that are economical must be figured out, or an off flavor in 
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milk must be tracked down and corrected. He must be a good 
general farmer, a good buyer, a good salesman, a good business 
man, and in addition have a smattering of chemistry, bacteriology, 
pathology, veterinary science—and be a saint to boot, if he has the 
“hired man problem” to deal with. I don’t want to discourage any 
fellow new to the game—he will get the rules as he plays his hand— 
but I do want the kickers against high butter prices to realize 
that the dairyman’s lot is not always a bed of roses. Yet, in spite 
of all, it is interesting and broadening and its advent into a neigh- 
borhood brings better farm houses, better barns, better schools, 
better roads, more general civilization and for the village mer- 
chants things that are put on a cash basis. 

Dairying is a business just as much so as any manufacturing 
plant. In it, two plus two results in four just as often as in other 
lines. The rules that govern a factory are just as applicable to it, 
for the dairy farm is a factory in which ‘Old Bossie” is an ani- 
mated machine for the conversion of raw material into milk, butter 
or cheese, as the case may be. The farmer has a keener competi- 
tion to meet than the ordinary factory, and he has no tariff to hide 
behind. He can’t get together in a “gentlemen’s agreement,” for 
there are too many to hold the secret and think in unison. He has 
got to play the game ‘‘according to Hoyle.” That means to meet 
competition by having, first, better cows—better machines; second, 
cheaper feeds—cheaper raw material. 

Many a manufacturing plant has thrown on the scrapheap 
costly machinery simply because a newer machine would cheapen 
the manufactured article. That is what the dairyman does when 
he starts the process of weeding out his “boarders.’ It’s a losing 
game for him to keep a cow that does not pay for cost of feed or 
labor. Yet that is what hundreds of us are doing if we don’t 
keep the milk scales and Babcock test in use. To appreciate the 
full significance of this, let us see what it means in dollars, taking 
two hypothetical herds from which to get our data. There are 
quite a number of cows up around the thousand-pound mark, while 
the average for the State is not far above one hundred and fifty 
pounds a year: 

One hundred cows making 1,000 pounds per year equals 100,- 
000 pounds, at 30 cents, $30,000. 

One hundred cows making 150 pounds per year equals 15,000 
pounds, at 30 cents, $4,500. 

This graphically shows a difference in favor of the better 
machines of $25,500. Now, I know of mighty few farmers who can 
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turn up their noses at that sum. Let us say it takes $30 a year to 
keep the 150-pound “critter” and three times that sum, or $90, to 
maintain the 1,000-pound blue-blooded and we still are something 
like $20,000 better off. The difference is probably greater. The 
150-pound fellow is a shiftless cuss and does well to get 30 cents 
per pound for his “salve,’”’ while the 1,000 gentleman works his head 
and gets 35, maybe 40 cents for his golden ingots. The Lord cer- 
tainly has a weakness for helping those who help themselves. If 
as a dairyman you have not the sense to appreciate the significance 
of this better machine matter, you had better shut up shop and 
quit, for that will be the final result of your competition with the 
fellow who does. Consumers now are howling against high prices. 
It is out of the question to try to force them any higher, so your 
margin of profit must come from the better cows and cheaper raw 
material. 

In cheapening his raw material the modern farmer has a wide 
field in which to exercise his skill and judgment. Here he has an 
advantage over the industrial factory, in that he can produce his 
own raw material. It involves improved cultural methods in the 
field, handier barn arrangements, better sanitary conditions for the 
cows, and economically compounded grain rations. The silo, 
alfalfa hay and cottonseed meal for the Southerner, or linseed for 
the Northerner are the keys. With these, the dairyman can prac- 
tically dispense with the high-priced bran, of which he has bought 
so much in the past. I know personally of several dairymen near me 
who now, since putting up silos, have, by the use of small amounts 
of cottonseed meal, dispensed with bran, cheapened their rations 
and are getting better results than formerly. It is a case of putting 
up a silo or being put out of business by competition. It is no 
longer a time for discussion but a time for action. <A cut of five 
cents per day on the ration for a cow is not too much for some of 
us. Ina herd of 100 cows it means $5 per day, $1,825 per year. I 
can’t stand that loss, can you? Dairying is like the packing industry, 
in that it is the little savings which combine to put the balance on 
the good side of the ledger. 

Prof. Brandt has suggested that I be egotistical and talk about 
myself. It’s the best thing I know of to talk about, but I doubt if it 
will be the most profitable to you. The Hosmer dairy farm has 
been held up as being the very epitome of all that is good in dairy 
work. Now I know it has fallen short of the possible perfection. 
Fifteen years ago its barns were up-to-date. But time moves on 
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and improvements that are fine today are obsolete tomorrow. How- 
ever, the working conditions are fair for the cows, and dollars say 
that they know it. All the credit for the showing made must by 
rights go to my father. A good, hard-headed New England Yankee 
brought up near Boston, where the manure clear for truck patches 
was ample reward for keeping cows. Such training made my 
father a martinet in the careful saving of all soil fertility. The 
business training in a hardware store for years made him quick to 
see what ought to be done, so after a disastrous experience in a 
Western Kansas boom—where he got health but lost money—he 
took up farming on four hundred acres of the poorest land in 
Webster county. A good medical friend remarked that he had 
gone out there to starve. The farm was on the historic “wire 
road” that stood the traffic—freight and passenger—when the 
Frisco ended at Rolla. 

For years a stage coach stand was maintained on the farm, 
and everything grown systematically carried off. The soil was 
absolutely devoid of plant food and humus. With such a condition 
before him, he realized that stock with the resultant manure was 
the only salvation. Mules first were taken up—buying mule colts— 
but not being a good judge of colthood he had a choice collection of 
runts—mine mules and cotton fellows—that did not bring the top 
prices. After this experience it was beef. While a little better, 
this did not pay as it might, for then good eight-months-old steers 
sold for $7 to $10. However, all this time the land was getting 
better and in casting about for profit in dollars and profit in in- 
creased fertility, dairying looked too good not to try. That was 
about twenty years ago. Then it required nerve to tackle such a 
game. There was not a separator in the county, not a manure 
spreader, not a barrel churn bigger than a water bucket, and a cow 
keeper looked about as good as a sheep herder does to a western 
cattleman. Since then rapid strides have been made, so much so 
that now the farmer who goes to town without a cream can in his 
vehicle is a pretty worthless sort of a fellow. I have been told 
many times that my father’s demonstration of the profits of cow 
keeping started the ball rolling in Webster county, at least. Per- 
haps the secret of his success as a demonstrator lay in the fact that 
everything done, everything accomplished, was intensely practical 
in its character. That was the Yankee in him cropping out. There 
was nothing sensational attempted and no millionaire fads taken 
up. The thing contemplated must be sure to pay or it was not 
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started. Old, unhandy, dilapidated barns were used until the 
cows provided better quarters for themselves. His work proved 
that while fine showy stables were nice, they were not necessary 
to success—that brains and good judgment, mixed with the rations 
and care, were worth far more. That, I take it, is the secret of 
the whole matter. I know and you know of visionary, impractical 
fellows who, with the United States mint and metal furnished, 
would still go bankrupt in ninety days. 

My father claimed that no breed of cattle had a monopoly of 
the milk-making function, and that of all scrubs the registered 
scrub was the worst. The value of a cow, for him, depended upon 
her individuality—her skill in getting the feed in the milk pail. 
His start was made with native Shorthorns of nondescript breed- 
ing. They were not finished butter machines but were fair milkers, 
handicapped, however, with an irresistible desire to quit work 
after about six months. This, in time, was gradually improved, 
and by weeding and by the use of good bulls, the average for eighty 
head was brought up around three hundred and forty pounds per 
cow per year, and the farm profits from little to $4,000 to $7,500, 
depending on the season. The dairy paid from the start; at no 
time was it a losing game. All this time the thing that pleased 
most was the gradually increasing richness of the soil. Father 
figured that in buying and utilizing the western brand he was 
virtually buying and transferring their farms. On the farm he 
was just as farsighted. While the neighbors rolled the rocks about 
two or three times each successive season, he got rid of them finally 
by putting them into walls or along the creek. While the majority 
used only timothy and cut late, he used clover and cut early, for 
the station analysis told that in the middle bloom clover was at its 
best. It was the practice to let it sun-scald and he got it in in 
such a condition that it was palatable and bright at feeding time. 
He was a pioneer all along the line—owned the first separator, first 
spreader, first hay loader, first tedder, first side-delivery rake and 
the first silo. 

The dairy was started primarily for the building up of the soil. 
It did that and more; it built the best farm house and the best barns 
in the county and bought the best machinery. It was a public 
benefaction, in that it made two blades grow where there was 
previously only one. In attaining these results times were passed 
through when the clouds did not show their silver lining. There 
were occasions that would have taxed the patience of Job, but with 
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the heart in the work we were buoyed up with the feeling that we 
were doing just as noble work as was the fellow in the counting- 
house or factory. We felt just as big as the dandy on the corner, 
with his white hands, his $50 tailor-made suit and his 10-cent 
bank account. All that was essential to success was good judg- 
ment, a backbone as strong as the eternal hills and a desire for 
something better. Here, as elsewhere, fortune is not the blind, 
irresponsible dame she is sometimes called. She rewards pluck, 
perseverance, energy and common sense. She does not ask a man 
who his father was, or if he came over in the Mayflower. She asks: 
are you patient, can you work, can you give up wearing good 
clothes, can you put on a mud-bespattered shirt and a pair of high- 
topped rubber boots? If he answers “yes,” she proceeds to test 
him. She lets the rain beat upon him at his work, she lets the sun 
wither his pastures and the winter’s cold shrink his yield of milk, 
and then, if he makes good, she rewards him a thousandfold. 


THE COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE OF THE DAIRY INDUSTRY. 


(C. W. Kent, Kansas City.) 


A few years ago this country became very much excited over 
the subject of free and unlimited coinage of silver. In fact, so 
much so that many good men were somewhat doubtful as to whether 
the country could continue to exist if this subject were not disposed 
of in the proper way. 

But really, the importance of the situation was greatly over- 
estimated. The entire production of silver for the past sixteen 
years, or from the time of its spectacular entrance into American 
politics to the present time, would amount to less than three-fourths 
of the dairy crop of 1912, while if we take last year’s production of 
silver, it is so insignificant in comparison with our business as to 
be almost unnoticeable; yet the daily papers have much to say 
about our gold and silver output. The fact of the matter is that 
the total production of silver in the United States in 1912 was less 
than one-half the value of the dairy products of either Iowa, Illinois, 
Minnesota or Wisconsin, for the same period. Gold is something 
with which most of us have little acquaintance, but its production 
in 1912 amounts to only ten per cent more than the dairy products 
of any of the above-named states in 1912. Yet the slightest de- 
crease in the production of the metals is sufficient to obtain con- 
siderable mention in our daily press. 
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Why is the public so densely ignorant of the tremendous im- 
portance of the dairy industry? Why is it that a product whose 
value is greater than any other farm product, with the possible 
exception of one or two, should even need protection from our own 
government? And yet (if you will pardon a slight digression), 
only about three weeks ago the committee on agriculture was 
evenly divided as to whether it should vote to continue the pros- 
perity of 10,000,000 dairymen, or whether it should vote in the 
interest of 85 manufacturers of an imitation product whose only 
object is to sell a counterfeit for the genuine. Do you suppose these 
congressmen would hesitate one minute to vote in the interest of the 
producer and consumer of dairy products if they had any concep- 
tion of what might happen if the dairy forces were organized and 
represented as they ought to be? 

Coming a little closer home, I understand that from 50 cents 
to $1.50 is the limit our own Legislature will go when it comes 
to dairy appropriations. Yet these members of our Legislature 
ought to and must know that there is no state in the Union for 
which the dairy industry can do more than for the State of Mis- 
souri. 

I am inclined to believe that we are to blame to a certain ex- 
tent for the apathy which prevails in the minds of the public with 
reference to our business. If we are, let’s get busy. We should 
be in a position to get appropriations commensurate with the size 
of the work to be done. It ought to be possible to go to Jefferson 
City and with a reasonable effort secure $50,000, $75,000, or even 
$100,000 to carry on the work of dairy instruction in this State. 
The returns from such an amount of money would be immense. 
The Department of Agriculture at Washington is at the present 
time interested in organizing counties so that instructors may be 
sent out. It seems to me that this Association might be able to 
work in connection with the State Board, selecting men for such 
associations in Missouri, believing that the dairy industry is of 
special importance. J have convinced myself that the public needs 
to be enlightened on this subject, and I am quite sure that some 
inquiry into the business from our standpoint is in order. 

A manufacturer in any line of business, if he be successful, 
must know what it costs to produce the article he makes. He has 
a very elaborate cost system, showing the items which enter into 
the various departments, and if he did not keep these detailed 
accounts he would not remain in business a great while. Just why 
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the producer of an article so valuable as butterfat should allow his 
business to run without any idea at all of the cost of the article 
which he produces, is the peculiar thing about the dairy industry. 
There are a few men interested in the production of milk and butter 
fat who can tell you very closely what their product is worth from 
a production standpoint, but they are very few. The average 
man does not know whether it costs ten, twenty or forty cents to 
produce a pound of butter fat. He observes the price paid for his 
product very closely; he complains bitterly if the price declines a 
cent or two per pound, but he does not seem to realize that he 
could reduce the cost of production five, seven, or possibly ten cents 
on each pound by doing a few very simple things. 

The commercial importance of the dairy industry consequently 
has suffered in a great degree from the manner in which the 
business has been handled. There probably is no other business 
that could survive under such treatment. There probably is no 
other business that has done as much for the poor man and rich 
man alike, and yet it gets little credit. In the great majority of 
cases the business is handled as a side line, as it were—handled 
only, in many instances, because it is necessary in order to get 
enough money to make ends meet. 

The commercial importance of this business could be doubled 
without increasing the number of cows manufacturing the product 
at the present time, by intelligent and careful handling on the part 
of their owners. This doubling of the revenue derived from this 
industry is almost possible without the addition of any more invest- 
ment. It is almost possible to do this simply by providing better feed, 
giving the animals better care, and marketing the product when 
prices are most favorable. Strange as it may seem, 75 per cent of 
the total product of this industry in this section, marketed in the 
shape of butter, is sold during a time when sales have to be made 
at a figure something like eight or ten cents less than the prices 
prevailing during the other six months of the year. 

I am mentioning butter because it represents more than 
two-thirds of the total of dairy products. A more general disposi- 
tion toward winter milking would mean a better average price for 
the year and a better flow of milk. Thousands of dollars in Mis- 
souri alone are lost to the producers each year on account of the 
tendency toward summer dairying. A still larger amount is lost 
on account of poor quality. This condition not only means the 
loss of a great amount of revenue in the price alone, but it means 
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extra help on the farm, extra care of the cream during a season 
when every precaution is necessary in order to produce a com- 
mercial product, and it means that this business or the business of 
general farming in many cases must be neglected. 

To make our industry of the importance which seems possible, 
a great many changes are necessary. First of all, there must be 
some plan devised on each farm whereby the product of each cow 
will be weighed and tested and credited to her. Against this 
must appear feed, care and other incidental expense, so that at the 
end of a year, or possibly a less time, the farmer will know what 
animals in his herd are profitable and those that are unprofitable; 
not forgetting, of course, to take into consideration the various 
by-products which make up a considerable portion of the revenue. 
It seems to have been possible for the average man to go along and 
run his farm and milk his cows, regardless of whether the business 
is profitable or not, but it occurs to me that with the increased price 
of help and the increased price of land, the man who engages in 
a business of such importance as the dairy business must know 
something about the work that he is doing. He must provide some 
system of feeding whereby the cost is greatly lessened. He must 
provide warm and comfortable quarters, especially during the 
winter time, so that his cows can produce the maximum amount of 
milk. We are too apt to feel satisfied with our check at the end 
of the week or at the end of the month, and we do not take the 
necessary steps to find out what it has cost us to get that check. 

In estimating the value of the business, little account is taken 
of many things which are directly traceable to the industry. For 
instance, when we raise corn or wheat the depreciation on the 
land averages from 5 to 10 per cent per year, and it is only a ques- 
tion of time until all the fertility is gone if we keep on growing 
wheat or corn. When we dairy we enrich the land from year to 
year and increase our wealth in many ways. A fact that has been 
repeated many times—that a ton of butter, now worth about $700, 
can be produced at an expense of 50 cents to the soil—is something 
of vital importance. Had the people in the northeastern part of 
the United States known this fact and applied it in a practical way, 
it would not be possible at the present time to buy farms well 
improved for less money than the improvements cost. They would 
still have farms that were productive, and they could still make 
a living without having to sell these farms and move on farther 
west and continue to deplete the fertility of the land they cultivate. 
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Some people are prone to believe that there might be an over- 
production if everyone operated his dairy in the proper way, but 
there is not much likelihood of such a thing happening. Today 
there is a great scarcity of all dairy products. The consumption 
of butter, cheese, milk, cream and ice cream is increasing rapidly. 
The cost of high living is causing people to think more about the 
food value of what they buy, and they are beginning to realize thai 
there is economy in using dairy products. 

In estimating the amount of money which the products of this 
industry are worth in a year’s time, it is very hard to secure even 
a fairly accurate estimate, because no allowance is made for the 
amount consumed on the farm, the by-products are varied and the 
indirect benefits derived are of tremendous consequence, The 
advance sheets of reports of the Secretary of Agriculture contain 
these words: “The dairy cow is one of the principal producers 
of wealth on the farm, although the cow is not prominent in public 
notice. The total value of dairy products for the year 1912 is 
$830,000,000. This amount exceeds the value of the cotton and 
lint crop, and is nearly as large as the total value of the lint and 
-geed. The products of the dairy cow are worth nearly as much 
as the value of the hay crop, twice the value of the oat crop, 
and 25 per cent more than the total wheat crop. In fact, 
it is safe to say that possibly corn is the only crop produced on the 
farm that has a greater value than the total product of the cow.” 

The products of the dairies of Wisconsin alone totaled more 
than $85,000,000 in the year 1911. Other more prominent dairy 
states report figures amounting to tremendous sums. All we have 
to do to make Missouri compare favorably with any state is to 
wake up to the possibilities which are here. All we need is more 
knowledge, better system and a full head of steam all the time. 


PROTECT THE DAIRY COW, THE BEST MACHINE ON THE 
FARM. 


(W. W. Marple, Chicago.) 


Two men started out one night in a strange city to rob a 
house. They finally came to an imposing-looking residence and 
decided that would be a good place to make a start, and the arrange- 
ment was that one of them should stand guard while the other 
went in to see what he could find. It was long after midnight. 
The night was dark and everything was still when the robber 
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quietly slipped up to the front door and with a skeleton key opened 
it and started upstairs. When he got about halfway up a woman’s 
stentorian voice called out and said: “John, go back downstairs 
and clean your feet! Coming home all times of the night with 
muddy shoes, tracking up the carpet. I’m tired of it and ain’t 
going to have it.” The robber turned around and slipped down-. 
stairs and went out to where his partner was and said to him: 
“T can’t rob that house, it’s too much like home.” 

When I heard a voice from Missouri asking me to deliver an 
address on this occasion, I couldn’t refuse because it was too much 
like home, for I am proud to confess to you tonight, that notwith- 
standing my lot has been cast in another land and I am pleased 
to say, among pleasant people and with pleasant surroundings, I am 
like the old lady who, during the war, met a company of soldiers 
and they asked her if she was Union. She said, “No.” Then 
they asked her if she was Confederate. She promptly answered, 
“No.” They then asked her what she was and she said: “I’m a 
Baptist and have been all my life.” I’m a Missourian and have 
been all my life. 

For nearly twenty years the burden of my song has been, “The 
Dairy Cow.” She has been prominent in my thoughts by day and 
in my dreams by night. I have had the pleasure of introducing 
her on the cattle plains of the west and the coal fields and tanbark 
districts of the east, in the wheatfields of the north and the cotton 
fields of the sunny south. I have been permitted to chaperon her in 
cattle conventions, associations of bankers, good roads assemblies, 
farmers’ institutes, grange meetings and women’s clubs. I have 
made her the subject of toasts at banquets where society worshipped 
at the shrine of fashion, and I have admired her in her humble 
home. ; 

I have sung her praises for what she has done and for her 
fidelity in the performance of her God-given mission. I have 
extolled her virtues as the mother of her own family and the foster 
mother of a large proportion of the human family. I have dis- 
cussed her and presented her claims to distinguished audiences as 
the queen of wealth producers, the world’s best market for forage 
and grain, the forerunner and foundation of prosperity, as a 
refiner of thought and sentiment among men, a life-saver, a home 
provider, a soil builder, a vote getter, a bank depositor, and the 
one indispensable member of the animal kingdom. This, though, 
is the first time I have attempted to introduce her to an intelligent 
audience as a machine. 
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Webster says that a machine is any contrivance to increase 
and regulate motive power, one who acts mechanically or at the 
bidding of another. Someone has said, “A rose by any other name 
would smell just as sweet.” So upon this hypothesis we will pre- 
sume that a cow by any other name would be just as useful, and 
with that understanding we will discuss her today from the stand- 
point of a machine. It is evident from the definition of machine 
as given by Webster there are two general kinds, one animate, the 
other inanimate, and the man who attempted to milk a kicking 
cow without tying her legs together or was careless and thought- 
less enough to wave a red flag in front of her, or her brother, will 
agree with me that she belongs to the animate class of machinery, 
for in the one instance he would have acted mechanically at the 
bidding of another when he was kicked off the stool (in which 
case he would be the machine), while in the other instance she 
would get into the machine class by increasing and regulating his 
motive power, as in the case of the boy and his sister crossing a cow 
pasture when a bull was attracted by a red jacket worn by the 
little girl and he started after them full tilt. The boy and girl, 
holding each others hands, ran for their lives. The bull was gain- 
ing on them and the little girl said to her brother, “You must pray 
or we will be killed.” The boy said “I can’t think of any prayer.” 
She said, ‘““You must say something.” So he said, ‘The only thing 
I can think of is papa’s blessing.’ So the sister said, “Say that,” 
and when they were within a few yards of the fence where they 
could crawl under and the bull was almost on them, the boy said, 
“Oh, Lord, make us thankful for what we are about to receive’’— 
and they slid under the fence. 

The word machine opens up a train of thought almost infinite 
in its scope and brings to view an aggregation that because of the 
boundless space it occupies actually makes our minds tired, for the 
world is full of machines, animate and inanimate, and I deem it 
unnecessary to say that all of the animate machines are not cows. 

Among those that are inanimate are electrical, gas, steam, 
gasoline, water, wind, and those names indicate the different 
motive powers which are increased through contrivances that are 
particularly adapted to each one of these forms and these con- 
trivances are called machines. 

There is a marked difference in the increase of inanimate 
machines of the same characteristics and human machines. One is 
prevented by the protecting arm of the government through the 
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issuance of a patent. The other through a growing disposition 
toward race suicide. On the subject of inanimate machinery there 
are indications that the world has gone mad, and while the opposite 
seems to be true with reference to human machines, it is the excep- 
tion they say that proves the rule, and I think I can endorse the 
opinion of the preacher’s boy, who was one of a family of nine 
children. One morning he was taken into his mother’s room to 
welcome the advent of the tenth. After looking at it for awhile, 
his father says, ‘“‘What do you think of it?” He immediately re- 
plied, “I can think of a good many things we need worse.” 

The laborer is a machine doing the bidding of the overseer. 
The clerk is a machine doing the bidding of the proprietor. The 
mechanic is a machine doing the bidding of the builder. The 
machinist is a machine doing the bidding of the foreman. The 
fireman is a machine doing the bidding of the chief. The politician 
is a machine doing the bidding of his constituents. The lawyer 
is a machine doing the bidding of his clients. The preacher, who 
stands in the sacred pulpit as a messenger of the Most High, alas! 
is too often a machine doing the bidding of his most wealthy 
parishioners. 

The machines that have been attracting the most attention 
for the past few months have been political machines. These were 
great massive and powerful national machines and each one of 
them like the great engine that furnishes the power for a lot 
of smaller machines, they furnished the power for state and county 
and township and president machines. Two of these machines are 
now laid up for repairs notwithstanding one of them was a brand- 
new one. 

Some machines are retarded and lose a race on account of a 
puncture, but the universal verdict was that it had no effect in the 
case of one of these political machines. Some machines wear out 
and break because of friction caused by lack of oil, and it has been 
intimated that one of these machines lost in the race because of a 
scarcity of oil caused by the dissolution of the Standard Oil Trust. 
The accumulation of rust incident to being out of use for a long 
time is always hard on a machine and generally unfits it for use, 
but the machine that outdistanced all others in the great November 
race gave every evidence of being in perfect condition, notwith- 
standing the long years since it had been in anything like constant 
use, and this only goes to show how the life of a machine can be 
preserved and extended by protecting it from the storm when it-is 
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not in use and by keeping it well oiled, rubbing off the rust spots 
when they appear. It also proves what may be accomplished in 
results by patience and perseverance. 

The usefulness of a machine depends first on its perfect’ con- 
struction with reference to the purpose for which it is intended; 
next is its care and manipulation. A threshing machine must have 
teeth and a cylinder, a corn sheller or clover huller must be so con- 
structed as to scrape the corn off the cob or get the little seed out 
of the hull. The ensilage cutter and the reaper and the mowing 
machine and the corn cutter must have knives or they are use- 
less. The kind of lumber for the casing or the color of the paint 
is not important, but the other things are essential. 

The steam engine must have a steam box and piston rods and 
a governor. The color makes no difference. But there are certain 
essentials to be regarded and that must be provided, or the engine 
is useless. A watch must have springs and wheels. It’s no good 
without them. The case may be brass or nickle or silver or gold or 
tin, or it may be without case, and if the wheels and springs are 
good, the watch will perform its mission. 

I might go on and enumerate machines and essentials to each 
till I was black in the face, but this is sufficient for a comparison. 
These machines are made with certain capacities and run at certain 
speed and in their operation this must be considered. A threshing 
machine with a maximum capacity of 500 bushels per day when 
properly run, might by increased speed increase the capacity a 
little temporarily, but it would be dangerous and certainly shorten 
the life of the machine. The pinions and axles of this machine 
must be kept oiled, or they will soon go to rack. The machine must 
be kept clean and you will never get wheat from it by feeding 
timothy. Alfalfa fed into a clover huller will not bring clover 
seed. It is self-evident that you will get from the machine exactly 
what you feed into it and the mission of the machine is to change 
its form. 

The dairy cow, as a machine, is in many respects similar to 
other machines. It’s my understanding they now have machines 
that cut wheat and thresh it and sack it all at the same time, and 
I suppose later they will attach to the reaper a mill and the wheat 
will be taken in the straw and converted by a combined cutting, 
threshing, grinding, sacking machine into flour ready for market. 

The dairy cow is an intricate piece of machinery. She takes 
wheat in the straw, or oats, or rye, and threshes it into milk. She 
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takes corn and fodder and by putting it through the same process 
she makes, not ensilage, nor shredded fodder, nor meal, but milk. 

Did you ever go into a glass factory and see them throwing 
sand into a hopper at one end of the building and follow it to the 
other to find it in the shape of fruit jars nicely packed for shipping? 
Have you ever visited a woolen factory and seen wool started on a 
machine and followed it to where it comes out beautiful cloth? 
The fruit jar is sand in different form; the cloth is wool in different 
form, and this is all done by machines made by humans. 

The dairy cow, whose machinery is more elaborate, more 
intricate, more delicate and more useful, was provided by nature 
and makes the most wonderful transformation of any machine. 
A dairy cow is created with a maximum capacity, the same as a 
threshing machine. The only difference is, you can determine that 
of the threshing machine at once; of the cow, you can’t. A man 
would be examined for insanity, who refused to pay for a threshing 
machine that had been sold for a 500-bushel per day machine and 
he tested it by running through 250 bushels, and then running the 
straw through again, expecting to get 500 bushels. The same 
condition, in a general way, exists with the cow. To produce milk 
she must have the material that contains milk, just as the thresh- 
ing machine must have straw with wheat in it in order to produce 
wheat, and she must have the quantity in order to reach the 
maximum. 

Abraham Lincoln said that near his old home in an early day 
there was a river on which a steamboat run, and it had a very small 
boiler and a very large whistle, so when they blew the whistle 
they had to shut down the engine. There are some cows that are 
being used for dairy purposes that are constructed wrong. They 
lack capacity. A threshing machine the size of an ordinary corn 
sheller would be unprofitable because you haven’t room to store 
sufficient straw with wheat in it to get enough to pay; so the cow 
with insufficient paunch to store away material enough to make 
large quantity of milk is an unprofitable machine because of her 
construction. 

The centrifugal separator is a wonderful piece of machinery 
and was a great acquisition to the dairyman’s equipment, but one 
that throws part of the butter fat into the skim milk is unsatis- 
factory, notwithstanding the hogs that drink it are valuable. So 
the cow that is being used for dairy purposes is unsatisfactory if 
she diverts a large portion of milk-producing food to the manu- 
facturer of beef. 
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The old-time prospector for gold used to wash it out from the 
other material with which it was mixed, but with his crude ap- 
paratus much of the precious metal contained in the sand was 
washed away and wasted, but with modern equipment and ma- 
chinery, it is all saved and the only machine that is satisfactory is 
one that saves every grain and speck of it. So the cow that doesn’t 
convert her feed into milk or beef, but much of it into waste, is 
unprofitable and should be replaced with the cow that saves it all 
for milk. 

One of the first things a man does when he buys a machine is 
to examine it carefully, take it to pieces and study it thoroughly, 
and acquaint himself with its construction and its needs. So, in 
discussing this wonderful piece of mechanism and presenting her 
claims as a machine, it might be considered essential to analyze her, 
but I deem it inexpedient because this has been done so often, I 
fear I might be like the preacher, who on his way to an appoint- 
ment got soaking wet and when he arrived he said to one of the 
deacons, “I’m afraid I’m too wet to preach,” and the deacon re- 
plied: “Oh, that’s all right, you’ll be dry enough when you get 
into the pulpit.” 

Have you ever stood and viewed with awe a mighty engine as 
with perfect precision and regular strokes it moved the machinery 
of a great manufacturing institution and did it impress you, 
as it performed its wonderful mission, as being almost human? 
Have you ever stood on the platform of a union station and watched 
an approaching train and seen the man in the tower pull a lever 
that directed it on the right track, and did you ever get tired of 
looking at that wonderful iron horse as it came puffing and blowing 
and snorting into the station with its load of human freight? Isn’t 
it wonderful? Did you ever stand at twilight in a city and see 
the lights begin to glimmer and grow brighter and brighter, and 
did you realize that the effect was produced by a powerful machine 
under the control and direction of a human machine, and when you 
have considered that all of these wonderful machines were con- 
ceived in the minds and made with the hands of human machines? 

The estimate of the value of a machine, as indicated by the care 
taken of it, is not high oftentimes, and it would seem that in many 
instances poor judgment was displayed. 

A man will take a five-dollar watch and give it the best of care 
for he realizes that it is necessary in order to get good service out 
of it, while he will expose a $75 cream separator to all kinds of un- 
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reasonable exposures and blame the manufacturer for any failure 
to get the best results. When we see plows and harrows and rakes 
and mowing machines and reapers and threshing machines and all 
kinds of farm implements standing out all winter, exposed to all 
kinds of weather, we are not surprised that this greatest of all 
machines on the farm, the dairy cow, is in many instances un- 
protected. 

When you have become convinced of the inestimable value of 
the dairy cow as a machine and realize how delicate and intricate 
a piece of machinery she is and realize what it costs to abuse her, 
then her care and support will regulate itself, for it will become 
a business proposition. The man who thinks it is economy to 
feed his cow the cheapest feed and provide for her the cheapest 
place, and who constantly shocks her sensitive nature by loud talk- 
ing and abusive language, will find there is nothing in it. 

For a half a century she has stood at your door and offered 
the highest price for grain of any market, and she is only a 
machine. 

This wonderful, moving, living, breathing, active piece of 
mechanism commenced her mission at Plymouth Rock, and tied 
behind the dust-covered emigrant wagon she has followed man to 
the setting sun. She endured all of the hardships of the pioneer 
and on her march she picked the straws that blew her way and 
converted them into milk to fill the breast of her who rocked the 
cradle and fed the babe, and she is only a machine. When the 
grasshoppers and the hot winds and the chinch bugs and hail storms 
and cyclones destroyed the crops in Kansas and Nebraska, she 
chased the Russian thistle and from it she manufactured the high- 
est-priced commodity from the farm and made it possible for the 
early settler to stay, turning adversity into prosperity, appeasing 
hunger, changing discontent to content—and she is only a machine. 
When the wheat crop of Wisconsin and Minnesota failed and the 
farms were mortgaged and father and mother, whose children 
were scattered, bowed down with the weight of years, looked back 
over years of toil and trembled as they contemplated losing their 
home, it was then this queen of mortgage lifters, the dairy cow, 
held out the olive branch. It was accepted and the mortgage was 
paid. The home was saved, misery was turned into happiness and 
as the smoke from the burning mortgages ascended to Heaven, 
Wisconsin swore allegiance to the dairy cow, and she is only a 
machine. 
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When the poor emaciated victim of disease was tossing on the 
bed of pain, hovering near the brink of death’s dark stream, this 
noble animal stood in dumb anxiety at the hospital door and 
offered the elixir of life, the restorer of health, and saved a human 
life—and she is only a machine. 

She wended her way to the orphan’s home and saved the 
motherless babe, whose mother had gone to that land from which 
no traveler ever returns. She is only a machine, but if from all the 
languages of earth I could choose the choicest words and weave 
them into garlands of praise, I could but faintly express the debt 
we owe her. 


RESULTS OF THE MISSOURI STATE DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
BUTTER-SCORING CONTEST, JANUARY 16, 1913, 


Three prizes of $15, $10 and $5 were awarded for highest 
scoring butter. L. G. Rinkle, assistant professor of dairy hus- 
bandry, University of Missouri, reports as follows: 
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Missouri Sheep Breeders’ and Feeders’ 
Association. 


OFFICERS. 


President—E. B. Wilson, Stanberry. 

Vice-President—J. A. Foote, Oasis, Southwest District. 
Vice-President—Lyle Atkins, Denton, Northeast District. 
Vice-President—T. E. Atkins, Columbia, Central District. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Howard Hackedorn, Columbia. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


The Missouri Sheep Breeders’ Association held a called meet- 
ing at Columbia, Mo., January 15th and 16th. The members pres- 
ent voted to reorganize the association, enlarging its field to in- 
clude the Missouri sheep feeders, as the sheep-feeding interests 
in this State are an important factor in sheep husbandry, and the 
common interests of the breeder and feeder brings them together. 
The large number of people interested in mutton and lamb produc- 
tion makes it necessary to have a strong and effective organization 
to secure such protective measures as is thought necessary by the 
members. 

A law against dogs, dogs causing endless trouble to many 
sheep raisers, was ably discussed by M. V. Carroll of Pettis county, 
and who was former secretary of the association. He told of the 
trouble in getting the former dog law through the Legislature and 
how it had then been killed in the lower courts, money being lack- 
ing to carry it to the Supreme Court. 

Geo. B. Ellis called the meeting together and told of the large 
sheep feeding and breeding interests in the State, pointing out the 
fact that there are more sheep in Missouri than any of the adjoin- 
ing states. He emphasized the importance of a strong organiza- 
tion to protect the interests of the members. 

In a general discussion on marketing of wool, S. P. Emmons 
of Mexico presented the buyer’s side, stating how some dishonest 
producers would use a pound to one-and-a-half-pounds of twine to 
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the fleece, and how tags, filth and scrapings from the shearing 
floor are tied in the center of the fleece, all of which causes great 
loss to the buyer. 

A general discussion on the care of breeding ewes brought out 
many interesting problems. The work of the Experiment Station 
in feeding breeding ewes on rations made up of corn stover, clover 
hay and silage singly and in combination with and without grain 
was discussed. 

At the business meeting the following officers were elected: 
President, E. B. Wilson, Stanberry; Vice-President, J. A. Foote, 
Oasis, Southwest District; Vice-President, Lyle Atkins, Denton, 
Northeast District; Vice-President, T. E. Atkins, Columbia, Cen- 
tral District; Secretary-Treasurer, Howard Hackedorn, Columbia. 

Arrangements were started for a big meeting at Columbia 
next Farmers’ Week. The association voted to co-operate with the 
Missouri Cattle, Swine and Sheep Feeders’ Association in all mat- 
ters that seemed advisable. 

Resolutions endorsing H. J. Waters, president of Kansas Agri- 
cultural College, as Secretary of Agriculture for the United States; 
also a resolution urging the State Legislature to support the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, and especially the animal husbandry depart- 
ment, were unanimously adopted. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 


The Missouri Sheep Breeders’ Association, formed at Sedalia, 
Mo., October 9, 1907, adopted the following constitution: 


PREAMBLE. 


We, the sheep breeders of Missouri, for mutual protection, profit and pleasure 
and to unite our strength for the betterment of the sheep industry, do adopt the 
following : 


CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. Name.—The name of this organization shall be The Missourl Sheep 
Breeders’ Association. 

Article II. Object.—The object of this association shall be to encourage and assist 
in the production of “more and better sheep for Missouri,” and provide legislative 
enactments for the protection of the same. 

Article III. Membership.—Any person who is engaged in sheep raising, or who 
is in sympathy with the flockmasters of the State, and who will conform to the 
requirements of the constitution and by-laws of the association, may become a member 
by the payment of the fee prescribed by the by-laws. 

Article IV. Ojficers.—The officers of the association shall be a president, vice- 
president and secretary-treasurer, who shall each hold office for one year, or until 
their successors are elected; also, a board of directors, composed of six members, three 
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of whom shall be selected from north of the Missouri river and three south of said 
river: Provided, that in the selection of the first board of directors, as contemplated 
herein, two shall be elected for one year, two for two years and two for three years, 
and, thereafter, at each annual meeting, two directors shall be elected for a term of 
three years; and provided further, that the president, vice-president and secretary- 
treasurer shall be ex officio members of the board of directors. 


BY-LAWS. 


Section 1. Annual Meeting.—The annual meeting of the association shall be held 
in Sedalia on Wednesday of the week of the State Fair, at which time the officers 
shall be elected by majority vote of the members present. 

Sec. 2. Directors’ Meeting.—The board of directors shall meet annually on Tuesday 
previous to the day of the annual meeting, and may hold such other meetings as they 
may deem necessary. 

Sec. 3. Dues of Members.—The annual dues of each member shall be one dollar, 
payable during the month of the annual meeting, and any member who fails to pay 
said amount within thirty days after the adjournment of said meeting shall become 
suspended and remain so during his delinquency. 

Sec. 4. Membership Fee.—The fee for membership in this association shall be one 
dollar, the payment of which shall entitle to the rights and privileges of membership 
for one year or until the annual meeting next succeeding the date of such payment. 
The money in the treasury from the annual dues is to be used as long as any Is 
available, and in case more is needed a special assessment will be levied. 

Sec. 5. Duties of Officers—The president shall preside at all meetings of the asso- 
ciation, and board of directors shall fill by appointment all vacancies that may occur 
between annual meetings, sign all official papers, and have general supervision over 
the business of the association, and shall receive such reasonable compensation for 
his services as the board of directors may determine. 

See. 6. Vice-President.—_In the absence or inability of the president to serve, the 
vice-president shall perform his duties, and while acting as president shall have all 
the power and same compensation as president. 

Sec. 7. Secretary-Treasurer.—The secretary-treasurer shall keep a record of all 
the meetings of the association and board of directors, conduct all correspondence, 
give notice of special meetings, keep books of account with the members, receive and 
receipt for all money due from them, and shall deposit said money as instructed by 
the board of directors, and pay out the same on orders signed by the president, give 
such bond as the directors may require for the faithful performance of his duties, 
and shall make annual settlement with said board of directors at such time as they 
may designate, and a full report of the condition of the association at each annual 
meeting. As full compensation for his services he shall receive such amount as the 
board of directors may determine. 

Sec. 8. Amendments.—This constitution and by-laws may be altered or amended 
at any annual or special meeting of the association by a majority of the members 
present concurring therein, notice of such proposed change having been given by 
publication at least thirty days prior to date of such meeting. 


WORK AND HISTORY OF ASSOCIATION. 


The association was kept together for the next year or two by an endeavor to 
have the State Legislature pass a dog law adequate to protect the great sheep industry 
of this State. But our Legislature seemed to think the dog industry more important 
than the sheep, as they refused to aid our sheep men in any way. 

After this the members became scattered and little interest could be aroused. 
And at the 1911 and 1912 meeting it was hard to get half a dozen members together. 
The question before the association now is, shall it be dropped, or are you willing to 
get back of an association and help make it worth the while and a profit to all 
members? 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS. 


Any association which does not benefit and profit its members cannot live long. 
By this plan we hope the association will be a benefit and profit to all the members. 

A plan for the mutual protection of the members is successfully used by the 
Kentucky Sheep Breeders’ Association: Any member having sheep killed by dogs will 
be reimbursed from the treasury of the association at an agreed rate per head. 

By united effort of the sheepmen force enough could be brought to bear on our 
State Legislature to pass an adequate dog law for the protection of the sheepmen. 
The association will keep hammering away until such a law is passed. 

For the benefit of the pure-bred sheep breeders and other sheepmen who wish 
to buy rams or sheep of any kind, a record of the number and kind of sheep each 
member has for sale will be kept in the secretary’s office. By this system members 
will have an opportunity to exchange sires and dispose of their surplus stuff to the 
advantage and profit of both buyer and seller. This would be especially valuable to 
the breeder who would like to purchase an extra good ram, but does not feel justified 
in doing so, as he could only use him a year or two and would then have to sell him 
at mutton prices. By keeping a file in the secretary’s office, members wishing to 
exchange rams, it would greatly facilitate members getting together and making 
exchanges. 

By united effort of the breeders of the various breeds, pressure can be brought 
to bear on the different National record associations, to give to the Missouri State 
Fair premium money equal to that given at other state fairs of no greater importance. 
Also efforts will be made to increase the premium money in the Missouri special 
classes at the State Fair. 

A movement will be started to establish a “Missouri futurity stake’ for the 
different breeds of importance in this State at the State Fair. This would be of 
special importance to the breeders of pure breeds, as in this way enough premium 
money could be won to make it worth the while exhibiting. 

The association could carry on advertisement in the leading sheep and agricul- 
tural papers for the benefit of its members who have bure breds and for sale. This 
would be of special interest to the breeders with small flocks; whose flock is not large 
enough to justify them carrying an advertisement. Inquiries to advertisements 
coming to the secretary would be answered by sending to such inquirer a list of the 
breeders in the association from whom he could obtain the breed of sheep he desired. 


MUTTON PRODUCTION IN MISSOURI. 


(Howard Hackedorn, Department of Animal Husbandry, Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture. ) 

The center of mutton production is now moving our way in- 
stead of west, as it has done since the beginning of this country. 
In colonial times, when the sheep were kept primarily for wool, 
the New England states and the rougher sections of this country 
east of the Allegheny mountains were the sheep sections. Nearly 
every farmer had his flock, for he depended upon it for his cloth- 
ing. And with emigration westward the people took their flocks 
with them, and the Ohio and Mississippi valleys became the sheep 
countries of the day. But with the opening up of the range coun- 
try, the center of our sheep industry moved west again. But it 
has gone to the limit in its western course and will slowly return 
east. 
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Champion Shropshire ram, Missouri State Fair, 1912. Bred and exhibited by 
University of Missouri. 


The west will always be a big sheep country, but with the in- 
crease in population and the breaking up of the range country into 
farms, the sheep-herding industry will decrease. The flocks have 
been cut down and better care taken of them. The high prices of 
1910 caused many sheep men to “cash in,” many of them selling 
out entirely. The markets were full of wethers, and ewes of all 
kinds were plentiful. The common talk on the markets was that 
the west was “cleaning up” and the run would soon be ove. But 
it held on all through 1911. ‘The bottom dropped out” and mut- 
ton was lower than it has been for the last twelve years. But the 
west still poured the sheep into the market hopper. Record re- 
ceipts were made and the run continued into 1912. The west has 
been cleaning up, it is true, but not going out of the business. The 
general tone of the market seems to be that most of the surplus 
stock has been marketed. The better young breeding ewes have 
been kept back. The smaller flock insures better grazing and the 
big sheep companies are feeding hay through the winter, and more 
care is being taken to save a greater percentage of the lamb crop. 
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Not only the west has been cleaning up, but the corn-belt 
farmers have put a lot of their ewe flock “in the bank.” The dry 
season of a year ago and high price of hay and grain forced many to 
sell or almost give away the ewe at whatever price they could get. 

A glance at the market report for the thirteen principal mar- 
kets for 1909-1910 shows an increase in sheep receipts of over 
1,000,000, and for 1910-1911 another million increase, and the year 
1912 shows a like increase. The number of sheep marketed was 
increased from 10,000,000 for 1909 to 13,000,000 for 1912, and 
from government statistics the number of sheep was decreased 
from 52,000,000 to about 50,000,000. Truly, the sheep business 
is getting on a stable basis. Another strong factor for the sheep 
industry is the fact that the American people are eating more and 
more mutton. The high prices of pork and beef forced many to 
look for a cheaper meat, and so mutton was used by many. The 
Americans have to be taught to cook and eat mutton, for pork and 
beef have been the most used products. The city people have 
learned the value of mutton and lamb, but the farmer uses very 
little of it. Why he does not is hard to understand. Pork is his 
standby in the meat line, but a little fresh lamb now and then 
makes a delightful change. 

Missouri ranks as one of the foremost sheep states in the 
corn belt, as rightfully she should. The natural advantages of this 
State for the sheep business is unsurpassed by none. We have 
Kansas City and St. Joseph on our western border, and as we are in 
close touch with Omaha and Denver, so our opportunities for pur- 
chasing western feeding sheep, lambs and breeding ewes are of the 
best; while for the finished products we have the Kansas City 
Stock Yards, the National Stock Yards of East St. Louis and the 
Union Stock Yards of Chicago within easy reach. Our soil is rich 
and produces an abundance of feed. We have the great Ozark 
region, which will in time become a great sheep-breeding section. 
The grass and water is good, and the land not of prohibitive price 
for grazing purposes. And in the valleys enough corn and hay can 
be raised to finish the products. 

In Central and North Missouri, sheep feeding is an important 
factor with many of the farmers. Especially popular is the prac- 
tice of pasturing out the undergrowth in the cornfields. In most 
cases cowpeas are sown with the corn to furnish feed for the 
lambs. By some, the cowpeas are sown at the last cultivation of 
the corn, but unless the weather is exceptionally favorable the 
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Shropshire rams on rape pasture, University of Missouri, June, 1912. 


cowpeas do not make a very good growth. On the station farm 
here we find it a better practice to delay corn planting a little and 
sow the peas with the corn, either mixing them with the corn, 
drilling the mixture, or, better still, using a special cowpea attach- 
ment on the planter, checking the corn and dropping about four 
peas to the hill of corn. The peas will bother some in the cultiva- 
tion, but their value makes up for the bother. Fifty to sixty-pound 
western lambs are most commonly used to pasture off these peas. 
They will put on about 14 to 15 pounds up to 20 pounds gain in 
seventy-five to eighty days in the cornfields. During this time a 
single-deck carload of sheep will eat about fifty bushels of corn, 
and, of course, most of the leaves they can reach. By the middle 
to the last of November the lambs will need more feed than that 
which they obtain in the fields. As the frosts soon kill the cow- 
peas and the leaves all drop off, many farmers sell the lambs direct 
from the cornfield, while others prefer to feed them grain and hay, 
selling them later on in the winter. Just which would be best to 
do will always depend on the weight and amount of flesh the lambs 
are carrying and the condition of the market. This system of 
sheep feeding has become popular because of the low cost of pro- 
duction. Gains are made almost entirely off of what would other- 
wise go to waste, and a margin of one cent gives a fair profit in 
many cases, and good interest on the investment has been made 
on closer margins. The other sheep feeders buy in the fall and 
keep the sheep from ninety to one hundred days longer, feeding 
grain and hay, and in many cases, silage. But the uncertainty of 
the market has kept many farmers from doing this, especially 
since 1910, when feeder lambs were high and the “bottom dropped 
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out of the market” about the time these lambs were ready to be 
sold. 

Many of those who were caught in the fall are still raging 
against the sheep business, yet if they lose a corn crop they don’t 
stop growing corn. But with all the uncertainty of the market, a 
flock of breeding ewes will nearly always pay good interest. Dur- 
ing the last two years western ewes have been cheap and plentiful 
on the market, four dollars buying a good class of ewes. Cross 
» these ewes with a good mutton ram, and by July 1st the lambs 
will bring as much as the ewes cost. The ewe’s fleece will pay for 
her keep. 

At the Experiment Station, Colorado western ewes that were 
bought on the Kansas City market, cost $3.60 per head laid down at 
Columbia. Lambs from these ewes brought $4.05 on the St. Louis 
market on July 8th. The ewes’ fleeces brought on the average 
$1.33, which would pay for their feed. 

Marketing the lambs in June or early July is in nearly every 
case the advisable thing to do. First, because the lambs will make 
little, if any, gain from July 1st to September 1st. From records 
kept here we find the lambs more often lose than gain in weight 
during the hot summer weather. Second, this system avoids the 
risk and trouble of stomach worms. Third, these lambs do not have 
to compete with the western lambs on the market, as they do not 
begin to come in until later; and with only native lambs on the 
market at this season of the year, a higher market usually pre- 
vails. 

The idea of having ten or a dozen sheep around the farm to 
act aS scavengers never has nor never will do the sheep industry 
any good. Not because sheep will not clean out the fence rows, and 
utilize odds and ends of waste pasture, but because the number of 
sheep and amount of money invested is too small for the average 
farmer to pay enough attention to them. 


POINTS IN SHEEP FEEDING. 


(Chester G. Starr, Centralia, Mo.) 


Hach succeeding year sees more farmers venturing into the 
sheep-feeding business as a means of converting their corn, oats, 
hay, grass or silage into some form of meat and as a means of re- 
taining the fertility of their farms. The high prices demanded in 
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recent years for stock and feeder cattle, the slight margin in the 
cattle business and the loss by cholera of the hogs following after 
the cattle, have turned quite a few cattle feeders away from their 
old love, and they have each fall bought more or less sheep. Most 
of us have one thing in common with the sheep—we all follow 
where one seems to have successfully gone, and as the sheep 
feeder, as a rule, has made money during the last ten years, every 
one is wishing to get into the business. There have been a lot of 
mistakes made, a lot of money lost and a lot of men are convinced - 
that there is no money in “the blamed sheep.” 

To be a successful feeder requires more use of brains than 
any other line of agriculture. The man making a success is the 
one who has learned to think in sheep language and is on speaking 
terms with every lamb, yearling or wether in the feed lot. One 
good way to express the ability needed is by taking the men who 
are successful feeding hogs, divide them by two and you will have 
the successful cattlemen; again divide by two and you will have 
the successful sheepmen. 

The farmer with brains and who is not afraid of using the 
said brains can make money handling sheep. A large amount of 
patience, sharp-sightedness, care and generosity is needed. No 
bunch of sheep can be hurried at anything, through a gate, upon 
feed or anything else. Only bad results come through hurry and 
noise. We once had a good feeder working for us, who was a good 
man, with anything else than sheep, but he couldn’t walk through 
the sheep lot without losing his temper and stirring the lambs up. 
We were forced to let him go just because of that inability to get 
along with the lambs. Always take plenty of time doing anything 
around the sheep pens. If you wish to drive them through a gate 
and they bunch up on you and begin to mill, don’t yell your head 
off, but try to force a few of the leaders through and the rest will 
trail after. 

The successful feeder must always be on the watch for things 
happening in the pens. A lamb may need docking, another is not 
getting enough feed because the wool has dropped down over his 
eyes so that he is blinded, still another may get his head caught 
in the hay rack and stay there all night. Sheep are the most help- 
less things on the farm and need constant attention. 

Care in being punctual with the breakfast for the lambs will 
do wonders. If you make a practice to feed at eight o’clock in the 
morning, be sure that you don’t feed at ten o’clock half of the time, 
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The sheep appreciate punctuality as much as does your wife. You 
wouldn’t think of coming in for dinner at eleven o’clock Monday, 
twelve Tuesday and one Wednesday. No one ever made fat sheep 
by stinting them feed. They will not fatten on a maintenance 
ration, and ought not to be asked to eat up all of the feed that 
nothing else on the farm will touch. The greatest trouble we have 
in feeding is to induce our partners and customers to feed plenty. 
A “corncrib cross” makes the best mutton, and nothing else should 
ever be attempted. 

What kinds of sheep are most profitable? That depends upon 
the man, the feed, the feeding conditions, the prices and the time 
of year. A beginner will often make a better success with wethers 
or yearlings. Lambs require a lot of babying and sooner go to 
pieces with a little lack of care. The yearlings and wethers will 
take care of themselves better and can utilize more rough feed, 
such as fodder, stalk fields and the like. If the farmer desires to 
save labor in gathering corn by turning the sheep into the fields, 
yearlings and wethers will do a better job than lambs. If, on the 
other hand, he wishes to pick off the blades of the corn before they 
dry and to get rid of the weeds and grass along the sides of the 
field, lambs may do that job better, as they will not bother the 
corn as soon as older sheep. However, sooner or later, usually 
sooner, even lambs will begin to nibble the ears, and if the farmer 
feeder does not watch closely, he will lose a lot of the lambs through 
an overdose of green corn. Lambs really do the best in dry lots, 
when the feeding begins too late to use the green blades and grass. 
They have a disposition to wander and will not stay with the feed 
unless more or less closely confined. When dry-lot feeding is prac- 
ticed, some kind of shelter is almost a necessity. It need not be 
expensive, just something to keep the sheep dry. If a sheep has a 
dry back, no degree of cold will affect him. We have had long- 
wooled lambs to lie on ice, melt through a bit and then freeze down 
so that they had to be chopped loose. It never affected them at 
all; on the other hand, they seemed to like it and thrived on the ice. 

Sometimes yearlings are cheaper than lambs; sometimes the 
reverse is true. If the sheep are intended for shearing, a good 
shearing kind ought to be selected. A New Mexican lamb or year- 
ling is the thing when high prices for mutton and quick finishing 
is desired, but either would be a bad one for the man who wanted 
to shear before selling. 

The internal parasites which are found in almost all native 
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sheep force almost all feeders to use western-bred sheep. In ad- 
dition to the absence of internal parasites, the western sheep are 
more uniform in size, quality and feeding. They herd better and 
are more gentle. In selecting western feeders, good quality, open 
wool and ruggedness are the main points. The size and degree of 
fatness are minor. A large number of experienced feeders make 
good money with “pewee” lambs—those that are very small, but 
the average man had better let them alone, as they require a world 
of care and babying. Unless the feeder is experienced and is in 
shape to grind his feed, old ewes will be a source of money loss. 
Good 55 to 65-pound lambs and 60 to 75-pound yearlings are the 
best for the beginner. Too heavy stuff will be discriminated 
against when marketed, as the buyers like what they call “handy- 
weight” sheep—those which, when dressed, will present a neat, 
small carcass for the butcher to hang out. It seems true that the 
demand for mutton is governed quite largely by the display made 
by the small retail butchers. In cold weather the carcasses can, be 
exposed for sale, but in mild weather mutton turns dark very soon 
when out of the cooler and is in less demand because of that fact. 
Of course, the larger percentage of yearlings masquerade as lambs 
when the skin is off and the legs break lamb joints. The Ameri- 
can people have not developed much of an appetite for heavy mut- 
ton cuts. The lamb roast and cutlets are the favorites. 

The feed used is really of less importance than the way it is 
used. Corn alone will fatten yearlings very nicely. There has 
been many a bunch fattened who have received nothing more than 
what they could glean from a cornfield—blades, husks and grain. 
In many cases it was the cheapest way to feed. Oats, corn and 
clover hay will fatten lambs nicely; in the absence of oats, corn 
and clover will do. Cottonseed meal is very useful, especially when, 
silage is used. Alfalfa and cowpea hays are as valuable as clover. 
In the absence of any hay, sheep can be fed on silage, cottonseed 
meal and corn. About all of the feed can be varied or substituted, 
save corn. Plenty of corn is always neéded. One great danger in 
feeding silage is the too free use of it, especially with lambs. If 
fed in too great quantities the lambs seem to grow too much and 
do not fatten as rapidly as they should. A pound of silage daily 
per head is about enough. This winter we overfed a bunch of 
lambs on silage; they did not gain as rapidly as they should and 
killed badly. By the way, there is no greater thing in marketing 
than the standard of your sheep, 
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Sheep in the Starr feed lots, Centralia, Mo. 


If your sheep have a reputation of being fat and “killing good,” 
the buyers will often offer five or ten cents more than for anything 
else and will buy the sheep as soon as they come in, saving you the 
shrink attendant to holding them all morning. It pays to play fair 
with the buyers. If you have a bunch of lambs that you think 
are not up to the standard, don’t try to put one over on the buyers, 
as they will remember and get you the next time you come. It 
also puts your salesman in bad shape to help you on subsequent 
bands. 

The water should always be fresh and clean; have plenty of 
it in enough troughs so that the sheep can easily drink. To be on 
the safe side, clean out the troughs often. Be sure that the water 
is in a well-lighted place, if you have it in a barn or shed. Sheep 
like to see what they are drinking just as you do. In cold weather 
keep the ice clear all day so that none will be turned away. If 
some cannot get water one day, they are apt to drink too much 
the next and get off of their feed because of that overabundance 
of water in their stomachs. 

Enough troughs should be provided for the grain feeding, so 
that all can get all of the grain that they desire. With a small 
bunch enough troughs can be placed so that all can eat at once. 
With a bunch which numbers thousands this may be impossible, 
but enough should be on hand to allow sufficient room so that each 
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sheep will have plenty of time some time during the day to eat all 
it desires. Any feed left in the troughs, as well as any refuse hay, 
should be carefully cleaned out each day. As sheep are the clean- 
est of all of our live stock, they demand and must have the clean- 
est feed. No moldy hay, grain or silage should ever be fed. Bet- 
ter results can always be obtained when the bands are small in 
number, one or two double decks, as more individual attention can 
be given. - That is one reason why the small farmer-feeder can get 
better results than the larger operator. 

The whole matter of success in sheep feeding hinges upon 
these things—an intelligent feeder, good care, good water, good 
feed and good buying. No one can make anything if one of these 
is absent. He can if all are present. 


Missouri Saddle Horse Breeders’ 
Association. 


OFFICERS. 


President—James A. Houchin, Jefferson City. 
Vice-President—Paul Brown, St. Louis. 
Treasurer—Wallace Estill, Estill. 
Secretary—Rufus Jackson, Mexico. 


PROCEEDINGS OF ANNUAL MEETING. 

(Rufus Jackson, Secretary, Mexico.) 
The annual meeting of the Missouri Saddle Horse Breeders’ 
Association, held in connection 
with Farmers’ Week, was called 
to order on the morning of Janu- 
ary 16th by the president, 
James A. Houchin, Jefferson 
City, after which Rufus Jack- 
son, secretary, called the roll of 
members. The minutes of the 
last meeting were then read and 
approved. The report of the 
treasurer was presented. This 
showed about $45 as belonging 
to the association. Fifty-three 
members paid their dues during 
the last year. 

The secretary reported that 
following a suggestion of the 
president, he last year got in touch with the secretaries of the fair 
associations throughout Missouri and made a personal appeal, ask- 
ing them to be as liberal as possible in the matter of premiums for 
saddle horses. Partially as a result of this work, more money was 
offered at the Missouri fairs for saddle horses last year than ever 
before. In fact, more than twice as much money was offered for 
saddle-horse premiums during the years 1911-12 than for the years 
1907-08. 


Rufus Jackson. 
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Rex Me DoNnALpD 8233 
TheWorlds Champion Saddle Stallion 
Campaigned over ten years, challenging all comers. without defeat. 
Ahone moe widely knowraand beloved of saddle horse admirers 
than ‘any that over hved 
He is the sire and grand sire and grent grand sxe of champions. 
The Grandest Saddle Stallion the World hes known. 
Owned and ridden by B.R Middleton.MexicaMo. 


A resolution endorsing President H. J. Waters as National 
Secretary of Agriculture prevailed by a unanimous vote. Rufus 
Jackson and Ed Moore of Mexico, and John Hook of Paris, were 
named as a committee to draft the resolution, and were instructed 
to send same to President-elect, Woodrow Wilson. Another resolu- 
tion endorsed the work of the State University and recommended 
to the Legislature that sufficient funds be appropriated for the 
erection of a live stock judging pavilion. Matters of legislation 
were also discussed. This discussion included the passage of a 
proposed stallion law. E. D. Moore, Mexico, Mo., moved that a 
committee be appointed by the chair to confer with the Draft 
Horse Breeders’ Association relative to this bill. J. H. Glenn, 
Columbia; Trevor H. Moore, Speed, and E. D. Moore, Mexico, were 
named as members of this committee. 
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The election of officers resulted as follows, all officers being 
re-elected: President, James A. Houchin, Jefferson City; Vice- 
President, Paul Brown, St. Louis; Treasurer, Wallace Estill, Estill; 
Secretary, Rufus Jackson, Mexico. 

Following the adjournment of the business meeting the mem- 
bers enjoyed a banquet at the Virginia Grill, after which those 
present attended the meeting in the auditorium and heard the 
address delivered by Mat S. Cohen of Lexington, Kentucky. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


(James A. Houchin, Jefferson City.) 

The most that I have to say to you at this time is an apology 
for doing nothing during the past year. 
All that has been done has been the work 
of your secretary, Mr. Jackson. My time 
has been so occupied that I have neglected 
many things in which I am interested. 
However, the past is gone, and we can only 
look to the future, and to me the future 
looks bright. I do not believe that there 
has ever been a time when good saddle 
horses were in as great demand as they are 
today, and in my experience they never 
were worth as much money as today. 

The saddle horse industry is one that 
has made progress in spite of the neglect 
of those interested in the business. The trotting horse has many 
organizations interested in him and constantly promoting the speed 
horse. The draft horse, the thoroughbred, the Hackney, and other 
kinds and classes all have their organizations behind their special 
kind, but it has been left to the saddle horse to fight his own 
battles, and finally to win on his own merits. And today through- 
out America he is the one class that always commands a market, 
from the east to the west, from the north to the south, and a given 
number of saddle horses will bring more dollars in any market 
today than any other class. 

Those of us who are interested need to organize for our own 
benefit. There are many things that we might do. We should 
ask horse shows and county fairs to give us the attention we de- 
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serve. There is nothing on any program that will draw more 
people and hold their attention longer than a high class ring of 
saddle horses. Yet how often do we see an exhibition of this kind 
pulled off at a cost of less than a couple of hundred dollars. 


Virginia Rose 9904, by Grand McDonald 2228; dam, Daisy Mac by Star Rose. 
Winner of the Weanling Division of the Missouri Section, Second Saddle and Show 
Horse Chronicle Futurity, Missouri State Fair, 1912, Bred and owned by W. C. 


McCann, Holliday, Mo. 


Our organization should recommend a selected list of judges. 
The greatest injury to the business today is the constant cry about 
fixed decisions. It drives many a man of means out of the game 
of showing horses, and we can and should remedy this evil. I 
believe in type, conformation, manners and ability to perform the 
gaits. The earlier we come to recognize and judge these points, 
regardless of ownership, the better it will be for all interested. 

I am in favor of opening the books of registration for a period 
of six months. I believe there are many good mares eligible, but 
on account of oversight the owners did not register them. This 
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might work a small hardship on those of us who did register, but 
saddle horse men can afford to be fair with one another. 

I assure you of my willingness to co-operate with you in every 
matter that may result in good to the cause. I hope that every 
one will spread the news and let us have one grand love feast at 
our next meeting to be held at Mexico during the big sale. 


THE SADDLE “HOSS.” 
(Mat. S. Cohen, Lexington, Kentucky.) 
I was asked to make a thirty-minute talk. The one I pre- 
pared consumes just fifteen minutes. Prof. 
Trowbridge has suggested that I fill in on 
water. 

When I received Secretary Wilson’s 
letter asking me to make a short talk this 
evening, I said to my mother, “It’s nice of 
Mr. Wilson to make such request of me,” 
and she, thinking there is but one Wilson 
on earth, said, ““Go, my son,” and that’s just 
what I’ve done, and right now she believes 
I am humoring the President-elect of the 
United States. I hope she will never be any 
wiser. 

Yes, I was asked to deliver a “popular” 
address, but knowing that Kentuckians and Missourians never 
agree upon any one thing, I am going to say just what I please, 
because I have been promised all kinds of protection—sympathy, 
too. 


Mat. S. Cohen. 


I want to say to you that Missouri owes much to Kentucky, 
that Kentucky owes much to Missouri. We gave you the celebrated 
“Black Squirrel,” and you traded him back to us in exchange for 
(Governor David R. Francis. We gave you that gallant senator, 
William J. Stone. You gave us the great Rex McDonald. We 
‘gave you the founder of Jefferson City, Astral King; and now I 
‘am commissioned by the “hoss”-loving people of Kentucky to offer 
‘you a whole trainload of horses in exchange for Trowbridge. 

It is strange to me how Professor Trowbridge got such won- 
derful hold on Kentuckians. I never saw “great” or “grandeur” 
stamped upon him, but they must be there. Why, only last week 
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down in Lexington a crowd of Kentuckians were discussing the 
great men of your State, when one of them jumped to his feet and 
in a very excited manner said, “If I were called upon to define the 
word ‘gentleman,’ quickly would I ask Professor Trowbridge to 
arise, and with pride, and without fear of contradiction, I would 
point to him as one man who fulfills every condition and meets 
every requirement, as demanded by Webster. He is the acme of 
all the word ‘gentleman’ implies—bred and born a gentleman, lives 
and loved a gentleman, leads a gentlemanly life, and when the final 
call shall have been made, will fill the grave of a ‘gentleman.’ ” 


Missouri King 2960, by King Turner 1549; dam, Pansy Blossom 4258 by King 
Denmark, A champion saddle stallion, 1911 and 1912. Recently sold by W. P. Hawkins, 
Bowling Green, Mo., for $5,000. Bred by Trevor H. Moore, Speed, Mo. Owned by 
E. R. Maier, Los Angeles, Cal, 
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Now, that’s saying lots about a young fellow, especially one whose 
morals have bathed only in the pool of timidity and who tonight, 
so they tell me, would blush at a pile of undressed lumber. 

Don’t understand me to insinuate that all your great men came 
from Kentucky. No, far be it; on the contrary, they tell me that 
Marshall Gordon was never beyond the border of your common- 
wealth; that Col. R. B. Price would not honor a cashier’s draft on 
any Kentuckian, and that E. W. Stephens would not leave Missouri 
to become governor of our great state—much less his own. But we 
did give to you that brainy, fearness leader, Champ Clark, the man 
who dethroned the Republican God, when he commanded the waters 
of “Cannon River” to separate that the children of Democracy 
might cross over to that land of victory and control. 

Yes, there are lots of great men in and of your State. Some 
are self-made, while others have become famous through the 
channels of the saddle horse industry, the “hoss” really making 
them. Why, Pick Hawkins told me that Missouri King made him 
sheriff of his county; Col. Paul Brown writes that My Major Dare 
has given him a national and international reputation; Lee Broth- 
ers swear that their horse operations have made their names the 
household word in every Missouri home; Ben Middleton tells me 
that until he bought Rex McDonald he was only known by the 
postmaster of his town, while James A. Houchin says, confiden- 
tially, that Astral King will eventually make him governor of this 
great State, and Eli Hill says it was the celebrated Holstein cow, 
Josephine, that put Columbia on the map. 

Speaking of Conductor Hill reminds me of a very funny ex- 
perience I had while on my way here. When I changed trains 
down at a little place called Centralia, I went over to the ticket office 
and said, ‘““Give me a ticket to Columbia.”’ The ticket agent sitting 
at his desk working the ‘“‘key” said, ‘“Pay on the train.” I went 
over and got on the train and in a few minutes we pulled out. We 
had gone I don’t know how great or how short a distance when a 
handsome fellow, clothed in a conductor’s garb, came through the 
train with an 18-karat gold lantern on his arm, and when he 
reached me I said, ‘“‘What’s the fare,” thinking everybody knew I 
was headed for this point. He replied “How far are you going?” 
I said, ‘Columbia, Mo.” He kind of hesitated, and said, “‘T’ll tell 
you later,” to which I replied, “‘No, tell me now! why can’t you tell 
me now?” He said, ‘Well, my friend, I see you are a stranger 
in these parts, and of course don’t know, but on this train we 
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charge twenty-five cents per hour, or two dollars and a half per 
day.” 

But coming back to the live stock industry, you are bound to 
admit that it has been a most potent factor in placing you in the 
honored position you occupy today. Why, my friends, let Miss 
Long, Colonel Brown, Lee Brothers, Hook & Woods, O. J. Mooers, 
Rufus Jackson, E. D. Moore, Houchin & Anderson, and others of 
equal note, cease their operations and you would see the fine horse 
business in Missouri as dead as prohibition in Tennessee. 

But laying aside all humor, I am glad to be with you, and when 
I look upon the magnificent buildings of this wonderful institution, 
and see in, every nook and in every corner the valuation and ap- 
preciation you have bestowed upon this younger generation, giv- 
ing to them the benefits of the environments of honest, capable, 
trained minds, ignoring expenses and looking only to future possi- 
bilities, I no longer marvel at your magnificent progress, nor can I 
estimate or prophecy your future achievements. Your college 
stands out pre-eminently head and shoulders above all other insti- 
tutions of its character, and the monument you have constructed 
here is the grandest, most sacred heritage that mankind can be- 
queath to his children. The atmosphere, the determination, and 
the exalted plane upon which you have placed your teachings 
demonstrate that you have ordained your sons to be leaders of men 
and not followers. Honestly, as proud as we Kentuckians are, I 
can not but feel the bitter pangs of regret, and wish my parents 
had have lived in Missouri during August, ’71. 

Yes, I’ll testify that you Missourians are hard to beat in any 
kind of competition, I don’t care what it is. There are others, 
too. 

I have a friend in Kentucky who shows mules. Several years 
ago he shipped out to Missouri, tackled the Missouri mule and went 
down in defeat. Shortly after his return I met him, and said to 
him, “Well, Tuck, what luck?” He said, “Mattie, don’t you know 
they beat my pair of jacks.” I said, “That’s nothing; they beat 
Star McDonald, Edna May, Red McDonald and Kentucky Choice— 
four of a kind—for me.” 

My mule friend has never been back to see you, but the lick- 
ings you gave me have not hampered my desire or daunted my 
courage to tackle you again. Right now I serve notice upon you 
that I’m going to be troublesome this year. You know we never really 
respect a fellow until he has licked us, and that being very true, I 
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will leave you to imagine just how near and how dear you are to 
me, especially the young lad who this noon termed me the “John 
Hook of Kentucky.” I failed to thank him then, but do now with 
all the sincerity of my soul. Not only do I thank him, but all of 
you for enduring this punishment so patiently and so bravely, and 
when I look into your open, honest faces and receive your sincere, 
hearty grip, I can but feel that I am in the land and with the 
people of the “blessed,” and from this night on I shall remember 
you not as of Columbia, Mo., but Missouri, Columbia. I thank you. 


THE HORSE BUSINESS. 


(Francis M. Ware, Brookline, Mass.) 

Most of those assembled here contemplate breeding; have 
bred, or at least are interested in fine 
horses, and the future of that animal for 
labor and for pleasure, in war as in peace. 
In all your minds there lurks, however, a 
general doubt as to his future—not so much 
the immediate future of 1913, but the period 
of 1918—’20-’25—-when, should you embark 
in any such undertaking, the fruits of your 
efforts would be just reaching marketable 
age. That horses will ever become extinct 
is aS impossible as any fact can be; that 
their usage will be much further restricted 
is improbable; that the scope of their useful- 
ness will greatly expand is most doubtful— 
and these facts, while narrowing the field of the animal’s useful- 
ness in the former universal, broad-gauge fashion, simplifies the 
whole matter of breeding; reduces the’ temptation to experiment 
with varieties and grades of different varieties; concentrates the 
attention of the public upon certain definite types and families; 
puts the final premium upon excellence and deals the finishing blow 
to mediocrity. 

We Americans are, as a race, not well suited to succeed in pro- 
ducing the highest types of any animal. We are too impatient, too 
vacillating, too easily satisfied. We lack almost wholly the steady, 
calm, discriminating, persistently-stubborn effort which forms such 
a large element in the character of any successful breeder, or in 
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the founding and developing of any popular variety of the animal 
family. Breed we from the very best, our percentage of failures, 
of misfits and of ordinary animals will be very large. The best 
specimens of any breed are expensive—but none but the best are 
worth while. Better far one real good mare than a barnyard full 
of nondescripts. There was never a period when a common animal 
brought anything but a loss to the man who bred him; there never 
was and never will be a time when a strictly choice article would 
not bring a profit to its producer, credit to its variety and satisfac- 
tion to its purchaser. Breed from the best to the best; never let 
your name be associated with anything but the best—or leave the 
enterprise alone. Make up your mind what you want, then find 
out if the markets will assimilate that sort; figure out if the 
young things will earn, at least in part, their keep-up to merchant- 


Panama, by Col. Stephens (Th.); dam, by Ernest B. 2:264%4, a son of Hamble- 
tonian’s Last by Hambletonian 10. A Missouri-bred champion heavy-weight saddle 
horse at the National Horse Show, New York, and other eastern horse shows. Sold 
by Lee Bros., Mexico, Mo. Owned and exhibited by Godfrey Preece, New York. 


able age; consider if you are by nature a “horse” man or a “cow” 
man or a “sheep” man, and if you are the one, be careful how you 
venture upon the other; for natural instinct and love for a certain 
pursuit, or some special branch, spells success or failure according 
to your attitude, mental and physical. 

Any man who just “raises horses,’ with no definite idea of 
exactly what he is trying to do, is eligible for the cosy corner in 
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the “Foolish House.” The “common or garden” mare, and the 
ordinary scrub cross-roads ‘“‘studhorse’”’ have done more to ruin their 
handlers than any undertaking they ever tackled, and have dealt 
the whole horse family of America a ‘solar plexus punch” from 
which it will be long in recovering. What can we expect from a 
combination of general worthlessness and hopeless mediocrity ? 

The governments of most nations have endeavored, either 
steadily or spasmodically—always unsuccessfully—to “improve the 
breed of horses” in their various countries. No government can 
succeed at any such undertaking any more than it can insure the 
production of choice cattle or swine. Successful breeding is wholly 
a matter of the man; of individual enterprise, ability, patience and 
persistency. The motor cars have finally done for the horse what 
no promoters, public or private, have effected, or ever could have 
effected. They have shown the public where the horse stood in 
the scheme of things; they have proved that he must stand upon 
his own bottom as an individual; they have sent thousands and 
thousands of equine trash to the sausage mill and the bone yard; 
they have made it impossible for anything to find favor but the 
best, and consequently made it wholly idle to produce or to offer 
anything but the best; they have caused the market value of that 
“best” to reach figures never before dreamed of, and they have 
so narrowed the horse’s field of usefulness that there is no en- 
couragement for a farmer to try to breed anything but what he can 
handle himself at a profit until he can sell it. No more do farmers 
and their boys handle trotting or pacing colts, train trotters, etc., 
to their inevitable loss—they should stick to the drafter, or to the 
sturdy, probably trotting-grade general-purpose horse of weight 
and substance, that earns his keep at any work, pulls a buggy a fair 
pace, does not disgrace a saddle, and finds a ready market at a 
fair price. 

There never was a breeder yet who, if he failed, was unwilling 
to acknowledge that if he had had better horses, and had fed them 
really well all their lives, he could not have made money at the 
business. He knew the facts but he would not act upon them. 
He was generally a “cow” man or a “sheep” man, raising horses 
as a side line, and getting it where he hit the Christmas turkey, 
because he would try to make a square peg fit a round hole. You 


all know lots of these people—whatever you do, don’t join, that 
brigade. 
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Nala, by George Telluride. Bred by John P. Arnold, Williamsburg, Mo. Sold to 
Joseph H. Harriman of New York. Winner of grand championship as a heavy harness 
horse at the National Horse Show, New York. Recently sold with two other horses 
for $50,000, it being understood that Nala was valued at $40,000 in the transaction. 
Owned by Mr. Edward McLean, Jr., Washington, D. C. 


Perhaps you think that ‘Dont’s’” have been coming rather 
thick so far—and they have—and it is chiefly ‘don’t’ that anyone 
familiar with horse-breeding up-to-date must record. Would you 
speak otherwise of any enterprise conducted upon the heedless-of- 
tomorrow, indifferent-of-today, helter-skelter fashion that horse 
breeding has always been? It is up to you, young men, to change 
all this; to put the American horse upon the pinnacle he should 
occupy and can hold against the world. We have that world to 
supply, we have the land, the money, the raw material—have we 
not the enterprise and the ability? 

When you come to think of it, it is a curious fact that so many 
people have free advice to hand to the farmer upon every and any 
subject—and of none is this so true as in regard to the sort of 
horses he shall breed, and whether he shall raise any at all, or not. 
As a farmer, for myself and for others for 14 years; as a dealer and 
handler of horses of all kinds—thoroughbreds, trotters, drafters, 
harness horses, etc., by the thousands for thirty-five years; as an 
auctioneer and manager of the American Horse Exchange, New 
York, for 19 years, I have seen both ends, the middle, and every 
angle of the horse business; I have also, at intervals, bred ex- 
tensively and have made a good living at the various undertak- 
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ings; and when you ask me, “Shall the average farmer breed 
horses?” I can make but one emphatic reply, ‘‘Yes, if he will go 
about it moderately; stick resolutely to one breed; be sure that 
the breed is what buyers approve, and can make work for his 
mares, and young things old enough for labor, until he sells them.” 

Idle horses have eaten up more farmers than any other mis- 
managed item anyone can name, and have done more to keep the 
mortgage on the farm than anything else. It takes nice manage- 
ment to keep all your horses busy 300 days in the year, and true 
economy demands that they shall nearly so average; and that they 
shall have the bulk, vigor and endurance to handle the modern 
machinery ably, steadily and regularly. ‘Many a man is working, 
feeding, shoeing, harnessing: and caring for three light horses, 
when two heavy ones would do the work better. The horse kept 
for driving and for nothing else, does not earn his keep unless the 
owner is financially able to act as manager of his place, and not 
as a working foreman, and therefore needs such a horse to get 
about rapidly. 

If you ask me what breed of horses I advocate, I reply that I 
have no intention of booming any variety of the horse. Every one 
of you knows what sort of horse the traveling buyers are looking 
for, and what strain of blood they prefer. They are the customers 
you must suit, for any farmer is foolish to try to sell at the whole- 
sale or retail markets the horses he raises. That is a separate 
business, and many experts have given their lifetime to gain what 


Astral King 2805, by Bourbon King; dam, Miss Carrick by Highland Denmark. 
Winner of the Mexico Commercial Club Championship Stake of $1,000, Mexico fair, 
1912. Owned by James Houchin, Jefferson City, Mo. 
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knowledge of it they possess—and even then are wrong as often 
as they are right. There is no sense in your trying, personally, to 
market horses. I can tell you, however, what any market needs, 
in huge quantities and at extraordinary prices, and that is tight- 
made drafters of as much bulk as possible, fair bone, energy, 
activity, two good ends, (especially the head and neck which sell 
most horses) ; horses that are gentle to handle, pull truly and back 
what they can pull, single or double; any age over three years, 
sound, or practically so, and as fat as you can make them! 

Flesh is two-thirds of everything in horse selling. A very fat, 
coarse horse will outsell quite a high-class thin animal. Haymow 
and grain bin are almost the best ingredients in the make-up of 
any horse, and for selling purposes they have pedigree or breed 
beaten forty ways. No fat horse is a bad horse in the markets, 
and “soap grease on the hoof” brings fabulous prices. Feed, feed, 
winter and summer; have them fat when weaned, and never let 
them lose the “colt flesh” if you would sell the kind that top the 
loads and the market returns. The man who keeps any kind of 
stock and doesn’t feed it to the limit is a fool, and is fooling no one 
but himself, aside from the fact that if he does not wholly and 
steadily nourish a helpless animal, he is a brute and the cheapest 
sort of a swindler, inasmuch as he is cheating a defenseless creature 
of its dues—of the only return for its services which it can or does 
expect. 

Really, if you will always have fat, good looking horses in your 
stables and no other kind, you need never consider breed at all. 
Any kind of a handsome fat horse will always sell well. You must, 
however, for your own purposes have a certain amount of weight 
before your loads, and that nowadays means thoroughbred (or 
high-grade) draft horses; bred for hard, heavy work. Whatever 
sort you breed, you should always strive to have your mares as 
much alike as possible, and use the same stallion as regularly as 
may be in order to enhance the probability that your young stock 
will “pair up” well. Valuable as is one first-rate high-class horse, 
a similar pair is more than twice as valuable, and you will go far 
on the road to such results if the parents are of the same type and 
general characteristics to begin with. How common it is to look 
over a farmer’s bunch of colts and find no two resembling each 
other in any fashion. Whatever you breed or buy, strive always 
to estimate them with the cold consideration and the icily critical 
eye of the man who does not own them. The moment your colts 
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do not fill your eye, get rid of them, even if you have to kill them! 
Don’t let anybody say you ever handled a poor horse—and that 
reputation will return you a substantial financial equivalent in the 
extra prices such a man can, always obtain, even for animals not 
up to his or to the buyer’s standard. ‘Cheap stuff’? and horses 
that do not “class” in any regular market grade are drugs every- 
where—ruinous in the days of plenty gone by and far more friend- 
less today. “Class” and quality make a horse worth $250 to $500; 
lack of them, $120 to $175, all other things being equal. Doubtless 
many of you will consider all this as too general and as not special 
enough, but in a brief paper like this, one has no space to specialize. 
I can merely drop hints, which, had I been given at the outset of 
my career, would have profited me largely in financial equivalent. 


Princess Eugenia 6558, by Chester Kitty Gordon 9598, by Montgomery 
Peavine 8184; dam, Queen of Lincoln Chief 1861; dam, Lora Chess 2338 by 
6557 by Woods’ Eagle Bird 1014. Win- Chester Dare 10. Winner of the Year- 
ner of the American Saddle Horse ling Division of the Missouri Section. 
Breeders’ Association Trophy for First Saddle and Show Horse Chronicle 
registered saddle stallion or mare three Futurity, Missouri State Fair, 1912. 
years old or under at Missouri State Owned by Eaton Farm, Mexico, Mo. 


Fair, 1912. Owned by Eaton Farm, 
Mexico, Mo. 


You have probably noticed that the government, and the 
people who are trying to deceive it into buying stallions of various 
sorts for stationing about the country at public service, are raising 
the usual ten-year-interval outcry about the “scarcity of army 
horses” and the impossibility of mounting the cavalry, etc., in time 
of war. To my own knowledge, and as the public press will prove, 
this sort of talk has been going on since 1864. The gist of the 
whole thing is this: If any government will pay market prices, it 
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can get all the horses it needs in any country—but not otherwise. 
Any genuine demand will always be met. Italy pays about, $375 
per head, France $280, England $250, etc.—and the United States 
offers $150 to $187 for an animal which in the open markets will 
fetch $250 to $300 for any other purpose. Naturally it “finds 
cavalry horses” almost impossible to buy. While the English, dur- 
ing the Boer war, bought about 106,000 cavalry horses in America, 
and the French over 40,000, our government “could not find 1,500 
to 2,000 horses per annum suitable for cavalry and artillery.” I 
met buyers in St. Louis who were trying to buy 500 head (unsuc- 
cessfully)—and yet at Lathrop, Mo., the English government had 
some 18,000 animals. 

The government hopes (or says it does) that the farmer will 
patronize these thoroughbred, trotting, Morgan and Kentucky 
saddle-bred stallions—and probably some farmers will do so. If 
you do, you must give the option to the government of buying your 
colt, as a three-year-old, at $150; or, if you sell him otherwise, you 
must pay a $25 stallion fee. No man can, afford to sell a really 
“chancy” three-year-old to anybody at $150 and hope to make 
any profit—counting in every item of keep, insurance, losses by 
death, accident, etc. If, however, you do patronize this undertak- 
ing, do at least breed only really good mares of size, etc., to these 
horses. The country is flooded with little scrubs without your 
assisting in the outrage. The trotting or the saddle-bred sires will 


My Major Dare 4424, by My Dare 2642; dam, Lily Rosebud 7188 by Elastic 233. 
(Col. Paul Brown, up.) Prominent winner in Kentucky and Missouri, brought to 
Missouri by Col. Paul Brown, St. Louis, Mo., at a cost of $6,500, and recently sold 
by him to R. A. Long, Kansas City, Mo., for $10,000, the highest price ever paid for 
a saddle stallion. To be shown and used for breeding purposes in Missouri. Owned 
at Longview Farm, Lees Summit, Mo. 
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probably get you toppy animals of fair size and good quality, but 
not the sort you can use on the farm with profit; the thoroughbred 
will hand you a rather similar beast as to appearance; but nervous, 
high-strung, not a “good doer’ as a young horse, and possibly 
worthless for your purposes. As to the ‘Morgans,’ while I knew 
them well forty years ago in Vermont and elsewhere, I confess I do 
not today know what you mean by a “Morgan’’—unless you would 
understand that a cow was a “Jersey” because her great-great- 
grand-dam was reported by old Bill Jones (who died 100 years ago) 
to have been seen one day in a lot with a bull which somebody (he 
forgot who) thought he had heard was a Jersey. I do know 
however, that except as “Southern horses” at very low figures, the 
one horse the markets have no use for is the little trappy animal 
that is not especially good at anything. 

If the government would really make up its mind what sort 
or horse—what type and size—it wanted for army work, matters 
would be simplified; but ideas change every year, resulting in hope- 
less confusion. Many a “rejected” horse has come east and won 
in our show rings; brought big prices; proved high class in park, 
road and hunting field—yet the army folks refused him at $150. 
I would almost guarantee that of 100 horses rejected this year at 
any market, 75 per cent of them would go through next year at 
another, before different buyers, contractors and “‘cappers.” 

It is undoubtedly true, though not yet acknowledged by either 
the governments or the military authorities of any country, that 
the army riding horse of the future will be a small horse—a 
sturdy, stout, gentle sort of 14.2 to 15 hands in height, and 900 to 
1,000 pounds weight. The days of the regulation ‘‘cavalry horse” 
are over—the ‘“‘mounted infantry” will be—are today—the ones of 
the service to be transported on horseback; all recent wars have 
proved, are proving, that fact; but in face of it every country is 
advocating the tall, leggy thoroughbred horse to sire army horses. 
Think of it! Advocating for purposes of endurance, the most try- 
ing campaigning, bad and scanty feed and to carry 267 pounds in 
full marching order, an animal whose invariable conformation is 
tall, leggy and light; who has for generations been pampered as no 
other horse ever was; whose chief work in life has been to run 
across the back yard and return, carrying 100 pounds. If you 
argue that the thoroughbred transmits valuable characteristics as 
no other horse does, will he not infallibly hand down these effects 
of handling? And where does he get any others to transmit? 
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As to the draft horse, the choice of breeds is wide, but by all 
means follow popularity in breed and do not be led to experiment 
with any variety which has not that indispensable recommendation. 
The popular varieties today in America are the Percherons and the 
Belgians; the Shires and the Clydes are approved in some quarters ; 
the Suffolks are attractive, but not as yet in sufficient numbers to 
establish a reputation. Percherons and Belgians, both stand heat 
well; are clean-legged; not specially given to developing sidebones 
or ringbones—those banes of the city work horse; are active and 
nimble, handle themselves well on slippery or icy pavements; are 
good doers, of true draft type, and breed true enough to that type 
to make it easy among either clean-bred or grades, to match up 
pairs without much trouble, and even to fill a large stable with 
horses, any two of which will make a good pair. They “wear them- 
selves” well in harness, are attractive, intelligent, bold, and what- 
ever their bulk, surprisingly active, while they earn their keep at 
labor at an amazingly early age, and (when not overworked) to 
their great personal advantage. You would be, as I was, amazed 
to know how many three-year-old grades are working regularly in 
heavy trucks in all our cities. I was judging a class of some 
twenty pairs of these amiable behemoths at a New York show, and 
chancing to notice that one horse was only a three-year-old, I im- 
mediately examined the whole class and found that of the forty 
animals competing in this event for “draft pairs in harness,” no 
less than 16 were three-year-olds, although I learned that the 
owners had bought them that spring for four years old. All our 
draft horses are considered by foreigners very light in bone, and 
consequently in appearance greatly overtopped. This is a just 
criticism—they are, if any definite arbitrary rule for measurement 
below knees and hocks exist—which it does not. The foreigners 
themselves are breeding them “light under the knee’”’ compared to 
old time specimens, and no one can prove that they are wrong so 
to do; or that our horses, often sadly deficient, suffer, for practical 
purposes, from any so-called lightness of the shank bones. The 
truth is that no characteristic of the horse has been so unneces- 
sarily insisted upon as large bone. Everyone says it is essential 
and proper, but no one can prove it. As personal opinion, or as a 
tradition, the claim has whatever weight any individual may choose 
to give it, but nothing more. Think of the spindle-shanks you 
have seen carry a huge bulk unfailingly for years; remember the 
almost perfect legs you have seen go wrong in a few months. The 
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whole question of durability in the horse’s legs is settled: First, by 
the way the legs set into and stand under the body; second, by the 
wearing character and soundness of the feet; third, by the relation 
of all the joints to each other and to the body; fourth, by the 
placing and shape of the shoulder blades; fifth, by the common 
sense of the owner and the driver; sixth, by the intelligence and 
skill of the blacksmith. Never leave a horse when you are buying 
or refuse to patronize him when you are breeding, just because you 
imagine (or someone has told you) that “he is too light below the 
knee,” and for no other reason. Oh! the good ones we have left 
because of that bugaboo, and the lobsters we have bought be- 
cause they “spanned” about so much under the knee. Do you engage 
your farm hands by the same method? If light bone does not 
bother the drafter you have worked hard for ten years, why should 
you worry? A good breedy head and neck, a fine countenance, and 
an intelligent wide-awake expression half sell any horse. Don’t 
own or buy or breed to any big-headed, bull-necked, sulky-looking 
mutt just because he looks ‘“‘cheap,’”’ and just because otherwise, he 
is of good draft shape. However cheap you think he is he is 
always dear whatever you pay. A good front usually carries with 
it a fine finish—fine mane and tail, clean heels, fine coat, smooth 
articulations everywhere, and harmonious development in all parts. 
As you choose your friends, so select your horses—by the head and 
countenance first. 

If there could be a state or general law enacted forbidding any 
farmer to own any gelding more than four years of age, it would 
work boundless advantages to the agriculturist, in that (1) it 
would insure his keeping mares to do his farm work; (2) it would 
encourage him to breed such mares; (3) it would induce him to 
feed his young stock freely; to mature and break them early; to 
put them at light labor as two and three-year-olds; (4) it would 
compel him to market all his gelding in or before their fourth year, 
when they are perfectly saleable nowadays, and before they have 
had a chance to accumulate the various infirmities of wind and 
limb to which farm-managed horseflesh is heir. Four-year-olds 
are needed nowadays in any market, and are mature enough for 
any average work. The old-fashioned idea that no horse was 
marketable until he had a “full-mouth’—i. e., was five years old 
or over—is exploded, and the farmer who keeps any horse, unless 
he has work for him, one day after he can sell him at a profit (no 
matter what his age) is taking a tremendous risk with a very 
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perishable commodity, and from a regular farmer he becomes a 
speculator. The time to sell is when the other fellow wants to buy, 
and failure to do this as a strict business rule costs farmers all 
over the country hundreds of thousands of dollars annually. If a 
farmer had no proper cellar or building to store his potatoes, corn, 
etc., he would never try to hold them—yet he will persist in winter- 
ing stock in the worst of shelters (or none at all), and on the 
roughest forage, although they are far more likely to suffer serious 
damage than any planted crop. Stallions are perfectly practical 
to work on the farm, provided you always treat them like geldings 
and work them steadily. I always used stallions for any harness 
work or riding work, exactly as I did mares, and never had any 
trouble. The average stallion is caged and treated like some wild 
beast, and such screaming crazy brutes are a disgrace to the man 
who keeps them. 


| 


Poetry of Motion, by Raven Dare 1284; dam, Jemima 1626 by King Marvel 1065, by 
King Chester 294, by Chester Dare 10. (Mrs. O. J. Mooers, up.) Four times winner 
of championship for walk, trot and canter horses at National Horse Show, New York. 
Winner at Olympic Horse Show, London, England. Exhibited in 1912 by O. J. Mooers, 
Columbia, Mo. 


I would not advise everybody, or in fact most men, to keep a 
stallion unless they are born horsemen and genuine good judges 
of that particular breed. Men will allow that their mares do not 
suit the stallion, but woe betide anybody who dares insinuate that 
the stallion does not suit the mares! The farmer who owns no sire 
will probably look about carefully for the particular horse that 
should probably ‘“‘nick’”’ with each particular mare he owns—to his 
great financial subsequent advantage. For another item, a man 
must own a lot of mares, or have a large outside patronage for his 
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horse, or have plenty of harness work such a stallion can perform, 
to make his sire profitable to keep. No stallion can make a repu- 
tation unless by luck or by good management he has access to good 
mares. The lack of this opportunity has ruined the good name of 
nine horses in ten, and has discouraged horse breeding in four- 
fifths of our communities; for the average American farm mare is 
a shocking brute. 

The chief reason why any farmer should keep mares and 
should breed all of them is that the ensuing colt crop is practically 
a side issue—a “catch crop” which produces itself, so to speak; 
while a mare is a sort of equine “cascaret,” if in foal, that “works 
while you sleep,’ and while she rests or toils at other labor to 
produce you the foal which costs no more than a calf to get. 

Foals dropped in the late fall inconvenience nobody, mare or 
master, come at the time when work is slack and horses can be 
spared for a week or two—while the youngster gets to spring grass 
at just the right age to wean off without checking growth, and to 
have by fly-time a long enough tail and mane to partially protect 
himself from insect attacks—an inconsidered item in the welfare 
of very young animals which has much to do with their growth 
and flesh-keeping. 

What a curious fact it is, when the horse is the only animal 
which every farmer, whatever his line of business, must keep, 
and usually keep in quantity, that those animals are the only ones 
he does not himself raise; and that he puts out millions of dol- 
lars annually in equipping and renovating his stable force, when 
he could perfectly easily and most economically provide himself 
with all the young, sound, fresh horses he needs, and turn a num- 
ber of them each year into hard cash for his own pocket—make 
them a source of profit instead of a cause of great and inconvenient 
outlay. When farm horses cost $400 up a pair, no farmer can 
afford to buy them—and even if he does he only gets the dregs of 
the market and never a really high-class animal. Furthermore, 
both the proprietor, the family and the help will take far more 
pride in and care of home-raised horses than of any purchased 
animals. Ordinary sentiment and personal pride insures that. 

The average farmer is a poor feeder, in that he has an exalted 
opinion of the value of hay and roughage in the feeding of horses. 
He is not apt, when hay and grain closely approach each other in 
price per pound, to avail himself and his horse property, of that 
fact and increase the grain ration, while at the same time diminish- 


ing the amount of roughage fed. The mangers are kept full of 
A—28 
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hay; the animals eat twice what they need and far more than they 
can profitably digest; while they waste or do not relish at least 
30 per cent of it. Horses in work should be fed hay only once 
per day—at night—unless it is thought best to give them a mere 
handful at noon. For thirty-five years I have followed this practice 
—for nineteen years having the care of 300 to 500 horses every 
day, and never had any but the best results with never a case of 
heaves or colic. Nothing can be worse for a horse than to begin 
the day with an overloaded stomach. At night he has the time, 
and after a little rest, the digestion to handle all the hay he needs 
in the 24 hours. In fact, I always make my men take away from 
the horses all the hay they do not consume in one hour—and any 
careful feeder, by doing this for a few days, will find out almost 
exactly what each animal will consume in that period and feed that 
quantity regularly. A horse must rest, and so must his stomach; 
it is what he digests properly, not what he eats, that puts the flesh 
on his ribs. Any pot-bellied, hay-stuffed horse or colt is a dis- 
grace, a needless expense, and an animal incapable of ably and 
safely doing the work or making the growth for which he is kept. 

Few farm horses are half-cleaned, and the soap and water 
which are as wholesome for any beast as for man are practically 
never applied. A thorough bath once a week will take care of all 
the dandruff, dried sweat and dirt, even if the subject gets mere- 
ly a bare “lick over’ with a brush all other days. Any time they 
are cool, wash all over. Soap well, wash again, and scrape; keep 
them out of a draft for an hour, and if weather is at all cold or 
changeable, throw on an old blanket for them to “steam out’ in. 
In my riding schools, where I had often one hundred horses of 
my own in hard work, every one was washed every night, and 
Saturday nights got an alcohol shampoo. They shone like glass 
bottles, were in fine flesh and vigorous health, averaged 30 miles 
a day in work, and while I had a man to every 10 horses of my 
boarders, four men took all the care of my own 100—a huge saving 
in labor. 

Of course, in Missouri, mule breeding attracts great attention, 
and many farmers will prefer to breed these profitable hybrids 
rather than horses. The big, drafty mare is the sort to drop the 
mule that tops the market, and no man should waste time now- 
adays with little 1,000-pound mares. Bulk and weight we must 
have to handle modern machinery, and to get the prices, and this 
size must come from somewhere as an inheritance. Mules are not 
popular in the east, as contractors in cities find they do not average 
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to back what they will pull, because of never being properly 
mouthed in breaking, and because eastern labor will not try to 
“get on with’ mules. So this market will never be a large con- 
sumer of such creatures. One strong objection to them is that a 
crippled mule is that and nothing else, while a mare similarly dis- 
abled may be, through her colts, the most profitable bit of prop- 
erty her owner has. 

I have run on to undue lengths, I fear, and could argue on for 
hours over any detail among those upon which I have herein 
touched in such a haphazard and skeleton fashion. I only wish in 
closing to urge that there is no question of whether any farmer 
can afford to breed horses. I insist that he can not afford not to 
breed horses, and that in no other way can he so cheaply and satis- 
factorily maintain his horse stock, while getting his own work 
done practically for nothing through his profits from sales, and the 
extra work, thoroughly done, that able, sturdy, vigorous, young 
heavy horses will easily accomplish. America can be the greatest 
horse-breeding country in the world—why not, by your intelligent 
endeavor, patience and forethought, help to make it so? 


THE AMERICAN SADDLE HORSE AND AMERICANS. 


(EB. A. Trowbridge, Professor of Animal Husbandry, University of Missouri. Article 
reproduced by courtesy of the Saddle and Show Horse Chronicle, 
Lexington, Kentucky.) 


As is the case with most other valuable features of our civili- 
zation, the American or five-gaited sad- 
dle horse is an outgrowth of a necessity. 
In his first estate, he is the result of 
an effort to supply a possible and prac- 
tical means of travel. It was with this 
purpose in view that the predecessors 
of the present ‘“‘gaited”’ horse were de- 
veloped. As has been the case with 
nearly everything American, the spirit 
of competition in the production of this 
class of horses developed early and 
great pride was found in the owner- 
ship of the best saddle horse. This 
was particularly true because the 
saddle horse was a close companion to 
to the men he served, and if he main- 


E. A. Trowbridge. 
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tained his place in the affections of his man and master, intelli- 
gence, courage, good cheer and ability to place at his daily task 
must be his inborn attributes. 

The beginning of what has since come to be a recognized breed 
of horses, with fairly well-established standards and manifold 
duties and functions, occurred in Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Not only was this territory that through which the frontier line 
of civilization has passed, but it was a section of the world which 
early in its civilized history developed a permanent and prosperous 
system of agriculture. It was in just these stables that some of 
the best blood of England had settled and was living prosperously 
at the middle of the nineteenth century. Broad minds and well- 
developed intellect, based upon a foundation stock of men and 
women with a high degree of intelligence, tenacity of purpose and 
love of the “world beautiful and plentiful,’ and assisted by the 
custom of slavery in its humanest form, here had at an early day 
developed a race of people with honor, chivalry and hospitality such 
as the world had not theretofore seen and probably will not see 
again until a series of conditions establish themselves and make 
possible its development. 

Here was a race of men who spent much time in the saddle 
looking after lands and property; who lived among not the best 
of roads at all times; who rode long distances to travel in the 
transactions of their business. Here was a race of men who loved 
their families and enjoyed the companionship of neighbors and 
friends. They were men who loved God’s out-of-doors, his green 
earth, fresh air and running water, and all that goes to make 
nature beautiful and inspiring. And still here was a race of men 
in whom courage was predominant, and in whom flowed good “‘red 
blood,” and who later proved themselves to be men in the true 
sense of the word. 

It was among such a class of people and under such conditions 
that the American saddle horse had his birth. No wonder that he 
still remains close to the heart of men, and it does not seem strange 
that men even “fall out” occasionally over the merits of each other’s 
horses. 

While the prime function of the early saddle horse was that 
of an economic riding horse, yet he did many other things and 
was looked upon as one of the mainstays of the farm, either under 
the saddle, in the plow or to the cart. It did not take long for people 
to discover the enjoyment of horseback riding and in later days 
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this form of pastime has proven a source of pleasant exercise to 
many a man, and woman who needed just such a tonic. 

After this foundation of the breed had been laid, there came 
the period of transition which extended from the beginning of the 
Civil war to the re-establishment of peace and prosperity in the 
south and border country. Even during the period of reconstruc- 
tion a few saddle mares which had either been left as worn-out by 
soldiers or had been left to the inhabitants through pity, proved 
themselves valuable. In these days of the reconstruction they 
helped to grow crops, and in many other ways to produce a liveli- 
hood for people who needed them. As prosperity again developed 
in the country, so did improvement in the horses grow, and it is 
since the Civil war that the American saddle horse has assumed a 
national, and even world-wide position as a breed of horses. 

With the earliest settlers west of the Mississippi river, particu- 
larly in Missouri, came a few of the best saddle horses of Kentucky. 
The majority of the early settlers in Missouri came from Kentucky, 
Tennesse and Virginia, and hence it was but natural that they 
should bring with them this type of horse. So that at the present 
time the district for the production of saddle horses is much larger 
than it was in the years gone by. 

To follow the saddle horse from his beginning to his present 
state is but to follow the “ups and downs” of the human race in the 
districts in which this type of horse has abounded. He has been 
close to man at all times, has often stood between man and death, 
and in more than one case has been the means of the saving of 
a life. 

At the present time the saddle horse still maintains his close 
relationship and companionship with man. His field of usefulness 
has been, broadened, his reputation has grown, and at the present 
time he stands the most admired equine specimen that the world 
has ever produced. He bespeaks the personality of the people who 
have improved him; he is a living description of their ideals and 
ideas, of their temperament and their passion, and a study of the 
saddle horse from this standpoint gives us a clean and clear-cut 
insight into the characters of men and women. It is because of this 
close proximity that the saddle horse stands second to a human 
being in the hearts of those who know him. 

At the present time, as in the beginning, the primary function 
of the saddle horse is service as a saddle horse. He is ridden on 
the farms and on the road by men in the transaction of their busi- 
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ness, and in the daily oversight of their operations. Not only does 
he fulfill this task, but when needs be he fills the collar as well as 
does a mule or any other horse, and because of his courage, stamina 
and intelligence, he has ever proven himself satisfactory in these 
capacities. 

The production of the saddle horse has often been called a 
specialized business, and in some few cases has been named “a 
rich man’s game.” To this allegation a most emphatic denial can 
be made. A close scrutiny of the production of five-gaited horses 
in America will bring to light the fact that by far the greater num- 
ber of saddle horses produced are born and raised on small farms 
where one or two or perhaps five saddle mares are kept. These 
mares perform some of the work of the farm and serve as riding 
horses for owners and their families. On these farms they are 
in every sense a business proposition, but over and above that fact, 
they are still a source of pleasure. If the facts were brought to 
light, many a good old saddle mare might be found who had helped 
to lift a mortgage or to pay off a debt by the yearly production of 
a high class foal. True, some have failed, but many fail in all 


Forest King 1462, by Squirrel King 973; dam, Stella French by Montrose 106. 
Bred by Millard Turner, Hallsville, Mo. Owned by Forest King Horse Co., John 
Hicklin, manager, Sweet Springs, Mo. 


kinds of business. So it is no more than right to say, as a farmer’s 
horse, the five-gaited saddle horse has filled the bill from a profit- 
producing standpoint. 

But the saddle horse has come to fill a different place than 
that which he did originally. This new function has been made 
possible by the development in this country of the custom and 
practice of horse-back riding as exercise and enjoyment. Notwith- 
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standing the fact that the bicycle, the auto and even the airship 
have been developed to a successful working stage, the saddle horse 
maintains his position in the hearts of men and women who desire 
outdoor exercise, and never did the market look better, and never 
were the horses more scarce than at the present time. 

The saddle horse as a pleasure horse has no peer, and not only 
the men and women of the farms and villages in his native district 
are using him as a source of pastime, but buyers from the cities 
of the east and west, and even of the old world and other foreign 
countries, are coming to his native home to seek out and purchase 
the better specimens of the breed to be used for the pleasure of the 
inhabitants of American cities and foreign countries. With the 
increased knowledge of the saddle horse is bound to come an in- 
creased demand for him, because with the saddle horse, as with 
other good things, “knowing is believing,’’ and he is bound to in- 
crease in his usefulness to mankind. 

It ought therefore to be, to all who are interested in the saddle 
horse in any of his various estates, a pleasure to know him as he 
is, to know his habits and his moods, his courage and his intelli- 
gence. In his production the average man may know that he is 
producing a profit not only to himself, but a source of pleasure to 
others, and that he is thereby doing the world a service. In the 
riding of a saddle horse every man or woman with average intelli- 
gence absorbs admirable characteristics and traits, which, if more 
prevailing in the human race, would make that race of people 
better. We may, in fact, say, without fear of criticism, that if 
more of the characteristics of the American saddle horse were 
prevalent in the human race that this would be even a better 
world. 


Missouri Draft Horse Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation. 


President—J. F. Roelofson, Maryville. 
Vice-President—Dr. S. D. Henry, Excelsior Springs. 
Secretary-Treasurer—E. A. Trowbridge, Columbia. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
(J. F. Roelofson, Maryville, Mo.) 
We have met here today at the appointed hour and for the 
purpose of holding our regular annual meeting 
of the Missouri Draft Horse Breeders’ Associa- 
tion and we have with us some distinguished 
gentlemen who are able speakers and who will 
not only entertain us, but will also deal out to us 
some very valuable information that will be of 
lasting benefit to us as Missouri draft horse 
breeders. The fact that I make no pretensions 
as a public speaker myself, and feeling that the 
time might better be given to the able men 
ei Beeler sons present, I shall be brief in what I have to say. 

Since this organization was effected some three fears ago 
draft horse breeding in this State has greatly increased, and while 
as members and officers of the Missouri Draft Horse Breeders’ As- 
sociation we might have done even more, I feel, gentlemen and 
fellow breeders, that our efforts have not been in vain and that 
our hopes have, to some extent at least, been realized. I am glad 
that I can truthfully say to you today that there was never as 
much interest being manifested in the breeding of drafters in Mis- 
souri, and I would further state that there was never a time when 
there were as many good draft horses within the State as at the 
present time. The business has made most wonderful strides in 
the past three years. 

We have noticed since our organization that many new breed- 
ers have entered the field and are now producing excellent types cf 
pure-bred animals. Many farmers have a pair or more of pure- 
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bred mares, and many more are very eager to secure them. The 
fact is, gentlemen, that a general sentiment has developed in our 
favor, and we are receiving encouragement on every hand in the 
good work we are doing. 

People are beginning to realize to some extent what it means 
to Missouri to produce plenty of good draft horses. The com- 
mercial clubs, the progressive banker and business man, in our 
agricultural districts throughout the State have seen the “hand- 
writing on the wall’ and realize that from a commercial stand- 
point this State should go forward in the production of the good 
draft horse, and these men are now invariably encouraging their 
farmer friends in this direction. Now such men are generally good 
financiers and good business men, and they are looking after their 
own interests as well as ours, like the railroads that are so willing 
to spend their money to interest the farmer in the development of 
lands adjacent to their lines, so these men may reasonably expect 
the proceeds of our business to flow into the channels of trade, but 
as we get the first profit out of this business, we should consult 
our own interests, rather than wait to be rallied to it by any busi- 
ness or professional man, even though he be more farsighted in 
some things than ourselves. We as a people of Missouri, while 
largely agricultural, have our varied industries and necessarily 
must rely to a very great extent on the support of our neighbors in 
business, and while we are doing our part to help the business men 
around us, would it not be well for each of us who are farmers to 
raise a few draft colts each year and thereby help ourselves. What 
could the Missouri farmer send to market that would bring better 
returns than a bunch of well-bred, well-grown and well-finished 
drafters, especially while they bring the prices they do now, and 
have for many years, and are bound to continue indefinitely ? 

The extreme demand for mares, grades as well as pure-breds, 
proves to me that there is a great shortage of them. The prices 
offered and paid for them certainly prove this on, the theory of 
supply and demand. Even these grade mares are not bought 
merely for the production of market geldings, or mules alone, but, 
in many instances, to reproduce themselves as well. This is the con- 
dition of the draft-horse business today, not only in Missouri, but 
everywhere; and it is a self-evident fact that good draft horses | 
will continue to bring high prices for years to come, because we 
must raise or buy mares to produce mares before there can be 
much evidence of a “let up” in prevailing prices. Our country is 
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fast developing in population and extending into the vast domains 
of the American continent, hitherto almost unknown, which has 
opened markets for us and that will be everlasting to, I dare say, 
the most of us. Our opportunity is here and has been for some 
time. Will we embrace this opportunity or will we sit idly by and 
see our sister states, that form our very boundary lines, produce 
that which we should be producing, and thereby reap the reward? 
Nay, verily, Missouri can and does produce as good as any state, 
but we are not, as a state, producing enough of the good ones. 
There is no danger of Missouri producing too many good ones; there 
is a demand for all of them. 

Cattle men boast of their great progress from the long-horned 
Texan to the heavy modern “baby beef,’ and they may well feel 
such advancement with pride, for such has been a great work. Why 
not we, as we go on with our improved draft families, attaining the 
ideal finished drafter, with his great power, his massive muscular 
development, his handsome form, his noble equine disposition and 
intelligence? We too, then, may be proud to note the vast dif- 
ference between him and the original “mustang pony.” 

Let us then, as breeders and members of this organization, 
resolve that with the New Year we will use our best efforts to 
further the draft horse breeding interests in Missouri, and as time 
rolls on, let us “show” to the horse world that we are not only 
producing the “improved,” but the best draft horses to be found in 
any state or country. 


Percheron stallions, Phenix (gray) and Kroisuer, by Carnot. 
Owned by J. F. Roelofson, Maryville, Mo. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
(Dean F. B. Mumford, Columbia, Mo.) 

It will hardly be necessary for me to say that the College of 
Agriculture, the teachers and the instructors and investigators in 
that institution with myself, extend to you a cordial welcome to all 
the opportunities which are here provided, and it gives us pleasure 
for more than one reason. I think I have met with this association 
every year since its establishment. The first year we met in the 
office of the department of animal husbandry and we did not need 
any more chairs at that time than belonged to that department. 
About eight men, altogether, comprised the Missouri Draft Horse 
Breeders’ Association. The association has grown from year to 
year, and I judge from the attendance here this afternoon that it 
has increased about ten times during the last year. I hope that is 
the case. 

I am glad to speak a word of welcome to you because I have 
great faith in the draft horse. I can, with great sincerity, en- 
courage the breeding and improvement and extension of the draft 
horse business in this State. I have yet to be convinced that the 
motor tractor will take the place of the horse in our ordinary farm 
operations on the ordinary farm. 

The size of the average farm in the State of Missouri is 125 
acres and you can readily understand that the farmer who owns 
125 acres will not be able for a very long time in the future to buy a 
motor tractor to do his work, and if he could, it would do only a 
part of his work. We must have horses. The breeding of draft 
horses is an economic project. It is a profitable project for the 
farmer. I have always had some doubts about the wisdom of 
advising the average farmer to breed trotting horses or high- 
class saddle horses that bring a high price and are valuable on the 
market. The man who loves a horse, who would rather handle 
horses than to eat, the man who talks horse and thinks horse and 
dreams horse, is the man to handle that kind of a horse, but for 
the average man the heavy or draft horse will be a safer horse to 
breed. 

Investigations in farm management show it costs nearly $100 
per year to keep a horse on the farm. When you keep a big draft 
horse a year you have to get $100 out of him somehow in order to 
just pay his keep, to say nothing of the profit. A few good draft 
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mares on the farm that can be used to do the work and raise colts 
every year may be so handled on our farms that the work can be 
done at no cost, because it is a poor kind of a draft mare that will 
not raise a mule or horse colt that is worth $100 at weaning time, 
and if it costs $100 to keep that mare, as I figure it, the work that 
you get out of her is clear gain. The colt pays for the keep. 

Another thing I want to say is that the best place for a draft 
horse is on the small farm. We hear it frequently stated that the 
place for a draft horse is on the big farm where the man uses big 
tools, but the place that the draft horse has reached its highest 
development and the place where it has been most profitable is on 
the small farms of France, in the province of La Perche, where the 
Percheron horse originated. There is a place on the small farm 
for the draft horse. 

It is not my purpose to tell of the merits of the draft horse. 
You gentlemen interested in the horse are better able than I to do 
that, but is is a very gratifying thing to me that so many men, 
breeders and farmers, have come here this week and have associ- 
ated themselves with the various organizations for the betterment 
of agriculture. 


OUTLOOK FOR DRAFT HORSE BREEDERS. 
(Col. R. L. Harriman, Bunceton, Mo.) 
If you want to hear big horse talk out of an auctioneer, some 
of you make a sale. 

It is a great pleasure to be here, I 
assure you. I did not expect to be called 
upon to say anything. I am not a horse 
breeder just now. I have reformed. I 
used to be a horseman. I can probably say 
something of encouragement to you horse- 
men if it is worth anything to you. For 
the last five or ten years I have been called 
on to sell live stock of all kinds all over the 
United States from Mississippi river to the 
Pacific Coast. I can say to you frankly 
now that all breeds of draft horses are sell- 
ing higher, easier and better than any 
other kind of live stock that we are called on to sell. I do not say 
that to flatter you, but because it is the truth and the records of the 
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sales will show it. Within the last month I made the best Short- 
horn sale made in ten years in Kansas and in the same month I 
sold 51 head of Percheron horses, from suckling colts to grown 
horses that averaged $600, and the best price for the Shorthorns 
was a $175 average, so the draft horses outsold the cattle more 
than three to one, but I want to say that the Shorthorn is going to 
sell higher, and very soon, too. 

Somebody asked the question, how long will these horse prices 
continue? I believe you can go on breeding draft horses. The 
greatest problem that business men have to consider now in the 
development of trade is power. You have a cinch on power. They 
are building a dam at Keokuk and the object of that enterprise is to 
create a tremendous amount of power, and that will be sold to 
Kansas City, St. Joseph and all the cities in the country, and the 
idea is to make power cheaper. But the greatest of all power is 
horse power. 

I rode in the finest automobile that I was ever in in my life, 
going over to the Robinson sale. It was a 60-horse power Pierce 
Arrow car. It was a most elaborate thing. You men know that 
is a sample of the equipment of that splendid breeding establish- 
ment and the draft horses have made the money. I said to the 
young man who was driving the car, “You seem to have a mag- 
nificent car here.” He had a 60-horse power machine, remember. 
Thinking of the horse power of the thing got me to thinking about 
power. Did you ever think of it, that even the electric engines, 
tractors, motors, etc., are all rated by horse power. It was not only 
the first power but the most important of all power, and it is first 
of all in more ways than one. Horse power is the power that drives 
the machinery of agriculture. 

If you were to stop the horse power that drives the machinery 
of agriculture you would have no use for electric power, or of 
railroads across our State. You would see the grass growing in 
the streets of our cities and would witness the most desolate state 
of affairs that you can imagine. I believe that just as the country 
increases in population—we have one hundred millions of people to 
feed, and all must be fed from these farms of ours—you will ap- 
preciate the importance of horse power. 

While you people who are undertaking to breed a horse that 
can furnish as much horse power as two mules or two saddle 
horses, you are making two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before. You are producing a horse that sells for twice as much 
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as the other, and a horse that is actually worth twice as much as 
the other, for he stands for double the power that the other does, 
The price is going to be regulated by the power it can produce, 
especially on the farms of our country. 

I am enthusiastic about draft horses. I was a trotting-horse 
man and I have reformed. We used to call these big horses the 
“bulls.” I have learned to appreciate the draft horse in a way 
that I never imagined I could, and if I were to begin to breed horses 
again at my age, I would certainly begin to breed draft horses. I 
like all the breeds of draft horses because they seem to enter into 
the welfare of our country in a way that means a good deal, mean- 
ing they will be permanent and substantial. 

I am glad that you have started this association in Missouri. 
It is an enterprise that is needed. Missouri has been long in the 
lead in the matter of mules and saddle horses, and if you gentlemen 
will show what you can do with draft horses, you will add a good 
deal to the reputation of our State and the wealth of the farmers 
of the country. They will buy your horses. When a man writes 
to me to make a draft horse sale it is a pleasure to book that sale, 
for if the sale is well advertised it will be a good sale. It is a fact 
that just now your horse is more popular than any other horse 
or any other breed of live stock that we are called upon to sell, and 
I am a hog man and a cattleman, but we are proud of our heavy 
horses, our big mules and big jacks. Monsees and other men have 
helped to put Missouri right on top as a mule State. He has in- 
creased the size of our mules and if you increase the average size 
of the farm horse in this country you will do a great deal for your 
country. 
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THE VALUE OF A GOOD STALLION. 

(S. T. Simpson, Department of Animal Husbandry, University of Missouri.) 

Our State is noted for many good things, including saddle 
horses and mules. While we pride our- 
selves in producing some of the best cattle, 
sheep and hogs, we seldom find Missouri 
draft horses among the tops of the sales or 
shows. This is probably the result of vari- 
ous limiting factors, among which is the 
failure of many mare owners to fully ap- 
preciate and recognize the value of a good 
draft stallion. 

It is impossible to say in dollars and 
cents the value of a good draft stallion to 
any community or state. There are a few 
figures which should prove interesting and 
give us an idea of what results might be 
expected by using the best stallions obtain- 
able instead of the inferior individuals so 
common in our State at present. Statistics show us that Missouri 
has a relatively high valuation placed upon most everything except 
horses. Unfortunately, the exact valuation of draft horses is not 
obtainable, owing to the fact that light horses are included, but 
they should raise instead of lower the valuation of horses in Mis- 
souri. The 1911 year book of the Department of Agriculture 
gives our horses an average valuation of $102 per head; Illinois 
horses are valued at $115; Iowa, $114; Indiana, $118, and Wis- 
consin at $124 per head. Surely this higher rating is due to the 
production of better horses. Whenever we think of producing 
better live stock of any kind, we immediately think of the sire 
as being the most logical and successful channel through which 
this might be accomplished. And so it is that we must sooner or 
later realize the importance of using nothing but the best stallions 
if we are to succeed in the draft horse business. 

The first cost of a first-class pure-bred stallion is not exorbi- 
tant when we compare his produce with that of the grade or scrub 
of indiscriminate ancestry. The $10 that you pay for the service 
of a common mongrel is high, while the service from a good 
stallion is cheap at any price. Seldom do we find a difference of 
over $5.00 or $7.50 between the grade or scrub and the high-class 
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stallion standing for public service, yet that small difference will 
invariably amount to from $25 to $50 in favor of the better sire by 
the time the colt is ready to market. Missouri has within her 
borders something over one million horses. If we could add $10 
to the value of each horse in the State, the wealth of the horse- 
men of the State would show a substantial increase. 

The problem before the Draft Horse Breeders’ Association 
and those vitally interested in the future of the draft-horse busi- 
ness of the State is to devise a means of controlling the sale and 
standing for public service of those stallion of doubtful merit. 
Most men would willingly discriminate in favor of the better horse 
if they only knew the possibilities of such a course. How we may 
best accomplish this end is yet to be determined. Undoubtedly 
a law enforcing publicity in the way of a posted veterinarian’s cer- 
tificate and a statement of the breeding of stallions would bring 
favorable results. It seems that in the meetings of the Missouri 
Draft Horse Breeders’ Association the subject of a stallion law 
should find favorable consideration, because it is upon the use of 
better stallions that the reputation and advancement of Missouri 
as a draft horse State depends. 


MISSOURI’S DRAFT HORSE PROGRESS. 


(Harry W. Graham.) 


That Missouri has, during the last few years, made great ad- 
vancement in draft horse breeding, there 
is no doubt. We all remember that it has 
been but a few years since our State was 
overrun with the little 14 to 14!4-hand 
horse that later became famous as the 
Boer-war-horse. Up to that time the best 
of this class of horses would bring about 
$35, but the demand for them by the Eng- 
lish government soon put them up to $65 
and $75 in the country. At this price it 
did not take long to clear the State of the 
\s major portion of them, for, as the price had 
been doubled, every boy, hired hand and 
farmer that possessed one of this “no-ac- 
count-sort,” rushed them in to town on “buyers’ day.” 
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Horse buyers and dealers of our city market did a rushing 
business for three years in this sort of trade. They were making 
money out of it at turning them over to the English government at 
$125 per head and purchased nearly everything offered, for the few 
“rejects” they had, they could afford to give away. It was a 
peculiar experience in the history of the American horse, but provi- 
dential, for it made an outlet for our “no-account-sort.”’ 

Being rid of our little stuff, Missourians in many localities im- 
proved the opportunity by investing the money secured for these 
little horses in draft horse blood. In two or three localities im- 
porters sprung up and importations were brought into the State. 
In other localities, dealers sprung up who secured their supplie: 
from other importers on order. Horse companies were formed in 
rural districts and here and there a fine big draft horse would be 
placed, purchased by a local company of farmers. The result the 
following year or two was a most remarkable change in the type of 
foals that appeared in the pasture on many of our Missouri farms. 
It was a surprise to the farmers themselves and they were offered 
for these foals at weaning time more money than they could get 
or would ask for the dam of the foal. This was the first move of 
progress with the draft horse in this State. About that time, 
Dean Mumford, who was in charge of the animal husbandry depart- 
ment then, managed in some way to get a liberally condensed ap- 
propriation from the State—I don’t know how, or much about it, 
except that I know he had to go begging over the country to find 
a few draft mares that would fit the amount he had on hand to 
pay for them. Anyway, he did mighty well with what he had 
or the amount furnished him to purchase with. With these few 
mares he began an educational demonstration of quick profits to 
the Missouri farmer in the production of the draft horse. He gave 
lectures over the State in the interest of the draft horse and ex- 
tended an invitation to farmers to visit the Agricultural College 
and see Missouri’s draft mares at the experiment station. 

I remember my first trip to the college or experiment farm. I 
had heard Professor Mumford talk about the fine draft mares 
there and extend his invitation to visit the farm, and I wanted to 
see what he was doing there. He showed me the mares and I think 
a foal or two, and I admired them very much and was glad to 
know that the State of Missouri was doing something in this line. 
But when I asked him to see the sire of the foals, I was greatly 
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surprised and as a Missourian, humiliated to not a small degree. 
His reply reminds me of the verse: 
Old Mother Hubbard, she went to the cupboard 
To get her poor dog a bone, 


But when she got there, the cupboard was bare, 
And so the poor dog had none. 


He told me that the State had no stallion. To my mind this 
sort of progress was like climbing a hill one step and sliding back 
two. I lost interest in the State’s ability to give me any beneficial 
demonstration in draft horse breeding, and the only knowledge I 
gained from the trip, so far as draft horses were concerned, was 
an insight as to something of the type a draft brood mare should 
be to perform her part on the Missouri farm for profit. Professor 
Mumford was only in a position to give me or furnish me with half 
the information that I should have received on that trip, for the 
sire in a herd constitutes half the herd when it comes to reproduc- 
tion. And I venture the assertion that every other visitor who 
was interested in draft horses and visited the State college at that 
time was as much disappointed. In fact, I know that many were, 
for their comments indicated as much. This was progress with a. 
handicap. 

But the State has made progress with the draft horse outside 
of the demonstrational work at the experimental farm. Following 
the outside work or what they call here at the college, extension 
work, I believe, of Dean Mumford, came the work of Prof. Trow- 
bridge. For the last four years he has been doing a wonderful 
work in the interest and progress of the draft horse in Missouri. 
A draft horse organization has been formed, largely through his 
efforts. Men interested in the business have been brought to- 
gether and made to feel that they are not standing alone in an 
effort to push forward the great cause of breeding better horses. 
Professor Trowbridge has secured the able assistance of Secretary 
John P. Stinson of our State Fair and the assistance of the State 
Fair Board, in offering better inducements and more classifications 
for draft horses at the State Fair. And I was very glad to see 
these efforts meet with success, when last year and year before 
last the showing at the State Fair was increased by fifty per cent 
more exhibits in the draft horse classes than any former year. 
And those of you who were there will remember how well the seats 
in the live stock pavilion surrounding the show arena were filled 
not only with interested farmers, but their wives and children 
were there with them to study the lesson in draft horse types and 
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quality. To my mind this interest demonstrated by these farmers 
and their families at the show arena is the greatest indication that 
Missouri is actually making progress in the breeding of the draft 
horse. But it is largely a natural progress. There are many 
things that may be done that will. greatly help the cause. 

One thing is the lack of publicity in this State on the part of 
the dealer and importer and others who have stock to sell. Farmers 
are buying automobiles because the manufacturers of the automo- 
biles are creating a demand or desire for their machines through 
advertising in the farm papers. There are many manufactured 
articles, such as cream separators, manure spreaders, gasoline 
engines, etc., that the farmers are buying by the thousands 
because they are extensively advertised and given paid publicity 
in the farm papers. If the horse breeders, importers and horse 
associations want to make Missouri a leader in draft horse pro- 
duction, they can greatly aid the cause by advertising. It pays to 
advertise. It is the greatest known leaven in the advancement of 
commercialism of the age. It has become a national “habit.” 
The people of America, the great army of consumers, look for 
your advertisement and expect it. If you do not think so, go to 
the city, watch the women as they peruse the Sunday morning 
paper for bargains on Monday morning. Then take up a position 
of safety inside one of the entrances of these great stores that 
advertise and watch the scramble of thousands and thousands that 
crowd and jam these stores. I remember reading last winter of 
an instance in one of these stores where the crowd was so great 
the elevators would not carry them fast enough, and women 
actually slid down the balustrade of the stairway and fought over 
articles on sale. 

Advertising pays in the draft horse business as well as any 
other. Take for instance the great annual sales at Bloomington, IIL., 
where hundreds of breeders over the state assemble their surplus 
horses and watch the great crowds that come there to buy from 
all over the country. What makes them attend in such numbers? 
Liberal publicity. Take our own Monsees, here in Missouri, with 
his great annual jack sale. What is it that draws these great 
annual crowds to his sale from the rural districts extending from 
coast to coast? Liberal publicity. 

Now I am going to give some facts about Missouri horsemen 
and the progress of the draft horse in Missouri as I find the con- 
ditions outside of the State, and I believe these facts will bear me 
out in what I say about more publicity and the need thereof. 
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A good way to ascertain what progress we are making with 
the draft horse in Missouri is to lay ourselves down, as a State, 
along the side of other or adjacent states. Are we keeping pace 
with any of them? Let’s see what Secretary Wayne Dinsmore of 
the American Percheron Society says. According to his state- 
ment, Illinois stands first in the production of the Percheron. His 
figures show that 10,758 American-bred Percherons were recorded 
from August 1, 1910, to May 1, 1912; 2,786, or 25.8 per cent were 
bred in Illinois. He claims that Illinois is the center of the 
Percheron breeding territory, and that the territory includes six 
states—lIllinois, Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas. He 
does not even mention Missouri, or intimate that it is even con- 
sidered as a Percheron breeding state. And yet, we probably have 
more of this breed in Missouri than any other breed of draft 
horses. If we draw a map of the territory he counts as Percheron 
breeding territory, we find we are surrounded by Illinois on the 
east, Kansas and Nebraska on the west and Iowa on the north. 
The question arises, can the trouble be attributed to soil and 
climatic conditions? No, we have a great soil and superior graz- 
ing lands, if not greater, in a productive sense, than any of these 
states. Our climatic conditions are even more favorable than 
those of the states named, for draft horse breeding. With pastures 
of luxuriant blue grass, supplied with rippling streams of pure, 
clear, wholesome water, dotted on either side with native shade 
trees in summer, we find our live stock grazing in the open, enjoy- 
ing the benefits of pure air and freedom of exercise until after 
the Christmas holidays, while the live stock of these other states 
have been housed up so long they think that winter must surely 
be half over. So the trouble is not the soil or climatic condition. 

As a farm paper man traveling through these other states, 
visiting and soliciting these importers and dealers for their adver- 
tising and announcements for the Missouri Ruralist, I believe I 
have made some discoveries; at least I have learned something of 
what the horsemen of these other states think of Missourians as 
horsemen. Of course, I think and argue that they are wrong in 
their conclusions, but I may be mistaken, and they may be partially 
correct. But I am going to give you the picture as they have 
drawn it or presented it to me. 

It is with great difficulty, solicitation, arguments and with 
many promises, that we get them to spend any money in the farm 
press of this State in advertising their stock. They say, “We 
have tried it before and the result was a loss of effort. We don’t 
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believe Missouri wants to raise good horses. Our experience with 
the Missouri buyer is that he wants something cheap. When he 
comes to buy a stallion we find that he regards his pocketbook too 
highly and does not give enough attention to quality, size, weight 
and bone. They want to buy stallions of us cheaper than we can 
buy and import them. They are not willing to give up the price 
for a good one.” . 

I have been convinced that there must be some truth in their 
statements, because it is not only one of them, but all of the im- 
porters and dealers in Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois and Indiana. The 
story is similar all along the line. It seems that our reputation 
for buying good seed in this State is in bad repute. Are their 
statements correct? Are there any fruit by which we may be 
judged? 

How many $10,000 stallions has Missouri purchased? Illinois 
has one, and last year New Hampshire raised it to $10,500. 

How many champion draft horses did Missouri produce at the 
leading live stock shows of last season, outside the Missouri State 
Fair and the American Royal? None. 

What is our record at these two shows? At Sedalia, we al- 
lowed Illinois to carry away the championships in Percheron stal- 
lion and mare. In Shire and Clydesdales, we managed to retain 
these championships within the State, but it is questionable if we 
would have done so had there been any outside State competition. 
At our American Royal show the record is not as good as the 
State Fair record. 

How many big 1,750-pound to ton geldings does Missouri fur- 
nish the commercial world in a year? And that reminds me of 
an order placed in Chicago last winter for two carloads of sound 
1,750 to 1,800-pounders and after three months but ten head were 
secured that would fill the bill. 

I believe the draft horse breeder should be guided by what the 
demand is calling for. If it is true—and the market reports con- 
firm it—that the best and remunerative demand for commercial 
horses, centers on the geldings with greatest weight, strongest 
bone and most muscular development, then why not produce them? 
If we have not the seed at hand that will produce that sort, then 
are not we going amiss to try to coerce the commercial world to 
take something it does not want, simply because we produced it 
from unpopular seed at hand? 

While Missouri has made great progress in the breeding of 
draft horses over a few years ago, there is one thing we must not 
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forget. The commercial demand for heavy horses is calling for 
greater things in the individual horse for work. Greater weight, 
greater perfection, greater size, better bone, bigger hoof and better 
feet, with greater quality combined. Capital stands ready to be 
given in exchange to the man that will produce this kind. It will 
always be so, for there is work for the big horse to do that can be 
done in no other way. 

Let’s get together then and help, and assist our Agricultural 
College and the efficient force here. lLet’s urge upon our Legis- 
lature the importance of a greater appropriation in our agricul- 
tural and experimental educational institutions, that better equip- 
ment and the highest types of live stock may be secured with 
which to do demonstration work with for the information of the 
State’s farming classes. 

Let the buyer of stallions buy none but the best, and he will 
do his part in turning the eyes of the horse world upon the State. 
Let the owner of the brood mare secure the services of none but 
the best sires, though he be forced to an adjacent county, and 
he will be performing his part, and then let everybody that has a 
good one, go to the State Fair and enter him in the draft horse 
classes, not only of his State, but at the fairs and adjacent states, 
and when we will have carried away a few of their purple ribbons 
and brought them to Missouri, like we have in other breeds, then 
the story we now hear will be changed. 


CLYDESDALES IN MISSOURI. 
(F. L. Crosby, Mexico, Mo.) 

Horse breeding has long been one of the important features 
of live stock production in this great live 
stock producing and agricultural State. 
In fact so important has been, the produc- 
tion of horses and so great has been the 
progress made, that at least in the case of 
one breed, namely, the American saddle 
horse, Missouri today enjoys a reputation 
unexcelled by any state as a producer of 
the highest type of this popular breed. 

But until very recent years draft horse 
breeding has been sadly neglected in this 
State. I think this was due, partly because 
of partiality for the saddle horse, but main- 
ly because the value of the draft horse on 
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the Missouri farm was so unknown and consequently so unappreci- 
ated by the Missouri farmer. Realizing these facts, the draft 
horse breeders of Missouri organized themselves into an association 
which they named ‘“‘The Missouri Draft Horse Breeders’ Associa- 
tion.” The object of this association, as I understand it, was not 
to antagonize nor hinder in any way the breeding of any other 
breed, but to lend help to one another and to advertise and 
demonstrate and to get the Missouri farmer and breeder to realize 
the usefulness and profitableness of the draft horse on the farm. 

There are several popular breeds of draft horses now being 
bred and imported into the United States, all of which have their 
merits, just as there are several breeds of beef cattle, dairy cattle, 
sheep and swine, all having been developed to a high degree of 
perfection, yet each breed possessing certain characteristics 
peculiar to itself. So that it only remains for each individual 
breeder to first determine what kind of live stock he wishes to 
produce, then select the particular breed which he considers best 
adapted to his purpose, first taking into consideration the condi- 
tions he must encounter, then put forth every effort toward pro- 
ducing animals that most nearly approach his ideals of perfection. 

I have undertaken the work of breeding Clydesdale horses, and 
as yet have never had occasion to regret my choice. The primary 
home of the Clydesdale is Scotland, a country with a most enviable 
reputation for producing the very best in all classes of live stock. 
That country still leads in the production of the highest type of 
this great breed of draft horses. Only last year a Clydesdale stal- 
lion bred and owned in Scotland, sold at public auction for $47,500, 
the highest price ever paid for a draft stallion of any breed in any 
country. 

In America, the Clydesdale has built up and maintained a repu- 
tation as a good seller on the city markets, a consistant winner in 
in the show ring and a most useful and profitable horse on the 
farm. 

He possesses an individuality that at once attracts the atten- 
tion and admiration of the most casual observer, while a careful 
study of his massive form which enables him to draw heavy loads, 
his grand conformation so beautiful to look upon, his superb action 
at the trot and his strong business-like walk so desirable in a draft 
horse, his big flat flint-like bone with the very soundest of legs, 
feet and pasterns that enable him to perform years of work on the 
hardest of city streets, still remaining sound, his intelligence and 
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his kind disposition so desirable in any horse, all combine to qualify 
him for service, pleasure and profit on the Missouri farm. And 
when the Missouri farmer comes to realize to what extent he can 
increase his profits by weeding out his little mares of little or no 
particular breeding and replacing with good big draft mares he 
will have made an important discovery and his only regret will be 
that he did not begin with the draft mares sooner. 

I was somewhat surprised recently to read a report of the 
live stock values in Missouri as reported by correspondents 
of the State Board of Agriculture, in which report spring colts 
were, on December first, valued at $52.75 per head, yearlings at 
$76.70, two-year-old’s $101.95, and three years and over at $126.60 
per head. This would not sound quite so bad were it not for the 
fact that high grades and pure breds are included in this report 
and their values being much higher than the average, would cut 
down the value of a lot of these colts to a figure that means a loss 
to their breeders, and this means that a lot of Missouri farmers 
are not making the best of their opportunities, and the sooner they 
discover their mistakes and get right the better off they will be. 

I would rather have one good big regular breeding Clydesdale 
mare for use on the farm and to raise colts from, than to have 
three of the ordinary little mares we find on the average Missouri 
farm. Two good big regular breeding draft mares and one com- 
bined saddle and driving mare or gelding, will do the work on an 
eighty-acre farm and raise colts—either horse or mule colts—that 
will sell for enough money at weaning time to support a small-sized 
family. 

Clydesdale mares produce great mules; they give them size, 
bone, style, action and snap, all of which are essential elements in 
the make-up of a high-priced mule. 

I know of a grade Clydesdale mare up near Mexico, that has 
been raising mule colts for a number of years. In 1909 she pro- 
duced a horse mule that sold at weaning time for $150, in 1910 
she had a mare mule that sold for $175 at weaning time, in 1911 
she had another mare mule that sold for another $175 at weaning 
time. The owner then decided to raise some Clydesdale mares for 
his own use so he bred her to a registered Clydesdale stallion but 
she foaled a horse colt and I bought him at weaning time for 
$150. He weighed 720 pounds when five months and twenty days 
old. The mare is in foal again to the same horse and if ‘she has 
a mare colt I don’t expect to buy it, for it will not be for sale. Of 
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Clydesdale stallion, Gallant Sturdy 138873, owned by F. L. Crosby, Mexico, Mo. 


course this is an exceptional mare, but any good big grade Clydes- 
dale mare ought to produce a colt, either horse or mule, that will 
sell for not less than $100 at weaning time, but if the foal is a 
filly colt it should be kept on the farm and not sold at all. 

My advice to breeders would be to sell the horse colts at any 
time they have a good buyer, from weaning time up to four years 
old, but when they get a good mare colt don’t sell her until she 
has been tried out as a brood mare, for good brood mares are away 
too scarce in Missouri, and you cannot buy the best in other states 
for the reason that the best are not for sale. 

When the foal is about two months old it will be eating oats 
out of the trough with its dam, but after it has learned to eat well 
it is a good plan to feed it in a separate box by the side of the 
mother, and when 414 to 5 months old it is ready to wean. Keep 
~on feeding it oats and let it have grass as long in the fall as 
possible, then feed it all the clover or cowpea hay it will eat, to- 
gether with shelled oats and an ear or two of corn per day until 
grass comes the next spring, then gradually take away the grain 
and let the colt run on good pasture in which there is always a 
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supply of good pure water. Then in the fall begin feeding oats 
with just a little corn again in time to keep it at all times growing 
nicely and winter it the second winter pretty much the same as the 
first. Never let the colts remain out in a cold rain and never let 
them want for a drink of good pure water. 

The average grade Clydesdale colt out of a good grade dam 
that will weigh from 1,500 to 1,700 pounds if cared for as above 
suggested, should come out of the second winter weighing from 
1,300 to 1,500 pounds, and is then ready to “earn his living by the 
sweat of his brow” and a reasonable amount of work at this age 
will not hurt him in the least. I would advise breeding the big 
growthy mare at two years old but late enough in the season that 
she will not foal until the grass is good the following spring. 

Now, I want to say something in regard to the management of 
heavy horses. Remember that the draft horse was made to draw 
heavy loads and not for rapid travel over the road. If you must 
go in a hurry take a horse that was built for fast work, or else go 
in your automobile, for it is just as unreasonable to expect the 
draft horse to do fast road work as it is to expect the road horse 
to draw a load that was intended for a draft horse. A draft horse 
should never be driven faster than a walk except for short distances 
when he is needing exercise. 

The Clydesdale is a most willing and faithful servant if prop- 
erly handled. It is not necessary to employ an expert to break, 
train or develop him. His natural disposition is to be gentle, and 
if you have never abused him, all that is required to break him to 
work is to put the harness on and let him get used to wearing them, 
then teach him to start and to stop at your command; he will then 
be ready to hitch to the wagon and if you will watch that he doesn’t 
get frightened at the noise of the wagon, in a very little while he 
will begin to adjust himself to the new conditions and you will be 
surprised to see how fast he learns and how nicely he handles. 
But because he is gentle, don’t get the mistaken idea that he is a 
“deadhead” or a “dummy” and strike him with the ends of the 
lines without first even speaking to him when you want him to go, 
like some men do when driving mules. The mule might forget or 
make you think he had forgotten until he got a chance for revenge, 
but the sensitive horse will not forget and if you continue giving 
him ill treatment you will soon have a ruined horse. 

You do not need a “blacksnake” whip to drive a Clydesdale— 
just remember that he must learn what you want him to do before 
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he can do it and try to use at least as much sense in teaching him 
as you expect him to use in learning what you want him to do. 

The man who owns good draft horses and then applies the 
“golden rule” in his treatment of them will be rewarded by both 
good services and good profits. Show me a farm on which is 
owned good draft horses well kept and I will show you a prosperous 
farmer, and this truth will apply to neighborhoods, counties or 
states. If you have any doubt about the truth of this statement 
just take a trip to the most prosperous sections of Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana or Ohio and see if you don’t find the draft horse there to 
the exclusion of all other breeds with the exception of an occasional 
light horse necessary to do the fast work on the road. 

Missouri ranks well near the top as compared with her sister 
states in the production of all classes of live stock with the single 
exception of draft horses, but in this important business we are 
far behind our sister states when we should be in the lead, for we 
have every natural advantage in our favor—cheaper land, good 
grass with a longer grazing season and milder winters. Let us 
get busy and let us have more “Clydesdales in Missouri.” 


SOME FACTORS WHICH LEAD TO SUCCESS IN DRAFT 
HORSE PRODUCTION. 


(Hon. W. L. Houser, Mondovi, Wisconsin.) 


It is with a large measure of pleasure that I appear before 
you this afternoon for the purpose of modestly giving to you some 
of my experience in horse breeding, more especially in draft horse 
breeding. I do not claim to be an authority. I have not yet met 
the man who in my judgment has the last word on the intricate 
problem of producing draft horses or any other breed of horses. 
The business is so ultra-scientific, so hazardous in its nature, that 
not up to this time have any rules been laid down that safely 
outline the course we must pursue to make it a one hundred per 
cent business. Recently at Toronto at a meeting similar to this, a 
farmers’ annual gathering, a demonstration was being made be- 
fore the class and horses were lead into the ring and judged by 
the assistant professor of animal husbandry. His principal or 
chief, a real Scot, being ill, but not so ill but that he kept his seat 
and witnessed the proceedings. He was not satisfied with the 
way the assistant placed the horses and he criticized his judgment, 
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and the assistant defending his action gave the reasons why he 
placed this certain horse at the head of the class, ete. “Your rea- 
sons are wrong,” said the professor. About this time a farmer 
who had listened to the controversy said, “Doctor, when you and 
your assistant disagree, how are we farmers to know what to do, 
or what horse to select as the best?” The professor’s reply was, 
“Hoot, Mon, dinna you ken that I am boss.” 

Now, I am not boss here, but if my little experience will be of 
any benefit to you I will be glad, indeed, to relate it to you and to 
give you so far as I can, in the limited time that I feel I must keep 
you, the system of handling horses in our State, more particularly 
on my farm. 

Conditions are quite different there from the conditions we 
find here. It seems to me that if I lived down here in Missouri 
with your splendid limestone soil, your wonderfully rich grasses, 
your pure water, and in addition to that, your almost ideal climate, 
that I could do bully good raising horses. Speaking in a compara- 
tive or relative sense, it seems to me that you have a vast advantage 
over horse breeders who live in that frozen state of the north, of 
which, however, we are inordinately proud. But there we have to 
feed and house for at least six months during the year at great 
expense, while you down here are pasturing and raising your horses 
on cheap feed without the extra expense of feeding and stabling 
we have to meet; so, therefore, it occurs to me, in looking at the 
situation here, that Missouri has wonderful opportunities for the 
development of this very important industry, and a very profitable 
industry too, because I agree with the distinguished and talented 
gentleman who pursues the profession of auctioneering that there 
is no danger, not at least for years to come, that we will suffer 
any material setback in the way of prices of draft horse flesh. As 
he says, it is the original and necessary motor power that no in- 
ventive genius so far has been able to successfully supplant. I 
rode across the state of Dakota last year in company with the 
president of the North Dakota university, a wonderful man he is, 
a man of genius and vision. We were discussing that wonderful 
state as we rode for hours over that level rich prairie, and I re- 
marked that I could see now why I couldn’t bull or bear the Chicago 
wheat market, and I said, “Your resources are wonderful, aren’t 
they?” “Oh, yes,” he said, “but you don’t see all the resources of 
this state,” and he went on to describe to me the great underlying 
mines of coal in that state; their great value, and said, “There is 
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a greater asset in North Dakota than that,” and I asked him what 
it is. “Why,” he said, “it is the wind, and we have it in abundance.” 
After I had indulged in my laugh he said that he was serious about 
his statement. He said that wind must be harnessed, and that it 
would be harnessed, and that it would not be permitted to go to 
waste. Just about that time you will remember it was announced 
that Edison had completed his wonderful storage battery. “When 
this battery is put upon the market the farmer of North Dakota 
will be able to harness the wind to it, store all of the electricity and 
operate his machinery, and I look for the time when the North 
Dakota farmer will sit upon his front porch, touch a button and 
start all his operations by the means of the wind,” said the presi- 
dent. Now, that day has not come, and it will not come in your 
generation, or mine, therefore we must largely depend upon the 
horse for primary power. The demand today is for good horses. 
The demand today is for heavy horses. That goes without say- 
ing; we all know that. The question is how to produce these 
horses. I think the proposition has been thoroughly discussed here 
today that the market demands a large, sound, good-looking horse. 
I am going to confess here that I don’t breed horses altogether for 
profit. Profit is necessary. Of course I must live, my family 
must live. But I breed horses because I like the business. You 
know it is an axiom with me that a man ought to know definitely 
before he seriously engages in any occupation that it will be con- 
genial and agreeable to him, that it will bring satisfaction and con- 
tentment, that it will incite enthusiasm and inspiration in him. I 
have been breeding horses or been interested in horses, nearly all 
my life for this reason. I tried to make a lawyer of myself, with- 
out satisfaction. Then I went into the newspaper business. I 
edited and printed a newspaper about one-fourth of my lifetime. 
That is a pretty good business. If a fellow is earnest and honest 
there is no line of endeavor in which he can do more good than 
through the columns of an intelligently and honestly edited news- 
paper, bringing truth to his readers and through it an education that 
will add to the sum total of their happiness and contentment. But 
the yearning for the soil planted there by the Creator grew on 
me constantly, until when the time came when I was able to own 
and operate a farm, I acquired one and have been engaged ex- 
clusively in conducting it and raising horses and live stock. I have 
learned some things, and unlearned a good many, and it is the 
experience of every man, especially if he goes into the horse-breed-: 
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ing industry, that he will have a great many misunderstandings 
removed before he gets through with that line of work. 

First, how do I produce a horse that commands the highest 
market price and that satisfies my ambition as a breeder? One is 
just as essential to me as the other. I breed Percherons and Clydes- 
dales. I learned early in my experience that there is no sire too 
good for my own use. Before I was able to own one of my own, such 
as I thought suitable for my use, I would travel many miles, even 
ship my mares many miles, to find one that would beget the kind 
of a colt that I wanted. Of course if you are extensively engaged 
in the business you must of necessity own a sire of your own, and 
in answer to the gentleman who has brought up this ever-present 
question of being swindled by the organization of horse companies 
by unscrupulous dealers, I will say there are reputable dealers in 
horses the same as there are honest lawyers and merchants, and 
men engaged in other lines of activity, and to guard against these 
iniquities it is only safe to deal with that kind of a man, and when 
I first determined to buy a stallion on my own account, I sought out 
what I considered a reputable importer, and asked not only that 
they sell me a horse, but they assist me in selecting one that they 
believed would answer my purpose, and it was just as much to their 
interest that they give me honest service in selecting such a horse 
as that I buy such a horse, and they gave me that assistance and 
I do not regret that I purchased that first Percheron stallion from 
Dunham of Wayne, Ill. I have dealt with him ever since that time, 
buying several stallions, and I have never yet found him other than 
a reliable, upright man, and this can be said truly about many other 
firms dealing in stallions in this country. 

Very well, now we have the sire. If you are engaged in pure- 
bred horse breeding, it involves the investment of a large sum 
of money in mares. You cannot buy today a first-class pure-bred 
Percheron or Clydesdale mare for much less than $1,000. If you 
intend to engage in the business on a large scale, of course this 
involves a large outlay of money, but as ordinary farmers pursuing 
the business in the average way, you doubtless will have common, 
ordinary mares, such as are raised here in Missouri, and from 
these mares selecting the best ones you can you can grade up until 
after you have made a few crosses you will have an excellent draft 
mare if you properly select sires. 

First of all, breed in line. Don’t mix them up. If you are 
breeding Percherons, select the best sire you can find of that 
breed, and then breed that sire to your best mares. These mares’ 
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fillies at maturity should be bred to a suitable Percheron stallion. 
In a short time practically a pure-bred offspring will result. In 
this way you will establish a class of animals demanding the high- 
est possible prices in the market. 

Where I live we have been breeding Percherons for nearly 
forty years. The very first horse brought in there was a splendid 
type of the Percheron stallion. Since that beginning we have been 
grading up until we have a class of horses there hard to distinguish 
from the best pure bred, and they command a price from a buyer 
who goes there every week in the year and takes away our sur- 
plus that has made that the market center of that region of the 
country, and the horse industry today in my town, as the result 
of that system of breeding, has become the most important branch 
of the farming industry there. It brings thousands of dollars into 
our city and community every year. 

On our farm we aim to keep our mares in just ordinary con- 
dition. We work them moderately. Every mare on the farm 
is kept in the collar every day, when she does not have a colt follow- 
ing her. I like to work them up to the very day that they foal, 
working them temperately, not overdoing it of course, but keeping 
them constantly exercising and giving them ordinary farm work. 
If you turn them out in the pasture a great many times I have 
found they will fail to take the necessary exercise. When they 
get very heavy they will find a comfortable corner and stand there 
for hours at a time. I find it better if we work them. As soon 
as the mare foals she is taken out of the harness and given perfect 
liberty. 

There are three important fundamental essentials in horse 
breeding: First, the right kind of a sire and dam; second, feed; 
third, care. Perhaps the two latter may be joined. Under the 
head of care the most important of all is cleanliness. When our 
mares approach foaling time we have prepared for them a clean, 
bright, attractive stall, the best on the farm, and we keep it clean. 
We keep it thoroughly disinfected, because this is very important. 
I don’t care how careful you are, I don’t care how carefully you 
observe the rules that may be laid down by the experiment stations 
or the veterinarians as to the way you shall handle your mares, 
you are going to lose a large per cent of the foals, and the principal 
cause of loss is what we call infection of the navel. Much the 
greater number of our colts that die, die from this disease, and 
sometimes we cannot understand why they do. We thoroughly 
disinfect the navel as soon as the foal comes and yet within a few 
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days, possibly, we notice the foal is ill and finally the navel disease 
or infection develops and when it does, if a bad case, you might as 
well knock the foal in the head. So therefore it becomes very 
important that the causes for navel infection be obviated to the 
greatest degree. After the foal comes and is safely on its feet, it 
is but with little difficulty that we bring it along to the time when 
it should be weaned. We feed our mares liberally during the time 
they are nursing the foal. I think perhaps there is no way in 
which you can invest money so profitably as by feeding the mother 
liberally while the foal is following her. The foal will begin to eat - 
crushed or whole oats at an early age, and should be given these 
in abundance. It is a very good plan too, if possible, to teach it to 
drink a little cow’s milk. Now I do not advocate the use of milk 
except in moderation. I am sure, although I will not lay this down 
as a law, that a colt may be easily ruined by over-feeding of milk. 
I am quite certain that recently, within two years, I practically 
set back a colt that I was raising for show twenty-five per cent 
by overfeeding him milk. He got so fat that his back went down; 
when it came time to show him I could see that he was overdone 
and I am quite sure I overcrowded him by the too liberal feeding 
of rich milk, so therefore I would not advise too liberal feeding of 
milk, and I think it more safe to feed the weanling skim milk than 
whole milk. We must use feed high in protein, so as to build up 
bone and muscle and make the colt not only large but give it that 
fibre and strength essential to the making of clean bone. We feed 
our colts through the wintertime after they are weaned, which is 
at about four months of age, all they will eat of oats, bran and 
clover hay. I don’t mean by that that we turn them loose to the 
feed bins, but we learn just about how much they will clean up 
nicely and give to them practically all they will eat. 

A critical time in a colt’s life is at the yearling age. I feed it 
liberally as a yearling. We keep the yearlings thrifty and im- 
proving all the time. We have found if we don’t do that they 
will get considerable setback during the summer of their yearling 
form. Of course, after we get them through the yearling period 
it is easy to get along with them after that. We feed little corn 
to colts. I like to feed them some and do give them a limited 
quantity. Of course we show some horses. Now, our system of 
handling colts for show is quite different than the system used for 
growing them out for the general market. They must have a 
higher finish, must be.in the pink of perfection, or else when you 
lead them into the show ring in comparison with others you are 
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likely to be ashamed, and there is nothing so distressing as to be 
given the door in the show ring. I can testify to that, too. Show- 
ing is for the expert, not for the ordinary farmer. There is not 
much profit in showing horses unless you are a breeder or dealer 
in pure-bred stock and are breeding and importing for sale. The 
ordinary farmer can scarcely afford to indulge in the luxury. 

We breed our mares about thirty days after the foal comes. 
Our observation has been that it is much safer to wait thirty days 
and that we get a larger percentage of colts with less complicated 
results than we do by breeding in nine days. Nature has had time 
to resume her course and we get much more satisfactory and profit- 
able results. Only infrequently have we bred a mare on our farm 
earlier than thirty days from the date of her foaling. 

Gentlemen, it is a most enchanting business, and if you are 
so fortunate as to breed an international champion, you will have 
to at once consult the hat maker, because you will need a larger 
size. I had that experience, too. But it is worth while, it is an 
achievement that is satisfying and will last, and I would not dis- 
courage young farmers here in any manner, although my remarks 
may have that tendency, from attempting the extreme in the way 
of horse production. It may come your way to breed a champion. 
This mare of which Professor Trowbridge has spoken, Princess 
Fortune, possibly the greatest draft mare ever produced in the 
United States, and perhaps in the entire world, was a very insig- 
nificant looking foal. She passed through a siege of distemper 
that I thought had absolutely ruined her. In the fall time of 
her foal year I had her hid away from the sight of visitors, for she 
was not fit to be seen. Mr. Will Ade, of Indiana, came to my farm 
and bought her sire and I offered her in with some others at $175, 
and he refused to take her, so unattractive in appearance was she. 
But recovering from this distemper she took a start in the spring 
and with extra care, by fall time she had become a marvel and 
never did she meet defeat from that time on until her stable com- 
panion defeated her in the show ring at Chicago because she had 
raised a foal and was not in show condition. So you see a plain 
farmer under ordinary conditions was able to produce this world 
renowned Clydesdale mare, and it is possible for any farmer here 
in Missouri to duplicate that achievement. You will pardon me 
in referring to this personal matter, because I believe that in all 
my life’s activity I have never done anything of which I have been 
so proud, and in which I am so justified in that pride. 
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Missouri Farm Management Association. 


OFFICERS. 


President—J. Ed Hall, Lamonte. 

Vice-President—I. N. Gartin, Darlington. 

Secretary-Treasurer—R. S. Besse, Columbia. 

Advisory Board—D. H. Doane, Columbia; F. B. Mumford, 
Columbia; E. P. Dysart, Columbia. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
(R. S. Besse, Secretary-Treasurer. ) 

The Missouri Farm Management Association was organized in 
1910for the purpose of co-operating with and 
organizing those farmers in Missouri who 
desire help in their farm management prob- 
lems. Many letters were coming into the 
farm management office from all parts of 
the State asking questions concerning their 
farm—rotation, marketing and labor prob- 
lems. So on the basis of these numerous 
questions and from the requests for farm 
visits and assistance, the association was 
formed with 75 charter members. It has 
increased its membership to date of May, 
1913, to a total of 350 progressive Missouri 
farmers. For a time until the membership became too large to be 
handled in this way, visits were made to individual farms and crop 
systems and rotation plans discussed. The department of farm 
management co-operating with the United States Department of 
Agriculture at Washington worked through the association mem- 
bers in carrying on their work of investigation and demonstration. 

The farm management association, however, is now too large 
for one or even two men to handle the work by personal visits, so 
that portion of the work is being handled through correspondence. 

A labor bureau through which the members may secure more 
adequate farm help is a department of the association doing a 
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good work. Many calls come from members desiring help and 
numbers of requests from men desiring work. Through the as- 
sociation these men are brought together. 

The information bureau, through which many questions con- 
cerning the farm will be answered as thoroughly and quickly as 
possible, is another source of benefit for the members. 

The Farm Management Association holds its annual meeting 
at Columbia during Farmers’ Week, when plans for the succeeding 
year and general policies of the association are discussed. 


THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND THE FARM ADVISER, 


(F. B. Mumford, Dean of the College of Agriculture. ) 


The work of the College of Agriculture and the Agricultural 
Experiment Station has had a profound influence on agricultural 
practice. New methods of conserving soil fertility, more economi- 
cal methods of feeding live stock and practical demonstrations of 
efficient methods of treating fungus and insect diseases have re- 
sulted from the investigations conducted by the college. 

The college has attempted to carry a knowledge of the results 
of these investigations to the farmers themselves by bulletins, by 
lectures at farmers institutes, special trains, branch short courses 
in agriculture and by other means. The demand upon the institu- 
tion for this kind of service has become so great that it is impos- 
sible to supply it without seriously interfering with the primary 
work of the college and experiment station. 

In order to meet this growing demand, and in order to bring 
to the farmer quickly the results of investigations which have an 
important bearing upon agricultural practice, the idea of locating 
an agent or representative of the college in a county was conceived. 
By this means we hope to bring to the farmer on his own farm 
the benefits of the investigations carried on at the College of Agri- 
culture and experiment station. 

So important is this work regarded by the Federal govern- 
ment that Congress has made a special appropriation to carry on 
this project in co-operation with the agricultural colleges. There 
is now employed jointly by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the Missouri College of Agriculture, a state leader, who 
devotes his entire time to co-operating with counties in securing 
competent farm advisers to work in the various counties of the 
State. 
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The general plan of work has commended itself so well to the 
people of Missouri that many organizations like commercial clubs, 
bankers’ associations and others, have been ready to supply by 
private subscription the funds necessary to make this plan effective. 
Such contributions will result in great good to the county, but in gen- 
eral, in the opinion of the college, the permanency of the work of the 
farm adviser requires that his salary be paid in part by the Federal 
government, in part by the State, and in part by the county through 
its county court. He thus becomes a public official, under obliga- 
tions to no private corporation, association or business organiza- 
tion of any sort. It is true that considerable sums of money can 
be profitably used by the farm adviser for the promotion and agri- 
cultural development of a county, but in general, and as far as 
possible, the salary of the farm adviser should be paid as stated 
above. 

It must be clearly understood in the first place that the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and the Federal government will not locate a 
farm adviser in any county until there is a sufficient demand on the 
part of the people to justify such an appointment. The success of 
this plan depends upon the hearty co-operation of the people, and 
especially the farmers. When public sentiment justifies the con- 
sideration of such a plan, an adviser will be appointed under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1. Application should be made to the College of Agriculture 
for a farm adviser. Before any definite steps can be taken, the 
county court or other local organization must be ready to appropri- 
ate one-half of the salary of the farm adviser and to sign a con- 
tract with the college covering a minimum period of three years. 

2. The College of Agriculture and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will also agree to pay one-half of the salary 
of the farm adviser for a period of three years. 

3. The College of Agriculture assumes the responsibility of 
selecting a man who must be approved by the county court and will 
supervise and direct his work in the county. 

4. The minimum salary of a farm adviser is two thousand 
dollars a year. In some cases larger salaries than this are neces- 
sary in order to secure the best men. 

It is important to emphasize the fact that all the arrange- 
ments and details connected with the appointment of a farm ad- 
viser in a county must be arranged to the entire satisfaction of the 
local community. The College of Agriculture and the Federal 
government do not desire to place a man in any county until the 
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county is ready to co-operate with them in this enterprise. The 
demand upon the institution for the appointment of farm advisers 
is so great that the college does not feel justified in going into any 
county until the people in that county are satisfied in their own 
minds that such an official is wanted by the majority of the people. 

The future agricultural greatness of Missouri depends upon 
the establishment of permanent systems of agriculture in the 
State. Declining soil fertility and a decreasing rural population, 
combined with an increased value of land, require a more skillful 
type of agriculture. No system of agriculture can be permanently 
prosperous unless it is based upon a practice which will conserve 
the fertility of the soil and at the same time be profitable. 

The function of the farm adviser is to help in the redirection 
and reorganization of Missouri farms for the purpose of improving 
and conserving the fertility of the soil and for the purpose of mak- 
ing agriculture more profitable as an occupation. 

5. The co-operation of the college and the government in the 
plan is conditioned upon legislative appropriation by the State. If 
the Legislature appropriates funds to the college for this purpose, 
then the United States government will appropriate a similar 
amount and this money will be used entirely for developing the 
agriculture of the county. The college can not make any definite 
promises. 


THE COUNTY FARM ADVISER PLAN. 
(D. H. Doane.) 

For many years the Missouri College of Agriculture has been 
investigating and working out the special farm 
problems of Missouri. During this same period of 
time the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has been solving similar problems for 
the United States as a whole. A vast amount 
of valuable information has in this way been 
secured, and this information has been supple- 
mented by careful studies of the methods used 
by successful farmers and the reasons for their 
success. To carry this information to the 

Prof. Doane. farmers of Missouri and to help to put it into 
actual practice on their farms, is the special function of the farm 
adviser, 
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The first step in this plan was the appointment of a man to 
take general charge of the work and be equally responsible to the 
College of Agriculture and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. This man is called the State leader. His headquarters 
are at the College of Agriculture, Columbia, Mo. Counties that 
are considering the employment of a farm adviser should first com- 
municate with the State leader; he can, be of much assistance to 
new counties in helping them to avoid mistakes. 

1st. No work is started in any county for a term of less than 
three years. 

2nd. The government will pay one-fourth and the college 
will pay one-fourth of the total salary of an adviser employed in 
co-operation with them, leaving one-half to be paid by the county. 

3rd. There is a State law which makes it possible for the 
county court of any county to furnish the county’s part of this 
fund. Article VIII, section 701 to 706, Revised Statutes of Mis- 
souri, 1909. 

4th. Those counties where the county court assumes the 
county’s obligations will find preference with the college and gov- 
ernment in this co-operation, because: (a) it is desired that every 
farmer in the county be represented in the county’s part of the 
financial support of the adviser, which is done best through the 
county court; and (b) it is desired that the work be on a permanent 
basis. This cannot be done by yearly private subscription; it can 
be done through the county court. 

5th. The farm adviser is appointed and in general directed by 
the college and government through their state leader, but ap- 
pointment and direction is in each case only upon the advice and 
approval of the local county represented. 

6th. A minimum consideration for the three years is $6,- 
000.00. This amount is paid the farm adviser as salary and neces- 
sary traveling expenses in the county. Of this amount the county 
must raise half—$3,000.00. These figures express the least amount 
to be considered, and many counties are planning to pay more. It 
is a wise provision. 

7th. In addition to the $3,000.00 for the three years, the 
county must also furnish the adviser with office and equipment, 
such as desk, stationery, telephone and necessary stenographic 
help. The farm adviser is required to attend a school of instruc- 
tioén at Columbia, Mo., held especially for his benefit. This school 
will continue from one to three weeks each year. The county is 
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expected to pay the adviser’s expenses while on this trip. Any 
working funds for such items as advertising, contests, displays in 
the office, etc., must be furnished by the county. In short the 
county should allow at least $500.00 a year to cover all incidentals. 

8th. To assist in raising and administering the incidental 
fund and to be of general help to the farm adviser, there should be 
formed in every county a county farm bureau. It is this organiza- 
tion that is the actual head of the farm-adviser project in the 
county. It is the members of this bureau that the adviser works 
with and through, and from this group of men comes the spirit 
for better agriculture that ultimately makes the success of the 
movement. 

It is not advisable for the organizers of the bureau to complete 
its organization, appoint permanent officers, or adopt a constitution 
until the adviser has started his work. Its officers and directors 
should aid, counsel and encourage him and he should have a hand 
in selecting those who can best act in this capacity. 

It should be emphasized in all cases that under no circum- 
stances will a membership to the bureau, a donation or a subscrip- 
tion in any form, give any individual a special claim to the services 
of the farm adviser. He must be free at all times to carry on the 
work as directed by those in charge, and cannot under any con- 
ditions or circumstances be at the beck and call of those who have 
given a dollar or five hundred dollars. It can be generally under- 
stood, however, that the adviser will work with those who want 
him to work with them, of course never bothering those who do 
not want him; and a good way for a farmer to be sure that the 
adviser understands his wants is to pay his dollar and join the 
farm bureau. After he has answered all the calls and requests 
from the bureau members, then he will naturally turn to those 
who desire his services but who have not seen fit to support the 
work with the bureau membership fee. 

The order in which farm advisers are assigned to counties ap- 
plying for them will be determined by the completeness with which 
the following conditions are met: 

1. The judges of the county court should agree to appropriate 
from the county’s funds sufficient to pay the county’s part of the 
salary of the farm adviser. This will in no case be less than 
$1,000.00 per year, and in many cases more. 

2. A fund of at least $500.00 per year—more is often required 
—must be raised in addition to the salary of the adviser for the 
incidental expenses of running and maintaining the farm bureau. 
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3. The incidental or farm bureau fund should be raised by 
obtaining pledges from resident farmers of $1.00 per year for three 
years. This pledge will eventually be the necessary membership 
fee to the farm bureau that will be formed. The larger the pledge 
list of actual farmers, the better. 

4. The organization of the farm bureau should not be started 
until the farm adviser has been in the county long enough to be- 
come acquainted with the conditions and the people and then have 
a part in its organization. The working up of the interest, circu- 
lating petitions and pledges, can be handled by a temporary organi- 
zation or committee. 

The committee passing on the applications will consist of the 
President of the University of Missouri, the director of the experi- 
ment station, a representative of the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the State leader. 

In all cases, the availability of State and government funds will 
determine the number of counties in which this work can be 
started. The college and United States Government can not at 
any time obligate themselves in advance of anticipated appropri- 
ations. 

From the foregoing the reader will gather the briefest outline 
of the proposed plan of co-operation between government, college 
and Missouri counties. These few words are not a plea for the 
cause or an argument in its favor. They are intended to do little 
other than clearly set forth the plan of work. By far the greatest 
amount of objection and antagonism to the whole farm adviser 
idea has been raised by those uninformed or misinformed concern- 
ing it; hence the endeavor to explain it carefully. 

It should be clearly understood that no farm adviser will as- 
sume to give advice or assistance to any farmer not desiring it. 
However, the farmer who wants first-hand assistance in getting a 
start of alfalfa on his farm, or wants to know the trouble with his 
soil and the best treatment for it; the man who wants assistance 
in ridding his farm of hog cholera, black leg or some crop or 
orchard pest will apply to the farm adviser; and a personal trip to 
the one needing individual and specific help will mean the solution 
of the problem. The farmer who has no apparent troubles but 
feels that there might be a way to do better, sends his application 
to the farm adviser for a better system of farming. Such assist- 
ance has increased the income for individual farmers in this State 
from $1,500.00 to $1,800.00 in a single year. 
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When your child needs the service of a doctor, why not write 
to Chicago or Kansas City, describing the case, and ask what to 
do? No, you would rather have the opinion and services of a 
doctor on the ground, even though you know he is not as well 
qualified as the high-priced city specialist. The farm adviser is 
the man on the ground, not to help all Missouri farmers but to help 
you with your problems. 


HANDLING THE HIRED MAN. 
(Don G. Magruder, Special Agent, United States Department of Agriculture.) 
The material for this discussion was gathered by studying the 
methods used on farms where hands are 
handled successfully. 

No doubt farming is done most satis- 
factorily where the necessary force is sup- 
plied by the family. One farmer who had 
a very good hand, on being asked whether 
the boy was hired by the month or by the 
year and what wages he was paid, replied, 
“T don’t know. You see we are counting 
on his becoming a member of the family 
later on and I am intending to give him the 
farm on which he is working.” That is 
one way of getting satisfactory hands. 

Every farm should have at least two 
men on it. The one-man farm is uneconomical because in much of 
the work one man is at a disadvantage and because, while it is 
often advisable for you to be away from the farm, some one 
should be on the farm at all times. 

Investigations made in a township in New York by Cornell 
University show that the average farm which is large enough for 
only one man does not pay the farmer hired-hand wages and he 
can make more by working as a hired hand. If your family does 
not provide the crew necessary to do the work on your farm, you 
should hire the crew if you are able to lead them. If you are 
incapable of doing a hand’s work you had better not hire hands 
unless you are unusually capable in managing men, because, as 
a rule, a hand to be profitable must be led. If you cannot lead the 
hands the land should be rented out on the shares, for the reason 
that usually renters are more capable than hired men, and work- 


Don. G. Magruder. 
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ing for themselves they are more interested in getting results. 
The methods of a farmer near Blackwater, Mo., illustrate the 
proper methods for these conditions. He uses a rotation of corn, 
wheat and clover. As all his time is used in caring for his hogs, 
cattle, hay and orchard, he rents out his corn and wheat land on 
the shares. As all the corn is cut, the renter is glad of the oppor- 
tunity to put in wheat the land he has had in corn. The corn and 
wheat provide the renter with profitable work practically the year 
round. By this method this farmer obtains superior workmen, so 
that receipts from these crops are satisfactory without his own 
labor. 

The main fundamental principle in the hiring of hands is 
permanency. You should provide the hand with work the year 
round and as long as he is satisfactory. No capable and industri- 
ous man will work for you six months of the year and shift around 
the remainder of the year. When he is turned off in the fall he 
gets another job, and in the spring you must look for another 
hand. Very often that hand is incapable or lazy. At the least, 
he is unacquainted with your methods. I am acquainted with one 
large employer of labor who assumes the responsibility of provid- 
ing a living for his men. If he cannot provide them with work 
he provides for their needs until he can provide work. By this 
means he maintains a reliable and efficient crew. You should hire 
men who want permanent work, such as young men who are 
going into the farming business and want to learn the business, or 
married men who want permanent work. Intelligent married 
negro men are about the most satisfactory, beause they want a 
regular income, and an intelligent negro man has fewer opportuni- 
ties than an intelligent white man to go into business for himself. 
A farmer near Troy, who pays such a man $365 a year and furnishes 
him a good house, garden and milk for his family, told him last 
year during the county fair that he might take the week off. The 
farmer found after the fair that the man had taken off only two 
afternoons, and when he asked the man why, he explained that he 
had not been able to arrange the work so he could leave it. To get 
such men as that they must be employed permanently, and it pays. 

In hiring a man the year round you should make provision for 
rainy day and winter work. For instance, a farmer near Boonville 
has a concrete mixing board under a shed and on rainy days in 
summer he makes concrete posts. In winter much profitable em- 
ployment could be had—such work as cleaning and testing seed, 
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curing meat for the next summer’s market, and constructing farm 
buildings, along with more efficient care of the stock. A farmer 
near Elsberry laid the concrete floor of his hog house before freez- 
ing weather and built the house during January and February. 
You should try to find profitable work for your men rather than 
plan how you can cut down the work and turn them off. If work 
is a little short, instead of turning your men off and doing all the 
work yourself, keep the men and use some of your time to do a 
little studying. 

Farmers, as a rule, are inefficient as employers, probably be- 
cause they have not had much practice in employing. Even in the 
city where employers and employes live apart the successful em- 
ployer is considerate with his men. In the country where you and 
your workmen must necessarily live as neighbors you should as 
nearly as possible treat them as your equal. Efficient men in the 
country refuse to be patronized. Negro men do not expect to be 
treated as social equals but they expect fair treatment. Of course 
your work on the farm must be done, but try to give the man the 
work he likes best and in which he is most efficient. A dairyman 
near Neosho hired a man to drive the milk wagon. The man dis- 
liking that work, was changed to ordinary farm work, which he 
does willingly and efficiently. Try to give each man definite work 
and do not ask extra work of him. A farmer near St. Louis is 
very much appreciated by his men because he seldom asks extra 
work of them, while one of his neighbors has great difficulty in 
keeping men and cannot get good ones because he is always trying 
to run in extra work on them. Some men find it advisable to have 
a scale of wages based on the number of hours a man works a day. 
If you do not do this but pay a standard wage, it will usually pay 
to give your regular hands a bonus during harvest and threshing. 
But don’t think because you give a man an occasional bonus that 
this entitles you to ask favors of him. Ask a favor as a favor, and 
if you give a bonus give it as a reward. A farmer near Windsor 
pays a man a reasonable wage to start and increases the wage each 
year aS he becomes more experienced and efficient in the work. 
If a man does not improve satisfactorily in efficiency he is dropped. 

You will have very little trouble with the hired hand if you 
give him regular work, treat him fairly and pay him reasonable 
wages. 
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THE USE OF THE FARM DIARY. 
(O. R. Johnson, Assistant Professor Farm Management, University of Missouri.) 

Farm record work was begun in Missouri in 1910. A daily 
labor record was kept on, several farms, with the object in view 
of studying cost of operations, etc. This method was a very de- 
tailed one. Much time and effort were required to carry it on suc- 
cessfully. It was not a system for general farm use and no effort 
was made to make it such. As soon as a few men began to hear 
that the college was helping some farmers to keep their records, 
numerous requests began coming in for more help with record 
work. This necessitated the introduction of some briefer, more 
practical way of aiding farmers so that a larger number might be 
reached. The office of farm management at Washington had been 
using a diary to some extent and it was thought possible that 
enough of these could be procured to fill the present need without 
any cost to the farmer. It was soon found, however, that the sup- 
ply at Washington had been exhausted, and if we were to help the 
farmers with their records we must make some diaries of our own. 
This was immediately acted upon and a limited number were made 
which were put out to the farmers at cost. This charge was 
necessitated from the standpoint that we had to use our own funds 
to have these diaries printed and could not give the farmer the 
book unless he paid for it. Now, all men who care to co-operate in 
the work can buy the diary at actual cost and have it summarized 
for them at the end of the year’s time by the department free of 
charge. By summarizing the diary, we mean simply the working 
out from the year’s record the costs of carrying on farm opera- 
tions, profits of those operations, distribution of labor, etc. There 
are several advantages connected with the department summarizing 
the diary. The farmers are given a more detailed summary than 
they would work out for themselves. The summaries are all uni- 
form and worked out with the idea in view of showing the farmers 
the most important things in connection with their farm work 
from a farm management standpoint. Also, the department is able 
to benefit more men than just the man who kept the records, 
by publishing results which this man received during the year, as 
shown by the records. These diaries have been in use on thirty 
Missouri farms during the past year, and for the coming season we 
have placed twenty more in Missouri, The work is being carried 
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on in a limited way for two good reasons. We demand that a 
man be serious and start into the record work with the intention 
of keeping it up when he begins. This means that we cut out 
lots of people who think for the time being that they would like to 
have a record of the farm, but when it comes to the actual keep- 
ing of that record they decide it is too much work. Again, the 
supply of diaries is limited and this makes us desirous of putting 
every one where we will get the largest returns for it. 

The farm diary is nothing more than a daily record of what 
happens on a man’s farm. This record is made by the proprietor 
or superintendent of that farm. Being a daily record, it has a 
sheet for every day. Before we begin discussing the daily record, 
there is one important thing which should be considered—this is 
the farm inventory. 


THE FARM INVENTORY. 


The taking of a farm inventory for the farmer once a year 
means the showing to him whether he makes a gain or a loss for 
the year. Space is provided in the back of the diary for the taking 
of such an inventory. The left-hand page is devoted to the first in- 
ventory taken at the beginning of the year and the right-hand 
page is used for the second inventory taken at the close of the 
year. In this way many items may be compared in value by 
entering the inventory items in the same order each time. The 
best time to take a farm inventory is usually about March Ist. 
However, January 1st is almost as convenient. In taking the farm 
inventory, a man, should always be very conservative in his values. 
The great danger is in placing values so high that it will give him 
a false idea of his actual conditions. If he uses values that he 
knows will sell all his property were he to price it for sale at that 
figure, he will be in much better position than if he uses values 
which are a great deal higher than the property would bring even 
under the best conditions. He should use the same method of 
placing values at the close of the year as at the beginning. There 
is no general rule which can be laid down for placing values on farm 
property. A man will simply have to use his own good judgment 
in deciding what an article is worth. Real estate is usually valued 
about the same each year, unless some new buildings or fences are 
put up on the place; then the value is increased to the amount of 
just the cost of these improvements. All live stock must be 
valued according to market prices at the time. It is usually well 
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to depreciate farm machinery about 10 per cent each year. Market 
prices are also observed in placing values on feed and supplies. 
These are just a few general precautions which should be looked 
out for. 

From this brief discussion of the inventory, attention must 
now be turned to the keeping of a daily record. 

The daily record kept must include at least two kinds of items, 
namely, “labor” and “receipts and expenses.” Feed records in the 
diary will be considered later. 


LABOR RECORDS. 


Slightly more than one-half of the page for each day is de- 
voted to a record of the labor put in ona farm. This record should 
include all work of importance, down to the half hour, performed 
on the farm for the day. A possible exception is the chore labor. 
On most farms this part of the work—the regular daily care of live 
stock on the farm—is so regular in its nature that a monthly state- 
ment of all work put in each day is sufficiently accurate. This 
point will be enlarged on later. The labor record for a day will 
contain items as shown in the following illustration: 


I sowed oats and clover in Field C in A. M., using 1} bushels oats and 10) 

DOUNGS CLOVOLPOLAACLO cyetencie cletensrctetee tet hees Nelo enonene oasis reieaotehel= ieieretete ete 5 10 
Oats cost me 75 cents and clover $23.50 cwt. 
The man plowed corn ground with 12-inch gang in Field B. Plowed 53) 


Ver te) Hig apc ie eWckig GRO Gi CRG. Ce cay ERO Ga GLO at oRccOrorCh.k oO CRONaBCA TR DICN Gute ged Die 10 40 
Liwent' to town in arternoon swith PrOGUCOsncptetee ecb elnislsipie ele fe eels Oy cae 4 8 
I brought cow with young calf from lower pasture.................... BANS Swe Beers 


Ground works well. 
46 eggs and 20 pounds milk. 


Totalptciesd.. size pitta tice Stone. pastieetaet kate nies oe ere emer | ZL Al 58 


Three things are required of a labor item each day in order 
that it will make the best record. These are: 

Ist. What was done and where, if field work. 

2nd. What machine or tool was used, if any? 

3rd. How long did it require man and horse to do it? 

The time is recorded in hour’s labor. If I work five hours with 
two horses, I would record it as five-man hours and ten-horse hours. 
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if a man desires to have any hired hands’ records separate, he 
should connect the man’s name with the work that man did each 
day, then it will be possible to separate this man’s work at the end 
of the year. Any notes such as condition of ground, weather, 
breeding of stock, etc., can be recorded in this space for personal 
use. A man should record every day the number of eggs received 
and the amount of milk used in the home that day. Also supplies 
from the garden or orchard for use in farm home should be re- 
corded very briefly. 

The harvesting of all field crops should be recorded along with 
the last item of labor concerning that harvest. Also when seed is 
planted in the ground, the amount of seed and value should be 
recorded when the item of labor concerning that planting is 
reported. 

If these things are followed out carefully it will give a man 
a most excellent record. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES. 


A space is provided on each day’s page for reporting the sales 
and purchases for that day. On most farms such a report will not 
have to be made out every day, but only two or three days in each 
week. Because most farmers deal with both cash and credit 
items, we must have a space for each. Thus, we have a “received” 
and “paid out” column, under both “cash” and “amounts not cash.” 
The following illustration will show how this is handled in the 
book. The cash can be totaled up each day items are entered, and 
thus a check is kept on a man’s cash account. 


PA Ver cancutenatseteh o. Shes vcuaneio sign sha alshatenwra's TATE hes aa Sov alo syatioy sgamenns aha: apauielin Orsi IPA GH aaioe aes 
Amount not cash. Cash. 
Received. | Paid out. | Received. | Paid out. 
Took 25 doz. exes toistore; at 20Ci.. 2... ---|--.6- ee | SOC OOP Read vecste acts Heme Mortars 
IeOCElV.COVETOCCLICS ye winds som eestor ele) okereasrerene Waa dé cece clocioscboecscs Jece cece eee 
@reditslor DalancG 2. 4.16.2 aes) Shere lee ee cease Le DOR | ey renee, eee IY ca cid che Soene eee ares oi 
SoldaGnpoundsibuttemats20c) 1a ete ee lacle nasa oe eee tes STS ZONE aoe 
TEXSTREOVETTE 55 oa ESS PR ERPENA Bte ok Oy ora Citta Eicreys a ete ORE ER eons eo Be aok.6 MARE eer $.10 
IBOUSTITISHOCS LOL SOD he ee ame ieee te | ike aise tee CRY eee IPS Fee wy 3.00 
Bouchfimails Onsaccountasa-iacemneniieckra || s or cise O58 ee ee Ren Gab 6.0 0 


Thus, when eggs are taken to town and traded for groceries, 
the item would be reported as the first item in the illustration. The 
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value of the eggs would be placed in the “paid out” of the “amounts 
not cash” column and the groceries received in return would be 
recorded on the “received”’ side of the “amounts not cash” column. 
If there was a balance to be paid in cash it would be recorded on 
the “paid out” side of the cash column on the same line. If a man 
received a cash balance it would be on the “received” side of the 
“cash” account—or if he was given credit for it, it would appear 
on the “received” side of the “amounts not cash” column. This is 
a common and one of the most difficult items to handle; the rest 
are fairly easy to take care of. 


THE FEED AND CHORE STATEMENTS. 


Arrangements were made in this diary to take care of feed 
and chores at the end of the month, rather than during the month. 
If a man can find time to make his feed record oftener than once a 
month it will be much better, but most farmers consider this too 
much work. The feed statement is simply the farmer’s estimate 
of the amount of feed received by the different classes of stock 
during the month in round numbers. Care should be taken to 
give the number of animals in a particular class reported, and the 
total value of the feed fed these animals. The different kind of 
feed given that particular class should be recorded separately. 

The chore statement is a simple statement of the average 
daily time spent in doing the chores for one day in the month. 
It is assumed that this day will be taken as a representative day 
for the month. In our experience with daily records we find that 
this will not vary a great deal from the actual time required. Care 
must also be taken in the case of the chore statement to state the 
number of animals cared for in a particular class. The chore and 
feed statements are made out in duplicate in the diary, the dupli- 
cates being sent in to the department for correction each month. 

.A system of duplicate daily reports is used, by means of 
which we are able to check up on the farmer without the expense 
of visiting him, and at the same time enable him to make a much 
better record than he would if we gave him the book and turned 
him loose to take his notes as he saw best. We simply write to 
him asking him to make out duplicates, using the blank sheets 
marked “duplicate” in the back of the diary and send in to us in 
this way records of certain day’s work. We look over these records 
then, carefully, and are often able to make suggestions to him that 
will make his record very much more valuable. 
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This, in a general way, is a method used in carrying on record 
work by means of the farm diary. We have proved that it is 
simple enough that any man may keep it if he thinks enough of his 
record work. So that it is simply a question with him of whether 
he considers the work important enough to give a little time to it. 


CO-OPERATION AMONG FARMERS. 


(N. P. Jacobsen, Secretary Ozark Dairy Association, Seymour, Mo.) 
The management of farms is a great problem, for it has many 
sides and many different problems come up every 
day. The man who succeeds in these days is the 
man who thinks and studies his business. 

I do not agree with the person who says that 
a man should have a large farm to succeed on ac- 
count of being able to do the work to so much 
better advantage. I believe the small farm can 
be made to succeed as well as the large one, if 
the small farmer will adopt the proper method. 
In managing a farm, it is not enough to know 
what crops to grow or how to grow them or the rotation of crops 
to be used, but it is also essential to know the best way to market 
the products and to purchase necessary supplies. It is not enough 
for a farmer to recognize the value of growing clover in the rota- 
tion, but he should also know something of the value of manure. I 
want especially to call your attention to the saving of manure, for 
there is a tremendous amount of fertility going to waste each 
year because the farmer does not save the manure. But he should 
know the proper way to market his product. 

Down our way it is not profitable to raise grain to sell, and we 
cannot produce corn cheaply enough to go into the hog business 
very extensively. Cattle raising and especially the dairy business 
is what has proved the most profitable. On small farms we have 
found that we cannot, as individuals, market our cream success- 
fully, as but few cows are kept by each farmer. When we first 
started in the dairy business some seven or eight years ago, we 
took our cream to town and sold it to a merchant, who paid us his 
own price. At first we got a good price and people started in the 
dairy business pretty fast, as our county in the Ozarks is well 
adapted to dairying. However, the price soon dropped and went 
as low as seven cents below Elgin. We then organized a co-opera- 
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tive cream-selling association. We felt that we should have some- 
thing to say as to what price we should receive for our products. 

The Ozark Dairy Association was organized for the purpose of 
selling cream, and for four years we successfully sold our cream 
_ under contract and our membership grew from a few to 723. We 
met with strong opposition in the beginning. Merchants every- 
where would discourage the farmers. However, we raised the 
price of cream and increased our membership in spite of all opposi- 
tion. We sold our cream as an organization and received an aver- 
age of 114 cents below Elgin prices. But last year when we met 
to sell our cream we could find no one to buy it, so had to build a 
creamery. This creamery is now completed, has been in operation 
a little over two months and is now doing very well. We made a 
success as a cream-selling organization. How successful we will 
be operating a creamery, I will tell you next year. 


Result of Successful Co-operation in the Ozarks. 


Since our organization the farmers have gained confidence in 
the dairy business and it has increased very rapidly. This has in- 
creased the demand for feed, for we have found that we can pro- 
duce roughage and buy mill feed cheaper than we can raise all the 
feed. Soon men took advantage of this and feed stores sprung up 
everywhere, and we had to pay a big profit to the dealer, sometimes 
as high as 30 cents a sack. This led to the organization of a supply 
company at Diggins, Mo. We have now been in operation two and 
one-half years and have done well. We handle nearly everything 
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that a farmer needs and sell at a lower price than the same can be 
had from the regular merchants. 

In co-operating, I believe everyone should join. It is not right 
for the farmers to organize against the business men of the town. 
Neither is it right for the business men of the town to organize 
against the farmer, but we should work together for the upbuilding 
of our State and our community. By our organization we have 
been, well paid for our trouble in the prices received for our cream 
and the lower prices paid for feed and other supplies. Co-opera- 
tion among the farmers can be carried on all along the line and it 
means better farms, better farmers, better roads, schools and 
churches. It also means better towns, for anything which will 
help the farmer will help the whole State. This year we had 
thousands of bushels of apples rotting under the trees. No organi- 
zation, no spraying nor grading, and hence no market. The time 
has come when farmers of Missouri will have to organize or get 
left. 


THE MISSOURI FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 

(D. H. Doane, Professor of Farm Management, University of Missouri.) 

Anyone in a position to observe or hear the trend of feeling 
expressed by producers and consumers during the past few years 
knows that there is an everincreasing dissatisfaction among both 
groups. This feeling has often found expression in the formation 
of clubs, societies and various organizations launched for the pur- 
pose of obtaining better prices for the products of the farm or to 
lower prices to the ultimate consumer. The present system of 
handling farm products cannot be benefited very much if the same 
number of handlers of these products remain in the business. It 
relieves the situation but little, if any, to have some organization 
take over the business of the retailer or some producer’s club 
handle the work of the present wholesaler. These well-established 
businesses are operating on a basis worked out through years of 
experience and it is hardly probable that a new united organization 
with new inexperienced officers can compete with them. Realizing 
these facts, the Missouri Farmers’ Exchange organized on an 
entirely different basis. It has for a fundamental principle or key- 
note the elimination of all “middlemen” or “direct from producer 
to consumer.” With this as a basis the exchange was organized. 
At a mass meeting of farmers at Columbia during Farmers’ Week 
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this year the plans were launched. Resolutions were adopted in- 
viting all state farmers’ organizations to participate in a general 
organization, having for its object the direct exchange of farm 
products between producer and consumer. A president and vice- 
president, both farmers, were elected with power to complete the 
details sufficient to put the exchange on its feet. These officers 
hired a secretary on a commission basis, with the idea of thus 
stimulating his best efforts to push the work of the exchange. L. 
M. Drumm was selected. He is a graduate of the Missouri College 
of Agriculture, and although a young man, has had quite a wide 
field of experience in the business world. 

The active work began February first and up to date one hun- 
dred members have been enrolled. 

The organization has been concerned in the exchange of 
$2,000 worth of farm products. The business is handled about as 
follows: Anything a member (a farmer) has for sale that a 
member might want will be handled. For example, a member liv- 
ing in Northeast Missouri has timothy seed for sale. He lists the 
amount, describing it carefully and stating the price F. O. B., his 
shipping point. The secretary lists this ‘for sale” with the under- 
standing that if he sends the seller a buyer, the former, the seller, 
will pay the exchange a small commission. 

Now, some one in Central Missouri writes the secretary for 
timothy seed. His duty is simply to refer the one to the other. 
After the sale is made the seller sends the secretary the proper 
commission. Nothing could be more simple, more direct, more 
efficient and more satisfactory. The seller is directly responsible 
to the buyer; they make their own terms and conditions; all 
middlemen are cut out and but one transportation charge is made. 
The fee of the secretary is so small that it would not make a small 
fraction of the charges made by one middleman who has city rents, 
warehouse charges and a corps of workers to pay, to say nothing of 
his living and profits. t 

The success of this movement will depend largely upon the 
honest dealing between the farmers. If Southeast Missouri cowpea 
seed growers will honestly grade, fan and label their cowpeas, they 
can, add from 25 per cent to 50 per cent to the price they have been 
receiving and save the consumer in Central and Northern Missouri 
as much. This not only applies to seeds but all kinds of crops and 
stock as well as farms, and also a medium for getting help for 
farmers and finding employment for those seeking it—#in short, 
“anything the farmer wants that the farmer has.” 
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There is no question but that the plan is workable, for it is 
working. The larger the membership the less the cost of opera- 
tion, for with increased membership will come increased ‘‘wants” 
and ‘for sales,’”’ which means more business, and hence a smaller 
margin. It seems that here is a movement that every farmer in 
Missouri can well afford to back. It only costs the $1.00 member- 
ship fee unless some business is done, and then only the seller who 
pays to the secretary from his profits a very small fee for finding 
the buyer. 


WHY I INTEND TO REMAIN A FARMER. 
(J. Robert Hall, Lamonte, Mo.) 


This subject comes very near me and I think should to every 
young man who intends leading an upright 
life with any degree of success whatever. 
Farm life means the best of environmental 
conditions and helps wonderfully along this 
line. 

Agriculture affords an opening for a 
person at most any stage of life; therefore, 
it is considered a very substantial and re- 
liable occupation. It is becoming more so 
as the demands of people engaged in other 
occupations become greater. 

The study of farming is solely a study 
of nature, which greatly encourages every 
one who engages in its study. The en- 
couragement which it has given me is the main reason, as you will 
see, that has kept me on the farm, and I think its grasp is enough 
to hold me there indefinitely. Its study and practice is carried on 
around the home (a place at which it is good for us all to be), be- 
cause it affords us great pleasure and independence. 

For me to get at my subject as it should be gotten at, it will 
be necessary for me to relate some of my past experience and its 
effect. Every boy who has had like experience, you may feel sure, 
will remain on the farm. 

I attended the ordinary rural school and saw but little of the 
possibilities in the agricultural world till I went to Columbia in 
1909 to attend the short course in agriculture. I had started to 
high school but the management was poor, so my father made ar- 
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rangements for me to go to Columbia. ‘Farmers’ Week” began 
the 4th of January. I arrived there the second, and received quite 
a bit of inspiration from hearing those who had been there before 
me and put some theories into practice and had results worth 
while. I gathered a great many new ideas before the course ended 
and went home expecting to put them into practice. I thought we 
should know which variety of oats and wheat yielded highest on 
our particular soil, so I decided we would make the variety test ex- 
periment on them. 

In March I wrote Professor Miller, as he had taught some of 
my classes while in Columbia, asking him to send me eight ears 
of Reid’s Yellow Dent. It had proved to be the highest yielder in 
our test plat of varieties and we wanted a start of the seed which 
was good. I received the eight ears and planted them to them- 
selves, each in a separate row. While they grew I noticed a marked 
difference in their growth and size of stalk. At harvest time the 
product from each row was weighed and ear, or row, No. 4 produced 
27 bushels per acre, and ear No. 7 produced 38 bushels. 

From the eight ears I sold 10 bushels of seed and saved enough 
to plant our entire crop. After getting such results as this, I 
thought it wise to make the same test again. The next season 
we used 25 ears in the way shown in the plat except we used the 
outstanding high yielders to plant the following season in an 
isolated plat. 


PLAT. Ear No. 1 2 3 4 sole 


1912. Yield in bu. — 67.2 = — — 51.8 44.8 —_—- — — 


From a map of the plat you will see that a row 40 hills long 
was laid off for each ear, every sixth row being a check row used to 
determine the difference in the soil’s fertility so if there were 
extra rich spots no ear would receive this as credit on its yield. 
Only a small part was planted from each ear. The remaining part 
of each ear was reserved so that those that yielded very high 
might be planted in a plat isolated from any other corn, so they 
would not be mixed with any other low yielders. This season, 
1910, the minimum yielder was No. 12, which produced 35.5 
bushels. The maximum was No. 1, which produced 58.1 bushels 
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per acre. I took some of my best to the State Fair and won 
first there in the “Pettis county bankers’ contest,” and also some 
State premiums. My oldest brother had quite a hand in the work 
of breeding this corn, so a county and State premium went to him 
also. Up to this time we had made as premiums and sold seed 
amounting to $360 from the original eight ears received the year 
before. 

The next season we tested twenty-five in the same manner, 
and had ears that produced twice as much as others. 

This season, 1912, we had a more interesting test than ever, 
as the season was good and each ear could reproduce without being 
hindered by adverse conditions, as was last season’s crop. (I have 
some of the ears tested this season here and would like to have 
you guess which ear is No. 2. You will see it yielded highest by 
seeing the yields on the plat shown on the diagram. You may see 
that opinions differ and ears do also.) No one can tell how much 
an ear will yield in every case by its outward appearance, but I 
have found that there are rules that one may go by in the selec- 
tion of high producers that hold good for our Reid's and will in- 
crease the yield considerable. I have found that the longer ears, 
(not unreasonably long), have produced 3.28 bushels more per acre 
than the shorter ears. The tapering ears yielded 1.5 bushels less 
than the more cylindrical ears. This we have found by two 
methods: First, by examining the recorded description of the 
tapering ears and the cylindrical ones and comparing their re- 
spective yields. Second, we planted the butts at one end of the 
breeding plat and tips at the other which made a difference of 2.74 
bushels per acre in favor of the butts, the difference being very 
much greater in the rows where the mother ears were most taper- 
ing, caused by shallow weak kernels at the tip. The moderately 
smooth ears outyielded the moderately rough ones by 2.74 bushels 
per acre. Ears weighing an average of 11 ounces yielded 5.2 
bushels less than those weighing 14.2 ounces. 

Now we see that it is best to plant ears that are longer, 
smoother (not open and flinty), more cylindrical, and heavier ones. 

There are many other things that will greatly increase the 
yield, such as detasseling to prevent inbreeding and cause cross 
breeding, stalk selection of ears, careful storage, ear testing for 
germination, and likely others that may be found later. This is 
interesting. 

Another incident that has helped in drawing me nearer the 
farm is one that happened here in December, 1909. I came by a 
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doorway and as I passed I heard a very interesting conversation 
between a group of farmers and a professor, so I walked in and 
found Mr. Doane in his office explaining his plan of co-operation in 
farm management. When it came time to join I wrote my name 
and asked if my father’s name would be acceptable, as the fee was 
small at the beginning. When I reached home I told my father of 
the plan, so he wrote Mr. Doane asking him to come to our place 
and make it a demonstration farm, if possible. Mr. Doane never 
got there until July and then he changed our plan considerably 
and before long made us demonstrators. He did not visit us very 
often, but when he did we were all certainly glad to see him, for 
he always had lots of encouragement and new plans to help along 
in, a financial way. 

Mr. Doane’s plan means more intensive methods and more 
intensive labor, for there isn’t a time that there isn’t as much as 
we can do, for we try to follow his advice as close as possible. But 
I have found one objection to it, and to get the returns we do at 
present I can’t supply a substitute for it. Now, the objection is 
that it is entirely too easy for my father to find something for me 
to do. Guess I had better not be too hard on my father this time, 
though, for he is here. He is not so bad as some I suppose, either, 
for I know some short course men who have come here and gone 
home, expecting to carry out some of their plans, that were good, 
but the old way was good enough for father, and they didn’t, so it 
wasn’t long till they lost most all interest. In other words, they 
must get results. The results I have gotten through Mr. Doane 
and father have certainly given me the required inspiration and 
aspiration to go higher and higher in the same direction. The op- 
portunities and encouragement we boys get at home are great 
indeed. Herbert, the youngest, gets an old hen and chickens, so 
he cares for the poultry and he’s the poultryman. Ralph gets a 
pig, for instance, so he is the hog man. Ray gets a sheep, so he 
becomes the shepherd while out of school, and I get one-half the 
seed corn saved, so I am the corn man. Our father gets all the 
milk and butter he can handle, so he is the dairyman. We all have 
a part to do or a class of stock to care for and that is our task that 
must be done, for we keep the farm records and these records are 
helpful in encouraging a boy to see that there is something worth 
while in farm work. We all like to see just where our money 
comes from (the records show that) and also where it goes. If 
one class of live stock doesn’t do as well as it should the records 
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show this, and the feeder knows it, so feels the responsibility and 
thus investigates to find the mistake, while if it were as it is in 
many cases where all do all, none would feel the responsibility as 
they should and the father would have to bear the blunt of the 
whole. This plan where all assume some responsibility, and often 
have a small investment, causes great interest. For instance, as 
my father allows me one-half the seed corn, I experiment and 
specialize on corn. Along about State Fair week, though; I have an 
enormous amount of help, for all but the youngest go on Saturday or 
get an excuse from school and start for a day’s corn husking to get 
the show corn. Each of us tries to get the best ear and then the best 
ten. At the fair this fall we received $78 in premiums. Here is 
not the only place they show interest, though, for all like to see 
the corn grow, also the pigs and sheep, as well. 

Aside from the breeding of corn there is a wide range of work 
that may be done in most all other crops. Oats, for example, should 
be bred by plant selection and the plant-to-row test plat used. Soy 
beans must be bred the same way before the maximum yields are 
reached. Wheat breeding is carried on in the same manner with 
excellent results. 

These things I have mentioned are of interest to me because 
I am in them every day, and they become a part of me, and they 
will be of interest to any boy who is closely connected with them. 
To keep a boy on the farm he must first have interest in things, and 
of all things I have mentioned, the one that keeps me on the farm 
is the interesting side of it. It has given me the required inspira- 
tion and, my friends, right in the Agricultural College here is the 
place to get the foundation for it all. 


PRESERVATION OF FENCE POSTS. 
(Ernest C. Pegg, Department of Forestry, University of Missouri.) 

The question of the preservative treatment of farm timbers, 
and especially of fence posts, should be of interest to all farmers. 
It is of particular interest to the progressive farmer. Common 
sense and experience have taught him to select from his wood lot 
the kinds of trees whose wood is durable in contact with the soil, 
of moderate strength and capable of holding staples well. Such 
woods as have been used are as follows: 
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Black locust, Kentucky coffee tree, catalpa, Osage orange, mul- 
berry, black walnut and chestnut. 

Other good species have been used, but in many sections of 
the country they are becoming too scarce or too expensive to be 
used for this purpose. Substitutes must now take their place. 
These may be in the form of iron or reinforced concrete, materials 
which make posts too expensive, or else woods which decay more 
rapidly than the ones formerly used. Such trees are as follows: 

Maple, ash, elm, hickory, red oaks, basswood, sycamore, birch, 
cottonwood and willow. 

There remain in the wood lots today many such species, which, 
if given a proper preservative treatment, can be made to last 
twenty years or more where they would otherwise decay in less 
than five years. 

In order to clearly understand the principles involved in pre- 
servative treatment, it is first necessary to know what causes decay 
in wood. Decay in wood is caused chiefly by a low order of plant 
life called “fungi.” The “seeds” of these plants are called spores. 
Spores are so small that they cannot be seen without the aid of a 
microscope. When seen in bulk they appear as a fine dust, and, 
like dust, they are carried by the wind and strike all parts of sur- 
rounding objects. Like all plants, in order to exist, a fungus 
must have a supply of food, water, air and a certain amount of 
heat. If the requisites are found in the lodging places of these 
spores—the fence post for example—they begin to grow. They 
send out thin, film-like threads, which, by repeated branching, 
penetrate all parts of the wood structure. Wood is made up of 
small cells having thin cellulose walls. These thin walls are 
thickened by lignin. Communication between these cells is by 
means of pits. It is through these pits that the fungus sends its 
“roots’—the film-like threads. A substance is secreted by these 
“roots” which absorbs the food materials for the fungus. Some 
fungi live on the sugars or starchy matter stored up in the wood, 
others, the more formidable ones and the real wood destroyers, dis- 
solve the cell walls and lignin, thereby changing the hard wood into 
an, incoherent mass of powder or dust. 

All woods which have a moisture content of over 10 per cent 
are subject to decay. Fungi when cooled to near the freezing point 
ceases activity but do not die; when heated to about 150° Fahren- 
heit they are killed and so the wood is disinfected for the time 
being. When wood is submerged in water or deeply buried the 
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air is excluded so there can be no fungus growth. If these decay- 
producing organisms are deprived of one or more of the above 
conditions, their growth is checked. In the case of fence posts it 
is impossible to govern the temperature and air, so all attempts 
toward prolonging the life of posts must be along the lines of 
poisoning the food supply or reducing the moisture content. These 
two things are accomplished by the proper use of certain preserva- 
tives. 

There are several simple methods of lengthening the life of 
posts which are worth mentioning. First and simplest, perhaps, 
is seasoning. Wood, when cut, contains a considerable amount of 
water. This is especially true of the sapwood. It also contains 
more food material and so is more susceptible to the attacks of 
fungi than is heartwood. No sapwood in its natural state is dur- 
able—even the sapwood of the durable woods, like cedar and ca- 
talpa, decay rapidly. By piling the posts so as to allow free access 
of air all round them, the moisture content can be reduced to 15 
per cent or 18 per cent, depending, of course, on the climate. It 
it important to have all the bark removed so that the process of 
seasoning may proceed more rapidly. 

Paints and other materials have been largely used in the 
hope of preserving timbers. The practice is to be commended 
provided the timbers are thoroughly seasoned. Otherwise, the 
coating will make a moist chamber, a condition which favors the 
growth of fungi rather than retards it. 

Another method is that of piling stones or gravel around the 
base of the posts. This checks the growth of weeds and allows 
a free circulation of air. It is doubtful whether the air circulates 
freely enough to retard the growth of fungi by keeping the mois- 
ture content below 15 per cent or thereabouts. 

Charring assists merely as an insulator, separating the wood 
from the ground. Fungi cannot live in charcoal, there is no food 
for them, and so the wood will not decay. Generally, however, 
the process develops large cracks or checks in the wood so that 
‘the interior is exposed. Fungi gain entrance through these checks 
and the wood decays rapidly. 

Dipping of posts in a thin solution of cement or similar ma- 
terial has much the same effect as a coat of paint. Then, too, as 
the wood will shrink or swell, cracks are made in the hard coat so 
that fungi may enter. 

Oil paints are valuable for protecting wood against moisture. 
Coal tar and pitch, especially if mixed with turpentine and applied 
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hot, heat causing them to penetrate more deeply, make very good 
coatings. One barrel of coal tar (50 gallons) costs $3 to $4 and is 
sufficient to paint about 300 posts. Both tars and paints have the 
disadvantage in that they act as mere covers. If the wood is not 
thoroughly seasoned before their application, they do more harm 
than good. As the wood seasons, checks are opened up in any 
case, so that it is a difficult matter to fill them by using any of the 
“brush treatments.” 

To overcome this difficulty ‘dipping’ is practiced. This 
method gives a more thorough coating and saves in labor. It re- 
quires a larger quantity of preservative and forbids the use of the 
more expensive ones. In spite of this, petroleum tar, coal tars 
and creosote may be advantageously used. 

There is one preserving fluid, a still higher distillate of coal 
tar than creosote, which deserves particular mention when used 
for painting or dipping. This is avenarius carbolineum. It is 
the invention of Richard Avenarius, a German chemist. Its com- 
position is known only to him. It is a finished, insoluble, chemical 
compound, a thin, oily substance of heavy specific gravity, and an 
exceptionally good disinfectant and fungicide. It is free from 
acids or other substances injurious to wood. Winter and summer 
it remains a liquid without evaporating or deteriorating. It can be 
used on partly seasoned wood if applied hot. Its use is simple, 
practical and economical. It requires only a paint brush for its 
application, and subsequent coats insure deeper penetration, thus 
intensifying its effect. Its heavy, oily, chemical ingredients secure 
self-impregnation, gradually permeating and curing the wood just 
‘like smoke cures a ham.” It makes the wood tough and increases 
the holding power of staples. It does not close the pores in the 
wood but allows as free a circulation of air as does untreated wood. 
Water is repelled by its oily character. White oak fence posts 
treated with carbolineum have lasted more than 20 years and 
cottonwood, which ordinarily lasts but two or three years when, in 
contact with the soil, has been known to last more than 10 years. 
Thus it can be said that carbolineum more than triples the life of 
fence posts. The cost is slight. We have on file in the department 
of forestry copies of letters stating the cost to be from one to one 
and a half cents per post. 

The following is a price list for carbolineum, delivered freight 
prepaid for five gallons and upwards, as quoted by the Carbolineum 
Wood Preserving Co., Milwaukee, Wis., January, 1913: 
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75 cents per gallon in barrels of 52 gallons. 

80 cents per gallon in barrels of 34 gallons. 

80 cents per gallon in barrels of 25 gallons. 

85 cents per gallon in kegs of 15 gallons. 

90 cents per gallon in kegs of 10 gallons. 
$1.00 per gallon in kegs of 5 gallons. 

Sample gallon cans $1.25 f. o. b. Milwaukee. 

There is one other method, which, in spite of its first high 
cost, is perhaps the best and most economical in the long run. 
This is the so-called “open tank” process, using creosote as the 
preservative. Creosote is a distillate heavier than water and is 
obtained by the distillation of tar or a tar-like substance. There 
are several kinds of creosote, depending on the kind of tar distilled. 
Among them are: 

1. Coal-tar creosote. This is derived from coal tar which is 
produced by the destructive distillation of bituminous coal at 
temperatures of 1,500° to 3,000° Fahrenheit. It is a by-product 
in the manufacture of coke and gas. 

2. Ojil-tar creosote is derived from oil tar. Oil tar may be 
obtained by the destructive distillation of petroleum in a gas 
retort where oil gas is the main product and tar the by-product. 
It may also be obtained from the manufacture of water gas. 

3. Wood-tar creosote comes from the distillation of wood tar. 
Wood is destructively distilled leaving a residue of charcoal. Gases, 
vapor and a liquid distillate are carried over. From this liquid 
distillate may be obtained crude tar. 

4. Mixed creosotes are produced by mixing some other sub- 
stance with creosote or by mixing tars of different sources. 

The general process of obtaining creosote from the tars is 
practically the same. The tar is distilled in a metal retort, the 
vapors collected and condensed. Those distillates which are 
heavier than water form the creosote. The temperatures at which 
they are obtained vary greatly, but are usually between 200° and 
360° centigrade, depending upon the character of the residue de- 
sired. The chief differences in creosotes is in the character of the 
hydrocarbons, whether they belong to the paraffin or aromatic 
series. 

Posts to be treated by the ‘‘open-tank” process are immersed 
to a depth of about 30 inches in creosote which is held in some 
form of a tank with an arrangement for heating. Heat expands 
the air and water in the posts. As the preservative cools there is 
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a contraction of the air and water left in the wood. A partial 
vacuum is thus formed and atmospheric pressure forces the liquid 
into the cellular and intercellular spaces. A small portion is also 
absorbed by the cell walls. The hot bath merely prepares the 
wood for absorbing the creosote and the actual impregnation fol- 
lows as the preservative cools. The ease and effectiveness with 
which the timber is impregnated by this process depends on the 
kind of wood and its degree of dryness. A porous wood which has 
been seasoned not less than six weeks is most easily treated. 

If a single tank is used the cooling bath may be given by allow- 
ing the temperature to fall after it has been maintained for an 
hour or two at about 220° Fahrenheit. It is better to employ two 
tanks, one for giving the hot bath and the other for the cold one. 
The tanks for the hot bath may be two barrels connected by a 
short pipe, the heat being applied to the pipe, the heating of creosote 
being brought about by convection currents. Or it may be a heavy 
iron tank heated by a direct fire. 

Creosote may be purchased from the Barret Manufacturing 
Company of St. Louis. Their quotations in January, 1913, were 
as follows, f. 0. b., St. Louis: 

10 gallon cans, 20 cents per gallon. 
Barrels, $8.00 per barrel. 
5 barrel lots, $7.50 per barrel. 

Most species will absorb too much creosote if very long treat- 
ment is given. To make the treatments economical, the absorption 
must be limited to 0.4 gallons per post if only the butt is treated 
and 0.6 gallons if the top is impregnated also. The best treatment 
is that which will give, with a reasonable absorption, the deepest 
possible penetration of the oil into the wood in the shortest time. 

The following statements taken from forest service investiga- 
tions show the saving in money due to treatment with creosote: 

An untreated loblolly pine post costing 8 cents or 14 cents 
when set in the ground, will average a life of two years. At 5 
per cent compound interest the annual charge against this post is 
7.53 cents. The same post if given a treatment costing 10 cents, 
and this is rather high, will cost, when set, 24 cents. Its life will 
be 18 years. At 5 per cent compound interest the annual charge 
will be but 2.04 cents. This shows a saving of 5.49 cents per year 
on each post. With 200 posts per mile, there is a saving of about 
$11 on each mile of fence per year. 


Missouri Branch of the American Poultry 
Association. 


President—E. C. Branch, Lees Summit, Mo. 
Vice-President—V. O. Hobbs, Trenton, Mo. 
Secretary-Treasurer—W. S. Robinson, Fayette, Mo. 


MINUTES OF MEETING. 


Following is the report of the third annual meeting of the 
Missouri Branch of the American Poultry Association held at Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, in connection with the Boone County Poultry 
Association, January 16-17, 1913: 

Pursuant to announcements in the various state papers and 
poultry journals, the third 
annual meeting of the 
Missouri State Branch 
was called to order in the 
University auditorium on 
the University campus at 
3:00 p. m., January 16th, 
with Vice-President V. O. 
Hobbs in the chair. The 
following officers were 
present: V. O. Hobbs, 
vice-president; W.  S. 
Robinson, secretary-treas- 
urer, and J. M. Stone, 
member of the executive 
committee. 

The following mem- 
bers answered to roll call: 
T. E. Quisenberry, H. L. 
Kempster, J. F. Bruns, 

W. S. ROBINSON, Secretary. Miss Elizabeth Hodge, 
Mrs. R. Lee Alford, W. D. Hart, Mrs. D. E. McArthur, J. C. Cruthers, 
Dan Oberhelman, Missouri State Poultry Association, Boone County 
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Poultry Association, Central Missouri Poultry Association, Con- 
cordia Poultry Association, and perhaps others who were not 
present at time of roll call. 

Minutes of last annual meeting read and approved as read. 
The very inclement weather no doubt kept many from attending 
the meeting, although in the city. Next order of business was ap- 
pointment of committees, and J. F. Bruns, Miss Elizabeth Hodge 
and Mrs. D. E. McArthur were appointed as a board of review. 
Melvin Gregg, H. L. Kempster and W. D. Hart were appointed as 
an auditing committee, both to report at the meeting next morning 
at 9:00 o’clock. There being no further business before the meet- 
ing it was duly moved and seconded that we adjourn to meet at 
9:00 a. m. January 17th. 

On January 17th the association met in agricultural hall at 
9:00 a. m. with V. O. Hobbs in the chair. The report of commit- 
tees was first order of business, and the board of reviews committee 
was first to report. They reported the following members elected: E. 
C. Branch, president; V. O. Hobbs, vice-president; W. S. Robinson, 
secretary-treasurer; J. M. Stone, Henry Steinmesch and W. C. 
Rolley, members of the executive committee. The committee was 
instructed to destroy the ballots and were discharged. 

Next committee to report was the auditing committee and they 
reported the secretary-treasurers’ books to be correct in every 
detail. It was duly moved, seconded and carried to accept the 
report as given. Next order of business was the inauguration, of 
officers. V.O. Hobbs, vice-president; W. S. Robinson, J. M. Stone, 
members of executive committee, were the ones present and they 
were duly sworn in. 

Vice-President V. O. Hobbs made a good speech on the growth 
of the branch, which was followed by a short talk by Secretary- 
Treasurer W. S. Robinson on the importance of encouraging the 
joining of the A. P. A. by all breeders of poultry, and that we, as 
members, should use our influence to assist the officers to make 
Missouri come to the top of the list of members. 

We are the greatest State in the United States in the produc- 
tion of poultry, and why not back up one of the most important 
branches in the world by soliciting the good and honest breeders 
of the State to join us and help to push the work. Make your: 
self a committee of one to get at least one new member this season, 
and if so we can go to the top of the list. 

Mrs. R. Lee Alford, T. E. Quisenberry and J. M. Stone made 
good talks on the A. P. A. and the good it was accomplishing in our . 
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State. We regret very much that we can not give the speeches 
in full. 

Our large membership has grown from the members stand- 
ing side by side with the officers, and if we accomplish what we 
hope to in the coming years, it is still going to take a long and 
hard pull together. 

Professor H. L. Kempster made some very important an- 
nouncements, after which it was moved, seconded and carried that 
we adjourn sine die. 


POULTRY CONDITIONS IN MISSOURI. 


(H. L. Kempster, Assistant Professor Poultry Husbandry, University of Missouri.) 


During the last few years poultry conditions in the United 
States have undergone a remarkable change. 
Probably at no time in the history of the country 
have we experienced as great interest in poultry 
raising, either on the general farm or on a com- 
mercial scale. Occasionally you hear people say- 
ing that the markets will be flooded with good 
poultry products and yet each year has seen a 
gradual increase in prices. An investigation of 
the meat supply of the country quickly explains 
the reason for this increase and also the necessity 
H. L. Kempster. for greater interest in poultry culture. The 
census for 1910 shows the following interesting 

figures regarding our sources of meat supply: 

Cattle have decreased in number 8.7 per cent; swine, 7.4 per 
cent; sheep, 14.7 per cent, while poultry has increased 17 per cent. 

From an economic standpoint it is essential that poultry as 
a source of meat supply should increase to make up for the de- 
crease in the other sources. 

While poultry has increased in number 17 per cent, turkeys 
have decreased in number 44 per cent; ducks 39 per cent, and geese 
21 per cent. 

Thus, while our total production of poultry has increased prac- 
tically one-fifth, we are raising only three-fifths as many turkeys 
and practically three-fifths as many geese. The total number of 
fowls has increased 20 per cent, while their value has increased 
from $136,800,000 in 1899 to $202,500,000 in 1900. The increase 
in value thus has been in greater percentage than the numerical 
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increase. It is interesting to note, also, that the increase in the 
production of eggs during the last ten years has been 23 per cent, 
showing that the production per hen, as well as the number of 
hens, has increased. 

In order to get a satisfactory idea of poultry conditions in 
Missouri as compared with the rest of the country, it is necessary 
to glance over some statistics relative to poultry conditions in the 
United States. The government census indicates that: 

The average number of fowls per farm is 86. 

The average value of the bird is 52 cents. 

The average number of eggs produced on each farm is 282 
dozen. 

The average price per dozen is 19 cents. 

The average income per farm from eggs is $53.58. 

Adding to that the income from poultry on the farm: 

The average income from the general farm in the United 
States is $98.50. 

In the west, north and central states, including Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska and 
Kansas: 

The average number of fowls per farm is 122. 

The average value per chicken is 42 cents. 

The average number of eggs produced is 440 dozen. 

The average price per dozen is 17 cents. 

The average income from each farm from eggs alone is $74.80. 

Adding to this the income from the poultry as meat: 

The average income from the farm in the west, north and 
central states is $126.40. 

The average income from the general farm in the United 
States is practically $27.00 less. 

In Missouri we find that: 

The average income per farm is $150.00. 

The average income from the general farm in the United 
States $51.50 less than the average income from the general farm 
in Missouri. 

A glance at these figures indicates that Missouri must have 
unusual advantages for poultry culture. The writer has been un- 
able to ascertain the actual number of birds kept on the Missouri 
farm, but information given by students who have been in the 
poultry department indicates there is an average of 180 chickens 
per farm in this State. 
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No attention has been paid by anyone in Missouri to organiza- 
tion for building up the poultry business. It has reached its 
present status simply because of the natural conditions which 
favor poultry culture and because those who undertook the raising 
of chickens found it profitable. Poultry thrives best in well- 
drained sections where there is a long growing season and abun- 
dance of clean water, insects which furnish animal food and a good 
supply of gravel and grit. 

From the standpoint of climate, Missouri is very favorably 
adapted. It is far enough south to escape the long bleak winters 
of the north and yet far enough north to miss the protracted hot 
summers of the south. Periods of extremely cold or hot tempera- 
ture rarely occur, the thermometer scarcely ever dropping lower 
than five or ten degrees below zero. In summer the temperature 
occasionally reaches ninety or ninety-five degeres and some days 
rises to one hundred, but very seldom, and hot winds are un- 
known. Under these conditions chickens thrive and are com- 
paratively easy to raise. They produce liberally and are so easy 
to manage that the person who starts raising poultry gradually 
increases the flocks and acquires a habit of marketing poultry and 
eggs regularly. 

One result has been that a large majority of the farmers’ 
wives in Missouri have been getting cash incomes from their 
poultry varying from $200 to $3,000 per year. And this has been 
done with poultry, not as a specialized business, but as a side line 
on the farm—an indication of how well the country is adapted to 
making money from hens. 

The majority of the poultry in Missouri is raised on general 
farms. The very few people who have gone into poultry raising 
as a business are securing especially good returns. 

Marketing conditions in Missouri are varied. It is a common 
thing to see the farmer with a dozen chickens under the buggy 
seat come into a small town and deliver these alive to a city 
customer who has a small slatted coop built up from the ground 
in which he confines them until ready to consume them. During 
this time the birds are especially fattened and afford the consumer 
~ a luscious product, the freshness of which it is unnecessary for 
him to question. In many of the markets, unless specified, the 
housewife when ordering chickens will get live ones instead of 
dressed carcasses. In some places, however, we find a highly 
specialized market demanding only the finished products in their 
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most attractive form. Too often the markets in Missouri display 
products which are poorly prepared and hence do not find ready 
sale. 

What has been said about marketing so far applies particu- 
larly to the product which is consumed within the State. Missouri 
is one of the few states which produce a greater amount of poultry 
than is consumed within their own boundaries. That which is 
shipped out of the State generally leaves in a very attractive form. 
Because of the abundance of poultry, large poultry fattening estab- 
lishments have been established in practically every city which 
has more than one railroad and in many places which are con- 
veniently situated for collecting poultry from the surrounding ter- 
ritory. In these places the poultry is especially fattened, dry 
picked, precooled, carefully graded, boxed and put in refrigerator 
cars for shipment to the eastern markets. Where special fatten- 
ing is done it is possible to place on the market birds of excellent 
quality, and we find that most of the poultry shipped out of the 
State finds ready sale and also that the proportion of live poultry 
which is shipped out in carload lots is gradually decreasing. 

The condition relative to eggs is open to vast improvement. 
It is estimated in conservative figures that fifteen million dozen 
eggs a year produced in Missouri are unfit for food because of 
carelessness in the manner in which they are handled. This repre- 
sents a loss of about three million dollars, and this loss is borne 
largely by the producer and the consumer—the producer in Mis- 
souri and the consumer in the eastern markets, where a large per- 
centage of the Missouri eggs find their way. 

This loss is largely due to the system of buying which are 
in vogue in the Middle West. Eggs are produced on the farms 
and marketed, perhaps, once a week through the grocery stores, are 
then shipped to the egg depot and from there go to the commis- 
sion men in the large cities, who dispose of them to jobbers and 
they to the retailers. It is seen that the egg goes on a long 
journey from the producer to the consumer. A large portion of 
this loss is due to the carelessness of the farmers or to improper 
methods of handling the eggs on their way to cold storage. The 
present method of handling in a large majority of cases does not 
encourage the producer in the production of eggs of quality, 
especially when purchased by the country store. Often the store- 
keeper, in order to obtain the trade of the farmer, pays a higher 
price for the eggs than he sells them for, many times losing money 
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on the venture. He does this in the hope that he can encourage 
the farmer to “take it out in trade” and by selling his goods at a 
higher price, realize a profit on the deal. This method not only 
places a premium upon bad eggs but works an injustice on the 
customers of the store who are compelled, because of this practice, 
to pay a higher price for their goods than they would if the store- 
keeper did not mark them up in order to come out even on, his egg 
operations. Eggs are bought in most cases just as they come 
from the farm—good, bad and indifferent—and the result is that 
the eggs when collected into the depots are usually an uneven lot in 
size, color and condition. As long as the present system of buying 
is used, there can be little hope for the elimination of the present 
enormous losses. Until some scheme is devised which will cause 
the producer of good eggs to realize a greater benefit and the 
producer of bad eggs to stand the loss because of his carelessness, 
the egg industry will not approach its possibilities. So far the 
writer has been speaking relative to the general conditions in the 
State. In some sections, however, there has been adopted a system 
known as the “loss-off system” of buying, a practice which results 
in the eggs being candled as they are brought in, the good ones 
accepted at a higher price and the bad ones turned back to the 
person who produced them. It is interesting to note that in those 
sections the quality of eggs has much improved. Where the system 
is fully understood, there exists a greater harmony between the 
producer and the egg buyer. Many firms candle eggs as they come 
in but make the mistake of not explaining to the producer that he 
is getting a higher price than he would were they not candled. 
Where the buying is done by an egg dealer and not through the 
grocery store, this practice seems to be working satisfactorily. 
However, where the egg dealer and grocer are both working in the 
same town, the grocer generally pays more for the eggs than the 
egg dealer can afford to pay, making his profit by the goods which 
he sells. It is thus seen how difficult it is to establish a quality 
basis for buying eggs under those conditions. This is the status 
of egg marketing in Missouri. 

The success of those who have produced eggs is largely due 
to the marketing facilities. Missouri has unusual accessibility to 
markets. There are twenty-three railroads running into the 
Union Station at St. Louis, affording the Missouri poultryman a 
market form Chicago to New Orleans and east to the Atlantic. Ten 
railroads enter Kansas City and cover the territory south to Gal- 
veston and west to the Pacific. 
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As to what is being done in this line, a few illustrations will 
suffice. A Windsor, Mo., man has a farm of 400 acres. His wife 
and daughter spend their spare time raising poultry. The income 
from their farm poultry flock for one year was $713.00. Another 
farmer of the same town is keeping 1,600 brown leghorn hens. 
They have kept an accurate account for over twenty years and 
during this time their poultry receipts have run from $2,500 to 
$3,000 a year. A Pleasant Hill man was offered fifty cents 
a dozen for all fresh eggs from November 1st to April 1st, and was 
also offered a high price by a Chicago firm for all the fresh eggs 
he could produce and those he could get from his neighbors. He 
has incubator capacity of five thousand eggs. The Yesterlaid 
farm, Pacific, Mo., keeps three thousand chickens and on Novem- 
ber 25, 1911, was getting fifty-six cents a dozen at its home station. 
shipping them to New York City. In many places where a little 
attention is paid to marketing, good prices can be obtained and 
the cost of production is comparatively small. 

There is great need for poultry education. Until this time 
little work has been done along educational lines in the State. The 
high quality of the poultry and the extent to which the industry 
has been developed have come chiefly because of the favorable con- 
ditions for such work. In 1911, there was established at Mountain 
Grove a poultry experiment station under the direction of T. E. 
Quisenberry, and the same year there was also established at the 
University a department of poultry husbandry under the direction 
of the writer. The educational lines should be directed toward 
increasing the products of the present flocks, encouraging the 
keeping of better breeds and the more successful marketing of the 
products of the hen. There is no limit to the amount of work 
which can be done among the producers relative to the manner in 
which their products are handled. Boys’ poultry clubs should be 
organized, as they have been in some sections of the State. People 
should be taught to appreciate the rapidity with which eggs 
deteriorate and understand the principles the practice of which 
would permit them to market eggs in suitable condition. Poultry 
culture should be taught more in the public schools, because it 
affords an excellent opportunity for studying animal life. 

When the Missouri farmer is taught the importance which the 
poultry flock plays on the farm, he will adopt better methods in 
his poultry culture, will have better stock, better equipment and 
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will realize a greater profit from his poultry. When these condi- 
tions are satisfied, the Missouri hen will clinch her right to the 
title of poultry queen of the Union. 


WORK OF THE AMERICAN POULTRY ASSOCIATION. 


(T. E. Quisenberry, Member Executive Board American Poultry Association, and 
Director Missouri State Poultry Experiment Station, Mountain Grove, Mo.) 


The advantages of being a member of the American Poultry 
Association are many, but I had not 
expected to be called upon so unex- 
pectedly to talk on this subject, and 
therefore am afraid I cannot do it 
justice. I will simply mention briefly 
what the American Poultry Associa- 
tion is and what it is trying to accom- 
plish. 

It was organized nearly forty 
years ago and is now composed of 
about 5,000 members living in all parts 
of the United States and Canada and 
the island possessions of the United 
States. Its objects in the beginning 
were solely the making of a standard 
for pure-bred poultry, the judging and 
showing of poultry, and to encourage 
the breeding of standard varieties. It has broadened from time to 
time until it now touches every phase of the industry. It now 
seeks to promote the educational and investigational side of the 
business, and is also attempting to help the market end of the 
business by creating a standard for market poultry and eggs. 
There have been but few poultry departments established at agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations in any state but what 
state branches or members of the American Poultry Association 
have taken a very active and leading part in securing appropria- 
tions for this purpose. 

The American Poultry Association is seeking to make it harder 
for crooks to exist among the ranks of poultrymen. The fraudu- 
lent practices of dishonest poultrymen in charging good prices for 
stock and eggs and then shipping worthless stock and eggs to 
their customers are soon to be a thing of the past if the present 
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policy of the association is to continue. If one member of the as- 
sociation is wronged or cheated in a business transaction with an- 
other member, the one doing the wrong must right it or be ex- 
pelled or suspended from the association. This brands him as a crook 
and makes it hard for him to do business. Some wealthy and 
prominent men have been put out of business in this way in recent 
years. Many such cases are being tried before the executive board 
of this association each year, and the poultry business is being put 
on a higher and safer plane of honesty and fair dealing. It behooves 
all to be members of the association, as it is a protection in either 
buying or selling stock, but does not apply to anyone outside of the 
association. No case can be taken up for those outside of the 
association. 

The American Poultry Association is also trying to improve 
the quality of the market poultry and eggs being produced. They 
have a committee of experts at work preparing standard, which 
will tell a farmer or poultry raiser what constitutes a first-class 
marketable product, establishing uniform and recognized grades 
for different products, and giving some information as to how 
these can best be produced. The loss from bad eggs alone in Mis- 
souri each year is from one to two million dollars and in the United 
States it totals something like $45,000,000 loss annually. This is 
worth saving. 

Without the American Poultry Association you would have 
no pure-bred poultry of any variety, no standard to guide you, no 
poultry shows and no judges. This association offers a large num- 
ber of gold and silver medals and diplomas at poultry shows in 
all parts of Missouri which can be competed for by its members. 

The poultry buyers’ and shippers organizations and as- 
sociations throughout the United States approve of the work 
this association is doing. A message was received from the 
President of the United States by the association during the last 
annual meeting of the members congratulating them upon their 
work and their efforts in building up one of the country’s greatest 
industries. The work is also endorsed by practically all govern- 
ment and state authorities. 

By becoming a member of this, the greatest of all poultry 
organizations, you enroll yourself among the State’s and country’s 
greatest poultry raisers. The benefits which may come to you 
are too numerous to mention, and you will do well to avail yourself 
of the opportunity to investigate further and become a member, 
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especially so if you expect to ever do much along pouitry lines, 
buying or selling poultry, or expect to become prominent in any 
branch of the business. 


WHY JOIN THE AMERICAN POULTRY ASSOCIATION. 
(E. C. Branch, Lees Summit, Mo.) 

Because it is the most influential, largest and strongest poultry 
association on the American con- 
tinent and the greatest live stock 
organization in the world. 

Because, aS a member, you 
can compete for valuable silver 
medals and the $20 gold medals 
which are offered at each branch 
show. These are for members 
only. The winning of one will 
pay for a life membership. In ad- 
dition you can compete for the 
beautifully engraved three-color 
special diplomas offered at all 
shows that are members of the 
A. P. A for A. P. A members only. 

Because, by becoming a mem- 
ber your name is announced not 
only through the bulletin but throughout the poultry press, thus 
placing your name permanently before hundreds of thousands of 
poultry breeders. 

Because, through its committees, the association is working 
for better express services, lower express rates and adjusting ex- 
press questions. A special committee will help you secure satis- 
faction from the express companies. 

Because you wish to vote on all questions, the decision of 
which practically governs the pure-bred poultry industry. 

Because you want to identify yourself with the leading poultry 
breeders of the United States and Canada, and want to be recog- 
nized as a wide-awake, successful poultry breeder. 

Because it is only through a strong organization in the Uuited 
States that this industry will receive its just support from the 
national and state governments, 
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Because the American Poultry Association, will not stand for 
members who are not straight and honorable. 

Because our State has taken up the matter of poultry educa- 
tion and investigation, and the industry needs your counsel and 
co-operation to assist in perfecting such a strong organization that 
the State will recognize the importance of the poultry industry and 
keep us at the head of other states in the matter of poultry educa- 
tion and experiments. 

Because one-half of your life membership fee of $10 comes 
back to your own branch to be spent right at home in promoting 
the poultry industry. 

Because being a member is a guaranty of your reliability, as 
you can print the A. P. A. emblem in your catalogue and ads, and 
wear the button of the association, etc. 

Because there would be no pure-breed poultry business if it 
were not for the A. P. A. Every bird you sell at a price above 
market poultry is due to the A. P. A. 

Because the American Poultry Association is taking up the 
matter of the standards for market eggs and poultry, thus develop- 
ing this branch of the industry. 

Because you can be a member of the largest live stock organi- 
zation in the world for life by the payment of the small fee of 
$10.00 with no further assessment or dues. 

Because the association is taking up the work of getting out 
breed standards. You owe it to your breed to help this good work 
by joining the association. 

The Missouri State Branch is working for your benefit and 
that of others in the building up of the poultry interests, which 
will bring more profits to you. Are you not willing to help? You 
can not invest $10.00 in any other way that will bring as great 
returns. 


RAISING CHICKS. 
(Prof. H. L. Kempster.) 

Brooding chicks involves many additional problems aside from 
those of caring for the chicks. Chief among these are the care, 
character and quality of the breeding stock and the manner in 
which the chicks have been incubated. A chick has much of its 
destiny determined before it is hatched, and often any amount 
of care on our part so far as brooding is concerned will prove use- 
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less. The breeding stock then should come in for consideration 
in the discussion of brooding. Weak stock, showing poor constitu- 
tion, is unsuitable as breeders. Fowls which have been troubled 
with diseases, such as roup, white diarrhea, etc., should never be 
used because of the transmission of the tendency to contract these 
diseases to their offspring. In the case of bacilliary white diarrhea, 
it has been shown at the Connecticut experiment station that the 
parent stock infect the chick during the formation of the egg in 
the oviduct. This is an example of when the disease itself is 
transmitted. In addition, chicks from stock of weak vitality do 
not possess the same amount of resistive power toward disease, and 
are more liable to contract various ailments, while chicks of poor 
vitality never make satisfactory growth. Careful selection then 
of vigorous, healthy parent stock is essential to successful 
brooding. 

The care of the breeding stock is also an important factor. 
Excessive egg production, caused by forcing the hen for heavy 
production or even by the use of stimulants in the food, are not 
conducive to strong chicks. In general it is believed that immature 
stock, also, causes a weaker progeny. Birds which come into the 
breeding season after a long period of heavy egg production, rarely 
produce as vigorous offspring. Breeding stock should be compelled 
to take a large amount of exercise by being made to work for the 
grain fed in straw litters, and should be fed liberal amounts of 
green food. The feed should not contain a large percentage of 
meat foods, such as commercial meat foods or green cut bone. Ex- 
periments at the Ontario experiment station tend to prove that 
these, when fed to promote egg production, tend to weaken the 
vitality of the chicks. Also, breeding stock should be permitted 
range in winter during pleasant weather. Birds closely confined 
in crowded conditions, poorly ventilated or damp quarters, lice, 
cold, under and overfeeding, rations of only one grain, anything 
which tends to weaken the fowls will result in weakened vitality in 
the chicks. It is generally conceded that a large amount of trouble 
with incubators can be traced to improper care and poor breeding 
stock. 

The problem of incubation is an important discussion. Arti- 
ficial incubation is not perfect and many believe that the most suc- 
cessful results can be obtained by the use of hens for incubation. 
Assuming that the chicks are properly hatched, the next problem 
is that of brooding. 
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Brooding involves incessant attention upon the part of the 
attendant. To be successful one must not only be able to observe, 
but he must appreciate the nature of the chicks, what their feeds 
should contain, and also an understanding of their habits. Close 
attention to detail and patient, continual labor are necessary for 
successful brooding. Neglect to fill the small holes, carelessness in 
dropping tacks or bits of tin, failure to close the house at night, 
often result in scores of deaths which could be easily avoided. 

Brooding is done by artificial and natural means, both of which 
are satisfactory, the former being adapted to the one who is rais- 
ing chicks in greater numbers. Hens as brooders do not require as 
great attention, being able to teach the chicks to eat, and the ques- 
tion of heating is eliminated. 

The greatest fault with brooding with hens is the question of 
lice. Hens used for hatching purposes should be absolutely free 
from vermin. This is accomplished by treating with insect powder 
before the hen is put on the nest and repeating the operation, in 
about ten days. In general it is not considered advisable to dust 
the chicks before they are ten days old, because of the injurious 
effects of some brands of insect powder. With the use of hens 
there is also greater probability of head lice which should be 
treated with some kind of grease such as lard or vaseline. Chicks 
that do not appear to be doing well should be examined for head 
lice, and if found, the head and the back of the neck should be 
greased thoroughly. 

Brooding is usually done by the use of individual brood coops 
scattered around the yard. These, when they are in large num- 
bers, are the cause not only of unsightly places but, also, of con- 
siderable labor to properly take care of as soon as the brooding sea- 
son is over. The most popular coop is perhaps the A coop with the 
back completely closed, slats being used to confine the hen. Small 
shed-roof coops are used, but possess little advantage and are 
difficult of construct. Barrels placed on their side and covered 
with roofing paper are used to good advantage and can be destroyed 
as soon as the brooding season is past. 

To do away with the great number of small coops, the 
University is using a combination hatching and brooding coop as 
is shown in the drawing. This coop is used to set the hen. By 
being divided into four divisions four hens can be set at the same 
time. Their care is very slight, feed and water being kept in the 
small runway in front. As soon as the chicks hatch, the parti- 
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tions are removed so as to divide the house into two parts, the 
chicks which come from the four hens are brooded by two. Then 
when the chicks need no hen the remaining partition can be re- 
moved, roosts installed, and the house used for raising the young. 
This house does away with the small coop for summer use. 

A critical period in a chicks’ life is when the hen weans her 
chicks. The chicks accustomed to heat will naturally seek a bunch 
of chicks and often large numbers crowd into one coop. Those in 
the bottom of the pile will sweat and have their vitality sapped out 
unless divided up into smaller flocks, this often being necessary 
after dark for several successive nights. 

Chicks with hens should be confined until after the grass be- 
comes fairly dry. Wet chickens become chilled by being dragged 
around through the grass by a hen. This chilling causes digestive 
disorders to arise, such as diarrhea. Chicks which get wet should 
be brought into warm quarters until thoroughly dry. The writer 
has saved large numbers by making a search after a storm and by 
placing them in a warm place for a few hours. 

Artificial brooding is largely a question of supplying the heat 
necessary for the chick by artificial means and, also, it requires 
more attention on the part of the attendant, in that the chicks 
often need to be taught to eat and to seek their own shelter. It 
has the advantage in that large numbers can be kept in one flock, 
requiring less labor in feeding, watering, etc., and, also, there is 
greater freedom from lice than with the use of hens. Where chicks 
are brooded in large numbers, artificial methods are the most eco- 
nomical and are also under the more direct control of the poultry- 
man. Artificial brooding is done by the fireless individual lamp 
brooders and by a series of brooders arranged along hot water 
pipes. The fireless brooder has created considerable attention dur- 
ing the last few years. The theory is that the chicks furnish a 
sufficient amount of heat to keep themselves warm by keeping the 
chicks in a small space and retaining the heat. Small boxes 18 
inches square with material such as felt, or old comforters hung 
so as to touch the back of the chicks, the amount varying with the 
severity of the weather, constitutes the fireless brooder. The fire- 
less is best adapted to partially heated quarters or when the 
weather is reasonably warm. People are usually more successful 
with lamp brooders. The fireless has small capacity—30 chicks— 
and requires more care than a lamp brooder. If all the chicks are 
out and one returns to the brooder, it will not warm up unless all 
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are forced into the brooder. Because of this, for a few days it is 
necessary to watch the chicks very closely. The fireless is quite 
often apt to be poorly ventilated. Chicks are apt to be sweated in 
the morning and too much air results in their being chilled. Some 
of the experiment stations do not hesitate to make the statement 
that they do not produce as vigorous a chick, while many poultrymen 
claim that they incur too much detail and labor to be economically 
used. Another fireless is the use of jugs of hot water around 
which the chicks may hover, the water being replaced at regular 
intervals. In mild weather this method is worthy of practice. 

Lamp brooders are of various types. Those which heat the 
floor are said to produce leg weakness, and nearly all have their 
heat radiated from above. The lamp brooder affords more perfect 
ventilation and the chicks require less attention, for they very 
quickly learn to return to the hover when cold. The care of the 
lamp incurs considerable labor, which is quite largely eliminated in 
the use of the hot water pipe system. For the man who is keep- 
ing poultry on a small scale, the lamp brooder is perhaps the best 
adapted. Outdoor brooders are simply little houses with a single 
unit of lamp brooders. The person who purchases an outdoor brooder 
has to pay the manufacturer for this extra equipment, and usually 
at a large price. 

The Universal hover is being manufactured by several com- 
panies, this consisting only of the heating apparatus. Because of 
its economical features it has proved exceedingly popular. It con- 
sists of a lamp connecting with a circular drum through which the 
heated lamp fumes pass. On the upper side of this drum is a 
circular disk from which hangs felt. The drum is high enough 
from the brooder floor so the chicks can hover underneath. These 
hovers can be so arranged that the lamp may be on the outside of 
the house or on the inside. They can be set up in houses of any 
size and should be so arranged as to be easily cleaned. Most of 
the brooding at the University is to be by the use of these hovers. 
The brooding house at the University is 8x12 on runners so it can 
be moved. The lamps are placed on the inside of the house so as to 
permit more easy handling of the brooder and also avoid dis- 
comfort and trouble during stormy and windy weather. Three 
hovers are placed in each house, and the lamp fumes are piped out 
at the back of the house. Runways run down from the brooder 
the complete length of the front. This eliminates any possibility 
of a chick crowding into a sharp corner and not finding its way back 
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to the hover. As soon as the chicks require no further heat the 
hovers are removed, roosts put in, and the house used for housing 
purposes until the next brooding season. This is a decided ad- 
vantage over the outdoor brooder which is more expensive, which 
deteriorates in value because of exposure and is of little use except 
when being used for brooding purposes. Poultrymen should aim 
to make their apparatus of universal use, and this method is an 
example of how it may be done. 

Perfect cleanliness is essential to successful brooding. In pre- 
paring a house for brooding, clean thoroughly and disinfect and 
also treat the brooder parts in a similar manner. Brooders should 
be cleaned as often as dirty and disinfected at each cleaning. 

The brooder should be tested and warmed before the chicks 
are put in. The temperature should start at 95° Fahrenheit with 
a reduction of about 5° a week until 70° Fahrenheit is obtained. 
The correct temperature can best be ascertained by observation. 
Chicks that are too cold will huddle and crowd and will peep. At 
night the brooder should be warm enough so that examination wiil 
reveal a row of heads sticking out from the folds of the hover felt. 
Nature conditions are then being imitated, for usually the chick’s 
body is kept warm by the heat from the hen while their heads will 
be exposed, thus insuring them an abundance of fresh air. The 
brooder floor should be covered with fine litter of some kind. 
Digestible material is preferred because of the liability of the chick 
eating some of it as food. Fine clover or alfalfa chaff is the best 
material. Any material used as a litter should be free from molds, 
for this fungus often causes lung trouble known as aspergilosis, 
which is the cause of many deaths in little chicks, while in addition 
the moldy material may cause digestive disorders. 

Chicks should not be fed for 48 to 72 hours after hatching. 
Prior to hatching, the yolk is drawn into the body and furnishes 
food for several days. The first food should be fine grit or sharp 
sand in limited amounts. The grit stimulates the digestive ap- 
paratus so that the various organs begin to perform their func- 
tions and prepare the tract for the food. Chick food and rolled oats 
can then be fed by sprinkling in the litter or on boards. The chicks 
take readily to the rolled oats and as a food it is hard to excel. 
Stale bread crumbs mixed with raw eggs and finely chopped by 
running through a meat chopper, mixed with milk and fed in a 
crumbly, not sloppy, condition makes an excellent ration. Milk 
should be kept in fountains before the chicks. Some people prefer 
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buttermilk to even the whole or skim milk. Some poultrymen pre- 
fer a dry mash during this period. This may be fed in shallow 
troughs, the feed being covered with a half-inch wire mesh to pre- 
vent wasting. In general it is best to keep the chicks slightly 
hungry and busy scratching during the day, with more liberal feed- 
ing in the afternoon so as to insure a full crop at night. After the 
first week, green food such as cabbage, lettuce, etc., chopped fine 
should be fed. Care must be exercised in feeding grass to use that 
which is tender, for often the crop of a chicken will become com- 
pacted with dry material. After ten days the mash should con- 
tain bran, middlings, corn meal, grit and small amounts of charcoal, 
beef scraps and bone meal. By mixing this with milk, the chicks 
can be induced to eat greater amounts. The University keeps the 
dry mash before the chicks and feeds the mash moistened daily, 
about four in the afternoon. The wet mash should be thoroughly 
cleaned up at each feed, for it quickly sours, and a mash soured by 
fermentation will cause digestive disorders. At the end of four 
weeks the chick foods should be replaced by coarser grains such as 
wheat, cracked corn, kaffir corn, ete. 

Dry mashes which are fed may vary in the materials used. 
The following may prove suggestive: 

Wheat bran, 2. 
Corn meal, 4. 
Middlings, 2. 
Beef scrap, 2. 

Another ration suggested by the Ontario experiment station is: 

Blood meal, 5. 
Charcoal, 3. 
Buckwheat meal, 20. 
Corn meal, 20. 
Oatmeal, 20. 
Middlings, 20. 

Bone meal, 5. 

The beef scrap should be sifted very fine, and all should be 
free from molds. Corn meal is quite often moldy and is frequently 
the cause of trouble. Changes in the rations should be made 
gradually. In general, sour milk is preferred to sweet because of 
the danger of the milk being sour. Sour milk fed to birds ac- 
customed to sweet, will set up diarrhea. By the use of sour milk 
the chances of making the change are eliminated. 

Attention to details insures successful brooding. Tacks, bits 
of tin and even small nails are readily picked up by the chicks. 
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Peeping incessantly indicates hunger or cold, and the trouble 
should be remedied. Also keep the chicks dry and the brooder 
clean, liberally disinfecting at each cleaning. Clean water and 
fresh air are also essential. Avoid filthy drinking utensils, and 
use fountains which are readily cleaned, and such that the chicks 
cannot become wet. Failure to shut the chicks up at night often 
results in losses because of cats and rats, while wet grass weakens 
their vitality. As soon as the chick requires no further heat, 
install roosts and remove the hovers. Have the houses close to 
ranges such as corn fields, ete., where clean range, bugs, worms, 
grasshoppers and shade furnish ideal growing conditions, and 
then the problem of rearing is comparatively simple. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas, The Missouri State Branch of the American Poultry Association has 
just held a very satisfactory and profitable meeting during Farmers’ Week at Columbia; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of this Association in annual convention assem- 
bled, do hereby express our appreciation and sincere thanks to those in authority at 
the University for providing us with rooms in which to hold our business meetings, 
to the State Board of Agriculture for giving us a place on their published programs, 
and also to Prof. H. L. Kempster for the courtesies shown the members of this Asso- 
ciation during this meeting. We desire to also commend the work of Miss Elizabeth 
Hodge and the members of the Boone County Poultry Show, with whom our Associa- 
tion medals and diplomas were offered, for their splendid work in building up one of 
the largest and best shows in the State. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread on our minutes, and also a 
copy be furnished each of the above who have contributed to the success of this 
meeting. 


T. E. QUISENBERRY, Mountain Grove, Chairman. 
MRS. R. LEE ALFORD, Vandalia, 
W. D. HART, Ashland, 


Committee. 


Missouri Cattle Feeders’ Association. 


OFFICERS. 


President—S. P. Houston, Malta Bend. 
Vice-President—C. W. McAninch, Hughesville. 
Vice-President—John A. Rankin, Sr., Tarkio. 
Secretary-Treasurer—H. O. Allison, Columbia. 


MISSOURI CATTLE FEEDERS’ MEET. 
(H. O. Allison, Secretary.) 
The third annual meeting of the Missouri Cattle Feeders’ As- 
sociation was held in the agricultural building 
at Columbia, Mo., on January 15, 16 and 17, 1913. 
Greater interest than has ever been expressed 
at an annual meeting before was evident by the 
crowded lecture room at every session. 

Addresses by Dean F. B. Mumford of Co- 
lumbia, President S. P. Houston of Malta Bend, 
Professor W. A. Cochel of the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College, President C. S. Jones of the Chi- 
cago Live Stock Exchange, John T. Alexander 
of the Chicago Live Stock Exchange and J. R. 
Thomas of Columbia, were particularly interesting and educa- 
tional. 

At the business session the organization committee recom- 
mended that the scope of the association be extended to include 
the swine and sheep feeding interests. In accord with their 
recommendation, the name of the association was changed to the 
Missouri Cattle, Swine and Sheep Feeders’ Association, and slight 
changes were made in the by-laws in order to accommodate the 
interests which sought admission to the organization. 

The officers elected for 1913 are: 

President, S. P. Houston, Malta Bend, Mo. 

Vice-President, C. W. McAninch, Hughesville, Mo. 

Vice-President, John A. Rankin, Sr., Tarkio, Mo. 

Secretary-Treasurer, H. O. Allison, Columbia, Mo. 


HI. O. Allison. 
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The following resolutions, which were unanimously adopted, 
set forth some of the points discussed in the business session: 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE MISSOURI CATTLE, SWINE AND SHEEP FEEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Whereas, A revision of the tariff duties will work to the disturbance of the agri- 
cultural interest, we request that the tariff be scientifically investigated, and that if 
revision be needed, each schedule be revised singly. 

Resolved, That we, the Missouri Cattle, Swine and Sheep Feeders’ Association in 
annual session hereby protest against the proposed removal of import duties on live 
stock and meat products until such reduction has been scientifically investigated, deem- 
ing premature action as being detrimental to the live stock interests of our State. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Legislature that liberal support be given 
to the College of Agriculture, and especially the live stock department. 

We also recommend that the work of the Veterinary Department of the College 
of Agriculture, which has contributed towards eradication of diseases among live stock, 
be liberally supported and continued. 

Resolved, That we suggest that the Missouri Legislature, now in session, formu- 
late a law governing the production and sale of hog cholera serum. 

Resolved, That we, the Missouri Cattle, Swine and Sheep Feeders’ Association, do 
hereby call your attention to the qualifications of Mr. Henry J. Waters for the position 
of Secretary of Agriculture in the cabinet for the coming presidential administration. 

Mr. Henry J. Waters, president of Kansas Agricultural College, is one of the 
foremost men in agricultural work today. As dean of College of Agriculture at the 
University of Missouri he organized one of the strongest, most efficient colleges in 
America. As president of the Kansas College he has made great strides in the progress 
of agriculture. He is deeply grounded in practical agriculture, being a farmer’s son. 
He is also one of the foremost scientifically trained men in America. He is honest, 
efficient and energetic. We, his friends, endorse him. President Waters is not seeking 
the appointment. We believe that the appointmnet should hunt the man. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
(EF. B. Mumford.) 


I do not know whether I can quite agree with the speaker that 
I am altogether happy at this time for performing this duty, be- 
cause I cannot claim that it is a particular pleasure for me to 
speak in public. But from another point of view it is a very great 
pleasure for me to extend to you an unqualified and cordial welcome. 

I am peculiarly interested in the Cattle Feeders’ Association. 
If there is any one organization in which I take greater interest 
than another it is this one. In the first place, my life work up to 
very recently was chiefly concerned with animal husbandry and 
that field was very attractive to me, and I am not at all sure but 
that the attractions of that field are so great that I may some day 
decide that the position of professor of animal husbandry is a more 
pleasant occupation than acting as dean of the Agricultural Col- 
lege. The further I get away from the position which I occupied 
the more pleasant it seems to me, and in animal husbandry my 
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work was chiefly in the investigation of problems of the cattle 
feeder. For twelve years I carried on a series of investigations in 
cattle feeding, and therefore the discussions which you will have 
here and the problems which concern you are problems of which I 
have some knowledge from experience. 

I have somehow come to believe from the observations which 
I have made that the cattle feeders, and the cattlemen generally, 
occupy a somewhat peculiar position among other lines of stock 
raising. I do not know what the psychology of the problem is 
because I am an agriculturist and not a psychologist, but somehow 
the big brainy fellows in the live stock business are generally in the 
cattle business at one time or another, and the intelligence that is 
represented by the men who handle cattle is of the highest order 
among the animal husbandry men. 

Now, gentlemen, you have met at a time when the problems 
of cattle feeding are real problems, and whether you will be able to 
solve the question or not as to how the consumer is to get cheaper 
meat and how the farmer is to get more for his cattle at the same 
time, is a problem. 

Now, the difficulty with our business is the uncertainty which 
surrounds it. We put a bunch of cattle on feed today and by the 
time they are fattened and ready to sell the market has gone down 
and we are out of it. And then if we all agree that cattle feeding 
is unprofitable and all go out of the business, in some mysterious 
manner the price always goes up. If any organization of the 
cattle industry could be brought about so that there should be some 
kind of stability so that the prices of finished cattle should have a 
stable value, not six cents this year and ten cents next year, it 
would solve most of the difficulties that confront the cattle feeder. 
I am sure you agree with me that that is true. 

Now, I myself am not expecting to pay less for the beef which 
I eat. I have not been able to solve the problem of how it is pos- 
sible for the farmer today, on land worth sixty to one hundred 
dollars or a hundred and fifty dollars an acre and with labor twice 
as high as formerly, and with the ranges turned into farms, I have 
not yet been able to work out to my satisfaction how it is possible 
for us to reduce materially the cost of the finished steer. If the 
people of this country want to eat good beef they will have to pay 
more for it than they have paid in the past. I am not speaking 
now of a temporary condition or of the prices which now prevail, 
but I am satisfied that the competition of the dairy cow and the 
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sheep and the hog with the beef steer will, unless beef maintains a 
relatively high level, certainly crowd the beef steer off of the 
map, unless average prices increase. But I am expecting that we 
shall come to such a level of respectable prices for the finished beef 
animal that it will be profitable for men who want to produce beef 
cattle to continue. 

We have come to a point in our animal husbandry operations 
when we cannot longer afford to feed the corn and the hay and the 
other products which we produce on our farms to an unimproved 
animal. If there is one fact that has been more clearly demon- 
strated than another by the investigations of the experiment sta- 
tions it is that there is a very great distinction in different animals 
in their ability to use food and make finished product of it. I think 
I have used this illustration before and it will perhaps bear repeat- 
ing. There are some cows that will produce 125 pounds of butter 
in a year on a given amount of food. There are other cows on the 
same food that will produce 250 pounds of butter. There are some 
horses that will eat a bushel of oats and trot a mile in two minutes. 
There are other horses that will eat the same kind and quality of 
oats and be hitched to the same sulky and driven by the same driver 
on the same track and they are doing pretty well if they get around 
in four minutes. There is no difference in the oats, no difference 
in the track; it is altogether a difference in the efficiency of the 
two animal machines. One horse is able to extract the energy 
which makes it possible to trot a mile in two minutes and the other 
horse does not possess that ability. 

There are some beef cattle that are fed for a period of six 
months and then placed on the market that will sell for six cents a 
pound. There are other beef cattle, fed for the same length of 
time on precisely the same feed and under the same conditions, that 
will sell for eight cents a pound. Now, the cattle feeder who in- 
sists upon feeding good products from a $100-an-acre farm to the 
six-cent steer when he can just as well feed it to an eight-cent 
steer is not a modern farmer. He is flying in the face of the cer- 
tain facts that are demonstrated in common sense and in all the 
investigations that have been conducted. I do not wish to be mis- 
understood. There is another factor which is very well understood 
by us all. If the margin between the buying and selling price is 
deducted it sometimes makes it profitable for us to handle six-cent 
cattle. Of course, if you can buy cheap enough and sell high 
enough any of us can make money feeding cattle, and it makes little 
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difference what kind of an animal you buy. You might just as well 
buy a Jersey steer as to buy a good Shorthorn or a Hereford steer 
if you can buy cheap enough and sell high enough. Now, don’t 
anybody go away and say I advised feeding Jersey steers. If you 
do I will regret that I have been so unsuccessful in making clear 
my meaning. 

I want to call your attention to this fact: The breeders of 
pure-bred beef cattle have believed honestly that the Shorthorn, 
the Hereford and the Angus were more profitable to feed because 
they could make more beef from a bushel of corn. Now, the breeder 
of these cattle has talked that so long that you and I have believed 
it, and if I should say to you that the average Holstein steer or the 
scrub or long-horned Texas of the same age and condition will 
produce as many pounds of beef for each bushel of corn fed to him 
as the Shorthorn or the Hereford you would question my state- 
ment. Of course, you are all too polite to shake your heads while 
I am looking, but I must say to you, gentlemen, that in all the 
investigations that have been conducted it has been clearly demon- 
strated that the difference between the good steer and the common 
plain steer is not in their ability to make more beef from a bushel 
of corn, but it is rather in the ability of the Shorthorn, the Here- 
ford or the Angus to produce a better quality of beef. We feed a 
certain amount of corn and hay and grass to a Shorthorn, Hereford 
or Angus steer and he makes from that feed, porterhouse, sirloin 
and prime of rib cuts which sell on the market for 35 cents or in 
the eastern cities sometimes for 50 cents a pound. We feed the 
same materials precisely to the Jersey or the scrub and he makes 
from the same materials the same gain in weight, but he puts the 
fat mostly around the internal organs, and he certainly does not 
make sirloin, porterhouse and prime of ribs. He hasn’t any place 
to put any such cuts. He hasn’t the back and the loins. So if 
that is truthful we ought to be giving that consideration; the fact 
is, in feeding good beef cattle the feeder produces the animal that 
sells for the higher price on the market and it sells for the higher 
price on the market because they yield a better product and while 
we may get the same gain per bushel of corn from even a Jersey 
steer, the gain is much less valuable. I am not claiming the same 
gain per animal, but the same gain per bushel of corn. The reason 
we feed good cattle is because they bring higher prices on the 
market. 

This is a pretty long address of welcome, Mr. President, but 
I certainly appreciate your attendance at Farmers’ Week. It has 
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been a very gratifying thing, indeed, to us at the college that the 
farmers of Missouri have shown their appreciation of our efforts 
in putting on this farmers’ short course and in throwing open our 
laboratories and class rooms during this week. We welcome you 
most cordially. I hope your visit here this week will be profitable 
and extremely pleasant, and that you will come again. 


ADDRESS. 
(President S. P. Houston, Malta Bend, Mo.) 

At the close of another year it may not be amiss to congratu- 
late the cattle feeders of the State upon the 
measure of success and the abundant pros- 
perity which has rewarded their efforts. 
The high level of prices which has been 
maintained has been such as to excite the 
envy of some and to provoke the criticisms 
of others, but the results attained have 
been due to the natural trend of events, 
rather than artificial causes and manipula- 
tions. 

What the present year may hold in 
store for us will depend upon the amount of 
intelligence and conservative good judg- 
ment we put into our business, for numerous 
and great as have been the obstacles overcome in the past, the 
future looms up with even greater and more perplexing problems. 
The past year bears with it a record in the live stock industry 
which doubtless will not be repeated again within the lives of the 
present generation. The causes leading up to the present condi- 
tions are not of recent origin, neither are they the result of spas- 
modic seasons of over or undermarketing, after which the reaction 
may seem premature and the advance in prices appear inflated. 
On the contrary, the causes are well defined and the shortage of 
beef-producing animals appear to be world-wide, rather than 
national. By the same logic of events it is also evident that radical 
changes must be brought about before a final solution of the prob- 
lem will be obtained. 

Economic tendencies and principles bear upon our business in 
various ways, and if we hope for any great measure of success in 
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the future, we must study and plan to meet new conditions which 
are being forced upon us. If we hope to continue an important 
factor in the make-up of the agricultural world and secure to our- 
selves that measure of justice and a fair share of prosperity which 
our industry demands, we must cultivate and encourage a friendly 
co-operation of all kindred associations, to the end that our in- 
fluence may be widespread and result in the greatest good to all. 

The necessity and importance of organization among all classes 
of meat producers becomes more evident and urgent each year. 
Organization in one branch of a business means uncertainty and 
possibly ruin to the unorganized portion and demoralization to all. 
As our business is conducted today we find both ends against the 
middle, and chaos rules the whole. The elements of. uncertainty 
are such as surround no other business of equal importance in 
existence, and the very presence of this uncertainty has induced 
many men to give up live stock farming and confine their operations 
to a strictly agricultural basis. 

Unlike many large industrial enterprises we can never hope to 
eliminate competition, but in order to compete we must organize for 
competition, and thus be able to enjoy a greater measure of security 
and protection to our business, thereby subserving best our indi- 
vidual interests. 

Industrial misunderstandings often occur by reason of the 
fact that men engaged in one line of business do not comprehend 
that degree of corelation and interdependence which should exist 
among all. An intelligent conception of the duties and privileges 
of each and positive knowledge of the conditions and necessities of 
the various related occupations will do much to arouse that spirit 
of co-operation which seemingly is an unknown quantity today, 
that spirit which pulls together the forces which will develop the 
greatest good to all, rather than the few, is yet to be put into 
practice in the conduct of our affairs. 

The one lamentable feature in connection with the business 
of the farmer and the cattle feeder is that he is powerless to dictate 
at either end of the market; when he buys he must pay the other 
fellow’s price and when he sells he usually submits to the same 
treatment. 

Our business alone has not reached a crisis; the fact is, civiliza- 
tion the world over seems to be due for a readjustment. Thirty or 
forty years ago sixty-five per cent of our population lived in the 
rural districts and labored and produced the things necessary to the 
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health and comfort of all. Today sixty-five per cent live in cities 
and have thus augmented the army of consumers. A very force- 
ful reason, this, as one of the principal causes of the high cost of 
living—too many consumers, too few producers. If present con- 
ditions remain, or the percentage of urban population is increased, 
well may we reflect upon the theory of the fated Malthus, for what 
in his day and generation only seemed the idle fancy of a dreamer 
may yet be within the realms of probability. 

The tendency of every interest dependent upon the live stock 
industry is to take just a little more toll each year. The rates for 
transportation have been materially increased, and the charges for 
commission service have been advanced at our principal markets, 
and in each instance the shipper has received nothing in return by 
way of better train service or greater skill from the commission man. 
Another injustice imposed upon the shipper is the practice adopted 
at some of our markets of taxing each car lot a certain fee in order 
to create a fund for future indemnity in case of loss by fire. It 
seems to me that the regular charges ought to be ample to cover 
every element of risk and that yard companies ought to be made to 
bear the same measure of responsibility that transportation com- 
panies are made to assume under the law in the care and handling 
of live stock. 

If we accept these unreasonable advances without protest, it is 
not a matter of little consequence if additional burdens are added 
to our load. Concerted action and persistent effort will discourage 
these unfair advances, but individual opposition counts for naught. 
Had it not been for the fierce fight made by the various live stock 
and agricultural associations of the country, aided by a loyal agri- 
cultural press, in opposition to the recently proposed farmers’ fee 
list bill, does any one imagine that we would not today be meeting 
the products of the world with the surplus from our farms and feed 
lots? 

The idea of a tariff upon agricultural products and live stock in 
the past has been more or less fiction, for in all these years we 
have had a surplus, and in finding a market for it we also found that 
we must sell on a level with the surplus products of all the world. 
But today we are beginning to realize that conditions have changed, 
consumption more nearly equals production, and the home market 
is the most accessible and remunerative. Reduced to a cash basis, 
it is estimated that 94 per cent of the American mines, the farms 
and the factories are consumed at home, hence it would seem that 
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the great agricultural and live stock interests of our country. are 
just now coming into possession of their long deferred heritage, 
and the maintenance of adequate tariff laws in the future becomes 
a matter of supreme importance. 

From the manufacturer’s point of view the maintenance of 
adequate tariffs upon the products of the farm and feed lots is but 
a hindrance to cheaper production in industrial lines. But the 
country has finally settled down to the proposition that tariff 
duties should measure the difference between the cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad, and on this basis the farmer and meat 
producers of America are willing to take their chances with the 
world. All we ask is a square deal, an even chance in the race of 
life. Then if we fail or fall by the wayside, it will be because our 
numbers have so decreased in proportion, to city population, and 
that we have not lived up to our opportunities, that we have ceased 
to be a factor in politics, while in society we have become a hybrid, 
and in finance a weakling. If we would avoid these conditions we 
must do a little independent thinking and a great deal of strenuous 
kicking on our own account. 

Rapid increase in population and gradual and persistent de- 
crease in the number of cattle has made the relation between sup- 
ply and demand more acute than most people imagine. A few 
figures may impress this fact. In the year 1907 we had 72,534,000 
cattle; in the year 1912 we had 57,959,000; a loss of fourteen mil- 
lion cattle in six years and during the same period an increase of 
more than fourteen million in population. In view of these con- 
ditions, is it any wonder that we have experienced the highest 
prices on the open markets since the Civil war? Most of us have 
grown gray listening to this “scarcity-of-beef-cattle” talk and 
when the much heralded time arrives we find ourselves still repining 
against that evil today. 

To detail all of the causes leading up to that situation would 
serve no useful purpose here, save to direct our energies along a 
different course, point our footsteps to new paths, and excite us 
to adopt safer methods for the future. 

The feeding problem, always difficult and sometimes complex, 
presents itself this year in more aggravated form than ever before; 
abundant grain crops, cheap forage, and feeder cattle selling at the 
highest price ever known, adds another equation to the problem, 
which in the final analysis may set all our calculations at naught. 
It does not necessarily follow that because prices of foodstuffs are 
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cheaper that the price of meats will be materially lowered to the 
consumer; on the contrary, reckoning the enhanced cost of the 
animal, increased land values, and larger public service charges, it 
seems reasonable that the present level of prices ought to be main- 
tained if the producer is to receive fair compensation for his serv- 
ices. But uncertain industrial conditions may blight all our 
hopes. The buying power of the consumer may be curtailed and 
soon the effects of a retrograde market will fall heavily upon the 
man who has taken a long chance to supply a juicy steak for the 
American breakfast. The fear of a beef famine seems to possess 
the entire country and the live stock press. The live stock markets, 
and incidentally a few commission men interested in more com- 
missions, seem burdened with anxiety lest we all retire from busi- 
ness and force the family to get up to a steakless breakfast and sit 
down to a soupless dinner. But my observation is that the average 
feeder is not a “quitter’”—he never retires until he reaches the age 
limit or the banker refuses him credit. 

Doubtless there is cause for alarm, but the cattle feeder is no 
magician or wonder-worker. If the consuming public demands 
cheaper living, then it must contribute something towards cheaper 
production. It isa safe guess that cheap meat is a thing of the 
past; corn at forty cents is no higher relatively than it was twenty 
years ago at twenty cents; land values have more than doubled; 
implements and work stock, labor and fixed charges have kept pace; 
so why should we be expected to sell beef at four cents which costs 
eight cents to produce? As yet I have failed to find a reasonable 
solution of the problem of the high cost of living, neither have I 
found a rational excuse for it, so it is not within our province to 
fix the blame, nor cure the evil; rather we will stay by the steer, 
take the lean years with the fat and beat the game when we can. 

It has been truthfully said that the malady of our age is waste- 
fulness. Endowed with boundless natural resources we have dis- 
sipated them as no other nation has done, deceiving ourselves in 
the belief that our storehouses were inexhaustible. The situation 
presents a rude awakening. With relentless energy we have robbed 
the soil because it was the simple and easy way to quick returns, 
we have denuded the forest because the spirit of destruction de- 
manded, yet other virgin fields to satisfy the appetite or increasing 
population, and thus the conquest has gone on until depleted acres 
refuse to give up their accustomed toll. Stimulated by hope and 
dominated by fear, it would seem that this year ought to mark the 
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end of our riot of resources and incite us to better business 
methods. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the leanest years have been our 
fattest, and were it not for the hope that we may be able to “beat 
the game” again, no doubt many of us would be tempted to abandon 
the feed lot this year, but experience has taught us that a change 
in occupation often proves disastrous; men who have spent the best 
of their lives in any pursuit are slow to adapt themselves to new 
conditions. The evils of which we complain today are largely of 
our own making, and when thoroughly convinced of the error of 
our way, I have faith that energy and good judgment will find a 
remedy, that in this fast age of complex business activities the old 
methods which at best yielded only a scant remuneration will be 
abandoned and that keener perception, advanced ideas and closer 
application will suggest better methods; that in studying to better 
conserve our resources we will also learn to eliminate waste and 
husband the forces which, when intelligently directed, will again 
restore our business to normal conditions. 


HOW TO PREPARE CATTLE FOR MARKET. 
(John T. Alexander, Chicago, Ill.) 

Before taking up the subject upon which I am to speak, allow 
me to say that I am very glad, indeed, to be 
with you today. I have many personal 
friends in Missouri and have frequently 
said to my wife and Illinois friends that the 
Missouri people are the most clever in the 
world. I want to congratulate the cattle 
feeders of Missouri on their organization. 
I believe it is a step in the right direction. 
Indiana has a cattle feeders’ organization 
which has been organized several years. 
Prof. Cochel, now of Manhattan, Kan., and 
Dean Skinner of Indiana were the organiz- 
ers, and that association is growing, meets 
twice a year, in April and November, and is 
undoubtedly doing a great deal of good. 

Packers and stockyards people are well organized, as you all 
know, and packers keep well posted on the supply of stock on feed 
in the country. Why should not the cattle feeder be just as well 
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organized. I believe if the cattle feeders of Missouri and the middle 
west were fairly organized, each state and by counties, and knew 
the supply of cattle on feed for winter, spring and summer periods. 
you could in that way regulate the receipts to some extent. I 
know it would probably be a difficult matter to do it, but a thorough 
organization could accomplish a great deal, and in that way avoid 
glutting the market at certain periods. You all know that if you 
give us excessive receipts for a week or two it results in sharp 
declines, and you have also noticed, too, that when we receive light 
receipts for a week or two the market regains that decline very 
quickly. “I believe that if by thoroughly organizing all over the 
country and keeping in close touch with just what is on feed and 
what time of year it will be marketed, you can control the live 
stock market to a considerable extent. I hope you will work and 
build up this organization, talk to your neighbors, interest them, 
get them to join the organization and work together, and I am quite 
sure that you will never regret it and will accomplish great good. 

We have all kinds of cattle feeders, some who buy the strictly 
choice kinds,.make long feeds and practically top cattle when they 
are ready for market, others who buy good cattle. Then we have a 
class of feeders who buy the medium and common grades that make 
good butcher cattle or cheap dressed beef cattle when they are 
ready for market. 

Now my observation has been that cattle feeders as a rule, 
one year with the other, make money, whether they make a long 
feed or a short one, whether they handle the best feeders or the 
common ones. Yet, there are some feeders who are not successful, 
whether they make long or short feeds, whether they handle good 
cattle or the common, ones. Very much depends on the judgment 
a feeder uses in buying (I might say, well bought is half sold), using 
good judgment about marketing them, and classifying them prop- 
erly. I never knew any one who could classify fat cattle as well 
as Mr. Titus Sudduth of Sangamon county, Illinois, who died sev- 
eral years ago. He fed cattle quite extensively and very success- 
fully. He handled some of the very best and made market toppers, 
also fed the medium to good kinds and frequently some of the com- 
mon and cheaper kinds, but he always made them fat and classified 
them as to quality, weight and size, and used good judgment in 
marketing them in small lots. In this way his average price was 
much better than if he had marketed them in large droves. Many 
of our most successful feeders only market a few cars at a time. 
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We personally know many feeders who have been very 
successful in handling the very best cattle and making long feeds, 
men who keep books and know each year what they are doing. We 
have known other feeders of good cattle who were not successful, 
in fact money losers. Then again, we have many feeders who 
have been very successful for many years, buying a good class of 
feeders and making short feeds—60, 90 or 120 days. Another class 
of feeders who are successful are the men who buy the cheap, 
aged feeders or the common kinds, weighing from 800 to 1,000 
pounds, in the late fall or early winter months, making butcher 
cattle out of them and having them ready for market during 
March, April and May. Butcher stuff and butcher cattle are com- 
paratively high every year during the late winter and spring 
months, and frequently high during the month of June, but it is 
usually not good policy to market common beef cattle later than 
the first of June, as grass cattle from Texas and the Southwest 
frequently commence coming during the month of June which 
affects the market very materially for butcher cattle; and, as a rule, 
common, natives are bad sellers during the summer months as 
they come in competition with range cattle. 

It is my opinion that the greatest number of cattle feeders 
make more money on short feeds than they do on long feeds, and 
for years past cattle men who have wintered their cattle on blue 
grass, stalk fields and clover hay and have given them a short feed 
of corn during the summer months have been the ones who have 
made the most money. Land has advanced so rapidly in the corn 
belt the last few years and corn has been selling so exceedingly 
high, with the shortage of stockers and feeders and at the high 
prices they have been commanding, it has put the cattle feeder to 
guessing whether it would pay him to continue in the cattle busi- 
ness, but I look upon the silo as his salvation. With the silo you 
can winter your cattle very cheap, put them on grass and corn and 
have them fat in 90 days, or you can feed corn with your silage 
mixed with cottonseed or cotton cake, and have them good and fat 
on six months’ feed, and your cost of gains will be much cheaper 
than if you fed them on corn and used hay for roughage. 

I have been asked to say something to you in regard to the 
different kinds of feed. My own experience in feeding dates back 
25 to 30 years, when we full fed our cattle. We depended entirely 
_ on shock corn, ear or snapped corn then, and our cattle got very 
fat if we gave them enough of it and fed them six months, but 
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my observation during the last few years in visiting different feed 
lots in many states as well as different experiment stations, that by 
mixing cottonseed or cotton cake, or oil meal, alfalfa meal or 
molasses feed with your corn you can reduce the cost of your gains 
very materially and get much larger gains in the same length of 
time, and your cattle come to market in better condition; their gen- 
eral appearance is much better as their hair is slick and fine. Just 
here I would like to impress upon your minds the great and bene- 
ficial work that our experimental stations are doing at our agri- 
cultural colleges all over the middle west. From personal acquaint- 
ance with President Waters of Kansas, Professor Curtis of Iowa, 
Dean Mumford of Missouri and Dean Davenport of Illinois, as well 
as Professor Mumford of Illinois, Dean Skinner of Indiana and their 
splendid assistants, Professor Cochel, Professor King, Professor 
Rusk and Professor Allison, I can more fully appreciate the great 
and beneficial work they are doing for the agricultural colleges and 
the live stock industry. 

The silage test of Messrs. Skinner and King of Indiana agri- 
cultural experiment station on their last beef making experiment 
with silage shows interesting results, and the bulletin is worth 
reading and studying by every beef maker in the corn belt. 

In conclusion, just a word about feeders. My experience has 
been to buy rugged cattle with good bone of any of the beef breeds 
regardless of color—cattle as even in size, age, weight and flesh as 
possible. 

Blessed is the farmer! I consider it one of God’s greatest 
blessings to be a tiller of the soil and to see the crops grow and 
mature, to live in the sunshine and drink in the pure air, and to 
commune with nature. 


On 
bo 
oo 
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PRODUCTION OF FEEDING CATTLE. 

(Professor W. A. Cochel, Kansas State Agricultural College.) 

It is with a good bit of pleasure that I come back to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri for the first time when 
college is in session to talk before the men 
in my own home community, where I am 
known possibly as well as I am any place 
else in the whole country, on a question 
that I believe is of vital importance not 
only to Missouri feeders but all cattle feed- 
ers of Kansas, Iowa and Illinois and all the 
neighboring states. In this country, as in 
other countries, we find the foundation of 
all beef cattle is grass. Whenever we find 
a country that has broken up the pastures 
and has gone out of the production of grass 
and pasture crops into the exclusive pro- 
duction of grain crops, we find beef cattle eliminated. At the same 
time the farm land invariably produced less per acre than it did 
when used for the production of beef. 

If we study the production of cattle and the cattle business 
in this country, we find that the first cattle brought to America 
were brought to the Atlantic seaboard, where they grazed on the 
rich pastures in the lowlands of that country, and exported at any- 
where from three to four or five years of age. That is, they were 
brought here to simply graze and turn into a marketable form the 
crops which were produced. As states developed and land became 
more valuable, the production of cattle was eliminated. That is, 
the farmers of the eastern, section of the country went into diversi- 
fied farming, market gardening, into dairying, fruit growing and 
in other things than the production of beef. At the same time 
beef cattle were driven over the Alleghenies into Ohio, Illinois and 
Indiana and grown on the pastures that were just as rich, pastures 
that would produce just as many pounds per acre as the farms in 
the east, and driven to the seaboard when ready for export. Later, 
when railroads were built into that country, the beef breeding 
herds were driven into Missouri, Iowa and Nebraska. The western 
ranges opened up as transportation facilities provided a market 
for corn and wheat and other products of the farm, resulting in 
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beef cattle being driven still farther west where the pastures were 
not quite so valuable. Coupled with this change in the beef-breed- 
ing industry came a demand for cattle feeding purposes, which has 
caused a shortage of cattle today. With this increased demand for 
feeding cattle has also come the cutting up of western ranges. All 
of these factors have helped to bring about a shortage in the pro- 
duction of beef, not only in Missouri, but in every section of the 
country. 

Another phase of the beef cattle proposition which your presi- 
dent has touched upon and which caused me to take up the study 
of animal husbandry when I was in college possibly more than 
any other thing, was the fact that almost invariably the most 
prosperous farmers in this community were the men who were 
handling beef cattle year in and year out, the men who were feed- 
ing the crops that they grew on their farms and converting them 
into beef. In Indiana the same conditions prevailed as in Mis- 
souri. In any direction from the Indiana experiment station, the 
most attractive farms in the state were beef-cattle farms. It 
interested me so much that a census of the state of Indiana was 
made by sending out a list of questions to the cattle feeders. The 
replies indicated that the average value of land in Indiana was 
given as $60 per acre, but the average value of the land on which 
cattle feeders were living and farming was slightly over $100 an 
acre. At that time the average yield of corn in the state of 
Indiana was less than 35 bushels per acre. The average yield re- 
ported by the men who were feeding cattle was slightly over 50 
bushels. 

All of you who have studied agricultural statistics probably 
know that Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, markets a larger amount 
of agricultural products annually than any other one county in the 
United States. When I went through that county on the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad for the first time, I saw that it was very deep soil 
and knew it was a very productive soil, but I wondered how they 
kept up the production of crops in that community where they had 
been farming the land for over two hundred years. There was no 
indication of it as we went through on the railroad, but off the train 
and out in the country was found a great beef cattle feeding in- 
dustry. In that one eastern county that year they fed 60,000 
beef cattle. 

They feed in a little different manner because they appreciate 
the value of the soil and the value of the production of crops to a 
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greater extent than we do in the west. A man does not feed 100 
steers or even 30 or 40 steers, but in most cases 5 or 10. These 
cattle are fed largely on rented lands, which is one of the few sec- 
tions of the United States where beef cattle are fed for market by 
tenant farmers. In Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and Kansas, the 
cattle feeders are the men who own their own farms. The Lan- 
caster county farms are rented on a share basis. If the tenant 
markets his corn, oats and wheat, the money received is divided 
with the landlord. The tenant is allowed to feed all of the hay, 
but divides with the landlord the income from that sold from the 
farm. That is the basis of the system of cattle feeding they have 
in that county. That is what they believe in doing, because of the 
fact that it builds up the fertility of the soil. The land owner be- 
lieves in it because he knows that when the tenant feeds that 
roughage he will buy a little more grain or concentrates to feed 
with his roughage, and thus he is building up continuously the 
fertility of the soil year in and year out. This is probably far 
from the subject that has been assigned to me this afternoon—The 
Production of Feeders. 

Feeders are produced, and have been produced in the past, 
and possibly will be continued to be produced in the future, on the 
land that is especially adaptable to grass. That is, while the 
silo may come in to a very large extent as a supplement to pas- 
tures for the maintenance of beef breeding herds, yet we have 
not reached the stage where a man can produce market cattle un- 
less he has a large amount of pasture available for them. When- 
ever the land becomes so valuable that it cannot be utilized for the 
production of grass, it is too valuable to feed for breeding cattle. 
In the cattle feeding industry there is practically no relation be- 
tween the value of the land and the feeding of the beef cattle. A 
bushel of corn or a ton of hay, straw or silage will not go any 
farther in fattening beef cattle, whether it is produced on land 
worth fifty or two hundred dollars per acre. Whenever land ad- 
vances in value to such an extent that we can no longer grow grain 
and raise feeds adaptable to cattle, it will be so valuable that cattle 
cannot be fed on it. Until that time comes, the cattle feeding will 
continue to be a leading industry in agricultural communities. 

The cattle producer must necessarily seek those sections of the 
country and state where he can afford to keep his land in per- 
manent pasture. In other words, we use cattle on our farms for 
two purposes: In the first place, to supply a market for the crops 
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produced, whether corn, hay or grass; in the second place, to build 
up and maintain the fertility of the soil on which these crops are 
produced. If we keep those two factors in view we will have the 
entire business of cattle feeding in a nut shell. There is land in 
nearly every section of Missouri which must be kept in permanent 
pasture. Other lands that are being plowed and farmed today 
would be more valuable if they were kept in permanent pasture, 
and through a series of years they will return as much in the form 
of feed as in the crops that they now grow. 

At the Kansas experiment station four years ago the authori- 
ties bought 100 head of beef breeding cows—25 Angus, 25 Here- 
fords, 25 Galloways and 25 Shorthorns—and placed them at the 
Hays station, where they had an abundance of grazing land, to 
determine the cost of producing beef cattle under western condi- 
tions. While the conditions in the western part of Kansas, in the 
short-grass country, are not the same as in Missouri, the principles 
which control the production of beef in that section are the same. 
They bought two-year-old heifers which weighed at the time of 
purchase 743.5 pounds, and after keeping them three years and 
raising three crops of calves, they weighed 1,187 pounds. In other 
words, instead of having deterioration in the value of the founda- 
tion herd, used in the production of calves, there was an increased 
value due to the increased weight. When dairy cows are used 
three years, they are not worth as much as when put into the dairy. 
A sow that raises pigs three or four years depreciates. The aver- 
age increase in value of these experimental cows amounted to a 
gain of $25.89 on each one that had been purchased after producing 
three crops of calves. 

Each individual consumed 19,533 1-3 pounds of roughage dur- 
ing the three years. Much of this roughage consisted of corn and 
Kafir stover, wheat straw and other by-products of grain farming 
such as are produced in that section. These feeds have little or 
no commercial value in years of plenty, but serve as the basis of a 
maintenance ration for beef-breeding cows. There are thousands 
of tons of cheap roughage going to waste in Missouri today be- 
cause the labor of putting it into marketable form is greater than 
its value. During that same period each individual cow consumed 
but 270.7 pounds of grain, which gives an insight into the produc- 
tion of feeders. That is, a man who goes into the business must 
be on a farm that produces roughage as well as grain. In this 
experiment there were fed 19,000 pounds of roughage as compared 
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to 270 pounds of grain. The cows were on pasture during that 
same period for about 18 months—that is, three entire summers. 
The total cost of the feed supplied and the pasture was $77.72. 
During the time this experiment was conducted the cost of grazing 
mature cattle was $4.50 per head for the entire season, whereas, 
- next summer the cost will be from $7.00 to $8.00. Estimating the 
cost of feed and taking from that the increased value of the cattle 
leaves the net cost of producing one calf as $20.46 for an average 
of three years from each of the cows. With these figures in mind, 
assuming that the cows must necessarily consume a considerable 
amount of roughage and a relatively small amount of grain, which 
is fed just before calving in the spring, it is readily seen that 
roughage and pasture are the chief factors that the farmer would 
take into consideration in maintaining a beef breeding herd. 

The average calf crop for three years was 87.9 per cent of 
the number of cows. Out of 100 cows we secured a little over 
87 calves each year. The pasture, roughage and grain required for 
maintenance of calves was charged entirely to the cow rather than 
the calf, so that the cost of maintaining the calf up until weaning 
time was estimated in the cost of the cow. The yearlings consumed 
each year an average of 2,444 pounds of roughage. During the 
same year they consumed an average of 286.2 pounds of grain, 
and they were on pasture six months of that time. The total cost 
of the feed of those yearlings, under the conditions under which 
this experiment was conducted, was $16.47 per head over and above 
their cost at weaning. The other figures represent the feed re- 
quirements for two-year-olds and three-year-olds. 

These cattle were marketed in November, 1911, when market 
values were low as compared with today. The steer calves from 
the entire crop averaged $23.14 and the heifers brought $19.78, an 
average of $21.57 for the calves. In other words, it would cost 
$20.46 to produce the calf and the value was $21.57. That does 
not look like a very large margin, but this year—in fact, within 
the last week, I have bought a bunch of calves just about as well 
bred, which cost us delivered in our feed lots at Manhattan, $33 
per head. The yearling steers were valued at $35.26 and the yearl- 
ing heifers at $31.54. You will notice there is a difference in this 
case of only a little over $3.00 between the value of the steer and 
the heifer calves, of $4.00 between yearling steers and heifers and 
$8.00 between two-year-old steers and heifers. That means that 
it is more profitable for one who is going into the production of feed- 
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ers to dispose of the heifers at an earlier age than steers unless 
they are to be retained for breeding purposes. There is very little 
difference in value as yearlings, but after they have passed the 
yearling stage we find that the differences become very great. 

While the cost of the cattle in many instances does not look 
very large as compared with the cost of production, in the feeding 
of beef cattle or in the growing of beef cattle it is necessary that 
the man own the land, that he be just as good a farmer as the 
farmer that is growing grain, that he must make just as much out 
of his farming operations as the man who handles grain and sells 
it directly from the farm. All the value he gets over and above 
the value of the feed that he has put into his cattle just means 
that much additional profit during the year. That is, he has the 
same profit as the grain farmer and the additional profit from the 
handling of the cattle. He increases the fertility of the soil so 
that he can produce greater crops from year to year. 

I have been out of college eight years—it will be eight years 
next June. I have done seven years of experimental feeding in 
Indiana, in Pennsylvania and in Kansas. During each of those 
eight years I have fed on an average of about 120 cattle and have 
kept a complete financial record of the cost of feeds and cattle dur- 
ing that time. In summing up the other day the average results 
of this work, I found that when we took the full value that the 
cattle feeder pays to the farmer for corn, its feeding value was 
30 cents over and above the average market value of the corn at 
the time of feeding. In other words, this profit of 30 cents over 
and above the market value has been larger than the average profit 
of growing corn. This is one of the chief sources of profit in feed- 
ing cattle. 

There are other factors that we may take into consideration 
in discussing this subject. Whenever the live stock industry has 
been eliminated from the agriculture of any community, we find a 
decadence not only in the farms themselves, but in the stock of the 
people of the country. We find that when the live stock is eliminated 
it means abandoned farms. We find it in the southern part of 
Europe; we find it in Russia, and we find it in this country in cer- 
tain sections of the east and south. Whenever we find live stock 
kept up to its fullest possibile capacity, we find a greater yield of 
crops and we find better citizens on the farms. If for no other 
reason, that alone would justify us in making every possible effort 
to keep up the production of cattle. I believe that where animals 
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are bred on the farm and developed on the farm, it gives to the boy 
a sense of responsibility, a sense of sympathy that he cannot get in 
any other manner. 

In regard to the production of feeders, I will say that I have 
bought as good feeding cattle in Missouri as in any state in the 
Union. It is possible to feed and develop on your native blue grass 
pastures with grain and clover, alfalfa and cowpeas, cattle that 
are equal to those of any other section of the world. When you 
get into the production of feeders, then you will have different 
problems than in the feeding of cattle. Those of you who have 
bought cattle on the market and finished them out, often had to 
pay just as much attention to cattle of inferior quality as to the 
fancy individuals because they could be handled with equally as 
great profit. Whenever any community as a whole goes into the 
production of cattle for the feed lot, there will be found a better 
grade and better class of feeders than you can buy anywhere in the 
markets of the country. Whenever I buy good cattle, I find that I 
am buying from a man who is right up in the business, who knows 
the value of blood, who knows the value of cattle and who does not 
care to sell unless he thinks he is getting a little bit more than they 
are worth. 

While this is not a talk on the handling of pure-bred cattle, I 
might say that during the last six months there has not been a 
week when a load of cattle fed in Missouri and shipped to the 
Kansas City or St. Louis markets has not sold for enough money to 
have enabled a man to take the actual cash that he got out of those 
cattle and invest it in pure-bred cows and thus improve his herd, 
so while we have discussed this from the standpoint of market 
cattle, it is possible for us to trade our good grade cattle for pure- 
bred cattle and thus build up the live stock industry in the State as 
a whole. But we will find that the most profitable line of live stock 
farming will be that which is well adapted to the farm upon which 
the cattle are produced. That is, the feeding and handling of beef 
cattle is largely an individual matter, and what one man can do 
on his farm is not necessarily the same that should be followed on 
the adjoining farm. Where he has an abundance of pasture, he 
can afford to let his feeders become a little older before selling for 
market. Where the land is of a different nature and capable of 
plowing, then it is best to feed out the calves as rapidly as possible. 

I think I have taken all the time allotted to me, and I wish to 
sum it up in this manner: That the beef cattle-breeding business 
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holds out a greater hope of profit in the future than in the past 
because of the fact that they must be produced on land of a com- 
mercial value. The free range is no longer even a dream. The 
place for cattle is to utilize those crops that grow on the farm, not 
only for the best crops, but for the crops that would otherwise be 
unprofitable. Success depends upon making good use of the by- 
products of the feed lot, the hogs, the manure, etc., and thus build- 
ing up the farms, making better citizenship and better homes 
throughout the State. I thank you. 


RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION OF LIVE STOCK. 


(C. S. Jones, President Chicago Live Stock Exchange, Chicago, III.) 
I assure you that I feel highly honored to be invited to ad- 
dress you on the question of railroad trans- 
portation of live stock. It is a very im- 
portant question, not only to the cattle feed- 
ers and producers all over the country but 
to the commission men as well. 

I come here with no “chip on my 
shoulder” to make a fight with the rail- 
roads. They are a very necessary evil; 
they have done more to develop the com- 
merce, the agricultural interests and the 
live stock interests than any other agency 
and have probably contributed as much or 
more to the development of the western 
country than all other agencies combined. 
They have penetrated the western territory, they have tunneled 
and climbed over the Rocky mountains and it has cost a great many 
millions of dollars to do so, and they are entitled to a great amount 
of credit for the work that they have done. 


C. S. Jones. 
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Under the magic touch of the great railroad wizards, the 
western country has been developed from a wild and barren waste 
to a grand producing country where farm lands, that a few years 
ago sold from ten to forty dollars per acre, are now worth any- 
where from fifty to two hundred dollars per acre, but I do not wish 
to dwell too long in emphasizing their virtues and exploiting their 
achievements. The point that I desire to make is, are they giv- 
ing the live stock industry the kind of service which it deserves 
and which it is entitled to? 

Men who stand very high in railroad circles like Mr. Marvin 
Hewitt of the Chicago Northwestern Railroad, tell us that there 
is no money in handling live stock. Other railroad officials have 
made the same argument. If this argument is good, then I would 
like to have them explain to me why they send out traveling live 
stock agents broadcast all over the country to solicit the live stock 
trade. Furthermore, I should like to ask them to explain why they 
are running promotional trains and educational trains, employing 
college professors and eloquent orators, to accompany these trains 
advocating to the farmers that they should raise and feed more 
live stock. The railroad men tell us that they would prefer to 
haul grain to market instead of having it fed to live stock, but 
they must stop and consider that if there was no live stock fed 
in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska that farm lands 
would deteriorate very fast and it would not be very long until the 
farmers could not raise very much grain for the railroads to haul, 
consequently it is absolutely necessary that in the great corn-raising 
states above mentioned that we must raise and feed live stock. 
The railroads have done a great deal to promote the raising and 
feeding of live stock, but now on account of the bad service which 
they are giving this traffic they are crippling the industry. In 
my opinion they are killing the goose that lays the golden egg. 

Several years ago when the railroads were not as well equipped 
physically as they are at the present time to handle live stock on 
good fast time and get them in for the early morning market, they 
did much better in that respect than they are doing now. Today 
they have large engines capable of making fast time, they have 
double tracks, they are safeguarded by all the modern improve- 
ments which genius can invent, they have the Jenny couplers, they 
have the air brakes and in fact every modern invention to facilitate 
the traffic, but to counteract all of these modern appliances there is, 
in my opinion, one evil which offsets it, and that is the so-called 
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tonnage system. Trains are held at junction points until they 
are able to make up a certain amount of tonnage. The engines 
are loaded down to their utmost capacity regardless of weather 
conditions or any other elements which may retard their speed. 
These exceedingly long trains are very difficult to handle. When 
they have to pull in on a sidetrack, perhaps to let a passenger train 
pass them, it is difficult for them to get in motion again. When 
they arrive at the Chicago terminals or at any of the other market 
terminals there is always a great deal of delay on account of the 
difficulty in handling these long trains. A 60-car train of live 
stock, when it is stopped, requires fifteen to twenty-five minutes 
before the engineer can exhaust the air of the air brakes in order 
to get started again. All of these little things tend to delay the 
traffic and get stockmen late for the market. Live stock is not only 
perishable property, but is shrinkable property. From the time 
that it leaves its home feed yards it begins to shrink and never 
ceases shrinking until it is in the slaughterer’s pens. It is not 
only shrinking in weight, but is also shrinking in flesh, making it 
less desirable to the buyer and causing it to sell at a lower price. 
It is always very essential for live stock to arrive at the different 
markets for the early morning market; when it arrives late in the 
day it always means a loss to the owner, for the reason that the 
late market is nearly always lower than the early market. 

Some time ago the railroads made a plea that they were en- 
titled to a little increase in their freight rates on the ground that 
everything else, including labor and all kinds of supplies which the 
railroads are obliged to buy, had advanced in price very materially, 
while rates had not been advanced. I am not a railroad rate man 
and do not feel competent to pass on this question. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission took the matter up, investigated it very 
carefully and asked the railroad companies to produce their books 
for examination. After a thorough investigation by that very 
fair and capable body of government officials, they refused to allow 
the railroads to raise their rates and I presume they felt justified 
in their action, but the live stock shipper and producer had better 
grant the railroads a little higher rate, provided they could be 
guaranteed more prompt and better service. 

I have had an idea that perhaps live stock rates should be 
based on a sliding schedule, one rate for first-class service and 
prompt delivery of live stock at the markets and a lower rate for 
delayed service. This may be only a dream of mine and possibly 
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is not feasible or practical, but the Lake Shore and Michigan South- 
ern Road, also the Pennsylvania Railroad contract to haul pas- 
sengers from Chicago to New York in eighteen hours, but they 
charge an extra fare for doing so. If their train is late they are 
penalized and have to refund to the passenger a certain percentage 
of the fare that is charged. They will also agree to haul you on 
a much slower train at a much lower fare. Why not to this extent 
put live stock on the same parity with individuals. If the railroads, 
by their delayed service, are trying to force the live stock men into 
conceding a higher rate of freight, I think they are pursuing a bad 
policy. As I have said before, they go out and solicit the live stock 
trade and send out educational trains costing them thousands of 
dollars, advocating the increase in the production of live stock. 
The damage claims to the big trunk line railroads must necessarily 
amount to a vast amount of money in the course of a year, and it 
has always seemed to me that this could be eliminated by better 
and more prompt delivery of live stock at the different markets. 

The shipping contract which the railroad obligates the shipper 
to sign is a jug-handled affair. A shipper is obligated to sign this 
contract, stipulating what the valuation of his live stock shall be 
regardless of whether they are worth ten dollars per head or one 
hundred and fifty dollars per head. The shipper is obliged to pay 
a certain rate of freight regardless of whether he gets first-class 
service or fourth-class service. 

The people created the railroads, gave them their license to do 
business and I think that now it is our province to dictate to them 
what their treatment of us shall be. We are paying the freight, 
and they should give us a service in comparison with the money 
that we are paying them, but in a large percentage of cases we are 
not getting what we pay for. If live stock rates are too low and 
the railroads can show us that they are too low, let us advocate 
that they be allowed to make a reasonable increase, but in doing 
so let us ask and require of the railroads that they give us first-class 
service on our live stock. There is no way of estimating the loss 
which occurs to the live stock industry all over the country on ac- 
count of the delay in the delivery of their stock to the markets. 
The loss in shrinkage, the arrival of stock on the late markets, the 
depreciation in prices, the bad condition of the live stock caused by 
the delay, costs the live stock industry of the country millions of 
dollars per year. You may ask me what my solution of the evil 
is and as I said before, while I am not a railroad man, but I would 
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advocate that they either put live stock rates on a sliding schedule, 
paying one rate for first-class service and a lower rate where stock 
is delayed and does not get the first-class service, or else we will 
have to appeal to Congress to pass a law compelling live stock trains 
to make a certain number of miles per hour from their starting 
point until they reach the market. 

With all the modern railroad facilities and improvements, I 
can see no reason why a train of live stock should not make fifteen 
to eighteen miles per hour. Still we have many trains arriving at 
the different markets that do not average half this speed. My 
opinion is that the tonnage evil of overloading the trains is largely 
the cause of it, and I think that an organization like yours could 
accomplish much if it would work in harmony with an organization 
like the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association of Iowa, with head- 
quarters at Des Moines, and The Military Tract Live Stock Ship- 
pers’ Association of Illinois, with headquarters at Monmouth, and 
other kindred organizations, take up these matters, call a joint 
meeting, send a committee from each one of your organizations, 
and perhaps appeal to the different live stock exchanges at all the 
different markets. I cannot help but feel that a convention of this 
kind might accomplish a great amount of good. 
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SOME WORK OF THE YEAR 1912. 


(Ashleigh P. Boles, Secretary.) 


The season of 1912 was, on the whole, a most profitable one to 
the fruit grower. Many orchards in the 
State, it is true, did not return a profitable 
yield; but they were in nearly every in- 
stance neglected orchards and not in the 
hands of growers who depended on them 
for a livelihood. 

In apple growing the necessity of 
spraying was most forcibly demonstrated. 
In South Missouri few unsprayed orchards 
bore any merchantable apples, and sprayed 
orchards bore a maximum yield. 

Nearly all districts adjacent to markets 

Ashleigh P. Boles. accessible to Missouri growers produced a 
maximum yield of apples, and in addition 

to this the western and northwestern growers shipped to these 
same markets several times as many apples as they had in any 
preceding year. It appears that these western growers did not 
consider local competition in placing their fruit, as they had de- 
pended in the past on the superior quality of their pack reaching 
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a class of buyers quite inaccessible to the eastern pack. This 
hypothesis was not well founded. In the spring of 1913 it is 
found that fancy western fruit is being sold to a lower class trade 
in direct competition to eastern barrel pack. Their higher class 
market has been flooded and the overflow into the lower class 
market has brought down the price to that of eastern grown fruit. 
This has helped to demoralize the market for Missouri grown 
storage fruit, and has so reacted on western growers as to char- 
acterize their position in the market as a disastrous failure. 

It would appear from the foregoing facts that production has 
exceeded the demand. This is not the case. Smaller cities and 
towns, upon whose supply the small apple buyer at picking time is 
largely dependent, have, except in few instances, not been glutted 
with apples, and the great farming population beyond the northern 
and southern limits of the habitat of the apple has not been sup- 
plied with one-half its maximum capacity for apples. These people 
are, in turn, dependent on the small town for their supply of fruit. 
The problem of placing the buyer, representing the small town 
market, in touch with the grower has been partially solved by the 
State Board of Horticulture, acting as a central agent in the dis- 
tribution of information obtained by writing to grower and buyer, 
and preparing a list from the information thus obtained. These 
lists are prepared in this way: The growers whose names are on 
file in the office of the board are written to in August requesting 
their report of the size and quality of their crop, and are asked to 
name all their neighbors who could be induced to send the same 
information. A list is prepared when all of these reports are in, 
and buyers when writing to the board are referred to them as 
growers in the market with fruit to sell. The list of buyers is 
compiled in a smilar manner, and their names furnished the growers 
upon application. This service in 1912 placed growers in touch 
with more than 300 buyers, and resulted in satisfactory sales in 
nearly every instance. If the best interests of the fruit growers 
of Missouri in the matter of marketing their fruit is served by 
the State Board of Horticulture, it is imperative that this service 
be extended so as to be accessible to all growers of the State and 
to all buyers. In order that such service be established, a census 
must be obtained that will place in the hands of the State Board 
of Horticulture a complete list of orchards and data showing their 
conditions and the varieties of trees. When the effort was made to 
obtain, the census by mail, it was found that (quoting from annual 
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report, Dr. W. L. Howard; 1911) “: . . Although... . we wrote 
to about eight thousand of these people at different times, and 
to many of them sent out a second and even a third letter . 
almost an even three thousand of these letters remained un- 
answered, and yet they were not returned to us, showing that they 
were taken from the office and read. We still have names of some- 
thing over six thousand persons with whom we are negotiating. 
Not only have over twenty-five per cent of the people who are 
known to own orchards shown themselves utterly indifferent to 
supplying information, but a surprisingly large number have 
written us flatly declining to tell us anything about their orchards.” 
This method of obtaining the census was abandoned after many 
months of futile endeavor to acquire effective data through cor- 
respondence. The State Board of Horticulture then secured an 
appropriation that would enable it to send out men to canvass the 
State, inspecting each individual orchard, taking careful notes as 
to the condition of the trees, the varieties of fruit, and the inten- 
tion of the owner as to the management of the orchard. This work 
was inaugurated in 1912 and enough work done to prove the 
effectiveness and general advisability of the method. 

This census may be ragarded as the most important work of 
the board to date. It will place on file in the office of the board 
information that will enable it to get in actual touch with practically 
all the fruit growers of the State. It will enable the board to com- 
pile reliable crop reports. The meaningless figures “50 per cent of 
the crop” can be supplemented by such practical data as amount of 
blossoming, character and extent of spraying, frost damage, so- 
called ‘“June-drop,” drouth damage, and the preharvest damage 
from wind, bitter rot, codling moth, ete. As these details will be 
secured directly from each grower from each district in the State, 
it can be readily seen that a correct crop report can be compiled and 
distributed at any time in the growing season. This will do away 
largely with the buyer stampeding the grower into selling at a 
low figure by gross exaggeration of the size of the crop. It will 
also help the buyer, in that it will enable him to buy at a reasonable 
marginal profit. He will not be forced to buy at an excessively low 
figure in order to avoid the possibility of failure occasioned by an 
overstocked market, thereby decreasing the market price. 

National associations have been unable, in the past, to give 
correct estimates of the Missouri crop, thus hampering the work 
of national distribution of crop reports. 
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The board will be placed in personal touch with the fruit 
growers of the State and will be better able to shape its policy of 
service in the work of disseminating instructive literature, con- 
ducting educational institutes, etc. 

The mailing list of the State Board of Horticulture at present 
has less than one-fifth of the names of the fruit growers of the 
State. And it is here to be noted that these growers must be in- 
formed as to the work of the State Board by the State Board itself 
before the fruit grower will take advantage of its service. As it 
is necessary for the State board to take the initiative in extending 
its services to the growers of the State, it will be seen that this 
complete and thorough orchard census, which will place the name 
of every fruit grower of the State on file in the State Board’s office, 
is essential to the most efficient application of the board’s service. 
Such has been the difficulty in getting fruit growers in touch with 
the State Board that less than one-half of the people who have 
asked that their names be placed on the mailing list are fruit 
growers. 

Some of the advantages available to the growers on this list 
follow: Advice as to crop condition, direct information as to 
whether or not the apple buyer’s price is too low, just what price 
to expect for their fruit, quality of course considered, instruction 
on spraying, cultivation, pruning, planting, frost prevention, har- 
vesting, marketing—every phase of fruit culture—instruction in 
bulletin form of the latest data, or personal advice from the men 
engaged in the work of the Missouri fruit experimental station. 

Built, as it is, at great expense it may be readily seen that any 
work that will increase the number of people to whom this service 
is accessible is of greatest importance. Add to this the gain in 
efficiency of the service, and some idea may be had of the im- 
portance of this orchard census. 

Circular letters were sent out in 1912 as follows: A monthly 
report of the condition of the growers’ fruit crop as obtained from 
these orchard owners, whose names are on the mailing list; a 
letter advertising the State Fair, and announcing the addition of 
$400 to duplicate the premiums offered by the State Fair Board; 
a letter announcing the fruit judging contest, in which scholarships 
of $50, $25, $20, $15 and $10 in a short course of the University 
of Missouri were offered to boys between the ages of 16 and 20 
years, who had not been employed in fruit experimental stations 
nor had attended agricultural colleges; a letter showing the average 
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price obtained for apples in 1911, also that the average price for 
sprayed fruit was 12.4 cents per bushel higher than for unsprayed 
fruit, and that the yield was two or three bushels larger on 
sprayed trees than on unsprayed trees. In the marketing season 
a circular, “Marketing the Apple Crop,” was sent out. This was 
followed by a circular letter telling the growers of the necessity 
of writing to buyers to ascertain market value of fruit, so that a 
fair price would be recognized when a sale was made. It was also 
urged that growers take the initiative in securing buyers, as the 
crop was unusually large. In addition to these special bulletins, 
there were sent out from this office approximately 4,470 letters, 
4,632 new bulletins, 9,146 old bulletins, 1,250 new reports, 642 old 
reports, and 5,028 letters written. 

These figures do not include the reports sent out by express 
to the general mailing list or handed out from the office, but only 
special requests received by mail. 


THE ECONOMICAL VALUE OF BIRDS IN HORTICULTURE. 


The State Board of Horticulture, in a series of newspaper 
articles and through interest aroused in meetings, endeavored to 
call attention to the necessity of fruit growers supporting the Mc- 
Lean bill, which provides Federal protection for migratory birds. 
The paper read by Mr. Pellett of Iowa before the growers at Co- 
lumbia during Farmers’ Week is a forceful one on this subject. 

“The Economical Value of Birds in Horticulture.” This quota- 
tion from “Fifty Common Birds of the Farm and Orchard,” United 
States Department of Agriculture, bulletin No. 513, may serve to 
introduce to us the importance of bird life on the farm—‘“and in- 
deed it is believed that without the aid of our feathered friends, 
successful agriculture would be impossible.” 

The estimated damage from insects and rodents is 10 per cent 
of the value of farm crops. We find that 5 per cent of the total 
of insect life is responsible for this damage, and that this 5 per 
cent has become destructive almost wholly because of the removal 
of their natural enemies and their natural food plants. 

This problem of the decrease in the number of birds and in- 
crease in the number of insects and rodents may be stated in this 
way: We find in nature an equation where one species, by virtue of 
its destructive power, prevents the overproduction of another, and it 
may be readily seen that man, in his advance towards civilization, 
has introduced an artificial factor that has unbalanced this equa- 
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tion. This factor comprehends the reduction of a number of one 
agent of destruction and of noninterference with another; the 
encroachment of intensive cultivation of forests and other areas 
used as breeding grounds, and the many other changes induced by 
man’s dominating influence in the animal kingdom. 

What is being done to offset this factor? The following paper 
by Mr. Pellett, delivered at the meeting of the State Horticultural 
Society during Farmers’ Week, 1913, at Columbia, Missouri, gives 
a clear exposition of this problem. 


FRIENDS AND FOES OF THE FRUIT GROWER. 


(Frank C. Pellett, Atlantic, Iowa. Photos, mostly from life, are by the author.) 


Scientists estimate that insects are responsible for an annual 
tax on agricultural products equal to 
ten per cent of the total production, 
including lumber. This means that 
all farm products, such as meat prod- 
ucts, dairy, fruit, grains, hay, cotton, 
vegetables and all the rest including 
lumber, as above stated, on an aver- 
age must pay a tribute to insects of 
at least ten per cent. What is lack- 
ing in one is made up in another. 
For instance, fruits of all kinds are 
especially liable to injury from in- 
sects and the damage to them is 
much above the average. 
Notwithstanding this heavy tax, 
it is said that less than five per cent 
of insects are injurious. Ninety-five 
per cent are either harmless or really beneficial. Again it is said 
that the five per cent that levy the ten per cent tax on agriculture 
have become injurious from two causes: the destruction of their 
natural enemies or the removal of their food plants. The causes 
that have led to this great tax on farm products are still in opera- 
tion, and unless checked, will in time lead to much heavier de- 
mands. It is estimated by some authorities that seventy-five per 
cent of our bird life has been destroyed. This is at best a guess, 
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but every observer knows that song birds are becoming less nu- 
merous every year and that destructive insects are becoming more 
numerous. 

But insects are not alone in levying a tax on agriculture. Such 
rodents as rats, mice and gophers also exact a tribute, and although 
the total is not as large as is exacted by our insect enemies, it 
amounts, on the whole, to millions of dollars every year. These 
also increase and become troublesome as a direct result of the 
destruction of their natural enemies. To begin with, the various 
species of animal life were well balanced and one species prevented 
the overproduction of another. When man interfered and re- 
moved one, those which had furnished it with food immediately be- 
came more numerous and in many cases have caused untold injury. 
The introduction of any old world animal, bird or insect is likely 
to be attended with serious consequences because their natural 
enemies are seldom brought also. 

Birds play an important part in reducing the number of weed 
seeds as well as noxious insects, and such animal pests as mice, 
rats, moles, ete. The part played by certain small animals, such as 
weasels and skunks, is also worthy of some attention. As a 
naturalist, the writer has occupied much time in the study of 
economic aspects of animal and bird life. Hawks have been 
watched for weeks to ascertain on what they were feeding; skunks 
and weasels have been encouraged to live about the place that they 
might be observed also. Some of these observations are recorded 
in this paper. 

Most insects pass through four different stages during life. 
The first stage is that of the egg, the second stage the larvae or 
worm stage. It is in this stage that most of the growth is made. 
The little larvae is very minute when first hatched, but grows 
very rapidly and moults or sheds its skin frequently until it com- 
pletes its growth. A remarkable change now takes place. The 
insect becomes quiet and becomes encased, as a rule, in a sort of 
casket. No food is taken and it is helpless to move about. This 
third stage is called the pupa. Many of the moths pass this stage 
within a silken cocoon, and later emerge as mature insects. 

There are exceptions to this four stage life history, however. 
Moths, butterflies, bees, beetles and many others pass through the 
four stages which are known as the complete metamorphosis. 
Grasshoppers, crickets and cockroaches hatch from the eggs in 
the same form as the adults, and are known as nymphs. They con- 
tinue to moult frequently until they complete their growth, but at 
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no time differ much in appearance from the mature insects. The 
dragon flies have only three stages, the second or larval stage being 
spent in the water. When the growth is completed, the youngster 
crawls up the stem of some convenient plant and simply unbuttons 
his coat in the back, so to speak, and crawls out of the old nymph- 
skin with a marvelous pair of wings. 

The minute plant lice or aphides are strangest of all in their 
life histories. The first generation to appear in spring hatch from 
eggs and all are females. These give birth to living young. Sev- 
eral successive generations of living young are thus produced until 
late in the season, when males also appear and eggs are laid from 
which shall appear the generation of the coming year. 


STAGE OF INJURY. 


Most insects are injurious in the larval stage. Cutworms, 
which are very injurious as caterpillars, are harmless as moths. 
There are exceptions to this rule, of course. Mosquitoes are 
troublesome only as adults. Few insects are injurious in more 
than one stage. A very few are beneficial in one stage and in- 
jurious in another. An example of this class may be mentioned, 
the blister beetles. In the larval stage they are beneficial by de- 
stroying eggs of other insects, such as the grasshoppers. In the 
adult stage they sometimes become so abundant as to be injurious 
to crops, notably potatoes and alfalfa. 

Birds play an important 
part in destroying many harm- 
ful insects, especially in the 
larval stage, although they also 
take many of the adults. 


THE SEED EATERS, 


The boy who has to pull weeds 
from the garden when he would 
like to go fishing, should be the 
last to persecute the sober-col- 
ored little field sparrows which 
live almost wholly on weed 
seeds. There are several dif- 
ferent kinds of native American 
Fig. 1. Tomato can for Bluebirds and sparrows that thus render in- 

eae valuable services. They should 
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not be confused with the English sparrow. The English sparrow 
was first introduced into this country from Europe and has since 
spread nearly all over the country. This bird has some redeem- 
ing qualities, for it does destroy a few grasshoppers and other in- 
sects and eat some weed seed. On the whole, however, it is a seri- 
ous pest and should be destroyed. Its food for the most part con- 
sists of grain. The most serious charge against it is the fact that 
it unmercifully persecutes our native birds, especially wrens and 
bluebirds. It will repeatedly destroy their eggs or young and drive 
them from their nests, unless they be protected. The English 
sparrow also frequently destroys the eggs and young of robins, 
and other birds nesting about the yard or orchard, and has been 
an important factor in reducing the number of native birds to the 
present low mark. The English sparrow should be driven from 
the premises and the native birds encouraged. Bluebirds had been 
entirely driven from our neighborhood for several years, when we 
began to put up tomato cans especially for them to nest in. The 
sparrows we destroyed, and the bluebirds shortly returned to their 
old haunts. Two families were reared in one of these cans the 
same year. We have several of them with a hole just the right 
size for the bluebird, placed in suitable situations. Figure 1. Those 
on top of the fence posts about the barn lot seem to be favorites. 
Wrens also have been pleased with these cans and we have thus 
increased the number of wrens considerably. Some seasons we 
have perhaps a dozen families of them, since the English sparrows 
have been driven out. 

The native American sparrows have no such bad habits. They 
live on good terms with their neighbors and in their habits are 
above reproach. In summer the field sparrow, song sparrow, and 
lark sparrow are among the best known. In winter the tree spar- 
row and junco, sometimes called snowbird, may be seen in large 
numbers scratching among the weeds in the fence rows for seeds. 
The white-throated sparrow and white-crowned sparrow, and some 


others are seen only during the spring and fall migration. All are 
beneficial. 


THE BLUE JAY. 


This is one of the few native birds with questionable habits. 
After studying them very carefully, I have reached the conclusion 
that, excepting an occasional individual, the blue jay should be 
protected. I once knew one that visited a hen’s nest every day 
to eat the egg. I also knew of one case where a blue jay killed a 
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very young chicken. Such incidents I believe to be rare. More 
frequently they form the habit of pilfering other birds’ nests, but 
I very much doubt whether such habits are nearly as common as 
they are believed to be. Few persons realize that it is possible for 
a bird or animal to form bad habits as readily as for a boy or man 
to do so. In my opinion such habits are acquired and, of course, 
frequently learned from one another. When a jay takes to robbing 
nests and our attention is attracted to the incident, it makes a 
strong impression upon our minds. Seldom, however, do we take 
the necessary time to carefully watch other birds of the same 
species and give them an opportunity to prove their innocence of 
the same crime. While I have known jays to pilfer as above 
stated, I have also known them to live on perfectly good terms 
with other birds, nesting in the same grove and even in the same 
tree. It is one of the very few birds fond of the hairy caterpillars, 
such as the tent caterpillar. 


THE CROW. 


The crow is another much abused bird. Being very intelligent, 
it learns bad habits all the more easily. They are charged with all 
kinds of bad habits, from eating eggs and young chickens to pull- 
ing up corn. Personally, I have had them eat my turkey eggs from 
pure-bred stock, when each egg was worth twenty-five cents. I 
have also had them take the young chickens. I have given special 
study to this bird for a number of years and feel very certain that 
such habits are not very general among them. In one instance 
crows were very numerous about our premises and about our 
neighbors also. We suffered great annoyance from the constant 
loss of young chickens by an old black rascal who conferred similar 
attention to our neighbors. One day he was killed in the act, and 
thereafter, although the rest of the flock continued to come about 
as freely as before, they gave us no further trouble. I was thus 
satisfied that the one crow was the only one in the flock that killed 
young chickens. 

A similar instance came to my attention not long since, of a 
man who lived in a neighborhood where crows, though abundant, 
were never troublesome. One spring he had a lot of incubator 
chickens, and losing a number instead of burying them, as he should 
have done, he threw them out where the crows could readily get 
them. He thus taught the crows the habit of eating the young 
chickens, and was soon troubled so badly that he had great difficulty 
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in raising chickens. In this case the trouble was brought about by 
his own carelessness. 

Crows are very fond of June beetles and white grubs, also of 
young field mice, and crows following the plow in the field are a 
familiar sight to everyone. 

Those who have investigated the matter, make the claim that 
a considerable part of the sprouting grain pulled up has been 
found to be kernels on which worms were feeding, the crows ap- 
parently being as much in search of the worms as of the grain. 

From my own observation I would advise the destruction of an 
individual which was known to have formed pilfering habits, but to 
protect the species as a whole. In some localities where crows 
have been greatly reduced in numbers, field mice have become so 
abundant as greatly to injure the crops. As before stated, the 
destruction of any one species of animal life results in the cor- 
responding increase of some other, usually more injurious than 
the first. 


THE COOPER HAWK. 


(For detailed account of observation, see Forest and Stream, October 14, 1911.) 


Having spent weeks of time in shadowing families of hawks, 
I feel very sure of my ground in 
discussing them. The Cooper hawk, 
figure 2, feeds almost entirely on 
poultry and birds according to my 
observation. It is very shy and 
difficult to kill. During the weeks 
of my observation, the only small 
animals known to be eaten were a 
few prairie squirrels about the 
time the grain and meadows were 
cut, when they became an especial- 
ly easy prey. A pair of these birds 
are a serious menace to the poultry 
of any neighborhood. 


THE SHARPSHIN HAWK. 


The Sharpshin is very much 
like the Cooper hawk in appear- 
ance but of much smaller size. Its food habits are very similar, 
birds and young poultry composing the greater part of its food. 


Fig. 2. The Cooper Hawk. 
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THE SPARROW HAWK. 


This little hawk is the smallest of our birds of prey. It is of 
a trusting nature and easily approached. As a result it very fre- 
quently falls before the hunter’s gun. A pair of them reared their 
family in our front yard where we had an especially good opportu- 
nity to observe them. The hens with small chickens moved about 
freely, but the hawks caught their prey from the neighboring fields. 
Grasshoppers and crickets composed a large part of the food. A 
considerable number of mice and an occasional striped ground 
squirrel was also taken. A few small birds were caught during 
the summer, but most of them were English sparrows. On the 
whole this is a very valuable little bird and should be protected. 


THE RED-TAILED HAWK. 
(For detailed account of observation, see Forest and Stream, June 18, 1910.) 


This big fellow goes commonly by the name of chicken hawk, 
although he is suffering for the 
sins of the Cooper hawk. From 
March to June the family of Red- 
tailed hawks under observation 
were only known to have two small 
chickens. On the other hand they 
had as high as three pocket go- 
phers, two field mice and a prairie 
gray squirrel in one day. I esti- 
mated that this pair of birds were 
worth at least fifty dollars to the 
community in destroying such 
pests as gophers, mice, rats, moles, 
ground squirrels, etc., based on 
the fact that the county was at 
that time paying a bounty of ten 
cents per head for the destruction 
of gophers. 


Red-tailed Hawk. 


THE SCREECH OWL. 
(See Nature and Culture, October, 1912.) 

For years screech owls have lived about our buildings and we 
have become well acquainted. One became so tame that he would 
permit me to come very close to him as he sat in the barn window 
or on the fence at nightfall. The food of these little birds consists, 
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for the greater part, of mice and insects. I have never caught them 
in any mischief. The owls catch their prey at night when the 
poultry is on the roost and when rabbits, mice and insects are 
active. If the poultry is properly housed, there is no excuse for 
anyone to complain 
of trouble from even 
the big horned owl, 
the only one against 
which any complaint 
can properly ' be 
lodged. All the other 
species should be 
protected. The 
screech owl is a sur- 
prisingly good mous- 
er, and I had rather 
have a pair of them 
in my barn than 
half a dozen cats. 

With very few 
exceptions the birds 
of prey are friends 
of the farmer and 
should be protected. Boys should early learn to distinguish the 
Sharpshin and Cooper hawks, the two species which are re- 
sponsible for most of the prejudices against the whole family of 
hawks and owls, from the other species which are beneficial. Much 
educational work is needed along this line. 


The Screech Owl. 


THE SONG BIRD. 


We come now to a class of birds better known and, with few 
exceptions, loved and protected by the fruit grower. The writer 
has a wide acquaintance among fruit growers of several states, and 
does not now recall a wide-awake, well-informed individual among 
them who is not a friend of the birds. The man is shortsighted, 
indeed, who will permit the destruction of such birds as robins, 
catbirds, thrushes, etc., because they take a few cherries or berries. 
Such a man must forget that he has to pay the hired man besides 
boarding him. There is no longer any question but that all three 
of the birds named above are of far more value than injury, and 
every possible means should be used to encourage them to nest, 
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about the orchard. I have seen catbirds carrying away berries 
from my garden, and by watching them soon, observed that they 
were also taking cabbage worms to feed the young in the nest near- 
by. Since the Russian mulberries, planted for their benefit, came 
into bearing, they have taken but few berries. (See Nature and 
Culture, October, 1912. Pro. Ia. Acad. Sci., 1912.) 


THE CUCKOO. 


There are two species of cuckoos common about our orchards, 
the yellow-billed and black-billed cuckoos. They are commonly 
called raincrows and are rather shy in their habits. The one shown 
in the picture on the boy’s hand did not seem to be in. good health. 
While I have found it possible to cultivate intimate friendship with 
many birds, never so far have I been able to gain the confidence of a 


The Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 


yellow-billed cuckoo, excepting the one shown in the photo. These 
birds are fond of hairy caterpillars, and assist the blue jay in 
ridding the orchard of such pests. One specimen is reported from 
Washington as having eaten 217 fall web worms at one meal. An- 
other had eaten 250 tent caterpillars. It is a well-known fact that 
these birds live very largely on caterpillars, such as cankerworms 
and others injurious in the orchard. The two species of cuckoos 
are very similar in appearance. 


THE WOODPECKERS. 


There are four species of woodpeckers common in Missouri. 
Others are occasionally seen, but aside from the four, none are 
numerous enough to be of much economic importance. The downy 
woodpecker and hairy woodpecker are both small in size and black 
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and white in color. They are sometimes confused with the sap- 
sucker. The sapsucker, however, can be identified by his yellow 
belly, which the others lack. The hairy and downy woodpeckers 
are both beneficial species, destroying large numbers of plant lice, 
ants and borers. The woodpecker’s bill is well adapted to digging 
out the borers and the barbed tongue enables them to pull them 
from the holes, once they are exposed. These little woodpeckers 
also eat a large number of caterpillars, as well as insect eggs in 
winter. 


THE FLICKER. 


The flicker, also known as the yellow-hammer or golden-winged 
woodpecker, is a common bird about the farms, especially those 
situated in or near timber. These birds are valuable to the fruit 
man, not only because they are destructive to borers, but they also 

eat ants literally by thousands. 

= They occasionally do considerable 

injury to telephone poles, the 
buzzing of the wires seeming to 
give the impression that borers 
are at work within the pole. 
These birds, in common with the 
others of the woodpecker family, 
supply no nesting material. 
They are content to excavate a 
deep cavity in some decaying 
tree trunk and place their eggs 
on the chips left in the bottom 
of the hole. It is often desir- 
able to attract them to localities 
where no suitable nesting sites 
are available. The writer has 
given much attention to attract- 
ing such birds, and after several 
unsuccessful experiments a plan 
was hit upon which entirely meets their needs. From ordinary 
rough lumber a box was made about six inches square and two feet 
deep, very much resembling a box rabbit trap. The top and 
bottom are closed and a suitable entrance hole made near the top. 
About six or eight inches of ground cork, such as may be obtained — 
at any fruit store, is placed in the bottom of the box to supply the 
place of a nest. The picture shows the result. Flickers have used 


The Flicker at nest box. 
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these boxes on our grounds for three successive years past and 
reared their families therein. Red-headed woodpeckers and spar- 
row hawks, neither of which supplies any nesting material, have 
also utilized these boxes with apparent satisfaction. Sometimes 
the red-heads and flickers contest very vigorously for the pos- 
session of these desirable nesting places. In order to please the 
birds, we find it necessary to place them on top of a pole about 
twelve to fifteen feet from the ground and in the edge of the 
grove, or nail them to the side of a tree well up toward the top 
of the main body. Boxes half way up a tree, or on poles far from 
other trees, do not seem to suit them. 


THE ORIOLES. 


The orioles with their bright colors and high hanging nests 
are very attractive birds about a homestead. They destroy large 
numbers of injurious caterpillars and other insects. On one oc- 
casion I knew a pair of Baltimore orioles, together with wrens and 
golden warblers, to rid a plum tree of plant lice after it was so 
badly infested that it was apparently doomed. 


THE MOURNING DOVE. 


The mourning dove cr turtledove is being very rapidly reduced 
in numbers and if the present rate of decrease continues, will 
shortly follow the passenger pigeon to oblivion. While it does not 
eat insects, its habits are absolutely above reproach and it renders 
much service in destroying weed seeds. It is unfortunate that in 
some sections it is regarded as a game bird; this fact, together with 
the slow rate of increase, renders it exceedingly liable to extermina- 
tion. j 


THE GAME BIRD. 


The prairie hen is now so seldom met with in Missouri that 
no hope is entertained that it will become re-established unless it 
can be domesticated. While in days gone by this bird played an 
important part in reducing the numbers of grasshoppers and other 
insects, as well as weed seed, it can no longer be said to be of any 
economic importance because of the small number still found within 
the State. 

It is exceedingly unfortunate that the bobwhite or quail, 
figure 8, should ever have been considered a game bird. It is of 
a confiding nature, and where not persecuted will soon come about 
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the barn lot and feed with the poultry. A short time since a flock 
of these birds frequented our garden and lawn. The call of “bob- 
white”? would greet us at the break of day, and the birds would 
whistle from the garden 
: fence or the top of the 
| hencoop at all hours of 
| | the day. We came to 
feel a great affection 
for the busy little fel- 
lows, so that it was a 
great personal loss 
when they fell before 
some hunter’s gun or 
met some other’ un- 
timely end and returned 
no more. These semi- 
domesticated quail have 
little chance of escape 
from the gunner, as 
they have learned to 
trust mankind and have lost the sense of fear. 

A quail will eat from 500 to 1,000 weed seed in the course of 
a few hours. It is difficult to estimate what a service a flock of the 
useful little friends will perform during a summer on the ordinary 
farm. Besides weed seeds, they are known to eat Colorado potato 
beetles, striped squash beetles, boll weevils, chinch bugs, grass- 
hoppers, cutworms and many other injurious insects. A pair of 
quail are worth at least five dollars to a farmer as destroyers of 
insects and weed seeds. The dead bodies are worth perhaps fifty 
or seventy-five cents for food. Personally I had as soon a gunner 
would shoot my poultry as to shoot quail on my premises. 

The number of these birds has been decreasing very rapidly 
of late, especially within the past two years. Unless landowners 
take the matter in hand and prohibit shooting on their premises, 
we can look for no other end than the ultimate extermination of 
the bobwhite, which is one of the finest birds still fairly plentiful 
in most sections of the middle west. It is hard to understand why 
farmers, who would resent any attack on their poultry yards, will 
permit strangers to kill the last quail on the place and to shoot 
every other wild bird as well. Too many buy guns, also, for their 
own boys to aid in the destruction. 


Fig. 8 Bobwhite. 
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THE POCKET GOPHER. 


In Northwestern Missouri the pocket gopher is especially 
abundant, while in some sections of the State it is entirely absent. 
It is especially annoying in hayfields, where the piles of earth 
thrown, up seriously interfere with the mowing machinery. They 
also do serious injury in the orchard by cutting off the roots of 
trees, and sometimes a good many trees are killed in this manner. 
They may be easily trapped by setting a steel trap in the forks of 
their runways, or by dropping poisoned potatoes into the hole. I 
have found that, in addition to the red-tailed hawks before men- 
tioned, weasels and the little spotted skunks, commonly called 
civets, are very destructive to these animals. In Iowa the bounty 
system has been in force for some time. Although I have noticed 
accounts of as high as three hundred dollars being paid out by a 
single county in ten days, the bounty does not seem to be an 
effective method of ridding the country of gophers. Where they 
become so abundant as to make it necessary, the landowner will 
begin a campaign that will be effective for a short time and then 
relax his vigilance. From careful consideration of the subject, if 
have reached the conclusion that a permanent bounty is a useless 
drain on the public treasury. It may be advisable to offer a liberal 
bounty for a short period of time, but when a permanent bounty is 
in, effect, the rate is always so low that few find it profitable to 
hunt or trap the animals for the bounty alone. Those who will 
kill them anyway, get a little easy money from the public treasury 
without rendering any equivalent. In the case of the gopher, the 
encouragement of their natural enemies will be much more effective, 
and the poultry destroyed by the hawks, skunks and weasels all 
put together will not amount to anywhere near the amount now 
paid out in bounties. 

Bull snakes are also said to be effective destroyers of both 
pocket gophers and field mice. 


FIELD MICE OR MOLES. 


The bobtailed field mice or meadow mice are a source of serious 
injury to the orchardist. David E. Lantz, in a bulletin issued by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, makes the state- 
ment that the aggregate loss to the farmers of this country from 
this source averages not less than three million dollars annually, 
and in some seasons is much greater. In parts of the Old World 
they have become so abundant as to seriously cripple the agricul- 
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ture of many sections, and in restricted areas of our own country 
similar conditions are occasionally reported. From the above- 
mentioned bulletin I quote as follows: 


In summer the principal food of these mice is green vegetables and unripe seeds 
of grain and grasses. As the season advances, ripe grain and seeds take the place of 
the immature; and in winter bulbous and other roots are in part substituted for stems 
and leaves. When convenient, and green vegetation is lacking, the bark of shrubs and 
trees becomes a staple food. It is mainly in winter that apple orchards and young 
forest trees suffer from attacks of mice. It is generally supposed that such attacks 
are due to the absence of ordinary food; but this is not always the case, for depreda- 
tions often occur during mild, open winters when food abounds. Instances also of 
summer girdling of trees are well attested. 

The common meadow mouse of the United States is one of the most prolific of 
our species. Estimating the normal increase at six young, with four litters in a season, 
and assuming that there were no checks upon the increase, the results would be 
appalling. A single pair and their progeny in five seasons would amount to nearly 
1,000,000 individuals. 


This little rascal is responsible for much of the mischief that 
is charged to the blind mole. The field mouse often lives in the 
runways made by the mole and carries in grains, etc., that lead to 
a false impression concerning the mole. 

The bulletin above quoted strongly advocates the encourage- 
ment of hawks, owls, weasels, skunks, etc., for the purpose of 
keeping these pests in check. The time will shortly come when 
we will find it cheaper to protect poultry from injury by vermin- 
proof pens, than to fight such pests as field mice and gophers, as 
a result of our wholesale destruction of their natural enemies. It 
is possible to save young fruit trees from injury by properly pre- 
pared wrappers forced well into the ground. Old trees too large 
for wrappers, however, frequently are girdled by field mice. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM GOVERNMENT BULLETIN ON BIRDS. 


The following, from “Fifty Common Birds of Farm and 
Orchard,” Farmer’s Bulletin No. 513, prepared by the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, Henry W. Henshaw, Chief United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, offers some practical information on bird 
protection: 

“A knowledge of his bird friends and enemies is important to 
the farmer and orchardist in order that he may protect the kinds 
that earn protection by their services, and may drive away or 
destroy the others. At the present time, many kinds of useful 
birds need direct intervention in their behalf as never before. The 
number of insect pests, on the other hand, is all the time increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds through importations from abroad and by 
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migration from adjoining territories. Every effort, therefore, 
should be made to augment the number of our useful birds by pro- 
tecting them from their enemies, by providing nesting facilities, 
and by furnishing them food in times of stress, especially in 
winter. 

“Important in this connection is the planting near the house 
and even in out-of-the-way places on the farm of various berry- 
bearing shrubs, many of which are ornamental, which will supply 
food when snow is on the ground. Other species which are not 
berry eaters, like the woodpeckers, nuthatches, creepers and chick- 
adees, can be made winter residents of many farms, even, in the 
north, by putting out at convenient places a supply of suet, of which 
they and many other birds are very fond, even in summer. Hedges 
and thickets about the farm are important to furnish nesting sites 
and shelter both from the elements and the numerous enemies 
of birds. 

“Few are aware of the difficulty often experienced by birds in 
obtaining water for drinking and bathing, and a constant supply of 
water near the farmhouse will materially aid in attracting birds 
to the neighborhood and in keeping them there, at least till the time 
of migration. Shallow trays of wood or metal admirably serve 
the purpose, especially as birds delight to bathe in them. 

“Considerable success has been met with in Germany and else- 
where in Europe by supplying artificial nest boxes for birds, and 
the same method of increasing the number of birds and attracting 
them to farms and orchards where their services are most needed 
should be extensively employed in this country. The experiment 
can the more easily be tried since several firms in the United States 
are now prepared to make and deliver boxes specially designed for 
martins, swallows, bluebirds, wrens woodpeckers and other species. 
The average farmer’s boy, however, if provided with a few tools, 
is quite equal to the task of making acceptable boxes for the com- 
moner species, which are far from fastidious as to the appearance 
of the box intended for their occupancy. 

“One of the worst foes of our native birds is the house cat, 
and probably none of our native wild animals destroy as many 
birds on the farm, particularly fledglings, as cats. The household 
cat is by no means blameless in this respect, for the bird-hunting 
instinct is strong even in the best-fed tabby; but much of the loss 
of our feathered life is attributed to the half-starved stray, which 
in summer is as much at home in the groves and fields as the birds 
themselves. Forced to forage for their own livelihood, these ani- 
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mals, which are almost as wild as their ancestral wildcat, inflict an 
appalling loss on our feathered allies and even on the smaller game 
birds like the woodcock and bobwhite. If cats are to find place in 
the farmer’s household, every effort should be made by carefully 
watching and feeding them to insure the safety of the birds. The 
cat without a home should be mercifully put out of the way.” 


COMMON ORCHARD TROUBLES, SPRAY MIXTURES AND 
SPRAY CALENDAR. 


(From Missouri Fruit Experiment Station Bulletin No. 23, by F. W. Faurot, Mountain 
Grove, Mo.) 

On account of the varying susceptibility of different varieties 
to different diseases and the varying importance of given troubles 
in different localities together with the varying influence of dif- 
ferent seasons on the occurrence of any or all diseases, it is difficult 


MAPS hs. 


Apple tree, one side sprayed, the other side not sprayed. Notice difference in fruit 
and foliage. 

to recommend definite methods of treatment precisely applicable 

to all orchards in all localities. It is only possible to suggest those 

measures of treatment most likely to succeed under certain condi- 

tions. Definite recommendations can be made, however, for any 

particular disease or pest, should it occur. 

Timeliness and thoroughness are the essentials of succesful 
and profitable spraying. It is only by the industrious application 
of these principles that a satisfactory amount of clean fruit can 
be matured. What is most needed to raise the standard of effi- 
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ciency of spraying in Missouri is more spraying machines, more 
dilute spray mixtures and more of them, and more time spent with 
each tree. The difference in efficiency between careful and timely 
work and careless and indifferent work, or no work at all, in spray- 


‘ re: i ef Ns ee 
Fruit on an unsprayed apple tree. 


ing is indicated by the difference in the market value of cider 
stock and high-grade packing stock. 


APPARATUS. 


The spraying equipment should be consistent with the size of 
the orchard and whether it consists of a hand pump or a power 
machine, all working parts that come in contact with the spray 
mixture, such as the pump plunger, pump packing, pump valves 
and cut-offs should be kept clean and occasionally oiled to prevent 
corroding from the liquid and thus interfering with their operation. 
Leaks should not be tolerated 
in any part of the equipment. If 
a power machine is used _ it 
should be supplied with two sets 
of nozzles; one set’ of the 
Bordeaux type, the other set of 
the disc type. Bordeaux noz- 
zles, which make a coarse spray, 
are of value chiefly in making 
the first spraying for codling 


Dise nozzle, Bordeaux nozzle, nozzle angle. 
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moth. The disc nozzles, which make a fine mist, should be used 
for all other spraying if conditions permit. A great many experi- 
ment station men and horticulturists advise against the use of 
Bordeaux nozzles on the ground that more mixture is used and 
that as even a distribution of the mixture over the surface is not 
obtained; but under Missouri conditions, leaving the matter of 
filling the calyx cavaties of the young fruits entirely out of the 
question, there are many days during the spring that reasonably 
good work may be done with Bordeaux nozzles when it is practically 
impossible to work at all with nozzles which make a fine mist spray. 
The greater range and penetration of Bordeaux nozzles also make 
it possible for men working from a tower to more effectually spray 
the inner portion of large trees which can not be conveniently 
reached by nozzles making a fine spray, except under conditions of 
still atmosphere. 

For spraying trees that are too 
tall for the tops to be conveniently 
sprayed from the ground, the outfit, 
whether power machine or hand pump, 
should be provided with a tower suf- 
ficiently high to enable the nozzleman 
to direct the spray downward into the 
blossoms or over the trees. The work 
on large trees will not only be more 
thorough but also will be much more 
easily done. 


Pink just showing. 


BLOSSOMS SHOWING TIME TO SPRAY. 


The most opportune time to 
make the first spraying for apple 
scab is just as the pink is beginning 
to show in the bloom. The orchardist 
who has several days spraying to 
do, however, can not wait until that 
time and should begin as soon as the 
cluster buds are separating in order 
to finish before the blossoms open. 

The second spraying for apple 
scab is made with the first spraying 
for codling moth and should be 
made just after the petals have 
fallen. 


Petals just down. 
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COST OF SPRAYING. 


It is rather difficult to estimate the exact cost of spraying for 
different orchards or for different individuals, owing to the vari- 
able size of trees and amount of mixture per tree that might be 
used by different persons. For combined sprays there is not a 
great deal of difference in the cost of Bordeaux mixture and lime- 
sulphur. The latter is perhaps slightly cheaper. Estimating 
concentrated lime- sulphur worth sixteen cents per gallon and 
arsenate of lead worth eight cents per pound, the material used in 
one hundred gallons of spray mixture ready to apply to the trees 
would cost eighty cents, a trifle over three- fourths of a cents per 
gallon. For the average twelve or thirteen-year-old tree at least 
ten gallons of mixture per tree will be required in making the first 
spraying for codling moth if the work is thoroughly done. For 
other sprayings five to seven gallons per tree may be sufficient. 

Labor usually amounts to about one-third to one- half as much 
as the cost of material, provided the machinery works well. Esti- 
mating team and driver at three dollars per day and two nozzlemen 
at a dollar and a half per day each, the cost of labor would be six 
dollars per day. With such a force and a good machine there is no 
reason why eighteen hundred to two thousand gallons of mixture 
should not be sprayed out each day, provided the water supply is 
reasonably convenient. If three nozzlemen are used and the mix- 
ture is delivered to the machine by means of a supply tank, three 
thousand to thirty-five hundred gallons 
may be sprayed out in a day. This would 
bring the cost of a season’s spraying of 
five applications at about thirty-five cents 
per tree, or an average of seven cents per 
tree for application. As spraying is 
usually done, however, the cost for the 
season is much less than this estimate. 
For eighteen to twenty-year-old-trees 
the cost per tree for the season should be 
about one-third to one-half more than 
for twelve-year-old trees. If only three 
applications are msde the cost would be about one-third less than 
for five applications. 


Petals down. Stamens dry. 
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APPLE SCAB. 


Seab is without question the most common and sometimes one 
of the most destructive diseases affecting the fruit of Missouri 
apple orchards. Fortunately it is only an occasional season that 
serious general outbreaks occur. There are some orchards and 
some localities, however, in which it appears almost regularly. 
Some varieties, such as Arkansas Black, Winesap, Mammoth Black 
Twig, Little Romanite, Mink- 
ler and White Winter Pear- 
main are especially susceptible 
to the disease and will invari- 
ably need to be sprayed for 
it. While no variety is entirely 
immune, yet under ordinary 
seasonal conditions splendid 
crops of such varieties as York, 
Grimes and Jonathan have 
been matured with a reason- 
able degree of regularity in the 
southern part of the State 
with little or no protection 
against scab. In the north 
part of the State, Jonathan in 
old orchards appears to be more susceptible to the disease and some 
seasons scabs severely. The disease appears early in the spring 
at the time the flower clusters and first leaves are coming out. Wet, 
cool weather is most favorable for its development. It occurs on 
both the foliage and the young fruit. Under favorable weather 
conditions the infection may be so severe that the formation of 
fruit buds for the following season’s crop will be seriously inter- 
fered with. The fungus carries over the winter, to a considerable 
extent at least, on the fallen foliage. The following spring, at 
about the time growth activities begin, enormous numbers of 
spores are produced which are distributed by various agencies to 
the new growth. During seasons of severe infection the trouble 
is very difficult to control because the conditions which are most 
favorable to the development of scab are the very conditions under 
which it is most difficult to do effective spraying. The matter of 
a few days in making the first application has much to do with its 
efficiency. Scab may be prevented by using either lime-sulphur 
solution or Bordeaux mixture. In cases of moderate infection 


Apple scab. 
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two thorough applications of the fungicide, one as the cluster buds 
separate and one after the petals fall will suffice, but in cases of 
severe infection three or four applications may be necessary. The 
third application should be made about a week after the second, 
and the fourth about three or four weeks after the blossoms fall. 


APPLE BLOTCH. 


Apple blotch is a disease which in some respects resembles 
scab and is many times confused with it by growers. The severity 
of the occurrence, the same as apple scab, depends very much upon 
weather conditions. It appears, however, a little later in the sea- 
son; its infection usually beginning to appear about the time the 
scab infections discontinue. Some years infections begin early in 
the season, about bloom- 
ing time or shortly after. 
Other years they ap- 
parently do not begin 
until several weeks after 
the blooming time. Ordi- 
narily, however, they 
begin about three or 
four weeks after bloom- 
ing. In some localities 
and on some _ varieties 
this disease has proven 
extremely destructive to 
the ‘crop. . Mis sour 
Pippin, Rhode Island 
Greening, Mann, Smith 
Cider, Ben Davis, Gano and Huntsman are the varieties which in 
South Missouri appear to be most susceptible to this disease. Prob- 
ably no varieties are immune to it, although York, Grimes and 
Jonathan are among those least affected by it. It occurs on the 
foliage and on the twigs, particularly water sprouts, as well as on 
the fruit and occasionally does serious injury to the tree as well 
as destroying the crop. 

The disease is very characteristic and after it has once been 
pointed out should be easily recognized. It begins as small, brown, 
slightly raised spots on the skin of the apple, spreading to large, 
irregular blotches with jagged edges, which may cover the entire 
surface, causing deep cracks and finally mummifying the fruit. 


Apple blotch (Phyllosticta). 
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It is somewhat more difficult to suggest a satisfactory treat- 
ment for apple blotch than for apple scab, owing to the fact that 
as yet lime-sulphur solution has not proven to be a satisfactory 
preventive. Bordeaux mixture will very effectually control the 
blotch, but its use involves the liability of injury to the fruit. 


BITTER ROT. 


This is perhaps the most sporadic disease that has ever in- 
vaded the apple orchards of Missouri. Occasionally the entire 
crop of an orchard is destroyed in the course of a very few days. 
Its ravages are confined largely to the more southern counties of 
the State. It is rarely observed as far north as the counties border- 
ing on the Missouri river. Fortunately serious outbreaks occur 
only occasionally and then 
usually only on certain 
varieties and in certain 
localities. There has 
been perhaps but one or 
two really serious general 
outbreaks of this trouble 
during the history of com- 
mercial apple growing in 
Missouri. The disease 
occurs on the fruit, also 
on the twigs, in the form 
of small  cankers. It 
passes the winter either 
in the mummied fruit or 
in the small cankers on 
twigs from which it spreads the following season. The infections 
begin to take place in late June and extend on into September. 
Damp, sultry, cloudy and hot weather furnish the conditions favor- 
able to its development. With the beginning of the cool days and 
nights in the fall infections usually cease. 

This disease may be controlled by either lime-sulphur or 
Bordeaux mixture, although the Bordeaux mixture is more effec- 
tive and is generally to be preferred to lime-sulphur, as it is less 
likely to cause serious foliage injury which may result from mak- 
ing repeated applications during the intensely hot summer weather. 
On the other hand, under our climatic conditions, Bordeaux mixture 
frequently interferes materially with the development of color and 


Bitter rot. 
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the fruit does not take on the high finish in that respect that gen- 
erally follows the use of lime-sulphur. On varieties that are 
especially susceptible to bitter rot, such as Huntsman, Willow Twig, 
Givens, Lansingburg and a few others, three or four applications 
of standard Bordeaux mixture will sometimes be necessary to 
effect a satisfactory control. The first application should be on 
the trees at least by the first week in July. The other applications 
should follow at intervals of two to three weeks, according to the 
probable severity of infections. Some seasons in cases of moder- 
ate severity, three, two, or possibly even a single application made 
at exactly the right time may largely prevent loss from bitter rot. 


LEAF SPOTS, 


These are fungus diseases which occur on the foliage causing 
premature defoliation and _ to- 
gether with the scab fungus are 
probably responsible for the bar- 
renness of many orchards. The 
most common one, generally 
known among growers as “frog- 
eye,” is due to the same or a 
similar fungus to the one causing 
black rot. These troubles not 
only reduce the vigor of the trees 
and cause the fruit to drop early, 
but also seriously interfere with 
the growth and maturity of fruit 
buds. Leaf spots should be largely 
controlled by the spraying neces- 
sary to control scab and. blotch. 


ILLINOIS CANKER OR BLISTER CANKER. 


Canker is a general term 
used to designate diseased, rough- 
ened patches of bark on the trunk 
or branches of trees. There are 
several kinds of canker to be found in Missouri orchards, but the 
most common and most destructive is the one known as “Illinois 
canker” or “blister canker.” This disease was first brought to 
notice by Hasselbring in 1902 after it had been doing serious dam- 


Leaf spot (frog eye). 
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age to many orchards in Illinois. It has since been reported as 
doing considerable damage in several other states in the middle 
west. It is due to a parasitic organism gaining entrance into the 
tree through broken or injured places in the bark. This parasitic 
invasion extends not on and into the bark, but also into the wood, 


Illinois apple tree canker (blister 
canker). 


even into the heart wood. This 
canker is readily distinguished 


- from others because of its char- 


acteristic appearance. The _ sur- 
face of the diseased patches, 
especially the ends of the patches, 
is dotted with stromata or pus- 
tules in which the spores are 
are born, giving to the cankered 
area a pitted or blistered appear- 
ance. If the dry bark be re- 
moved from the dead portion of 
an old canker these markings will 
be plainly seen on the wood. 

Infections may take place 
through any broken place in the 
bark, but the most usual place 
of infection is through wounds 
made in pruning. Infected areas 
extend most rapidly along the 
length of the branch and may in- 
volve a single branch or the en- 
tire tree. 

The best treatment of canker 
consists of extreme care in work- 
ing about the trees, using every 
precaution to prevent injuring or 
breaking the bark, either with 
picking ladders, harness or culti- 
vating tools. Cut made in prun- 
ing should be smooth, made close 
to the trunk or main branch and 
well protected with paint. It is 


possible that some temporary benefit may be obtained from cutting 
out new cankers and protecting the cut surface well against the 
weather, but owing to the nature of the disease it is not likely that 
permanent control can be had in that way. 
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BROWN ROT OF THE PEACH. 


This is the most destructive fungous disease directly affecting 
the fruit of the peach and other stone fruits. Under Missouri 
conditions, to a great extent at least, it follows curculio or other 
insect injury to the fruit. Farther south it appears to be more 
sporadic and not so much dependent upon these insects for its 
means of gaining entrance into the fruit. Damp, cloudy and wet 
weather affords the conditions most favorable to its development. 
The fungus goes over the winter on the decayed mummied fruits, 
and in the spring under suitable conditions of moisture and warmth 


Manner of cutting out newer 


cankers. Brown rot of the peach. (From Scott). 


it produces great numbers of spores, which are carried by the wind, 
by insects or by other agencies to the fruit on the trees. To some 
extent it occurs on the new twigs as well as on the fruit, and 
occasionally kills a considerable amount of the new growth. 

If curculio is controlled, there is likely not to be serious loss 
from brown rot under our conditions. Two or three sprayings will 
generally be all that are necessary to control both brown rot and 
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curculio. An application just as the husks are about shed, one ten 
days later, the third four to six weeks before picking time. Arsenate 
of lead should be used for the first application. Arsenate of lead 
and self-boiled lime-sulphur for the third. Sulphur may be had 
from several chemical companies in a condition that requires only 
the addition of water to make it ready for use and which eliminates 
the laborious task of preparing the self-boiled mixture. 


PEACH SCAB. 


This is another fungous trouble which during moist seasons 
seriously affects the crop of unsprayed peach orchards. It produces 
small, black spots on the skin of 
the fruit. The spots may be so 
numerous as to run together, 
covering the entire side of a 
fruit and destroying the quality 
of its flesh. The greatest dam- 
age is done by rendering the 
fruit unsightly and greatly re- 
ducing its market value, al- 
though occasionally the disease 
occurs with sufficient severity 
to cause serious. cracking, 

PeacacAblaRORGcGE an aL dwarfing and premature drop- 

ping of the fruit. This trouble, 

the same as brown rot, may be largely controlled by the use of some 

form of sulphur in the two early sprayings for curculio, although 

some seasons an additional one may be needed three or four weeks 
later. 


PEACH LEAF CURL. 


Peach leaf curl is practically the only fungous disease occur- 
ring in orchards of the middle west for which the spraying should 
be done while the trees are dormant. It affects the foliage of 
peach trees very seriously some seasons, causing the leaves to be- 
come thickened and crumpled and to drop prematurely. The 
fungus causing the disease begins to develop at about the time the 
buds are beginning to swell. A single application of Bordeaux 
mixture or lime-sulphur made just previous to this time will effect 
almost a complete control. 
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In orchards that are infested with San Jose scale, lime-sulphur 
should, of course, be used in preference to Bordeaux mixture, as 
the application required to control the leaf curl will also control the 
scale. In fact, orchards known to be infested with San Jose scale 
will need no special treatment for leaf curl if the spraying for 
seale is deferred until shortly before the time the buds burst. 


CODLING MOTH. 


Codling moth is the most common pest that infests the apple 
orchards of the middle west. There is probably no orchard that is 
free from it, and there is no other insect or disease that causes so 
great a loss annually to the apple crop as does this one. Unsprayed 
orchards will usually run 
from forty to seventy-five 
per cent wormy fruit in 
practically any section of 
Missouri, while sprayed 
orchards should run ninety 
per cent or better of worm- 
free fruit, provided the ap- 
plications have been made 
at the right time and the 
work well done. The moths 
appear in the spring about 


Stages of codling moth; a, adult; b, egg; ¢, bl P ti littl 
larva; d, pupa; e, pupa and cocoon; f, moth ooming me or a httle 
and empty pupa case. (From Simpson.) later and deposit their 


eggs on the foliage near the fruit cluster. After a num- 
ber of days the egg hatches and the young worm begins 
its search for the fruit. When the worm becomes full grown, 
after having entered the apple, it leaves the fruit and forms a 
silken cocoon under the scales of bark on the trees or wherever else 
it may find a suitable shelter and then in a few days it changes to 
a pupa. It spends about the same length of time in this condition 
that it spends in the apple and from the pupa the adult moth of 
the next brood emerges. The total time required for the insect to 
pass through the entire life cycle from moth to moth ranges from 
forty-five to fifty days. There are two broods a year, besides 
generally a partial third, and sometimes a full third brood in Mis- 
souri, particularly the southern part. The worms of the last brood 
go over the winter in cocoons in sheltered places beneath the bark 
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or in the crotches of trees, in the cracks and crevices about packing 
houses. In the spring they pupate and later the moths emerge. 

The loss from this insect can be almost entirely prevented by 
the proper application of arsenicals. Thorough cleaning up of 
places where the insect finds shelter for the winter will also have 
its bearing on the control. 


LESSER APPLE WORM. 


This is a small insect, the larvae of which very much resembles 
that of the codling moth, and is probably many times mistaken for 
it. In its habits and life history it is similar to the codling moth, 
except that it appears later in the season. The injury from the 
lesser apple worm may usually be distinguished from that of the 
codling moth, owing to its tendency to burrow just beneath the 
skin and to make a much more tortuous burrow than does the 
codling moth. The greater amount of injury from lesser apple 
worm occurs on the sides of the apple instead of at the calyx end. 
The treatment for this insect is included in that for codling moth. 


CURCULIO. 


The plum curculio is a small, snout beetle that is responsible 
for the “stings” which are frequently so numerous and conspicuous 
on young apples shortly after the blossoms fall. This is, without 
question, the most difficult pest to control that infests the Missouri 
orchards. Although its 
distribution is not so gen- 
eral as that of the codling 
moth, yet in_ localities 
where it does occur it 
causes _ proportionately 
greater injury to. the 
fruit than does the codling 
moth. This pest is par- 
ticularly significant in its 
relation to the brown rot 
of peaches and other stone 
fruit. The punctures that 
it makes in the skin of 
these fruits, either for the purpose of feeding or depositing eggs, 
make ideal places of entrance for the brown rot fungus. 

There is but one brood of the insects during the year. The 


Adult ecureulio. (From Quintance and Jenne.) 
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adult beetles pass the winter hiding under trash or other conven- 
ient shelter that may be commonly found in the orchards or along 
the hedge rows or adjacent patches of timber. In the spring 
about the time the blossoms have fallen from the apples or a little 
later, they become very active in depositing eggs in the fruit of 
the apple. In doing this the beetle makes with its mouth parts 
small, crescent-shaped cuts in the skin of the fruit and then de- 
posits the egg in the cut just under the flap of skin. These cuts 
or punctures can usually be noticed in considerable numbers in 
about six to ten days after the blossoms have fallen. The young 
worm or grub when hatched is already inside the fruit, which 
makes it impossible to fight the insect in the larval stage, which 
is the stage that control measures are most effectively applied 
against insects. When the 
worms become full grown 
in the fruit they come out 
and enter the soil where 
they undergo the trans- 
formation to the adult. 

In the control of this 
insect on apples about two 
or three applications of 
arsenate of lead are neces- 
sary. The first one being 
made just after the petals 
have fallen, the time for 
the first spraying for cod- 
ling moth. The second 
application should be made from six to ten days after the first, as 
this is about the time that the greatest amount of injury is ap- 
parently done. The third application, if given, should be made 
three or four weeks after the blossoms fall. 


Late cureulio injury on apple. 


LEAF-EATING INSECTS. 


Leaf-eating insects, such as tent caterpillar, leaf skeltonizer 
or fall webworms are easily controlled by the applications of 
arsenate of lead at the time of appearance of the worms. If con- 
ditions are such that it is necessary to spray the orchard for other 
important troubles it will probably not be necessary to make addi- 
tional applications for these insects, unless they should appear in 
unusual numbers. For cankerworms the first application of 
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poison should be made after the leaves come out, at about the time 
the cluster buds are separating. This application comes at the 
time for the first scab spraying, and can well be made in combina- 
tion with it. 


PEACH BORER. 


The peach borer is without question the most common and the 
most destructive insect affecting peach trees, and is a pest that 
has generally given growers no little trouble and concern. 

A method of control has recently been recommended by the 
California experiment station, which has proven very effective, 
satisfactory and easily applied. The remedy consists of painting 
the trunks and crown of the trees with hot asphalt. The dirt is 
removed from about the crown of the 
tree. Hard asphalt of the grade C 
and D is melted in a kettle. The oper- 
ation of heating should be stopped at 
a point where a small portion of the 
asphalt remains unmelted and floats 
on the top of the kettle. If the heating 
is discontinued at this point it is then 
possible to carry the kettle from tree 
to tree with little or no inconvenience 
from the hot asphalt. The prepara- 
tion is then applied with a brush, giv- 
ing one or two coats. This treatment 
is reported as being very effective, not 
only for preventing borers from getting 
into the trees, but also for destroying 
those already in. 


SAN JOSE SCALE. 


In some localities of the State 

San Jose scale is a serious menace to 
the orchardists and is a trouble not 
San Joe Re ees likely to be eradicated when it once 
twig encrusted. Small one show- appears in a community, although it 
Se eS ate may be held in check by timely spray- 
ing. If the infestation has become serious before it is noticed, two 
applications will likely be necessary the first season. The first one 
should be made as soon after the trees become dormant in the fall 
as possible; the second one as late in the spring before growth 
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starts as conditions will permit. After the first season, unless the 
infestation is unusually severe, one application made in the spring 
ought to be sufficient to hold the pest reasonably well in control. 
Lime-sulphur, either commercial or homemade, or the miscible oils 
are effective. Some growers are making the spring spraying for 
scale on apples at the time of the first scab spraying, using winter 
strength lime-sulphur, and report satisfaction. _ 


Missouri Women Farmers’ Club. 


OFFICERS. 


President—Miss Pearle Mitchell, Rocheport. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Rosa Russell Ingels, Columbia. 
Secretary—Miss Maude M. Griffith, Clinton. 
Treasurer—Mrs. R. B. D. Simonson, Jefferson City. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS, ANNUAL MEETING. 
(Miss Maude M. Griffith. Secretary.) 

The Missouri Women Farmers’ Club met in regular session in 
the home economics building, Columbia, Mo., at 4 p. m., January 14, 
1913. Meeting was called to order by the president, Miss Pearle 
Mitchell of Rocheport. 

Mr. A. J. Meyer, from the Agricultural College, was intro- 
duced and spoke of the field of work opened to women farmers, and 
especial attention was called to the scholarship which has been 
offered by the Agricultural College by the Women Farmers’ Club. 

Miss Georgia Cantrell followed with a paper on “Why I Study 
Agriculture.” Miss Cantrell is a student in the Missouri Agricul- 
tural College. 

Mrs. Rosa Ingels of Columbia, member of the Women Farmers’ 
Club, then spoke of “Woman as a Citizen.” 

The president then called for a reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting, which was held in Columbia, January 8, 1912. Minutes 
were read and approved and the club adjourned to meet again the 
following day, but there was no session. The club adjourned in 
order to attend the afternoon tea given by Mrs. A. Ross Hill for 
all visiting ladies. 

On January 16, 1913, the club members and many visiting 
friends of the organization assembled, as usual, in the auditorium 
of the home economics building, but found these quarters occupied, 
so assembled in a classroom. Mr. J. Kelly Wright, lecturer for the 
Missouri State Board of Agriculture, spoke on “The Future of 
Women Farmers.” 
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Miss Griffith then gave a somewhat detailed account of the 
International Congress of Farm Women which met in Lethbridge, 
Canada, October 22-26, 1912. Miss Griffith was sent by the Mis- 
souri Women Farmers’ Club as a delegate to this congress. 

On meeting the next afternoon, the women farmers again 
found themselves homeless, so the office on first floor was utilized. 
An informal business meeting followed, during which time the 
advisability of women farmers asking for a meeting place in the 
agricultural building was discussed. A committee, consisting of 
Miss Mitchell, Mrs. Ingels and Mrs. Fickle, was appointed to take 
up the matter with the secretary of the State Board of Agriculture. 
The regular business meeting then followed. Election of officers 
resulted as follows: President, Miss Pearle Mitchell, Rocheport; 
vice-president, Mrs. Rosa Ingels, Columbia; secretary, Miss Maude 
M. Griffith, Clinton; Treasurer, Mrs. R. B. D. Simonson, Jefferson 
City. 

The president appointed the following advisory board: Miss 
Kinney, Miss Blue and Miss Burroughs. Miss Kinney then pre- 
sented the question of joining the State Federation of Clubs. After 
a discussion, the question was put to vote. The result was a ma- 
jority in favor of becoming a federated club. Miss Mitchell was 
elected as delegate to the federation, which meets in Columbia in 
May, 1913. 

The club was delighted to receive five new members during 
the week. 

Plans for club extension were then discussed. Many sugges- 
tions were given. The club then adjourned to meet at the call of 
the president. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


(Miss Pearle Mitchell.) 


Perhaps, my fellow club women, a backward look over the year 
may give us a better understanding of ourselves and I think a 
better opinion also. Though slow in growth, the club has added 
to its membership women seriously and earnestly following their 
profession. Ours still stands out as the only organization of its 
kind, but from two other states letters have come inquiring about 
us, our methods and our object, looking toward similar organization. 

One evidence of the interest taken in farming for women is 
the recently established “College of Agriculture for Women” in 

A—37 
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Los Angeles, California. This has been done by a millionaire 
philanthropist who believes in this vocation for our sex. 

Over two hundred acres have been purchased as a co-operative 
farm for women in Sussex, England. The $10,000 necessary was 
subscribed by women and the business will all be in the hands of 
women. 

The last census showed 307,706 women farmers in America. 
Many of these are in our own State, though as yet our club has 
discovered but few of them. In time the woman farmer will awaken 
to the benefits of organization and exchange of ideas. She will 
come also to the farmer’s convention and collect the knowledge 
given out by experts, as does her neighbor of the other sex. 

We must all the time go in more for intensive farming, and 
this many of our women are doing. I read the other day of a 
Miss Smith who was annually realizing $2,000 on land that, before 
she assumed charge, had yielded only $600 in ten years. 

We have evinced our earnestness by offering a scholarship in 
agriculture for girls. Let us push this work until we have some 
successful young women putting into practice the scientific methods 
of farming, young women who are educated, trained farmers, and 
will not have the hardships of pioneering, such as most of ours have 
experienced. 

This kind of women’s work is still in its infancy, but is in- 
creasing every year, aS women learn to know and appreciate the 
independence and healthfulness of intelligent effort put into work 
in the country. 


EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESS BEFORE THE WOMEN 
FARMERS’ CLUB. 


(A. J. Meyer, College of Agriculture, University of Missouri.) 

Missouri is unique and original in a number of things; one 
of these is your organization of women farmers. If my informa- 
tion is correct, ours is the only state in the Union which boasts an 
agricultural organization composed entirely of women who are not 
only farmers in theory, but farmers in fact. 

There is no particular reason why women should not manage 
farms as well as manage any other business enterprise, and women 
have shown themselves very successful in handling almost every 
kind of business. I see no reason why girls who grow up in the 
country should not remain in the country and find there as good 
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an opportunity for the fullest exercise of their business and ad- 
ministrative capacities as can be found in any city. There is no 
reason, as I see it, why certain women with business energy cannot 
run a farm as successfully as other women, with a different type 
of business capacity, run a millinery shop. 

There have to be pioneers in every great movement, and the 
work of pioneers is not so evident to the onlooker as the work of 
those who come later and build upon the foundation which has 
been laid. It takes courage and persistence to play the part of a 
pioneer in the movement you have started. It is easier to start 
an organization of this kind than it is to continue it and make it 
worth while. I doubt not but that with the persistence you are 
putting into the work, in ten years time you will have changed the 
attitude of women toward agriculture to the extent of showing 
people that farming is not by any means an impossible or an im- 
practicable vocation for women who have been raised on the farm. 
The women who are now actually successful in conducting farms 
are so far separated and so isolated that they are in most cases 
overlooked entirely. Consequently, people have never caught the 
idea that women can be farmers. - Your organization should do 
much to popularize this sentiment and to set the fact clearly before 
the world that there are in Missouri a body of women who are suc- 
cessful in this vocation, and who are sufficiently progressive to 
want to let the whole world know about it. 

All this movement needs is leadership. There are plenty of 
women looking toward the country today who will be glad to follow 
along the way you have blazed. 

Your president has asked me to speak specifically upon the 
subject of a proposed scholarship offer, concerning the purpose of 
which you all have a general idea. This scholarship was offered 
last year, but failed to elicit a large response. A different plan is 
needed. I believe that one of the first essentials in a scholarship 
offer is that the award shall be based upon some kind of a contest. 
Your purpose is to offer a scholarship for students who will study 
agriculture. Consequently the contest should be a real farm con- 
test. We have in Missouri a highly successful boys’ corn growing 
contest. In some other states girls participate in similar contests, 
matching their efforts against the efforts of the boys. I do not 
know that this is the kind of a contest we want in Missouri, for it 
is hardly possible to exact the same conditions from girls that 
we demand from the boys, but I see no logical reason why this 
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scholarship might not be awarded upon the basis of a corn grow- 
ing contest for girls only. I have talked with the secretary of the 
Corn Growers’ Association, and he assures me that if this plan is 
undertaken the details of the contest can be carried out through his 
office with little additional effort. In general, it may be handled 
along the same lines that apply to the boys’ corn growing contest 
in this State. He assures me further that girls entering these 
contests will have an opportunity to compete for special as well as 
regular premiums offered at the annual corn show. The induce- 
ment therefore becomes two-fold, and if the project is properly ad- 
vertised, and advertised well in advance of the corn planting sea- 
son, there should be a good enrollment for the contest. It is hard- 
ly proper to expect that the girls will do all the work necessary in 
growing the crop, but they can be required to make the germination 
tests, to direct the cultivation and handling of the crop, to select 
the corn for seed and show, and to keep all the records throughout 
the season. 

A plan of this kind should be of great help: First, in calling 
the attention of the younger generation of women to the Missouri 
Women Farmers’ Club; second, in securing a closer co-operation be- 
tween your organization and the College of Agriculture; third, in 
interesting a large body of young women in the college and its 
work. 

If the effect of your proposed scholarship offer was simply to 
bring one girl to the College of Agriculture, it would not be worth 
the thought and effort you are giving it today. It is the indirect 
effect of such an offer upon a hundred other girls which is im- 
portant. The life of your organization, the success of the move- 
ment which you have started, depends upon the number of young 
people you can interest. If you are able to enlist the interest only 
of women who, by force of circumstances, often with little pre- 
meditation, become farmers, your organization will never grow 
much beyond its present size and influence. But if you can interest 
a large number of the growing generation to the extent of leading 
them to become farmers who otherwise would have chosen other 
vocations, then you will have opened the way to an unlimited range 
of possibilities. The proposed scholarship is but one of many 
small but important details that must help you to finally attain a 
proper relation to the agricultural world, which is the end and 
object, as I understand it, of the Missouri Women Farmers’ Club. 
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EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESS BEFORE WOMEN FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 
(J. Kelly Wright, Institute Lecturer, Columbia, Mo.) 

Ladies, I consider it a very great honor to address the women 
farmers of Missouri. But I do not feel equal to 
the occasion when I am called upon to discuss at 
length the subject alloted to me: ‘The Future 
of Women Farmers.” In the beginning, let me 
say that I make a distinction between farm 
women and women farmers. I should not advise 
young women to take up farming as a business 
and become women farmers. To me, the great- 
est institution that the world has produced is 
the American home. I know of no more enviable 
position that a woman can hold than that of mistress, wife and 
mother in a true Missouri home out in the open country. 

. However, we have in our State a great number of women who 
by various reasons have.come into possession of farm lands. There 
are women farmers in every section of Missouri. They own the 
land, have a right to hold it, and to do so they must pay their taxes. 
They must bear their part of the burden of taxation. I can see 
no reason why the widow, the sister or the daughter, just because 
she is a woman, should sell the land that has become hers by in- 
heritance or otherwise, or even rent it out to others. A very 
great per cent of our women farmers were born on the farm, grew 
up in farm homes, and had the same opportunities to learn farm 
operations that the farm boys had. Just what their future will 
be we can not tell. But their success or failure as owners and 
operators of farms will in very great measure depend upon their 
own individual and collective efforts, or in other words upon the 
women themselves. 

Women from Iowa, women from Kansas, who have read of this 
meeting and the Missouri organization have expressed an interest. 
I understand that an Iowa woman farmer has come all the way 
from Iowa to attend this meeting. This is evidence to me that 
from now on women farmers and even farm women are going to 
take a more active interest in things pertaining to the farm. 

I sometimes think that one very great reason that conditions 
unpleasant and unprofitable in the farm home exist because women 
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have not in the past taken the same initiative in securing modern 
convenience for the home as men have in securing modern ma- 
chinery for carrying on farm operations out in the field. Today 
one man with improved machinery can do as much work in a day as 
six men could do twenty-five years ago, and do it more easily. 
Incidentally, you will notice that the man of the farm never buys 
machinery that he can’t sit on—even the harrows these days are 
provided with a small truck: which is drawn along behind, and on 
this truck the man sits in perfect comfort caring little whether 
the field is large or small or the day long or short. 

Now, if the men had to make bread three times every day, 
how long do you suppose it would be before they would come home 
from town armed with a patent bread mixer? And if the men had 
to wash the dishes three times a day, how long do you think it would 
be before they would put rollers on the legs of that kitchen table 
and push it about from place to place, thus saving a “thousand and 
one” steps to the pantry and back again. There are hundreds of 
little conveniences that could be had in the farm home with practi- 
cally no extra expense if the woman would acquaint herself with 
them and suggest them. 

There are women who manage farms successfully. Not all 
of the farms that have the appearance of the proverbial “widow 
woman’s farm” are owned and operated by widows. When a 
woman is left with a farm she has, perhaps, her choice of getting 
married and turning the farm over to her husband, renting it out, 
selling it or running it herself. The first proposition is a little 
risky—sometimes. The second, on account of the great number of 
unreliable renters against whom no recourse can be had, and on 
account of a general disposition of renters to get all that they 
can out of the land regardless of its future productiveness, is not 
always a safe and economical thing to do. The third is out of the 
question. Hence it behooves the women farmers of Missouri to 
acquaint themselves with the best systems of farming, good sys- 
tems of crop rotation, proper methods of cultivation and, in fact, 
acquaint themselves with the practices of the best and most suc- 
cessful farmers of the State. When they do this I can see no 
reason why their efforts in farm management should be any less 
successful than those of our men farmers. Women are not farm- 
ers generally, because of traditions, of a woman’s place, a woman’s 
sphere, etc. But the industrial age in which we live today is 
bringing the labor of women into contact with that of men along 
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innumerable lines of activity. And with it all comes the desire of 
woman herself to excel in the field of agriculture. If she is as 
successful in this field as in others, some of our best farmers in the 
future will be women. 

A woman’s ability to take charge of a farm and make good as 
a woman farmer will depend in great measures upon what her 
earlier training and experiences have been. If we expect our farm 
women, when by loss of a life partner or otherwise they come into 
possession of land, to stay in the country and make successful 
women farmers we shall have to see that they are taught in the 
rural school the elementary principles underlying farm operations, 
the methods as practiced by the best and most successful men of 
the farm, and the beauty of home life out in the open country. 
The rural school is the ideal place for teaching the fundamental 
principles of home building. However, I fear that our efforts in 
educating the youth of our State today are not directed along the 
right lines. We do not include in our system of education today 
enough vocational training, not enough industrial training. We 
are following a system of education that does not fit the conditions 
of our day, a system of education that is simply a relic of Mediaeval 
times. Our country boys and girls in too many of our rural schools 
are taught everything else but the farm and its opportunities. 

The rural school and the rural home is the place to train girls 
to be farmers whether they farm alone or in partnership. In my 
opinion the failure of many a man of the farm can be traced to the 
fact that his wife was not a partner in the business, a partner 
trained to help in meeting and overcoming the problems and diffi- 
culties that arise in home building on the farm. 

Let the Missouri Women Farmers’ Club join in our efforts to 
make a more efficient farm woman by teaching the girls in our 
rural schools the right ideals and the things that will make them 
successful farm women. When we have fixed the right ideals and 
the success of the farm woman, we need have no fears for the 
success of the woman farmer in the future. She will not only be 
able to direct the efforts of others whom she may have employed 
on the farm, but she will be able to take the initiative, and perhaps 
lead others in solving many problems that arise concerning the 
welfare of people on the farm and people in various other lines of 
activity. She will play an important part in making a better 
rural life. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL COURSE FOR WOMEN. 
(Miss Georgia E. Cantrell, Student in College of Agriculture, Columbia, Mo.) 

Iamafarmer. I have lived on a farm the greater part of my 
life, and expect to return to the farm when I have finished my 
school work. Being especially interested in agriculture, I am very 
glad to meet women who are interested in the same work, and I 
feel that the meeting will be both profitable and enjoyable. I have 
not visited many Missouri farms out of my own vicinity, and the 
opportunity of coming in touch with farmers from other parts of 
the State is certainly beneficial. 

The history of the College of Agriculture is, no doubt, familiar 
to all of you. Its success has been demonstrated in the great num- 
ber of students who have gone out into the world and are making 
good in their chosen vocation. It has proved that scientific methods 
pay. We know that the yield of corn per acre may be increased by 
careful seed selection and cultivation. I know personally a young 
man who after taking a short course in the Missouri Agricultural 
College, won a premium of $65 at the Bates county fair for the 
best ten ears of corn. He has established a reputation for Boone 
county white seed corn, and not only supplies his neighborhood but 
sends to the adjoining county. We have only to refer to the dairy 
department of the University to be convinced that scientific methods 
should be employed in feeding and caring for stock. The confidence 
of the people of the State in the work of the College of Agriculture 
is shown in the present enrollment in this department. 

So much cannot be said for the women’s course in agriculture. 
Only in the last two years has there been in Missouri the opportu- 
nity of preparing girls for their work on the farm. The idea has 
prevailed that girls might learn all of the essentials of homemak- 
ing and housekeeping by apprenticeship. This condition of affairs 
is probably due to an unwillingness to criticize our mother’s 
methods. We have followed in her footsteps, forgetting that we 
are of another generation and living in a progressive age. At last, 
however, we have come to realize that there is much to learn and 
new methods to be employed. There are great possibilities for 
development and opportunities for usefulness. In no other voca- 
tion is a woman more wholly dependent upon her own resources, 
both mental and physical. Believing that farm girls need special 
training for their work, the course for women has been designed to 
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meet their needs. It is not the sole purpose of this course to train 
women for farm managers, since there are comparatively few 
women who voluntarily choose this work. But we believe that 
every girl who expects to live on a farm should be capable of 
managing the farm if the occasion demands it. A thorough under- 
standing of the principles of agriculture is necessary for a happy 
and useful life. A woman’s interests on a farm have a greater 
range than man’s, since it is impossible to separate the manage- 
ment of a farm from the management of the home. If she does 
not manage the farm she should be able to counsel wisely. These 
things being taken into consideration, the course for women includes 
not only agricultural subjects, but training in home economics. 

As this course is practically a new movement, and like all new 
movements requires time to become firmly established, we can 
give no actual demonstration of its success. However, I shall 
endeavor to tell you something of the work we have been doing in 
the agricultural courses and the things that seem to me the most 
practical. 

The work in the course for women during the first two years 
consists mainly of the fundamentals which underlie all education, 
and give only a small amount of the time to purely agricultural sub- 
jects. The work of the junior year is largely elective, while the 
work of the senior year is wholly so. This gives the student the 
opportunity of selecting the subjects in which she is most inter- 
ested and those most fitted to her particular needs. 

In agronomy we have studied the different farm crops. We 
studied the different varieties of wheat, oats and corn. Besides 
learning the general characteristics of each type and their adapta- 
bilities we have learned to score them. We made germination 
tests. It seems that every one reared on a farm should be able 
to do these things, but I was surprised at my own ignorance, and 
I don’t believe that I am more uninformed than the average farm 
girl. One of the things that seemed to me most interesting, as well 
as most practical in this course, was the study of common weeds. 
It is practical because a knowledge of the habits and growth of the 
weeds will help us to eradicate them more quickly and economically. 
The ability to recognize weed seed may prevent us from buying 
adulterated seed for our farm crops. It has been said that the 
United States is a dumping place for impure seed. In 1906 test 
was made of some imported clover seed and it was found to be 
48 per cent pure clover seed. The actual cost of 100 pounds of the 
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pure seed was $28.48. When the farmers come to realize the 
importance of pure seed, and refuse to buy the material put on the 
market without a guarantee of purity, we may be able to have 
a seed law in Missouri. 

Our work in plant propagation consists mostly of laboratory 
work. We have studied the different methods of propagation, be- 
ginning with soft wood cuttings. We also experimented with 
tuber cuttings and root cuttings. From our tuber cuttings, pota- 
toes, we took slips and found that they grew very nicely in the 
ordinary house plant pots. This one thing is or may be of great 
value in propagating a new variety of potatoes for commercial pur- 
poses. We propagated tomatoes by cuttings also. Of the several 
germination tests made, one of the most interesting was made by 
allowing the seed to germinate and then to dry. This was re- 
peated several times, and we found that most of the garden seed 
will germinate the second time. Lima beans and corn germinate 
the fifth time. However, in the fifth germination only a small per 
cent of the seed germinated. Grafting is also taught in the 
woman’s course. The students are taught to select their own 
wood in the orchard, and then graft these scions into other 
branches. This is something that must be learned by practical 
experience, and it is one of the most useful things to be learned in 
agriculture. It is the means employed to propagate apple trees; 
it is not the only method, but is the cheapest and the one most 
commonly used. We also studied in the same manner the budding 
of peach trees. This work seems to me very practical and some- 
thing that may profitably be used on any farm. 

And last, but not least of my agricultural courses, is vegetable 
gardening. This is to be the most interesting course. Perhaps it 
is so to me, for the reason that for several years past I have been 
the manager of our home garden. I did a great deal of the work 
myself. Since there was no market near us, farmers in our com- 
munity never sold vegetables. The farm gardens existed only for 
the purpose of supplying the family with fresh vegetables for the 
table. The care of a garden is really very pleasant work, especially 
if we can find time to get into the garden in the early morning 
before the sun’s rays become so warm. We have made a study 
of the different vegetables, of the different varieties that are suited 
to the different soils and climates; the varieties to be used for the 
home and those best suited to the market; the care and manage- 
ment of a hotbed; the hardening of the plants and transplanting. 
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The preparation and cultivation of the soil are things that are 
practical every-day problems. They are the things that are com- 
mon, yet may be worthy of study in scientific methods. 

I feel that during my short time here as a student I have 
gained a great deal of useful knowledge and when I return to the 
farm, I am sure that I will be more capable than I should have been 
if I had not attended the Agricultural College. Some few years 
from now we hope to be able to prove to you the value of the special 
training in an agricultural college by a demonstration of the girl 
graduates who are living on Missouri farms. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF FARM WOMEN 
HELD AT LETHBRIDGE, CANADA, OCTOBER 
22 TO 26, 1912. 


(Miss Maude M. Griffith, Clinton, Mo.) 


I have spoken to the Missouri Home Makers’ Conference of 
this International Congress of Farm Women 
which convened in Lethbridge, Canada, last 
October. I doubt whether I shall be able to 
tell you much that is entirely different, but 
possibly I can give you a more detailed ac- 
count of this greatest agricultural meet on 
record, for as you possibly are aware the 
Congress of Farm Women was held in con- 
nection with the International Dry Farming 
Congress. The Congress of Farm Women 
is a sort of auxiliary to the Dry Farming 
Congress, and should you ask me why, I 
could not do better than answer you in the 
words of Harold Bell Wright, when he says: 
“Look carefully into every great enterprise that is of value to the 
world and you will find at the beginning of it some one reaching for 
a dollar or its equivalent.” The Jefferson Worth of this day is 
Dry Farming Congress, which seems to have been able and willing 
to foster this movement until it can care for itself in dollars and 
cents. 

It was a great pleasure as well as privilege for me to be able 
to represent the Missouri Women Farmers at this congress, for in 
taking part of both farmers and farm women, a meeting of this 
character should be doubly interesting to us. 
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The trip to and from Lethbridge was delightful; weather was 
ideal, and the scenery most interesting—ranging from Missouri 
cornfields, vast grainfields of the Dakotas, lakes and forests of the 
northland, semibarren wastes of the frontier, to the lofty Rockies. 

The people were the most interesting factor. It so happened 
that in our car out of St. Paul there were some very interesting 
delegates from the United States as well as distinguished repre- 
sentatives from the Orient. The ladies representing the publica- 
tions, The Farmers’ Wife of St. Paul and Farm, Stock and 
Home of Minneapolis, were of our party. They were both charm- 
ing and very enthusiastic over this work. Professor Overmeyer 
and Dr. Worst of North Dakota, both having done a great work 
for agriculture in their own state, were with us, too. Of foreign 
delegates we had Mr. Alexander Kol, acting agricultural commis- 
sioner from Russia to the United States. From Italy was Chevalier 
Guido Rossati, commercial attache to Italian Consul General in New 
York. From Palestine was Dr. Aarenshon and his brother, Mr. 
Alexander Aarenshon. Dr. Aarenshon was one of the very learned 
men of the congress. He has done a great work in the botanical 
world and it was he who discovered the origin of wild wheat and 
is now trying to domesticate same. 

Although having undergone the necessary “‘red-tape’”’ of enter- 
ing another country, we did not feel like strangers in a foreign 
land, for the greetings were very cordial indeed. Our own lan- 
guage was spoken everywhere and at every turn; regardless of 
nationality, there was to be seen one’s own national emblem. 

When the time came for formal ceremonies, we Americans 
(for such are people from the United States) did not feel quite so 
much at home. Within a few hours after our arrival the exposition 
was formally opened. Later in the evening there were dry farming 
ceremonies, and the Womans’ Congress on the following day. There 
was a great deal of pomp and ceremony on each occasion. 

The formal opening of the exposition was held in open at the 
fair grounds. The Kiltie band, in native dress, furnished music 
for the occasion. His Honor, Lieutenant-Governor Bulyea, per- 
sonal representative of his Royal Highness, Duke of Connaught, 
_Governor-General of Canada, appeared in splendor with all the 
gold lace and plumage the occasion demanded. He was attended 
by mounted guard uniformed in red coats of Revolutionary style. 
The exposition after being handed from His Honor here, to His 
Honor there, at last became a burden, and was declared formally 
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opened in the name of His Royal Highness, Duke of Connaught, 
who in turn is representative of His Majesty, King George. After 
going through certain formalities so many times we found that 
before the week was ended we could sing “God Save the King,” as 
if we had been in practice always. 

There were fifteen different nations represented and 2,594 
delegates. Between two hundred and three hundred women pre- 
sented credentials. During the day the Dry Farming Congress 
and Womans’ Congress held separate sessions, but in the evening, 
forces were combined and one general session was held. 

The delegates from Australia, Persia, Italy and Palestine, each 
had places on the program for the Womans’ Congress and told 
something of the life of the farm women of their respective nations; 
each brought hearty greetings. 


Building in Lethbridge, Canada, where meetings were held. 


From Italy came a most pathetic appeal. Mr. Rossati stated 
that in some parts of the country women were most shamefully 
treated, but said the idea for better conditions was beginning to 
take root. Mr. Alexander Aarenshon spoke of the women of 
Palestine. He stated the conditions there were not so bad as 
represented by many writers. He said that most tourists coming 
to that country landed at Jerusalem, spent their first day studying 
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guide books, took a donkey ride over the city the second day, and 
the third day wrote a book about the conditions of the whole 
country. 

Mirza Ali Kuli Kahn, charge d’affaires of Persia at Washing- 
ton, and for several years ambassador to the United States, made 
the one speech of the whole congress assembled. He was brilliant, 
classical, sentimental, profoundly religious, and withal was a very 
fluent speaker. I think his talk of about thirty minutes before 
the joint session did more to establish a kind, friendly feeling for 
people of all nations than any other one could have done. His 
plea was for universal peace, universal brotherhood. He paid a 
most fitting tribute to the women of his native land, and told of 
a great many lines of work that were being carried on there. He 
spoke very interestingly of the veiling of Persian women; also 
touched upon the training of boys and girls, nine years being legal 
age for separation, at which time they enter separate schools. 

Niel Nielson of Sydney, Australia, was another very interest- 
ing personage, who spoke of the women of his country; he spoke 
of social and economic conditions there. He said his daughter could 
fit herself out in complete costume for about five dollars, and dress 
as well as any one present at the congress. He made the state- 
ment that statistics showed the death rate among children there to 
be the lowest on the face of the earth. Not over sixty-nine out of 
every thousand children die under four years of age. The goy- 
ernment takes steps to care for every prospective mother, and for 
every child that is born, the mother receives $25 from the gov- 
ernment. 

There were some very interesting women in attendance. From 
the standpoint of years and activity there was none to equal a Mrs. 
Card, who is a daughter of Brigham Young. She was one of the 
pioneers of Alberta and is now quite wealthy. She is evidently 
still firm in the faith of her father, for there is quite a Mormon 
settlement about her. Another interesting character who did not 
appear on the program was a Miss Browning of London, distant 
relative of Sir Robert. Miss Browning is working in interest of 
better rural conditions and was in Canada studying existing con- 
ditions there in the hope of getting new ideas and inspiration. An- 
other lady of renown from the mother country was a Miss Raven- 
hill, who has occupied high positions in the educational circles of 
her country and who is at present living in Vancouver, and is em- 
ployed by the province of British Columbia. She prepares many 
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of the bulletins which are used in institute work throughout the 
province. Miss Ravenhill spoke on “Our Daily Bread” and 
“Physiological Growth and Development in Childhood and Adoles- 
cence.” Both subjects proved to be of great interest to the moth- 
ers present. Mrs. Howie of Wisconsin, who is recognized in the 
dairy world to be an authority, gave some very interesting talks 
on the subject. I might add, too, that Mrs. Howie lives on a farm 
and operates her own dairy. A Mrs. Cooper of Manitoba, Canada, 
a real farm woman, spoke of “Poultry on the Farm.” She did not 
look the part, but proved to be a well-educated, practical woman 
who has made poultry a specialty along with various other duties 
of wife and mother. She has made a very systematic study of the 
subject and is quoted as an authority throughout her province. 
She spoke at length on the care to be used in selecting birds to be 
retained in the poultry yard. Told how she studied the disposi- 
tions of the hens and could select the ones which would make good 
mothers. She had some diminutive coops and devices which she 
found to be very satisfactory. One of these was a coop or rather 
nest, with a trapdoor through which the eggs would fall into a 
lower section, thus doing away with the trouble of the hens eating 
the eggs. 

Dr. Worst followed some of these demonstrations with figures 
showing the cow and hen from a financial standpoint, giving some 
very interesting results or rather sums, which could be reached, if 
all the earnings from one good cow or a dozen good hens were placed 
in a savings bank for family reserve. I think it was possibly Dr. 
Worst, too, who in speaking of educating the “Boy on the Farm” 
along with many other good things, insisted there should be an 
agricultural education for the young and an agricultural demonstra- 
tion for the old. 

We can not attend the lectures given here at the Agricultural 
College each year during Farmers’ Week without realizing that an 
effort is being made along these lines. But I do think that 
Canada is doing more in some ways to educate her people in agri- 
culture than we are doing in the United States. 

The government there is spending large sums of money in 
promoting agriculture. There is the Minister of Agriculture for 
the Dominion and a minister for each individual province, and more 
is being done in each province than is being done in our states. 
The feature of this work that appealed to me most was the 
interest that is taken in institutes for women and in the systematic 
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organizations of the women of the various institutes. Each 
province places this feature of the work in the hands of some 
capable woman, who works under and with the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, or with his deputy who has charge of the institute work for 
men. Private cars make tours of each province much the same as 
those sent out from the agricultural colleges here—the difference 
being that the women are cared for as well as the men. Demon- 
strations are given in butter making, cooking, labor-saving devices, 
and many practical bulletins are issued and distributed among the 
people. 

There were many Canadian women present who spoke very 
enthusiastically of the help derived from these institutes. 

You might be further interested in the exposition, for here was 
to be seen the results about which we, as farmers, are much con- 
cerned. This exposition was a great affair in itself. The products 
shown were limited to dry farming sections, but the magnitude was 
to most people astonishing. The different states and provinces 
had their separate exhibits much as our states did at the St. Louis 
or Chicago fairs. When we viewed the California section or the 
display from Spokane, Washington, we had to think the second 
time to be able to realize that the exhibits were only in connection 
with the Dry Farming Congress. There were exhibits from 
foreign countries also. The exposition was not only interesting 
from the standpoint of products shown, but from the artistic stand- 
point as well. Some of the best oats, wheat and barley that I 
have ever seen were shown here. In the wheat contest for best 
bushel of wheat, which was open to the world, the prize was 
awarded to a farmer living near Lethbridge. His wheat tested 68 
pounds to the bushel, and the prize was a $2,500 traction engine. 
In addition to this he was able to sell the remainder of the wheat 
crop to a seed firm for $4 per bushel. 

There are many other things of which I should like to speak 
that were of interest, but will tell you just a little of the plans for 
the next year’s meet. As was stated to the Missouri Home Mak- 
ers’ Conference, the congress is to be held in Oklahoma next 
October. It is hoped that more definite lines of work can be mapped 
out then. It is the aim of the congress to reach as many women 
as possible within the year to come. There were quite a number 
of states represented this year, but it is hoped that many more 
states and countries will send delegates to the meeting in 1913. A 
Colorado woman is the president for this year, but as yet the plans 
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and programs for the coming season are somewhat indefinite. It 
is to be hoped that the meeting just past will bear much fruit 
before another year is ended. 

I trust that every member of the Missouri Women Farmers’ 
Club may find it convenient to go to Tulsa, for there is much to be 
gained. I hope that if I can go next October, it will be possible 
for me. to attend more of the dry farming sessions. This year 
they were at such distances that one could not take advantage of 
both without losing much time. Dry farming does not exclude 
our methods, for as President Widstowe said, dry farming is a 
misnomer—it means better farming and improved conditions. The 
important work of the International Congress of Farm Women is: 
to make it worth while to do the things we have to do. 


THE WOMAN FARMER AS A CITIZEN. 


(Mrs. Rosa Russell Ingels, Columbia, Mo.) 

Our president has asked me to talk a few minutes on the 
“Woman Farmer as a Citizen.” It seems to me that the individual 
qualities and general interests which make for citizenship among 
women farmers are identical with those which make women, good 
citizens anywhere. However, we might consider a difference due 
to environment. What is a citizen? What is a good citizen? I 
remember once hearing two men discuss the death of a neighbor. 
They seemed to be searching for something good to say about a 
man who was calling direct attention to himself for the first time 
in his life by leaving it. At last one of them said, “Well, he was 
a good citizen,” and the other replied, ‘““Yes, he never done no buddy 
no harm.” Both of these men were counting a man a good citizen 
simply because he had kept out of trouble. 

Citizenship is positive, not negative. Neither men nor women 
may be counted good citizens, even when death calls for charity, 
because their lives were free from disputes, in or out of court. This 
is a positive age, full of action, and when activities are questioned, 
for results. 

The responsibilities thrust upon women in our age have done 
much to develop what is termed the progressive woman. To me, 
one of the most hopeful signs of positive advance in the world 
today is the spirit of tolerance and impersonality among our 
thinking, active women. I believe that never in the history of 
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the world has there existed so little of jealousy, so much eagerness 
to do one’s work well, so much desire for service, so much breadth 
of vision and charitable opinion. The spirit of helpful co-operation 
and sympathetic fraternity animating our great organizations of 
women have, in a large measure, created a broader, deeper life, 
pervaded with intense interest in all humanity. 

One of the notable things of modern times is the rapidly in- 
creasing presence of women in fields of industry. Much is being 
said and written about ‘“‘women’s sphere,” and many maintain that 
woman’s only sphere is that of wife, mother and home maker, this 
in the face of the fact that countless numbers of women have no 
homes, husbands or children, and never can have. They must 
work outside of homes, or die. To marry, to have children, to rear 
them properly, is the true destiny of the ideal woman, yesterday, 
today and forever. But, somehow, there are women who cannot 
follow this destiny and we cannot always treat of the ideal in real 
conditions. Besides, even the ideal woman, under existing condi- 
tions, must perforce be concerned with many things outside the 
home, because all things bear a close relation to the home. A 
knowledge of the larger affairs of life is absolutely imperative to the 
home maker, as well as to the business women, if she is to meet her 
responsibilities and opportunities with a fair degree of intelligence 
and success. We must live in our time and follow the rapidly chang- 
ing conditions. For instance, the housekeeping virtues of our grand- 
mothers would be senseless today. They met the economic condi- 
tions of their day, and we must meet ours. What a revelation our 
Home Makers’ Conference would be to those busy ladies who, in- 
stead of electric lights, used tallow dips of their own making, and 
provided the home with cloth, carpets and soap made under their 
own supervision. 7 

Why are we here? Why are we organized? Because we are 
responding to the great unrest of our times, because we are trying 
to reach a point of better adjustment. We need more knowledge, 
more leisure, more money, a better system of doing the things we 
have to do, a fuller life. The first step toward adjusting ourselves 
to our time is to understand our relation to conditions about us. 
When we realize our responsibilities and opportunities we must live 
up te them. 

Consider the woman farmer, such as compose this organization, 
and no woman citizen may hold a larger balance of power than such 
women as we have here today. The landowner has responsibili- 
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ties as owner of her broad acres, that are identical with those of 
her farmer brother or neighbor. She also has the same opportuni- 
ties for gaining information as to the best methods for raising corn, 
wheat, alfalfa or whatever she wishes to cultivate. She has the 
same opportunities for obtaining expert advice as to what such 
land as she owns will produce to give the best results. She is bound 
by the same rate governing her tax bills, she is bound by the same 
law governing any bonds issued by the county, she has the same 
interest in the road which passes her door and the same interest 
in the school in her district. However, in meeting the obligations 
imposed by her property, and the opportunities offered by her 
place in the community, she suffers a severe handicap. She has 
no voice in the laws governing all these things. To meet her op- 
portunities and responsibilities with incentive interest and wisdom, 
she needs the ballot. Her opinion must count. Then, and not till 
then, may she receive her full measure of justice and the com- 
munity receive from her its full measure of service; for then she 
may meet all her opportunities and responsibilities. I might say, 
“Just like a man,” but I feel that would fall far short of the matter; 
rather would I say, “With the brain of a man and the heart of a 
woman.” 


FARMERS’ HAM AND BACON SHOW. 
(W. L. Nelson, Manager.) 


For best home-cured country ham, first premium, $25, N. R. Williams, 
Columbia; second premium, $15, B. O. Weller, Plattsburg; third premium, 
$10, Sam D. Williams, Jackson. 

For best home-cured country bacon, first premium, $25, T. B. Ingwerson, 
Walhalla Farm, Bowling Green; second premium, Mrs. W. H. Charters, 
Charter Oak Stock Farm, Butler; third premium, T. A. Nelson, Eminence 
Farm, Bunceton. 

In Missouri the State Board of Agriculture is encouraging 
farmers in the home curing of hams and bacon. During the last 
Missouri Farmers’ Week a ham and bacon show was a novel 
attraction. This exhibit is believed to be the first of the kind 
ever held under State direction. Premiums amounting to $100 
were offered for the best cured country ham. The first premium 
was $25; second, $15; third, $10. Similar premiums were awarded 
on bacon. The objects of the show, as stated in the circular which 
was extensively distributed, were to stimulate an interest in the 
curing of real country hams and bacon, and to demonstrate how 
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Meat entered in Missouri Farmers’ Ham and Bacon Show. 


thoroughly Missouri farmers have mastered the mysteries of meat 
making. The show was advertised most too late to bring out a 
large number of entries, yet twenty-one choice hams and ten 
pieces of bacon were sent in. Fortunately every section of the 
State was represented. The illustrations shown in connection with 
this article give a general idea of the entries. As was to be expect- 
ed, the need of a standard or pattern to which those who cure meat 
for market might look to was strongly accented. There were 
almost as many trims as entries. Some of the meat of highest 
quality was not of neat appearance, and if offered for sale to the 
city man used to the inviting shape in which the packing house 
product is presented, would have found slow sale. In fact, the first 
prize hame of the show (No. 2, next to large piece of bacon on 
bottom row), was not as well trimmed as it should have been. 
However, the judges took into consideration the fact that this being 
the first show of the kind and no standard having been established, 
only a slight cut should be made on this account. They took the 
position that the curing of a good piece of meat requires much more 
skill than the trimming. However, the committee recommended 
that at the next show considerable attention should be given to 
the trim, symmetry and general appearance of the meat. 

The second prize ham (No. 16, second row from bottom and 
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second ham from right), was one of the very best trimmed pieces 
of meat in the show. What is true of this ham was also true of 
the third prize ham, No. 11, second row from top, and second from 
right. 

The committee in judging the hams first probed into each one 
with atrier. After discarding those that were of off flavor, soft or 
otherwise deficient, eight or ten of the best hams were cut. Then 
before a decision was finally reached, a small piece of meat from 


Tirst, second and third prize bacon. 


each ham was cooked and sampled. In the first choice ham the 
meat was of unusually good quality, but there was most too large 
a proportion of fat to lean. However, the fat was sweet and palat- 
able. A point in favor of this meat was that the lean, while of 
desirable firmness, was not too hard as is sometimes the case in old 
hams. It was the opinion of the committee on awards that while 
each farmer should, in a measure, be allowed to follow his own 
fancy in the triming of meat, the short ham (not short as is No. 21, 
second row from bottom, fourth from left,) is much to be recom- 


' Parts of first, second and third prize hams. 


mended in preference to the long trim, which means waste of meat 
when cooked. Ham No. 5, bottom row, second ham from left, 
might have been greatly improved by closer trimming, putting 
much of the fat shown to the right into the lard kettle or sausage 
mill. Ham No. 30, to the right of No. 5, is a good example of the 
most desirable long trim and was one of the best entries. Ham 
No. 14, bottom row, second from right, illustrates what the trim 
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of a ham should not be. Here the market possibilities of a good 
piece of meat were spoiled by poor trimming, probably resulting 
from cutting up the meat while it was yet warm. 

The first prize piece of bacon was No. 23, top row, fourth from 
right, the long rather narrow piece. The marbling was excellent, 
the flavor all that could be desired, while the proportion of fat 
to lean was regarded as proper. Nor was this meat too hard nor 
so soft as to seem green. The second prize piece of bacon was No. 
28, top row, second from right. Third prize was No. 8, the piece 
hanging just to the left of the second prize piece. Both of these 
pieces of meat were of good quality and much alike. They were 
hardly so firm as the first prize bacon. Entry No. 7, the large 
side of meat on bottom row, while of good quality, shows a mistake 
so frequently made by farmers. This meat should have been split 
in two so as to leave one thick and one thin piece of bacon. The 
thick strip should then have been sold, worked into sausage or lard, 
or used early in the season. Bacon, in order to sell well, must 
present an inviting appearance. This was thoroughly demonstrated 
at the conclusion of the show. The narrow, well-trimmed pieces 
were eagerly sought for at twenty-five cents per pound, while it 
was hard to dispose of some other pieces at fifteen cents. 


_ ——— — - — ~ — — —~ 


Cut of first prize ham. Excellent quality, but trim might have been improved. 


The committee on awards made up of President H. J. Waters 
of the Kansas Agriculture College, Prof. P. F. Trowbridge of the 
Missouri College of Agriculture and Mrs. Betty Gentry of Sedalia, 
said in its report of the show: “Your committee earnestly recom- 
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mends that the show be continued and that announcement of this 
purpose be made early so that the farmers may make arrange- 
ments to save their best meat for the exhibit. A tentative score 
card for judging hams was suggested, as follows: Size and form— 
weight (7 to 15 pounds), 5; trim, 10; symmetry, 5; total, 20. 
Cure and quality—flavor, 50; color, 10; texture, 10; proportion of 
fat to lean, 5; marbling, 5; total, 80; grand total, 100.” 

The interest shown in the first Missouri farmers ham and 
bacon show was even more 
than had been anticipated. 
During almost every hour of 
the four days when the show- 
room was open a crowd was 
present to see the meat and 
to discuss the relative merits 
of the entries. These discus- 
sions resulted in the exchange 
of many tried recipes and in 
a general awakening in the 
matter of meat making on the 
farm. It is proposed to make 
the meat show one of the 
permanent features of Farm- 
ers’ Week. By so doing it is 
believed that in time a stand- 
ard for hams and bacon will 
be as thoroughly established as 
has been for corn. It might be 
said that at the first corn show 
held in the State there were 
few more entries than were at 

; this first meat show, and there 

* ‘gested that shape of ham mignt have Were almost as many kinds of 
been’ improved by shortening to point corn as there were cuts of 
2 aia meat in the initial meat show. 

At this time, when the high cost of living is being so frequently 
mentioned, it would seem worth while for other states and even 
for local agricultural organizations, including county fairs, farm 
bureaus and agricultural clubs to promote meat shows. There is 
a profitable market for each piece of really good meat that the 
farmer has to sell. As proof of this, the few hams offered for 
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sale at the close of the Missouri show “went like hot cakes” at 
25 per cent per pound. Those who have tried to buy a good country- 
cured ham on the market know that it is practically impossible 
to do so. 

The entry blank used in the Missouri show seems to meet all 
the requirements. It may be well to briefly describe it as a guide 
for other shows. After each of the following questions follow a 
blank to be filled out by the exhibitor: Meat entered—Ham? 
Piece of bacon? Name of express company? Amount prepaid 
express charges? Do you want ham returned? Do you want 
bacon returned to you? If you prefer to have board sell meat and 
send you money, what is your price per pound for ham? What is 
your price per pound for bacon? If you do not want meat re- 
turned or sold what disposition do you wish made of it? At the 
bottom of the blanks were spaces for name and postoffice address. 
It was required of each contributor that the meat be sent prepaid 
and that on each box should be the name and postoffice address of 
the sender. This is important. It is also important that a definite 
time be set in which to close the entries for the show. One require- 
ment in the Missouri show was that all meat be received in the 


Parts of first and second prize hams. 


building where the show was to be held not later than Saturday 
previous to the opening of the show on the following Tuesday. In 
order that there might be no misunderstanding it was plainly 
stated in the circular of information as follows: ‘Meat intended 
for entry but not received on time cannot be allowed to compete. 
Even though it may be in Columbia on Saturday it will be barred 
unless actually received at the building. This rule will be strictly 
adhered to and is fair to all. No exception can be made.” Com- 
mittees undertaking to conduct such a show will find it well to have 
such a rule, which if in force may prevent some unpleasant situ- 
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ations. In the Missouri show a few entries came in late but there 
were no disputes. Those who had sent the meat recognized the 
fact that it was not the fault of the show management that it failed 
to get there in time. They were disappointed, but not disgruntled. 


MISSOURI APPLES AT FORTY CENTS EACH. 


(A. A. Coult, St. Louis, Mo.) 


Missouri apples got into New York’s most exclusive society 
last winter and established a record for high prices, at forty cents 
each, notwithstanding that the apple markets in all sections of 
the country were glutted and prices were so low that many orchards 
were not picked. 

The apples were raised by A. T. Nelson & Son at Lebanon, 
Mo., and they received fifteen cents each f. o. b. Lebanon for 6,000 
of their fancy apples, packed for the exclusive New York hotel 
trade. 

Kach apple was perfect in shape and color, three and one- 
quarter inches in diameter, with at least two natural leaves at- 


Young ladies wrapping and packing the forty-cent apples, showing the individual boxes 
packed in a carton and an open carton of the cheaper grade ‘of apples packed 
in compartments. Also a cover for the carton. 
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tached to the stem. Young ladies with shears cut the apples from 
the limbs to protect the leaves and then dipped apples and leaves 
in a solution which closed the pores, causing the leaves to retain 
their natural colors and conserving in the apples their best flavor. 
After the solution had dried, each apple was wrapped in soft tissue 
paper and packed in individual pasteboard boxes. The tops were 
sealed on with gummed paper. On the top of each box was 
artistically printed the name of variety it contained and the grow- 
er’s name and address. Twelve boxes filled a carton, on the 
cover of which was an attractive label in colors showing a bright 
red apple on a stem with several leaves and the wording, “Ozark 
Mountain Apples, grown and packed by A. T. Nelson & Son, 
Lebanon, Mo.” The variety contained in each carton was stamped 
on the label. They also put up a thousand cartons containing twelve 


The ten gold medals won by A. T. Nelson during the last twenty years on his apple 
exhibits at the world’s largest expositions. They are a credit to Missouri grown 
apples. 


apples, each packed in compartments, for which they received 
fifty cents at Lebanon. Those apples did not have any leaves at- 
tached to the stems, nor were they dipped in the solution. They 
retailed in New York for $1.00 a dozen. The varieties used in 
packing the above orders were: Ingram, Minklers, Willow Twig, 
Gano and Ben Davis. About half of the order was filled with the 
latter variety. In addition, they packed 5,000 barrels of very 
fancy apples which they held in storage for the holiday trade, 
receiving from $5 to $6 per barrel for the lot. 

Messrs. Nelson & Son were able to command such high prices 
for their apples because they have built up a reputation for produc- 
ing and packing the highest grade fruit. The senior member of 
the firm has ten gold medals and a bushel basket full of blue ribbons 
which he has won on his apple exhibits at the world’s largest ex- 
positions during the last twenty years. One of them was received 
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at the Universal Exposition in Paris during 1900 for the best 
display of apples. The others were received at the Chicago World’s 
Fair, Omaha Exposition, Pan-American Exposition, St. Louis 
World’s Fair and elsewhere. 


A young lady with shears cutting the apples from the limbs to protect the leaves on 
the stems. The photograph also gives an idea of the quality of the apples used 
for the fancy individual pack. 


Ozark Mountain grown apples have demonstrated that they 
can compete in quality and price with those grown in any section of 
America. Missouri apples have set the high-water record for 
prices and with the publicity obtained therefrom during the past 
winter, this State is in position to quickly become the banner fruit- 
producing State in the country if the growers will standardize their 
grading and packing and co-operate together to control the best 
markets. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS OF YEAR 1912. 
(Compiled from Market Papers and from Reports to Board of Agriculture.) 
Live stock prices for the year 1912 ruled higher than for the 
preceding year. The advance was doubtless due in part to a 
shortage of live stock, not only in Missouri but in other states. 


CATTLE. 


The St. Louis market is one of the few which shows increased 
cattle receipts for the year. Receipts for 1912 were 1,199,900 head, 
compared with 1,071,985 in 1911. Cattle receipts at Kansas City 
were 1,943,390 head in 1912; 2,124,772 in 1911. St. Joseph re- 
ceived 450,935 head of cattle in 1912; 466,535 in 1911. 

The Daily National Live Stock Reporter, National Stockyards, 
East St. Louis, Ill., reviews the 1912 cattle trade, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

“The beef steer trade during the year 1912 was a world beater 
when high values, record-smashing tops, and radical fluctuations 
are taken into consideration, and of course these points are the ones 
that deal directly with the market situation. Never in the history 
of the steer trade has the range between common and prime steers 
been so large, and never before in the history of the St. Louis 
market did beef steers reach such a high level. 

“One of the principal features of the past year’s beef steer 
trade is the wide range in prices. This may partly be accounted for 
by the difference in quality, yet practically the same difference in 
quality has been evident during every year. The bulk of the 
steers of course do not show this range, but when we see prime 
steers selling at $10.80 and $10.40, and on the same day steers 
going to the killers at $5.50 and $6.00, this wide range in values 
is very apparent. There is one solution, and this is the fact that 
while prime beef went the highest in history, the common steers 
were not making a proportionate big headway. Four head of steers 
sold at $11.00 per hundredweight and carloads sold at $10.80 per 
hundredweight, these prices were the highest of the year and the 
highest level that beeves have ever reached at this point. In 1911 
the carload top was $9.40, paid for yearling beeves. We can plainly 
see the difference in the high points of the two years. The average 
top for the year 1912 was $9.10 with an average bulk $7.10 to $8.32. 
In 1911 the average top was $8.23 and the average bulk of prices 
was $5.42 to $6.97, or about $1.55 under the 1912 average. We 
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might as well say right here that there was great disappointment 
in 1912 Christmas beef prices owing to the fact that a severe break 
hit the market in December, and $10.00 was the record price for 
Christmas cattle. So, despite the big difference in prices at the 
high points between 1912 and 1911, Christmas cattle the past 
year brought only 60 cents per hundredweight more than they 
did in 1911. 

“The medium to good grades of beef made up the big end of 
the year’s supply and on this class centered most of the juggling 
of prices. For the biggest part of the year these grades moved 
at a range of $2.00 to $2.75 higher than a year ago, but the break 
at the year’s close brought the advance over the corresponding time 
a year ago down around 50 cents to $1.00. 

“Yearling steers had a very good year, particularly the choice 
to prime class. The top for yearlings was $10.75, also a new 
market’s record. 

“The big advance in feeding prices started in April and the 
high point was reached in September. In that latter month good 
weight feeders were moving at a range of $6.25 to $7.00, and 
several loads went to the country as high as $7.50. <A top of $7.50 
out of first hands was the high price of the year, but this shows 
up very favorably with 1911, when the high price was $5.60. The 
bulk of the feeding steers in 1911 sold at a range of $5.00 to $5.60. 

“The top for carload heifers for the year was $9.10, which is 
the market’s record for this class of beef. Taken as a whole the 
trade has been conducted on a much higher plane of values than it 
was a year ago. The average top for 1912 was $7.89 and the aver- 
age bulk $5.40 to $6.66. In 1911 the average top was $6.70 and 
the average bulk $4.67 to $5.67. We can easily see by this com- 
parison the level which heifer beef attained during the past twelve 
months, the top showing a gain of $1.20, and the average gain of 
the bulk being about $1.00 per hundredweight.” 

The Daily Drover’s Telegram, Kansas City, in reviewing the 
1912 cattle market, said: 

“Prices of all classes of cattle from choice beeves to calves 
advanced materially in the first four months of the year and 
averaged at the highest level ever known in the history of the 
market. In the next four months beef steer prices fiuctuated more 
or less, owing to the free marketing of grassers from Kansas and 
Southern pastures. During this period choice to prime fed steers 
were scarce and maintained steady prices. Grassers started in at 
the highest level ever known. Butcher classes broke 50 cents to 
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$1.25 in the summer for grassers, although common cows and cut- 
ters, which were scarce during the whole season, maintained the 
highest level ever known for this class. 

“In the final quarter beef steers fluctuated more than in the 
forepart of the year, having reached the extreme high level in 
September there were gradual declines until the end of the year, 
with occasional reactions for a few days. Butcher grades closed 
strong to higher in the final quarter and from $1 to $2 higher than 
a year ago. Cows and heifers are growing scarcer all the time, 
owing to the fact that a good many are being held back for breed- 
ing purposes. Calves closed at the high level of the year and from 
$2 to $3 higher than last year. The abnormal high prices are 
maintained through scarcity for the same reason that cows and 
heifers are held back—to replenish the pastures and feed lots. 

“The stocker and feeder trade generally followed the course 
of the beef trade and reacted with it. As a whole prices were on 
the highest level ever known, still feeders generally made money in 
handling them. 

“Top prices in beef steers ranged from $7.90 in January to 
$10.90 in September, with a few Christmas steers in December at 
$11.10. The prize winners at the American Royal show in October 
sold up to $12.40, the highest prices ever paid on the Kansas City 
market from one year’s end to the other. The high price paid for 
heifers was $9.25 and for mixed yearling steers and heifers $9.65. 
Yearling steers ranged up to $10. Top prices of feeders ranged 
from $6.60 to $8.25, and stockers from $6.10 to $8.” 


HOGS. 


Hog receipts at the National Stock Yards, St. Louis, for the 
year 1912, totaled 2,529,897 head. During the year 1911, when 
a new record was made at these yards, 3,123,000 hogs were received. 
Kansas City received 2,523,331 hogs in 1912 and 3,167,816 in 
1911; St. Joseph, 1,969,933 in 1912 and 1,921,535 in 1911. 

The Daily National Live Stock Reporter, in reviewing the 1912 
hog market said: 

“January saw tops going at $6.40 to $6.50 and the bulk from 
$6.00 to $6.25 and this was the low period of the year, as in Febru- 
ary prices ranged 10 to 15 cents higher and other months still 
higher. The-high point was reached early in October when the top 
went up to $9.3214 and the bulk went at $8.85 to $9.20. From this 
time to the close of the year there was a gradual decline.” 
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The Daily Drover’s Telegram, Kansas City, said of the hog 
market: 

“The hog industry in 1912 was one of the most profitable in 
several years. Substantial prices were maintained practically 
throughout the entire year in spite of the abundance and cheap- 
ness of feed in the last six months. The much heralded shortage of 
hogs in the country was noticeable to a large extent in the last half 
of the year when receipts everywhere became smaller. The dis- 
astrous fall of 1911 was directly responsible for this shortage, as a 
great many stock hogs were wiped out by disease that spread over 
the country. However, the free application of cholera serum, to- 
gether with more sanitary handling, did much toward eradicating 
the disease, and sick hogs were in small percentage of the supply, 
comparing with last year. Weights and quality were also largely 
improved during the past year. 

“Following is the opening and closing range of prices for each 
month (bulk of sales), and net gain or loss for the year: 


Opened. | Closed. Gain. Loss. 
ATV AT Yes 15 geriste ce cicope eis Skis ous ee sieea eae $5.75 to$6.15 $5.85 to $6:325| S$ -1Sslio.5.5.5 
IH TULA LV rey orc se sions cs oye coehey sess us Sane dt = 5.75 to 6.25 6.05 to 6.35 BAU) ll cureatcicte 
AEE YRGI AT. 6 Sich sanears aaeeMe et oa Renee era tira 6.15 to 6.40 7.45 to 7.65 LS 2a AR rom sects 
PASTEL rea tck ae (os cheawvercue oe sntyee etauats Co st510) THO)” PreifSX0) GO toni 90 OY ecie bats 
VEG Vara tet oarcsete one achaaualcee cle avarenahe ta 50 tol 3825 die Loe tON M545) |\\aeacer ae .36 
MULT OR eB Ce et ito mo leneie crane te arsuitens syae te 20 tO) U250 7.45 to 7.60 se LUTCSIIS Bremer seee 
VUE tygeearet erate) sucess tours vales! \'s- «ices icles span sats Mattes ah sid 7.40 to 7.60 7.80 to 8.05 ADF ererce stan 
JNTTNES EIST torch once ts, CRORE Ca RRO RCL een et ome 7.90 to 8.15 8.50 to 8.70 Motte yeecro oe ocd 
SODtenqW eres cite vcna scent eacl auc lsudnes she 8.50 to 8.75 SOOM COR SH AON |remena esis .024 
(OXEUTO) YS) Oo eit 6 ealckcn CheNCR RCE RO-C IROICR eee 8.40 to 8.70 eA OMtOr dO) |ineeeiteie 1.00 
ENIOWiSTIND CLAN rarest ade otel a tele atid "eata Geo OMtOn eho 7.60 to 7.80 SOUS owes 
I CCOMDEE trace che cies tee fensueudee aes a DOM bOl ia 10 Te LOM CONG Obs \eaeceycnseerere 374 


“From January until the middle of March prices were from 
50 cents to $1.80 lower than the same time last year. The condi- 
tion was easily traced to large receipts of unfinished lightweight 
hogs that were being marketed, because of much sickness in the 
country. From March until the close of the year, the market was 
always higher than 1911, and the lowest price in that time was only 
50 cents lower than the high mark of last year. In April, May, 
June and the first part of July, the market averaged practically 
steady with prices fluctuating between $7.65 and $8.05. Exceed- 
ingly light receipts in August, September and October, caused an 
extremely bullish sentiment in the market, and prices during that 
period advanced steadily until $9.05, the high mark of the year, 
was reached. November and December were bearish months and 
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prices declined almost as sharply as they rose in the previous 
months. On the close of the year prices were $1.50 lower than the 
high time and $1.20 higher than the low mark. Comparing with 
values paid at the end of 1911, closing prices were $1.35 higher.” 


SHEEP. 


The 1912 sheep market at St. Louis is reviewed by the Daily 
National Live Stock Reporter, in part, as follows: 

“The arrivals amounted to around 1,030,000 head, which shows 
a gain over 1911 of around 60,000 head and more than 300,000 
more than any other year. The sheep trade has grown rapidly the 
last ten or fifteen years and no branch of the business needs still 
further increases in receipts than the sheep market. 

“Prices were not only high when compared with other markets 
but they were high compared with 1911. At the outset of the year 
best lambs were selling at $7.00 to $7.35 and best mutton sheep at 
$4.25 to $4.40. Prices were slightly under this basis the latter 
part of February and early in March, but later were much higher 
than at the opening of the year. Best lambs early in May brought 
$9.00 to $9.40 and good mutton sheep $6.50 to $7.00. Spring 
lambs at the same time were bringing $10.00 to $12.00. 

“Early in October good lambs were down to $6.50 to $7.00 and 
good sheep $3.75 to $4.00, which was the low point of the year, 
as values steadily improved during the next two months and the 
year closed with best lambs bringing $7.75 to $8.25, good yearlings 
$6.50 to $7.00 and mutton sheep $4.35 to $4.50.” 

Sheep receipts at Kansas City totaled 2,133,976 head for the 
year 1912, as compared with 2,175,493 for the preceding year. 

The accompanying table, taken from the Drovers’ Telegram, 
shows the high prices paid for mutton and lambs in the different 
months of the year 1912 at Kansas City market: 
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MODEL DAIRY FARM IN THE OZARKS. 
(A. A. Coult, in Journal of Agriculture and Star Farmer.) 

Colonel W. H. Phelps of Carthage has proved that dairying in 
the Ozarks of Southwest Missouri is the quickest way to get big 
dividends on the money invested if the plant is equipped with 
modern utensils. His faith in the business is so great that he has 
invested about $100,000 in live stock, buildings and land in Jasper 
county, where his Meadowmere Dairy Farm is located. 


Fae crear = Se + A SE ee re 


Dairy barn and part of herd owned by Colonel Phelps. 


Three years ago Colonel Phelps began to invest in unimproved 
farm land and was gradually putting it in condition for raising 
large grain crops without intending to take up the dairy business, 
until he heard Dairy Commissioner W. P. Cutler give a talk on 
dairy farming at the Jasper County Corn Show in the fall of 1911. 
He became impressed with the possibilities of that line of farming 
and immediately began to make plans for building improved dairy 
barns and purchasing cream-producing Jersey cows. 

He had plenty of rock on the surface of his land to build the 
walls of the main barn, which is 101 feet long, 42 feet wide, 14 feet 
to eaves and 33 feet to gable. By putting the rock into the walls 
he got it off the fields and can grow larger crops. The walls are 
18 inches thick set with plenty of windows to give natural light to 
the cows inside. The entire floor is concrete, with drains behind 
the cows connecting with sewers which convey the liquid manure 


to a concrete cistern, twelve feet long, six feet wide and six feet 
A—39 
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View showing arrangement of litter carrier; also manure spreader and shed. 


Inside view of model dairy barn. 
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deep, in the ground outside of the barnyard. The inside walls be- 
hind the cows are covered with cement to the height of the 
windows, so that they may be quickly cleaned with water when the 
floor is washed. 

The milking barn has accommodations for 40 cows, 20 on each 
side, facing each other, with a wide space in front of them for con- 
venience in feeding. A depression in the concrete floor in front of 
the stanchions serves as a trough when they are watered. The 
water comes from a bored well 365 feet deep, and is pumped into 
a large storage tank by windmill power. 

As dividends are Colonel Phelps’ main excuse for becoming a 
dairy farmer, and knowing that each cow will respond with larger 
quantities of milk and cream for the same investment of stock and 
feed if she is comfortable, he installed stanchoins of metal tubing, 
the neck pieces working on a swivel, so that she can have the great- 
est freedom of movement in her stall. One end of a single piece of 


How building material obtained on the farm is utilized in the improvements at 
eadowmere. 


curved heavy metal tubing fastens to the front rack at about three 
feet from the floor and the other end fastens to the floor just 
forward of the drain. Each cow is allowed four feet between these 
partitions, which gives her plenty of room, but at the same time 
prevents one cow from crowding another. During the winter the 
floor is covered with about six inches oF clean bedding to make 
the cows more comfortable. 

At one end of the barn are the office where are kept the daily 
reports of milk produced by each cow, and the machine room which 
provides the power for milking the cows, and the cream separator 
which gathers the cream from the warm milk. Each cow’s milk 
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is weighed and recorded each time before being run through the 
separator, and a sample of the original milk is taken for the butter 
fat test. 


MILKING BY MACHINE. 


Colonel Phelps does not like to “pail a cow” any better than 
you or I, and having satisfied himself that the machines would do 
the work, installed the milking system. He uses two machines 
which thoroughly milk 20 cows an hour and absolutely prevent any 
foreign substance getting into the milk to contaminate it. He is 
convinced that the cows are producing more milk since the machines 
were installed, as no milk is ever left in the udder. He says that 
the cows seem to like the new plan better than the old way of 
being milked by hand. The machines do not injure a cow’s udder 


Clearing the land and securing best of building material on the Phelps farm. 


if left on for a considerable time after her milk has all been taken, 
and he has not had a case of sore teat since he started the machines. 
That is one feature which pleases him very much. 

A St. Louis dairy, which wants high grade cream for exclusive 
customers, has offered Colonel Phelps a premium of five cents a 
pound, butter fat test, for his cream, but as he is interested in the 
Carthage creamery and wants to help encourage local business, he 
has declined the offer. 

The litter and manure are removed from the barn twice a day 
in a special litter carrier, which operates on an overhead track 
behind the cows. The litter box can be lowered to within a few 
inches of the floor for convenience in loading and quickly raised out 
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of the way when not needed. ‘The track connects across the barn- 
yard with the shed for the manure spreader, and the carrier 
dumps automatically, eliminating unnecessary handling of the 
manure between the barn and the field. 


Dairy barn and silos at Meadowmere farm. 


As silage is an absolute necessity on a dairy farm, Colonel 
Phelps has erected two silos on the north side of the barn, each 
connecting with the latter through a ten-foot feed room. One of 
the silos has a capacity of 160 tons and the other of 125 tons. 

The loft over the cows has capacity for 150 tons of loose hay 
and is equipped with up-to-date hay forks for lifting the hay from 
the wagon to the loft. The King system of ventilating the milk- 
ing barn and loft oe plenty of ventilation without causing 
draughts. 

The skimmed milk is fed to the calves and young shoats. The 
calves are housed in a barn some distance from the milking barn, 
and after becoming a week old are fastened in stanchions to ac- 
custom them to being handled, and to keep them from injuring 
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One of the special attractions for city visitors at the dairy farm. 
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each other by crowding at feeding time. Each calf has its indi- 
vidual pail, and the feeder does not have to watch the younger 
ones to see that they get their share of the feed. The plan also 
saves the feeder from being assaulted on all sides by a hungry 
bunch of calves every time he enters the barn with a pail. 

The dry cows and young heifers are kept in a barn on another 
part of the farm until a few days before calving time, when they 
are brought into the calf barn and placed in large box stalls to 
await the new arrival. When the calf becomes a few days of age, 
the mother is transferred to the milking barn and then it joins 
the colony of skim-milk drinkers. 

In the short time the dairy has been in operation it has proved 
to be a money-maker, and Colonel Phelps is having plans drawn for 
enlarging the business at least one-half by providing an addition 
to the present milking barn, and is also considering duplicating the 
enlarged plant on an adjoining farm. 

Three other wealthy men of Jasper county, who have been 
watching the results at this farm, are considering starting dairy 
farms in that vicinity as investments for producing large dividends. 
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MISSOURI CROP REVIEW FOR 1912. 


(By W. L. Nelson, Assistant Secretary, Missouri State Board of Agriculture.) 


The value of Missouri farm products and live stock for the year 
1912 is estimated at more than three-quarters of a billion dollars. 
Of this stupendous sum $188,129,500 is represented in the ordinary 
field crops alone 

The year 1912 was one characterized by prosperity and plenty 
and while no records in crop production were broken, the yields 
generally were good. Favorable harvest weather made it possible 
for farmers to save all crops in the best of shape. At the close of 
such a season the Missouri farmer, his fields filled with fatness and 
bins ready to burst looks with constant and added pride upon the old 
home place. Pity he gives to the man who, mistaking a mirage in 
the desert for the promised land, went away to some sun-scorched 
or snow-clad country, when he might have remained in Missouri. 

Corn—The Missouri corn crop for the year 1912 is approxi- 
mately a quarter of a billion bushels—243,042,951. This exceeds 
the corn crop of 1911 by more than 50,000,000 bushels. The farm 
value of the crop averages almost one million dollars to the county, 
while the commercial value considerably exceeds this. The value 
of the corn grown in Missouri this year, figured at the average state 
farm price of 43 cents per bushel is $104,517,350. The average 
yield for the 7,610,988 acres is 31.9 bushels—practically 32 bushels 
per acre. The yield by sections is: Northeast, 34; Northwest, 
35.1; Central, 36; Southwest, 24.5; Southeast, 31.9. The county 
making the best yield per acre was Cooper, in the Central section, 
with 45 bushels. St. Charles county, with 40 bushels, is first 
in the Northeast section. Lafayette, with 44, and Carroll, with 43, © 
lead in the Northwest section. Johnson, with a 38-bushel average, 


leads in the Southwest section, while Ste. Genevieve, with 38 bush- 
els to the acre and Gasconade and Perry each with 36 bushels 


average, lead in the Soutleast section. 

Overflows in the fabulously fertile districts of Southeast Mis- 
souri lowered the yield per acre in a number of counties, while un- 
favorable weather conditions for a short time during the growing 
season cut down the yield in the great corn counties of Northwest 
Missouri. Still Atchison, Nodaway, Pettis, Saline and Johnson 
each grew more than 5,000,000 bushels of corn, while Audrain. 
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Carroll, Harrison, Lafayette, Livingston, Callaway and Cass each 
produced more than 4,000,000 bushels. These twelve counties 
together grew one-fourth as much corn as the entire state of Indi- 
ana, practically the same as either Michigan or Wisconsin, more 
than one-fourth as much as either Kansas or Nebraska, one-third as 
much as the entire state of Texas, one-half as much as Oklahoma, 
and more than all Arkansas. The combined output of corn grown 
in twenty states of the Union is less than that of these dozen Mis- 
souri counties. One Missouri county alone—Saline—grew 
6,413,364 bushels of corn. But two states in the Union—Iowa and 
Illinois—grew as much corn in 1912 as did Missouri. Kansas with 
three-quarters of a million acres less in corn, fell almost fifty million 
bushels short of the Missouri total, so much better is our yield per 
acre. 

Of the Missouri corn crop for the present year 72 per cent is 
now in the crib, so favorable has been the season. The quality of 
the corn is excellent, being 87 for the State. 

Wheat—The winter of 1911-12 was an unfavorable one for 
wheat.in Missouri. In many counties, especially in the Northeast 
section of the State, much wheat was winter killed, so that the 
acreage harvested. was only about 75 per cent of that seeded. The 
crop for the present year, harvested from 1,708,999 acres, totaled 
21,546,720 bushels, worth at 90.2 cents per bushels, $19,411,869. 
The State yield per acre was 12.6 bushels, with section yields as fol- 
lows: Northeast, 10.6; Northwest, 19.5; Central, 13.1; Southwest, 
11; Southeast, 8.7. Counties producing more than half a million 
bushels each are: Lincoln, 579,612; St. Charles, 640,926; Buchan- 
an, 542,476; Carroll 845,964; Jackson, 591,591; Lafayette, 863,640; 
Platte, 908,293; Cooper, 625,456; Saline, 869,248; Franklin, 572,- 
526; St. Louis, 504,427. 

The present wheat acreage is 2,023,330. This is but 93.2 per 
cent of the original acreage seeded during the fall of 1911, but is 
considerably larger than the acreage actually harvested during the 
year 1912. The present wheat crop as compared with the acreage 
seeded one year ago is as follows: Northeast, 96.7 per cent; North- 
west, 99.4; Central, 91.4; Southwest, 89.3; Southeast, 90.8. The 
condition of the growing crop is 91. 

Oats—The Missouri oat crop for the year 1912 was a good 
one. The total yield from 940,314 acres was 29,488,490, an aver- 
age of 32.8 bushels per acre. The oat crop, at 32.8 cents per bushel, 
represents a value of $9,632,205, if sold on the market, If fed to 
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well-bred stock, for which Missouri is famed, the value of this 
same crop will be much more. Audrain county, with 1,135,650 
bushels, was first in oat production. Other counties producing more 
than half a million bushels are: Clark, 800,421; Lewis, 547,100; 
Monroe, 699,048; Pike, 760,190; Ralls, 564,102; Scotland, 592,080; 
Shelby, 801,382; Atchison, 528,108; Carroll 534,840; Clinton, 
572,984; Harrison, 566,825; Nodaway, 696,256; Boone, 507,714; 
Callaway, 576,197; Chariton, 544,401; Cooper, 520,085; Pettis, 
538,725; Cass, 520,256; Henry, 643,980; Johnson, 566,026. 

Tame Hay and Forage—The tame hay and forage crop grown 
in Missouri totals 3,333,862 tons for the year 1912, and represents 
a value of $33,232,119. In 1911 the yield was but 1,968,332 tons, 
or .83 tons per acre as compared with 1.3 tons this year, when the 
acreage was 2,414,889. 

Grass and Grass Seed—The preceding figures do not include 
the value of bluegrass, of which Missouri is said to have more than 
all the states north of her northern border or south of her south- 
ern border. While this bluegrass, fortunately, can not be baled 
and shipped to other states to add to their fertility and to lessen 
ours, it is one of our greatest sources of wealth. Nature gener- 
ously gave this greatest of all grasses to Missouri to hold in trust 
for all time. In turn, it feeds the millions of animals that graze 
over it and with these constantly contributes to the fertility of the 
soil. The Missouri grass seed crop for the present year is the 
greatest in the history of the State. 

Prairie Hay—Prairie hay represents a value of $1,400,701. 
The yield harvested from 142,730 acres totals 167,098 tons, the 
average yield per acre being slightly less than a ton—.85 for the 
State. More than half the prairie hay in Missouri is grown in the 
Southwest section of the State. 


OTHER CROPS. 


Acreage, yield and value of other crops entering into the total 
value of $188,129,500 follow: 

Flax—tThe total yield from 10,153 acres is 71,071 bushels, val- 
ued at $113,714. 

Rye—Acreage, 7,435; yield, 102,603; value, $84,134. 

Buckwheat—Acreage, 1,203; yield, 30,075 bushels; value, 
$29,173. 

Barley—Acreage, 729; yield, 20,412 bushels; value, $13,268. 
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Broom corn—Acreage, 3,433; yield, 1,750,830 pounds; value 
$69,125. 

Cotton—Acreage, 59,805; yield, 25,357,320. pounds; value 
$2,916,092. 

Potatoes—Acreage, 51,233; yield, 4,149,873 bushels; value 
$2,614,420. 

Tobacco—Acreage, 5,174; yield, 4,894,600 pounds; value 
$587,352. 


Sorghum seed—Acreage, 19,470; yield, 408,870 bushels; value, 
$396,604. 


Sorghum syrup—Acreage, 19,470; yield, 1,693,890 gallons; 
value, $880,823. 

Clover seed—Acreage threshed, 14,854; yield, 29,700 bushels; 
value, $264,400. 

Timothy seed—Acreage threshed, 18,609; yield, 74,486; value 
$171,200. 

Kafir corn, millet, cowpeas, castor beans, etc., $4,440,000. 

Miscellaneous vegetables, $7,325,000. 

With yields of all crops aggregating more than 60,000,000 
bushels and almost 2,000,000 tons more than in 1911, the value of 
Missouri field crops, owing to reduced prices, is practically the 
same as last year. The one chance that the Missouri farmer has 
to realize increased returns from his grain and forage is to “market 
it on foot’—to feed it to live stock. 

Live Stock—A general shortage of live stock is reported 
throughout the entire State. Number of hogs of all ages is but 
70 per cent of normal, and the number on feed but 66 per cent. 
The decrease in numbers is due largely to losses from cholera. 
Few cattle are being fed, owing in part to the scarcity of hogs. 
Cattle on feed represent but 67 per cent of the usual number. 

The figures given in this report are based on reports from more 
than 500 crop reporters covering the 114 counties of the State. 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS. 


Following are summaries of the monthly crop reports of the 
Missouri State Board of Agriculture, for the year 1912: 

April 6—The winter of 1911-12 was one of unusual severity. 
Some correspondents report a total fall of snow of more than 5 
feet in several sections of the State. A minimum temperature of 
20 degrees below zero was recorded. March was a cold and wet 
month, so that practically no farming was done. The total rain- 
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fall for the month was 6.23 inches at Columbia, as compared 
with 1.54 inches in March, 1911. The normal rainfall for the 
month of March is 3.03 inches. ‘The Columbia station reports but 
7 clear days during March, 1912. Correspondents report no pota- 
toes planted and no gardens made. The condition of wheat for 
the State is placed at 78. Much wheat is apparently winter killed. 
The present condition of wheat by sections is: Northeast, 73; North- 
west, 92; Central, 79; Southwest, 74; Southeast, 74. The seeding 
of the oat crop is the latest in the history of the State, according to 
the records of this office. On April 1, less than 1 per cent—.91— 
had been seeded. Practically no spring plowing has been done for 
corn. The land now plowed for this crop amounts to but 10 per 
cent. It is estimated that but 18.8 per cent of last year’s corn crop 
is still on Missouri farms. Ninety per cent of the correspondents 
report a scarcity of good seed corn. The condition of clover is 
placed at 66, and of timothy at 83. Practically all of the crop 
seeded a year ago was lost. The condition of alfalfa is placed at 
79; rye, 83. 

May 4—Continued cool and rainy weather has retarded all 
farm work, so that it is now from ten days to three weeks later 
than normal. The total rainfall for the month of April was 5.34 
inches as compared with normal rainfall of 3.70 inches. However, 
this is less than the rainfall for April, 1911, which was 5.65 inches. 
The temperature for the month averaged 55, the highest being 80 
and the lowest 34. A light frost was reported April 23. Soil 
condition is 75.4 for the State. Land plowed for corn is placed at 
26 per cent. One year ago it was 65 per cent. The part of the 
corn crop planted taking the State as a whole is but 3.5 per cent. 
The hoped for improvement in wheat has failed to be realized, and 
the outlook for the State is most discouraging. The condition of 
wheat for the State is 63.4, as compared with 78.4 one month ago. 
By sections present condition of wheat is: Northeast, 46; North- 
west, 71; Central, 63; Southwest, 67; Southeast, 70. The condi- 
tion in the Northeast section is the worst in the State and in some 
counties is probably the worst on record. Abandoned wheat acre- 
age for the State is estimated at 26 per cent. The part of the oat 
crop now in is placed at 86.4 per cent. Owing to the late season 
and to the high price of seed indications are that the present acre- 
age seeded to oats will be but 76 per cent as much as it was in 1911. 
The condition of clover for the State is 73, timothy 86, alfalfa 74. 
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A good stand of new clover and timothy is reported, but the acre- 
age is decreased owing to the high price of seed. 

June 1—The end of the month of May finds Missouri farmers 
much more optimistic than a month ago. Splendid progress has 
been made with farm work. One week of cool weather checked 
corn somewhat but in some sections apparently aided wheat slightly. 
The per cent of corn planted is placed at 81, while one month ago 
it was but 3.5. By sections planting shows: Northeast, 78; North- 
west, 89; Central, 84; Southwest, 83; Southeast, 71. Stand is 
estimated at 82. Such re-planting as is necessary this year is at- 
tributed to poor seed and to hard rains following planting. Condi- 
tion of growing crop is 87. Soil condition is 88. Indications are 
for an increase of 3 per cent in acreage as compared with last 
year’s crop. Wheat condition is practically the same as one month 
ago—now 64.2; then 63.4. By sections condition is: Northeast, 
51; Northwest, 76; Central, 66; Southwest, 61; Southeast, 67. Con- 
dition of oats is estimated at 83.4. By sections it is: Northeast, 
87; Northwest, 85; Central, 85; Southwest, 80; Southeast, 80. 
Acreage is estimated at 79.4 as compared with 1911. Clover condi- 
tion is 79, timothy 85, rye, 84, barley 89, alfalfa 94, pastures 92. 
Preliminary estimate of tobacco acreage places it at 87, prelimi- 
nary for cotton 70. Berries and small fruit show 73 per cent, with 
a record strawberry crop. The peach crop is practically a failure, 
state estimate being 6 per cent. 

July 6—Splendid is the showing made by practically all crops, 
especially during the latter part of June. The first half of the 
month was cool for corn, but weather conditions as a whole have 
been good. Corn is making a remarkable growth. The condition 
for the State is 85.6. Stand as compared with normal is given as 
89.6. Wheat made marked improvement during the last 30 days 
immediately preceding harvest. Final reports on condition show 
75.8. It now develops that it would have paid to let stand 
some wheat that was plowed up. Harvest is later than usual, but 
weather has been favorable. It is estimated that 51 per cent of the 
wheat had been cut by July 1. Quality of new grain is 91.6. A pre- 
liminary estimate as to yield places it at 12.4 bushels. Where a 
month ago many fields of oats gave little promise of being tall 
enough to harvest with binder there is now a bountiful crop. Con- 
dition is 93.8. Meadows are much better than seemed possible a 
month ago. Condition of timothy is 87; clover, 82.2; alfalfa, 88.8; 
pastures, 91.2; cotton, 64; flax, 89.5; tobacco, 87.4; broom corn, 87; 
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potatoes, 93.8. The outlook for a general fruit crop, with practi- 
cally no peaches, is 76.6. 

August 83—Conditions throughout the State are generally en- 
couraging. Corn fields present a dark rich green appearance. 
The condition of corn for the State is 84.6. The crop has been well 
cultivated and practically none has been lost by overflows. The 
wheat yield for the State is estimated at 12.7 bushels per acre, or 
slightly more than the preliminary estimate of 12.4 bushels. A 
few yields of 45 to 50 bushels per acre are reported. The prelim- 
inary estimate on yield of oats is 30 bushels per acre. Some reports 
are from 60 to 75 bushels per acre. Meadows are surpassing all 
early expectations. Preliminary estimates show yield of timothy 
hay 1.25 tons per acre; clover 1.2; first cutting of alfalfa 1.4; mixed 
hay 1.4; prairie hay 1.1. Indications are for a record harvest of 
timothy seed. An unusual amount of blue grass and other grass 
seeds have been saved. Condition of pasture is 77, the State aver- 
age being reduced by the low condition of 56 for the Northwest sec- 
tion. Fruit condition is 73; broom corn, 81; flax, 77; melons, 73; 
tobacco, 82; cotton, 69; cowpeas, 85. 

September 7—The condition of corn bids fair to make a good 
yield, if not a record crop, being 86.8 for the State. This is the 
highest end-of-August average on record in this office with the 
exception of three years—1902, 108; 1905, 95; 1906, 87.8. By 
sections, corn conditions show: Northeast, 94; Northwest, 91; 
Central, 91; Southwest, 71; Southeast, 87. Corn cutting is later 
than usual, and the indications are that comparatively little corn 
will be cut. Lack of rainfall in some sections has retarded the 
plowing of ground for wheat. According to reports but 44 per 
cent of the wheat ground has been plowed. Indications are that 
only about 91 per cent as much ground will be seeded to wheat as 
was seeded last fall. In many localities threshing has been delayed, 
and at this time it is estimated that 17.6 per cent of the 1912 wheat 
crop is yet in the field. A later estimate of the yield of oats places 
it at 30.6 bushels per acre. The timothy seed crop is estimated at 
118 per cent as compared with an average year. Yield of rye for 
the State is placed at 13.8 bushels per acre; buckwheat, 25 bushels; 
barley, 28 bushels; flax, 7. Condition of pastures is 76.4; cotton, 
84; tobacco, 87.5; cowpeas, 82.2. 

October 1—The condition of corn for the State is 86.4. This 
is the highest since 1906. By sections present corn conditions 
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show: Northeast, 95; Northwest, 92; Central, 91; Southwest, 73; 
Southeast, 81. The quality of the new crop is much above the 
average being 87.4. It is estimated that 80 per cent of the crop 
is safe from frost. An early estimate, subject to radical revision, 
places the probable yield of corn at 33 bushels per acre. The prob- 
able selling price for corn is estimated at 51 cents per bushel. 
The surplus for shipment is 15 per cent, practically all of which will 
be between counties and to feeding centers within the State. The 
part of the corn crop cut is placed at 34 per cent. A considerable 
part of the crop goes into silos. However, this will not exceed 5 
per cent. Wheat sowing is later than usual. But 45 per cent of 
the crop has been seeded, and there is yet some ground to break. 
Recent rains have been a great benefit and the work is now pro- 
gressing nicely. Soil condition is placed at 88. The wheat acreage 
will be considerably below the State average. It is now estimated 
at 86 but may exceed this. The timothy acreage threshed compared 
with last year is roughly estimated at 155 per cent with an average 
yield of about 4 bushels per acre. A few fields are reported to 
have made as much as 10 bushels per acre. Present condition of 
pastures is 72; tobacco, 90; cotton, 67. There is considerable com- 
plaint to the effect that cowpeas have not done well. However, 
summing up the crop situation as a whole the harvest promises 
plenty. 

December 14—The December report is included in the body of 
this bulletin. 

Monthly crop reports are issued on the first Saturday in April, 
May, June, July, August, September and October. The annual 
report for the year is issued on the second Saturday in December. 


TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION FOR YEAR 1912. 


The following records of temperature and precipitation, by 
months, for the year 1912, were recorded at the Columbia Station, 
United States Department of Agriculture Weather Bureau, George 
Reeder, section director. 

January—Temperature: Highest, 51 degrees on 23rd; low- 
est, 20 degrees on 7th; mean, 17 degrees. Precipitation, 0.25 
inches. Deficiency of precipitation for month, 1.98 inches. 

February—Temperature: Highest, 55 degrees on 18th; low- 
est, 11 degrees on the 4th; mean, 27 degrees. Precipitation, 1.74 
inches. Deficiency of precipitation for month, 3.6 inches. 
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March—Temperature: Highest, 72 degrees on 31st; lowest, 
11 degrees on the 9th; mean, 33 degrees. Precipitation, 6.23 inches. 
Excess of precipitation for month, 3.20 inches. 
April—Temperature: Highest, 80 degrees on 5th; lowest, 
34 degrees on 17th; mean, 55 degrees. Precipitation, 5.34 inches. 
Excess of precipitation for month, 1.64 inches. 
May—Temperature: Highest, 92 degrees on 23rd; lowest, 41 
degrees on 17th; mean, 68 degrees. Precipitation, 3.25 inches. 
Deficiency of precipitation for month, 1.6 inches. 
June—Temperature: Highest, 89 degrees on 26th; lowest, 
48 degrees on 19th; mean, 69 degrees. Precipitation, 3.50 inches. 
Deficiency of precipitation for month, 0.88 inches. 
July—Temperature: Highest, 96 degrees on 24th; lowest, 60 
degrees on 19th; mean, 79 degrees. Precipitation, 1.88 inches. 
Deficiency of precipitation for month, 1.77 inches. 
August—Temperature: Highest, 97 degrees on 28th; lowest, 
51 degrees on 4th; mean, 76 degrees. Precipitation, 4.91 inches. 
Excess of precipitation for month, 1.87 inches. 
September—Temperature: Highest, 98 degrees on 8rd; low- 
est, 32 degrees on 380th; mean, 68 degrees. Precipitation, 3.55 
inches. Excess of precipitation for month, 0.70 inches. 
October—Temperature: Highest, 89 degrees on 9th, lowest, 
30 degrees on 23rd; mean, 58 degrees. Precipitation, 4.07 inches. 
Excess of precipitation for month, 1.65 inches. 
November—Temperature: Highest, 75 degrees on 10th; low- 
est, 19 degrees on 25th; mean, 45 degrees. Precipitation, 1.33 
inches. Deficiency of precipitation for month, 0.98 inches. 
December—Temperature: Highest, 64 degrees on Ist; low- 
est, 9 degrees on 12th; mean, 36 degrees. Precipitation, 0.40 
inches. Deficiency of precipitation for month, 1.61 inches. 
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WHEAT AND OATS. 


Table giving acreage, average yield per acre, and total product 
of wheat and oats, by counties, for the year 1912. 


Wheat. Oats. 
Average Average 
County, yield Total yield yield Total yield 
Acreage. per per county, | Acres. per per county, 
acre, bushels. acre, bushels. 

bushels. bushels. 

SEAL in tars Gisele sic, 51 1,708,999 12.6) 21,546,720 |940,314 31.3) 29,488,490 
County | 

POOR le isles cue teas ar 556 13 7,228 | 12,820 27 346,140 
AMSAO RIN. 5p ee eae OS 4,887 9 43,983 | 45,402 25 1,135,050 
PANAVO Wi noite went. os < 10,594 23 243 , 662 6,164 35 215,740 
At CHIBOMne-tee ots thc > 10,697 20 213,940 | 18,861 28 528,108 
BALE yrcrr ir. ae 23,338 9 210,042 9,668 250 222,364 
Baritone sa atiikes. os | 9,330 9 83,970 8,101 16 129,616 
IBStOS Aah toerer at soa 28,260 14 395,640 | 14,082 22 | 309 , 804 
Bentenktns oss 3»: | 9,676 13 125,788 | 8,276 30 | 248, 280 
IB OMMGE Meise fe ein | 8,802 9 79,218 2,676 27 72,252 
IROONGe at irae ts tee 17,088 11 187 ,968 | 13,722 37 507,714 
IU als «aOR eS 24,658 22 542 ,476 6,499 37 | 240 , 463 
Butler cee + aes 1,012 iS 13), 156 1,016 18 18 ,288 

. 
@Waldiwell 7 jeter )s 3,931 16 62,896 | 14,215 oze 4 454,880 
Callaway: oom crew et 20,697 12 248,364 | 18,587 31 576,197 
@amadens cca. 4,428 12 53,186 843 22 18 ,546 
Cape Girardeau..... 39,498 6 236,988 7,543 32 241,376 
@Srrolsinie. 34 ee oh 46,998 18 845 ,964 | 17,828 30 534,840 
Oarteretois. sae. a 635 9 5,715 418 24 10,032 
OARS see eerste 19,024 17 323,408 | 16,258 32 520,256 
Cedar. net. then nea 11,793 9 106 , 137 3,925 24 94,200 
Charlton ss... 6.0. | 26 ,382 18 474,876 | 13,959 39 544,401 
Ohristiani cos eae es 14,296 9 128, 664 6,165 24 147 , 960 
Clarets. feo was sian 4,054 11 44,594 | 21,633 37 800 ,421 
Olas octet ees wis | 11,323 22 249,106 6,219 37 | 230,103 
Olinton Gis cen teenie ee 5,193 Pale | 109,042 | 16,851 34 572,934 
Coles) macs amie 17 ,202 11 189 , 222 4,158 34 141,372 
OOODC dais. 24s Petes 39,091 16 625,456 | 12,685 41 520,085 
Crawilordi tes cen 28 9,368 9 84,312 1,779 20 35,580 

| 

DSO: aed Ae eres 15,998 11 175,978 5,987 26 155 , 662 
Datlag. None seers 9,141 8 | 73,128 2,300 24 55,200 
Daviess). cinco 8,178 14 114,492 | 11,174 34 379,916 
Dekalb... 7507s 7,568 23 | 174,064 | 11,571 30 347,130 
Denitios he c.c ceo eeees 11,295 8 90 ,360 1,286 24 30,864 
DiGuaglans.. s.r 4,850 Zan 33,950 147238 15 25,845 
Ose SAR Seer 797 11 8,767 837 30 25,110 
Jy EA es aie lene os ye 63,614 9 572 ,526 5,140 27 | 138,780 
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Wheat. Oats. 
Average Average 
County. yield Total yield yield Total yield 
Acreage. per per county, | Acres. per per county, 
acre, bushels. acre, bushels, 

bushels. bushels. 
Gasconade......... 21,789 8 174,312 3,000 23 69,000 
GOntrye acts aloes se es 5,426 20 108 ,520 7,693 33 253,869 
Greener 23 oN es 5 26,297 10 262,970) | 12,131 30 333 ,930 
Gru yes. tdi e ee 2,912 22 64,064 6,763 37 250,231 
EVAUTISON cee cris. 6,552 20 131,040 | 16,195 35 566,825 
PETOTITSY ra stare nye! heel eee 6 15,580 16 249,280 | 21,466 30 643 ,980 
EM CKO Yiaes. oars cies 5,798 10 57,980 2,688 23 61,824 
TOG Mee os biel teeete ks 12,774 23 293,802 | 10,338 33 341,154 
LO WAT Gs aise estate exe 18 ,320 11 201,520 4,828 38 183 ,464 
PTO Wee sis es ce cenel 3,471 11 38,181 2,259 24 54,216 
POM ears o,cteie ane as 2,324 11 25,564 1,070 27 28,890 
WVACKSOMe ese ck eke rns 28,171 21 Menke |i sake AzAat 36 405,756 
MASDEI sc cce se eee 34,820 12 417,840 | 11,885 33 392,205 
JOMOCLSOMN 6 soe. 6coc.c one es 24,353 12 292 , 236 4,043 33 133,419 
WOUNSON 26 22 et eleue 27 , 245 Nive 463,165 | 15,298 Sil 566,026 
MOXA oe ansis es crete 596 8 4,768 | 21,884 25 547,100 
ILPEGKNS 5 oto OC oreoogno 7,563 9 68 ,067 2,624 22 57,728 
Mafayettes sos... .. 57,576 15 863,640) 8,891 33 293 ,403 
Wawrence....:.2s.s 46 , 682 8 373,456 | 10,308 29 298 , 932 
WAS rate nic ge Soetene sine 4,040 8 32,320 | 17,139 29 497 ,031 
NGI COMM cr.) 3) = oe re 52,692 ital 579,612 | 11,828 28 331,184 
iLilehi ly eno ee On 4,357 14 60,998 | 11,615 35 406,525 
Tivinestons .y.i cc c- 9,587 16 153,392 | 11,181 40 447 , 240 
McDonald......... 7,734 7 54,138 3,904 20 78,080 
IVES COM i. «here, sl S023 15 52,845 | 13,008 38 494,304 
INUACISGM es epeneee terete 4,796 9 43,164 1,222 30 36,660 
WikhdC3noes5.c04a000d 11,740 8 93 ,920 1,992 20 39,840 
MPM Oils 4 eboanadooo 5,983 8 47 , 864 8,847 45 398,115 
INTRO ago o con doe 3,358 15 50,370 5,173 32 165,536 
IMLS. 6 aepsolakomrcusiorer WZ/ 27) 10 171,750 3,094 31 95,914 
IMGISSISSIPDIe) so cle « : 18,544 a 129,808 262 25 6,550 
Mioniteau. 2 .....-.. 24,124 16 385,984 | 10,904 35 381,640 
IMIGNTOO ats cs ais se 4,702 13 61,126 | 19,418 36 699 ,048 
Montgomery........ 19,461 12 233,082 | 17,322 21 363 , 762 
IVIOTGaN eects. er cis ce 17 ,343 12 208,116 6,189 29 179,481 
New Madrid. 8,566 9 77,094 181 27 4,887 
ING WiLOMso cs clnc clase 18,350 8 146,800 9,180 24 220,320 
INOGAWAY. cic. ce - « « 22,347 22 491,634 | 21,758 32 696,256 
Oregon 6,286 11 69,146 2,805 27 15,30 
(CRIES: oo cect pe eee ane 29,914 12 358 ,968 1,838 31 56,978 
OZ rercas hoes ataie shia bond 8 43,016 1,933 25 48 ,325 
I BIMISCOb pes cia sv 2 2,459 10 24,590 109 30 3,270 
LEE 4 cen ROR CRORCREREICHERE 18,354 6 110,124 4,543 35 159,005 
IE GUUISME ete te ane ce acess 27 ,459 16 439,354 | 16,325 33 538,725 
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| Wheat. Oats. 
Average | Average 
County. yield | Total yield | yield Total yield 
Acreage. | per per county, | Acres. per per county, 
acre, bushels. | acre, bushels. 
bushels. | bushels. 
PHGELDS is << e25.arecsine ou 8,369 10 83 ,690 1,752 26 45 ,552 
Pile eicty. ses ae ween 17,784 8 142,272 | 20,005 38 760,190 
PIRUTO Re exese. ata stents 39,491 23 908 , 293 tipaol 33 238 , 623 
Polkigeies iis he Sees 17,558 9 158 ,022 6,781 25 169 ,525 
Pitlashdits csc tet ete re 3,202 9 28,818 965 22 21,230 
Putnam as oie 1,539 14 21,546 9,687 39 377,793 
REALISE 2. shots Si eis os 6,543 8 52,344 | 15,246 | BY 564,102 
Randolph. a ae | 4,266 11 46,926 | 12,439 | 36 447 , 804 
RAV se eiein tas cals worse 20,896 17 355,232 | 11,543 32 369,376 
RUOYMOLGS ss eracieuas- - 716 9 6,444 EYE 28 16,156 
Ripleye sci eee 1,749 8 14,352 1,703 | 18 30 , 654 
| 

St. Charles. 2.0.4.) 58,266 itt 640,926 | 5,270 25 131,750 
St..Claire a0 hiee 8,792 12 105 , 504 8,349 25 208 ,725 
Ste. Genevieve...... 17 ,063 6 102,378 2,556 31 79,236 
St MUANCIS ty .ccteee 8,068 10 80,680 | 2,029 23 46,667 
StsLouwis.. ee wer oe 45,857 iat 504,427 1,975 33 65,175 
Waline: ceo6 ota sere t 54,328 | 16 869,248 | 7,514 33 247 ,962 
Senuyler see ale 2,453 13 31,889 | 6,753 36 243,108 
ScouUandser eee 1,185 11 13,035 | 14,802 40 592,080 
Scottienk scr tothe 41,362 6 248 ,172 1,307 25 32,675 
SHANNON se seine Tee i 9 11,259 | 681 21 14,301 
SHOEMDV icc ise cae 3,346 10 33,460 | 21,089 38 801,382 
Stoddard]. .- hea 13,168 13 171,184 764 26 198,718 
BLONC tet oe teens 2,811 7 19,677 3,998 20 79,960 
Sallivans.cs.cteet se c 649 1s} 8,437 7,029 35 246,015 
SVATIO V2 oes, atcsenstel sobs ta, ote 4,841 9 43,569 | 1,714 20 34,280 
PDOKGS tele ateicnsre avers 14,152 9 127 ,368 2,592 25 64,800 
Vernon 9,047 12) 108 ,564 | 10,584 23 243 ,432 
WHIATT OMG See ee ueiase. 6 29,289 Om 292,890 | 5,841 28 163,548 
Washington........ 10,792 12 129,504 | 1,849 22 40,678 
Wi9NE os Sere s obs haan 2,987 if 20,909 1,362 15 20,430 
WHODSGGID = aust avec aes 6,076 10 60,760 4,525 28 126,700 
WHOLE eter. Sone re o,0lS 26 91,338 | 6,294 28 176 , 232 
Vihear lal the Sec ees Pee eta 4,818 Uf 33,726 1,853 27 50,031 
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Table giving acreage, average yield per acre, and total product 


of corn and hay and forage, by counties for the year 1912. 


] 
| Corn. Hay and forage. 
| = f 
County. | Average Total Total 
Meze8 yield yield yield 
per per Acres. per 
planted. acre, county, county, 
bushels. bushels. tons. 
| 
SURLOMea es eelove vorakwon dhe e-sudeesss 7,610,988 31.9/243 042,951 2,414,889 3,333,862 
County. 
PANT ANT Eyer wens rodeiee ah slo rg otitis, a 75,672 35 2,648,520 46,187 | 50,805 
PACUCTALTMS a Gereies rete oj Sess ee oy al 143 ,581 33 4,738,173 26,995 | 33,743 
ESTO UREN, Rey acetic occ RRO ACERS GEREN 112,129 34 3,812,386 25 , 282 31,502 
AL CHISOME OSS (os. « seicia ate oes ois 156 ,027 33 5,148,891 25,578 43 ,482 
JETTED Fog oor ae Caer Ales eeeeen Aone 49 ,921 18 898,578 12,671 19,006 
IS Antone 8s teers oekd aac ue 99,686 19 1,894,034 5,460 8,190 
ES BGCS Ey Wey che iciek o hlar vines bas 158,889 24 3,813,336 44,415 57,739 
SONOMA mtn, Satis meets Rouse ie 72,050 31 2,233,550 20,082 34,139 
IBOMIN GEL 1, cyschon) 2 Sats a 2 lanes ars 30,438 25 760,950 17,3850 17,350 
TS OOM OR cto ctej eet ska, fists, iceolia eile 104,578 37 3,869,386 31,072 52,822 
Buchananicey: skin ave Ski ais 65,256 41 2,675,496 15,260 24,416 
LEIS) pee ah ns ee ae 30,309 25 (ol, tao 10,304 11,334 
Caldwelleen a Aaron. 5c tte oe 101,831 34 3,462,254 22,462 | 31,446 
Walla wearverict meee. wiki oe Ra es 119 , 264 38 4,532,032 45,365 90,730 
SAMSON ris ans tae ae 32,248 30 967 ,440 12,912 19,368 
Cape Girardeat. o.oo ae 46,699 34 1,587,766) 4,775 7,640 
Carrol lane ci RAS 111,837 43 4,808,991 38,472 67 ,326 
Waller Sky ays Lee Ae Seca 9,812 29 284 , 548 4,354 5,224 
(COREG AS Sts Ee eae, baree Se ea 130, 847 32 4,187,104 41,594 | 54,072 
(CLG OAS Ry eee Ch PRAIA Stee hic meee 67,208 25 1,680,200 12,902 | 14,192 
C@haritomene ey hehe us ethers 104,041 35 3,641,435 27 ,497 35,746 
Christiane es = sry non eae oe 42 ,286 29 1,226,294 7,020 | 8,424 
(CLES G Fe is ant ae a ad Geen Ofer. ogee el 93,030 36 3,349,080 34,826 45,273 
(OLE Sic ap is See ae eee 80,169 39 3,126,591 10,020 | 12,525 
WLM GOMER ery Se oes ed eee: 91,411 ou 3,382,207 19,485 24,356 
GS OLS sey hyn ces, fo, crs Re | 30,910) 40 1,236,400 10,964 | 13,156 
CWOODERE ones aus 5 eke rw wees 84,196 45 3,788,820 19,482 | 38,964 
Cra wlOrdb piers tecsis ios antes oie 25,440 30 763,200 13,294 18,611 
IONE Kel Seer eee meee et Teele 75,985 21 1,595,685 7,905 | 11,857 
AAS Pec e a ay,, ots < s- ereasiok 39,141 23 900, 243) 9,633 10,596 
IDS OSS eas Die Cie ioiatee SOE 120,367 30 3,611,010 23,167 25,483 
ID ealally ns sayfo sks cease 85,116 29 2,468 ,364 20,596 24,715 
ID Eta fi Se ae A aS 20,911 26 543 ,686 9,750 | 11,212 
ROMP AS tenet isis, 2 1oks a oes 40,924 18 736,632 13,041 | 13,041 
TCL te. Scns o SR ees 55,710 28 il dapat) 880) 9,202 | 11,502 
rear im eee oy. ak =: ais avai eens 57,820 34 1,965,880, 24,794 | 35,951 
GaASCOUAG Era os c.n cls ore eeroike 24,842 36 894,312 11,558 23,116 
(CLR AT 4 eid OOO ee OOS ee 101,408 30 3,042,240 34,662 | 38,128 
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CORN, HAY AND FORAGE—Continued 

| Corn. Hay and forage. 

Gounts eS YCLAEE Total Total 

Pee yield yield yield 

planted per per Acres. per 
5 acre, county, county, 
bushels. bushels. tons. 
| 

Greene's. hc ib heree oer eee 77,0638 30 2,211,890 17 ,923 23 ,299 
Grund yeeccte oe oe eas 78,314| 35 2,740,990] 34,347 34,347 
| ‘ 
arrisGntys< trios nie cites 136 , 137| 33 4,492,521 47,741 59,676 
EP ONIN GY, orev ctttate tech etc eeL ne. ehateses 136,065 20 2,721,300 30,212 54,381 
CIOL Y, et st hoverc cate a teers 31,079 19 590,501 13,340 16,675 
TOUG Revere ties nS eters is 104,370 29 3,026,730 11,706 12,876 
AT OWANGss inc lnere ete eee rhe ee 59,233 42 2,487,786 16,238 27 ,604 
TOWEL ae eo iba e kewl 47 ,068 20 941,360 20,522 28,730 
MMO eee che, leis's: yicrefees son neLere 13,478 23 309,994 7,697 9,621 
TACISOUs Aetic © Hrerals ohio ks sete 77,382 42 3,250,044 22 ,967 34,450 
SJE 12) 012) Bia. omeenen Iain REA GIES Bea 81,515 21 1,711,815 9,226 13,839 
WOMOLSOM: cs hrsieye) ote eee 34,056 35 1,191,960 16,532 29,757 
MLOHTSON Ge) ts uh) Me eee 136,861 38 5,200,718 48 , 832 70,806 
1G a (0) SERRA RAV RIES RG Co Pic? ORE 78,309 30 2,349,270 29,175 29,175 
AS ACIOM epi sie cucy ce is creer 43 ,354 26 1,127,204 16,779 23,490 
MIATA YOUU ts (beri one nin kerr ds 94,020 44 4,136,880 28 ,625 54,387 
Mia WreNCOs. tec e cae ee 55,289 25 1,382,225 14,641 20,497 
WVGIVAR tb apeis the forsee taco ee eos 73,260 36 2,637,360 31,640 34,804 
MSN CON: ntelede ask gee cose ete eles res 50,071 37 1,852,627 15,372 29, 206 
ICT ee es Sse tee ae ears, ek bye 83 ,602 35 2,926,070 73,018 80,319 
TeiviN ge StOM AR © ee sere cin acters 125 , 883} 36 4,531,788 30,136 48 ,217 
Me ONAIG =. pit oe 29 , 947 24 718,728 8,110 12,165 
WEE COM oi tet he o tis cinta aeons 118,905 32 3,804,960 69 , 362 104,043 
WES GISOM Rees eels aoe toe 18,758 30 562,740 7,454 13,417 
VEE OS ee asin. ets open, ohare 25,020 ait 784,951 10,476 15,714 
WisTiOner sae cera sere 58,459 36 2,104,524 16,621 24,931 
WVIGECOR ome ke eric + ce 72,719 35 2,545,165 52,346 52,346 
WEAN Gt erdretind cot csc eis.s pe eteene 39,264 30 1,177,920 22,513 29,266 
WMISsISSIDD sere ia. octet 49,501 30 1,485,030 4,985 6,480 
WHOM Reporte Soret cee ce tse 55,605 36 2,001,780 22,028 33,042 
IMIONTOG rear i en Nero ee oe 114,151 35 3,995,285 46,879 65,630 
14 Ko) ahit-foyeal=) hoy any 6 ey eS eee | 71,180 29 2,064,220 14,356 22,969 
MORGAN te aor oie nee tee 44,805 gle 1,388,955 14,744 23,590 
IN GW VURCTIOM ere tries tier nus ae 58,051 30 1,741,530 6,446 1,30 
ING WLOM rein create he os 64,975 16 1,039,600 7,420 11,130 
INGUAWAV AEette eit. sae ely 165 ,024 33 § 445,792 50,985 86,674 
OP6QOnbe ahh eet 33,406 21 701,526 LOS Aa 12 133 
OsAgOee ee ere ee ee, 30,578 36 1,100,808} 15,232 22,848 
OZALK cor: PANT Ae At ris eat | 22 ,842) 22 502,524) view a te) 9,637 
Pomiscot. cits Ae 30,240 32 967 , 680 2,816 3,520 
Parry) 5. 5. ee ee | 33,874 36 1,219,464 9,578 13,409 
Pottis: 2:<45 (0 aoe ee | 123 ,529 43 5,311,747 27,815 44,504 
PUCIDS. oN.7 ere eee | 28 ,537 28 799,036 22,480 29 ,224 
Pike oto cite, eee 86,866 sail 3,214,042 23,930 35,895 
Plattes..-ii oo eee eee 62,478) 40 2,499,120 13 ,037 18,251 
POE oS: ooo ee eee ee eet ee, 81,577} 25 2,039,425 9,937 * 14,905 
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County. 


Sinn. CNET ESAS sate eh ote aeacaieeaenn 
(Sitbes KOLA os een ae Rn a | 


SIGNI A Bere Bo eraeck or atennee eG ALORS | 
Seopland nas cates. eerste aie: | 


Corn. Hay and forage. 

Average Total Total 

yield yield yield 

eres per per Acres, per 

planted. acre, county, county, 

bushels. tons. tons. 
25,993 27 701,811 11,326 14,157 
65,340 33 456 , 220 69,979 76,976 
61,641) 32 1,972,512 16,554 28,969 
56,294 37 2,082,878 32,785 49,177 
107 , 764 37 3,987,268 23,754 28,504 
19,149 23 440 ,427 6ea7, 7,388 
24,448 25 611,200 10,911 15,275 
47 ,061| 40 1,882,440 20,163 30,244 
Son LS 21 1,787,415 15,135 24,216 
15,642 30 469 , 260 PAT. 8,590 
215255 38 807 ,690 5,266 10,005 
39,565 30 1,186,950 22,056 33,084 
149,148 43 6,413,364 32,394 51,830 
42 ,224 35 1,477,840 23 , 464 28,156 
69,478 36 2,501,208 26, 232 32,790 
45,657 34 1,552,338 10,064 13,083 
19,306 22 424,732 8,428 9,270 
93 , 236 30 2,797,080 Silos 52,017 
57,989 30 1,739,670 22,799 25,078 
27,198 21 571,158 4,510 5,863 
80,305 33 2,650,065 70,503 17,553 
20,610 23 474,030 6,283 6,283 
51,673 21 1,085,133 17,615 19,376 
152,229 25 3,805,725 29,968 52,444 
29,658 35 1,038 ,030 8,170 13,072 
PAS) 5 (( Pars 32 823,104 9,304 11,164 
34,040 27 919,080 12,633 12,633 
33,951 25 848,775 9,368 12,178 
43,789 32 1,401,248 19,029 33,300 
36,518 22 803 , 396 22,169 24,385 
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SUMMARY OF THE ACREAGE, YIELD AND VALUE OF 
FARM CROPS FOR THE YEAR 1912 FOR THE STATE 
AND BY SECTIONS. 


CORN. 
: i ae | 
Average | 
yield Total | 
Section. Acres per yield, Total 
planted. acre, bushels. value. 
bushels. | 
IMAG CUE Sela come pO Ome naan S 1,536,029 34 52,159, 526 $21,777 ,255 
IORGMIWOS Use e evolencastoea seb as ais 2,093 , 431 35.1 73,595,976 29,853 ,879 
OME teas. chance neh oneness: oc etene 1,299,168 36 47 ,138 ,047 20 , 562 ,392 
SOMES UL ayei stew ncite em lolol. <yoceusvede 1,707,501 24.5 41,850,587 19,131,342 
CTR TTS es Rel et aR © 974,859 29 28,298,815, 13,192,482 
i a Mini Pian kt Maca. ls sae co 
SUMbOMoisicckeyele cicrere 2% eyereiene 7,610,988 31.9 243,042,951 $104 ,517,350 
WHEAT. 
| Average 
| yield Total | 
Section. Acres Acres per yield, | Total 
sown. harvested. acre, bushels. value. 
bushels. 
Northeast........ 366,641 225,905 10.6 2,405, 669 $2,200 , 906 
Northwest........ 401,737 341,743 19.5 6,658,558 5,966,693 
(Chiang lk eran oeeteo 482,703 373 ,306 ej, i 4,992,279 4,470,817 
Southwest........ 434,109 362,917 11 3,998,276 3,519,228 
Southeast.........| 485 ,053 403 ,128 8.7 3,491,938 3,284,225 
SEALS... aoa 2,170,243 1,708 ,999 12.6 21,546,720 $19,441,869 
OATS. 
Average | 
yield Total 
Section. Acres per yield, Total 
harvested. acre, bushels. value. 
bushels. 
INOLUHOASU Fr nicer cee ciateie eeteie =) 6 305 ,638 32 9,898,648 $2,915,039 
WNOLGh WSU. a cieis oie pieieieirs eae ets 233, 713) 32.9 7,708,615 2,439,789 
Central Hoss oe eietarextyenal ea caerelons 147 , 682) 34 5,027,665) 1,629,331 
SOUth west .6 <s.<vwie eyow e)skeuny are. 188,818 27 5,100, 158| 1,926,352 
SOUGHGASb Ears c,cnclsaw cloveteloterete eres 64,463 27.2 1,753,404 721,694 
Staten. cece toe eit. s 940,314 31.3 29,488 ,490 $9,632,205 
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TAME HAY AND FORAGE. 
Average 
yield Total 
Section. Acres per | yield, | Total 
harvested. acre, tons. value. 
| tons, 
B | yun § 
INORGHCASticic snes eel sieve 6 sort stahe 700,581) 1.4 | 896 , 570) $8 , 240,333 
INOnGhWeStirse eines sec discs areas’ 569, 657) 1.35 786.407 7,696,197 
Wentral rire errs Sk cane 435,157) 1.5 676,648 6,458 ,068 
SOMUMWESGs secterctietececas' so ele eltie 386 , 452) 1.4 542 ,549 5, 256, 207 
SOutHGaStasis.cqaion ele ose eres 323 , 042) 68) 431,688 5,581,314 
SG abe meet martin cos ors aceade helene 2,414,889, 1.3 3,333,862 $33 ,232,119 
PRAIRIE HAY. 
Average | 
yield Total 
Section. Acres per yield, Total 
harvested. acre, tons. value. 
tons. 
INSOLES AS aps orenene ten encr ore teleceuerrole: che 19,036 1.43 27,221 $176,936 
INORG E WOES Ueneneteostasere ocachetele te oileueies sare 30,125 il 5th} 34,041 265,519 
Wemtral ees en Gas aneoetveaereun els 10,125 1) k7/ 11,849 88 , 867 
SOUGHIWESUnre site icas Gone rice oheueterens sone 81,128 ited fs) 91,674 847 ,984 
SOUUNEAS timers carat oleh lara she hs antey eres 2,313 1 2hols 21,395 
Statens ornate belie sie olen 142,730 iL 7/ 167,098} $1,400,701 


SUMMARY OF TOTAL YIELD AND VALUE OF FARM CROPS 
PRODUCED BY MISSOURI FARMERS IN YEAR 1912. 


Acreage. 

COLO T RS IE A nels ae NSUP in cy eric s eect semcc non atic en ne eee | 7,610,988 
SWAG Gees rer i oentais ciate a cicisuoitns en A tel whee 2,170,243 
OATS eer rere eis ak rere ieicns ctr horenelotenen aor afiay oat ess 940,314 
TaIMewN aveaN GtOLragzela..\<\cichasuce skmeeveeversiers wiser on: 2,414,889 
IPPaIPi OUND Vee thee eee eke el oenehak to eresereter ieee xyonens 142,730 
TH EAS eS 5 alsa eng CEO eh aoRON PCR ESET RCD O bois iene CRERE 10,153 
PRAY Oyemeyien sie) seeders casieus e'susnetel ool siete: onsrolles sb sheysuemei ele) 1,04 (a2 'S}5) 
BUC Whe abet aici rrr re ae eon Se | 1,203 
IB Arlo yee eet arora irc te ential meen Mareree deere cit b oxene 729 
FESO OMI COLD nee yas hee ee nee gue aie coene esas 3,433 
(GLNRHOT 01S 6 ops Ba BiGIro Cine tid Ole Uo oiieon mete utente 59,805 
FOGALOCS ics aicce she noel sun otentae sae uemeliek soelsna evel ante,lalls 51,233 
ARGS LCC Ob eets acy aia, ciency cok stoaemettes ecedenta tee a ete stcletees 5,174 
Stove moc eK [Setar a0 loo bic Dolla oo cid olerren Deo 19,470 
Shywainin ApH adamdpo oe pcos Mboclaon Sead acjoot 19,470 
WIGVCISSCOGS: oro ie ere ecnetame eh cusyan steve get oor suaven seas 14,854 
AMieTVOL GORGE les Biorote A a olgo cena Ooo Ooi ume oO oi 18,609 
Kafir corn, millet, cowpeas, castor beans, etc..|............ 
Wihiscellancous viesebablesiy a cio ecl siete ele ce) cence l|(areraliciielleelicl) eles 

Tol WMO AMUN ROIS se abo obnonauendloodaobouomond 


Yield. Value 
243,042,951; $104,517,350 
21,546,720 19,441,869 
29,488,490 9,632,205 
3,333,862! 33,232,119 
167,098 1,400,701 
71,071 113,714 
102,603 84,134 
30,075 29,173 
20,412 13,268 
1,750,830 69,125 
25,357,320 2,916,092 
4,149,873 2,614,420 
4,894,600 587 ,352 
408,870 396,604 
1,693,890 880,823 
29,700 264,400 
74,436 171,203 
Ne See ee 4,440,000 
Ee eRe N F 7,325,000 
Oa aera Bs Bete $188,129,500 
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CROP YIELD, 1912. 


Average per acre by Crop Section. 
N. E. Sec. | N. W. Sec. | Cent. Sec. | S. W. Sec. | S. E. Sec. 
Crop. 20 21 21 23 29 
counties. | counties. | counties. | counties. | counties. 
Corn, bushels....... 34 Soll 36 24.5 29 
Wheat, bushels..... 10.6 19.5 13.1 iit Sir 
Oats, bushels....... 32 32.9 34 27 PA hey 
Timothy, tons. 1.4 Le | 1.47 1.19 1.4 
Prairie, tons. . 1.43 1.513: | ibe ale 1.03 1 
Hay Clover, tons... N76 thet 1.8 1.5 1.6 
Alfalfa, tons. . 3.3 3.8 3 3 3.3 
Cowpeas, tons. 2.2 2 Lest 7L6 1.5 
WAX SOUSHOIS Eker teers |oietaie wtciotersiel|lerw «ace e/ece ls 8 | 6% a dl Rreeetates oicxei ers 
Rye, bushels........ 12 19 14 12 12 
Buckwheat, bushels..|.......... Zi” Te oratsicpaysucsr, a llatecsweresone te karell ChemeMenemen eae le 
Barley, DUSHOlss:, 3's 'ecc|'< ave oie e ioneken> 28 Dh Men stectetetonee 29 
Broom corn, pounds. 500 562 700 | 440 350 
Woctons (int) MDS." Valisc cieceroteeieve [ia c cae ohne Mhotetate & ee lee 398 450 
Potatoes, bushels... . 73 102 81 69 78 
Tobacco, pounds ...| 1,250 1,280 638 750 810 
Sorghum, syrup, gals. 82 91 86 80 94 
Sorghum seed, bu... 30 23 20 21 12 
Kafir corn, bushels... 25 22 | 21 24 45 
Cowpeas, bushels.... . 6 10 10 8 
Clover seed, bushels. 2.15 2 2.15 2 2 
Timothy seed, bu... . 4 4 | 4 4 4 


State 
114 
counties. 


31. 
12. 
31. 


to 
ao 
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AVERAGE FARM PRICE DECEMBER, 1912. 


The prices given in this table are governed by local conditions 
and are the current local prices prevailing in the country. 


| 1] 
Nee eal) eNip We Central.| S. W. Sern State. 
Corny perm bushel’... osc... $ .417 | $ -406 | $ .436 $ .457 | $ .466.| $ .43 
Wheat, per bushel........... .91 .896 895 .88 .94 .902 
Oats sPeMiDUSHO! sera. ae eneiees <= .295 | .316 321 TOME .411 .328 
Blasts DCEADERHE! joe a). sei 5 s\n rs ements ee a ees i.a5 2.00 1.60 
Timothy seed, per bushel.... . 165 1.98 2.25 2.55 3.00 PAE SIO) 
Clover seed, per bushel...... | 9.55 9.00 8.25 75 8.00 8.90 
Cowpea seed, per bushel.....) Woe || 2 ee 2.25 ios ae (a | 2.08 
Sorghum seed, per bushel... .| 87 | acl .95 1.05 1.28 .97 
Kafir corn, per bushel........ .60 .60 .90 -65 97 74 
wey Der bushels:..<.. see coe -76 | .80 .80 .87 Siete). || .82 
Buckwheat, per bushel ...... 1.00 1.04 1.06 SISO! crap 0 ereceveta 97 
Barley, per bushel.....:.....- .50 .56 15 13 .62 46 .65 
Potatoes, per bushel......... | . 66 . 64 afl .74 742 | .63 
Sweet potatoes, per bushel.... 1.05 1.09 .96 1.03 84 | .994 
Winter apples, per bushel... . .49 .48 -40 -47 73 -OL 
Timothy hay, per ton........ 9.50 10.00 9.25 10.75 12.75 | 10.45 
Clover hay, per ton.......... 9.00 9.75 ea 76d) 10.25 12.00 10.15 
Alfalfa hay, per ton......... 14.00 12300) ||) ae 25 13.25 14.50 | 13.00 
Cowpea hay, per ton........ 8.50 5.00 9.00 10.00 1D 7s | 9.00 
Prairie hay, per ton......... 6.50 7.80 7.50 9.25 9.25 | 8.00 
Broom corn Prush, per ton. =o. sees oles .70 .70 e96: | scrde mcs .79 
CoctronpMing per POUNG sp -.cre ee! srcyene eno rors) cree ew aiekellonetotersterene -11 .12 | 115 
Leaf tobacco, per pound..... -13 .86 | 3125 -13 .13 12 
EViOOL per POUNG. .. cs. sc | “PP? Arpt “PA .20 -20 . 208 
Comb honey, per pound...... .14 .14 5118? a ali7/ 216 .148 
Mixed hay, per ton.......... 8.75 9.50 | 9.00 9.75 Ua! 7s | 9.75 
| ! 


* Price June 1. 


LIVE STOCK, AVERAGE FARM PRICE PER HEAD, DECEMBER, 1912. 


INDE: N. W. Central. Ss. W. S. E. State. 
Horses. 
Springveoltsn eect er $58.50 $57 . 25} $49.00 $49.00) $50.00 $52.75 
Wiearlingsincti aes 5 82.50 81.25 74.50 71.50} Darel 76.70 
Two years old...... 107.00 109.25) 100.75 94.00 98.75 101.95 
Three years and over 136.25 132.00 123.00 120.00 121.00 126.50 
Mules. 
Spring colts......... U5 Th3) 74.00 67.00 62.75 61.00 67.50 
CATING Seeasce soe oe 98.75 101.75 90.00 86.25) 84.00 92.15 
Two years old...... 125.00 128.00) 118.50 112.00 110.75 118.85 
Three years and over. 157.00 160.75 145.50 140.00 142.50 149.15 
Cattle. 
Steer calves........ 22.50 Dail a TAs) 19.25 14.75 12.25 18.10 
Heifer calves....... 18.00 18.50 17.50 13.00) 11.00 15.60 
Yearling steers...... 34.00 35.25 30.00 23.75 20.00 28.60 
Yearling heifers..... 28.75 30.50 26.25 21.00) 18.00 24.90 
Steers, 2 years and | 
OND anne Secale 47.00 51.00 42.00 35.25] 30.00 41.05 
Cows 2 yrs. and over. 50.75 56.75 50.00 44.00 41.25 48.55 
Sheep. 
Lambs under 1 year. 3.90 4.25 3.60 3.05) 3.00 3.56 
All other sheep...... 4.50 4.55) 4.10 3.70. 3.50 4.07 
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FARM PRODUCE—PRICE PER POUND, DOZEN, ETC. 
N.E N. W. | Central.| S. W. S. E. State. 

Chickens. | 

Average price per pound......... $.0975 | $ .093 | $ .095 $ .09 | $ .095 | $ .094 
Turkeys. | 

Average price per pound......... 5 ifs 15 14 sls 14 .14 
Number as compared with average 

Ao) SR ROPERS CEO toh Cua choks .85 .88 .82 .78 wiheh 82 

Eggs and Butter. 
PES DOr GOZOM a eae isl aser sie ae .258 236 .24 25 SPRY . 244 
Butter, Per POUNd we wurst sles 124 .26 24 24 24 24 

Honey. 
Price per pound, comb........... .14 14 -13 Alive .16 .148 
LIVE STOCK—NUMBER AS COMPARED WITH AVERAGE YEAR. 
N. E N. W. Central. Sh Ae 5 1B State. 

LORS err noe eae .76 .62 .70 R716". | .68 .70 
SHESD eavevcns avers cuss aus .86 86 .79 82 Ath .82 
Cattle sk oF ohana .78 sf) a? .79 78 ATG5 
IMDUILOS casi, ctateratsee crate .95 .93 .94 .96 | 79 .91 
ELONSESivas canketale ear oone 97 .95 .95 .98 -91 95 


N. E N. W. Central. Ss. W | Ss. E State. 
ROR Seerieee oie ee eters te 576! .56 .66 .69 .67 . 66 
WaAttlom. cr eds cs ers .70 .66 OL .68 .69 .67 
SIRGOD ie eric aeis teehee .68 (2 2 TOA . 66 70) 
LIVE STOCK—PER CENT OF PURE-BRED BULLS IN USE. 
he pies | ING Mis Central. Ss. E | Ss. W. | State. 
47 .56 52 41 FAST 44 
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MISSOURI LIVE STOCK. 


An abstract of the assessment of horses and mules as shown by the assessors’ returns 
June 1, 1912. (Compiled from reports of State Auditor John P. Gordon.) 


Horses. Mules. 
County. or hai 
No. Value. Av. No. Value. Av. 
i 
) 
ANGIE 5 ain olcnascic ON cee a eee 10,032 $383,145) $38.19 1,362 $50 ,960. $37.41 
PATTCME Ware eteteeeke ass se eG 8,955 367 , 860 41.07 2,366 126,695 53.34 
PNG CHISOMR ee pees erate le oles 8,613 321,010 Bil PA, 2,827 128,610) 45.49 
JNUCKGITEI ING, ciolotgncneed: Gu gnCRH OF ERO 9,885 393 ,675 39.82 5,251 257 , 965) 49.12 
| 
i} 
Banya tvs nea os wie oe 12,193 316,575 25.96 3,042 98 , 421) 32.39 
IBaTbOUM sane eit ee os ee 8,973 353 , 892 39.66 3,214 135,272 42.88 
ateSirn coasts anit cones eee 14,534 538,876 37.08 4,454 182 ,363 49.51 
ROMO Mewes tists: franc teers ons, cases 8,119 266 , 565 32.81 2,591 102,710 39.64 
OMT eS Crees entrees sess ie 5,090 223 ,505 43.91 2,793 133,310 47.73 
IBGONEis cases oe eas ete wens 8,922 346 ,460 38.83 5,914 262,070, 44.31 
SUCH ANAM cre sr te 6,685 303 ,065 45.33 2,078 138,210) 66.51 
IEW OS are iey Gina Bees horse ee Sy 0 151,880 40.23 2,058 85,335 41.23 
Caldiwellyctacs ma cece stn 8,650 300 ,080 34.69 1,951 71,785 36.79 
Callawayier ote chsce ens ans 9,596 322,010 30.05 5,995 251,345 41.95 
Cama@eniae see fcc 2 1S 4,602 222,830 48.42 1,920 108 , 540 56.53: 
Cape Girardeau......... 5,670 236,775 42.75 2,723 126,200 46.35 
Warrollive pers secs savere ete 12,252 442 ,962 36.15 4,546 186 ,670 41.06 
Warberer crcl eee elle oo 1,200 64,250 53.64 532 BPA gales 60.48 
CASS Aes ete ae wieexeiier 13,721 512 ,426 37.42 3,626 139 ,349 38.43 
Wood ars scAwe wih euacew areued 8,224 284,635 34.61 2,549 92,595 36.32 
WHATItON eye ate ts 6 toed 11,014 451,425 40.98 3,673 184,710 50.28 
@HTISHIAME oa ahh akac ue eee 6,833 260,866 38.14 1,934 75,645 39.11 
(OWEN Sie) cists esac i eer eat aes 8,157 343 ,460 42.50 576 PA (9) 5) 48.50 
GTaViaarieis cases os cuales 6,940 266,725 38.43 2,018 92,415 45.79 
Olintony Atenas hes oe ee 5,6" 185,185 32.64 1,991 98 ,235 49.33 
Coleman aw oceania ae 3,429 128,180 37.38 37d) 70,780 SIGS 
WOODCI es siscs Sees b Sus were 6,814 317,400 46.58 5,296 285 , 240 53.85 
C@rawhOLde yc. cs crs ices = alae, 3,879 150,805 38.87 2,056 79,900 38.86 
DAG OPE eieeia he a ens cies 7,148 228 ,963 32.03 2,790 103 , 856 Oe 
1 DWE NR a chee nic ia De ieneaereme rc 7,297 212,950 29.18 2,099 62,580 29.81 
WDAVIOSS ay ieee cote acs. s) sess 11,623 427 ,292 36.76 3,080 116,215 iments 
ID OKA Deep rarairctecn) «craters che 7,868 259,113 32.92 2,008 74,160 36.93 
IDX) 0 teseices cin olor eRe nO 4,788 158,287 33.05 2,040 68 ,401 Solon 
VOU STAS'. motels tats caus ia a Shai ehe 7,446 294 ,290 39.40 2,182 72,305 30.13 
MUTANT fer wpete. osc sla al oyeret oo e's 4,580 216,310 45.04 5,181 300,995 57.90 
rail yest ee ctcl nea ovinyece ss 7,383 293,175 39,85 3,293 159,145 48.34 
(GiaASCONAG Gas ahs 4 Susy es 3,809 555 9G 40.94 2,215 98,125 44.30 
Grentinyecirsie cA ec lciel ayedae oie 10,500 385,720 36.73 2,055 77,465 37.69 
GNCCNOM in oo a.d. oer 13,380 508 ,349 38.00 3,945 184,818 46.85 
GUT Vien acer saie sc dee cna ees 8,686 287,488 33.10 1,827 59,645 32.10 
ER ATHISOM PES Sis oo o.oo 16,066 513 , 742 31.97 2,338 66,570 28.47 
TONEY ees se orecss ce sphaets 12,140 446 , 224 36.86 4,320 180,331 41.74 
PRTC ROD YA erie oe) onelterets 6,130 232 ,962 38.00 1,898 76,615 40.36 
RO tae sehersi sis 6 ose) ea 8 Bieter 6,373 284 , 030} 44.59 2,367 138,010 58.30 
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MISSOURI LIVE STOCK—Continued. 


Horses. Mules. 
County. 
No. Value. Ay. No Value. Av. 
FROWAEG ie css Soe ee 5,816 Bee ean) $38.97 4,014 $199,330) $49.66 
Howell..2 2 c.::< peer etree 7,916 297 ,194 37.54 2), Ho2 105 ,493 41.66 
EVOUS 2. 5 eae RN Peete 1,574 70,305 44.63 923 42,012 44.43 
JACKSON a cisco ee ic. as ae 22,603 877,715 38.83 4,278 246,435 57.61 
TASDOR i. cc es 15,910 569,105 SDn i Sila 145,835 45.00 
JOMOLSON. heise Be cw abe ee 5,854 186,665 31.89 A A sy) 102,480 37.10 
TONNSOD): saci ie ces ee 14,252 570,825 40.06 5,453 229 ,305 42.05 
Galop cee Mr ena tod: Spice 8,986 325,815 36.25 1,852 61,555 33.24 
TMaACLOd Ocrre waeaei ts cr ore PAU 308 , 620 42.46 2G 101,205 47.82 
Whalayetuelse Ne aise we cc ocal tlie 7 Aiba 420,880 35.93 erie. 246,575 43.16 
IVE ARE UA Gee: OIG. ee RRR 10,415 386,200 37.08 3,236 136,705 42.24 
1 Bee SS Bhs) one a eae ROE 8,279 310,213 37.47 1,979 68 ,055 34.39 
THINGOILNY Pere aie) «) Sice cae eo 7,343 342,035 46.57 3,048 117,330 38.46 
TUT cepts cc Sack oie eee 12,495 376,815 30.15 2,307 76,995 33.37 
WAVINEStOMM eps «cos os ss eke 9,492 351,230 37.00 2,077 79,675 38.36 
McDonalds sis eye ee 6,035 251,940 41.74 1,524 72,470 47.55 
WVEACOM@r RE ale bis ches F- 12,286 503 , 255 40.96 3,214 127,505 39.67 
WViadisonlemprs. daccad «= sc 2,270 104,645 46.00 ooo 73,690 54.46 
MViariGsh tn se sain sche sas 3,797 154,705 40.74 2,070 86,140 41.61 
Wi amiOuinw peaehosits ass cts as oae 303 ,025 40.22 1,569 71,860 45.79 
INTO NICOLA ESV At ote cis =). eis 9,158 306,745 33.48 17,373 44,180 BP aly 
I NUKE) Os en ts cc ANG kt RS 6,912 PEs CRs 34.13 PALS 105,730 38.94 
IWIASSISSIDDIe sheet eos. - 3 ee 2,421 84,715 34.99 4,438 206,485 46.52 
WWI ONITORI ek Gteeed. fe ic 6,153 249 ,945 40.62 3,143 145,565 46.31 
AVIOUITOO' ate ie tee te fotos eohyor ec 10,439 409 , 350 39.21 4,665 194,900 41.77 
Montgomery........... 6,175 PAU 5 Vals) 33.54 3,495 130,005 BV fag lly) 
MOUP AM ctiete tals ates. chats 5,598 152,930 PH seit 3,066 110,625 32.96 
WNewelMadtid).2 nics 3. 3% 2,561 91,295 35.65 4,878 218,235 44.76 
UM GWAOTIE stein site, Sis foc ea 10,283 277,050 26.94 1,932 51,545 26.67 
DOG RI AVicts. 2 cals oss so 15,836 627 ,470 39.62 2,491 111,865 44.91 
Oregon 4,932 169,235 34.31 2,115 77,995 36.87 
OSHZOR Re nvecreiiets O° wrote 4,199 144,605 34.43 2,637 122,330 46.38 
OVAL Hl IS 3 6 CCRC ICEL Ree 5,474 264,958 48.40 2,072 105 ,969 51.10 
IPBINISCOUM ACTA ti fetensre ecw ae 2,561 100,955 39.42} 4,252 194,460 45.73 
BOLI ce Chet aioe a weve aah 4,917 164,168 33.38] 3,120 115,732 37.09 
go 710 (hte Pye er See Ree 11,787 439,615 37.29} 4,817 234,025 48.58 
| 
FE HOIDS teak ihe Seaton ores 4,542 145,660 32.70 1,821 67 , 248) 36.92 
PARK GRAS esti, ks ete ea) S21 325,260 39.60 3,416 164,420 48.13 
IAGO e is sete Slers. as ashe Whe 5,194 225,520 43.41 2,716 150,860. 55.54 
Ole tbr sik noes hoe ott 11,438 436,517 38.16 4,072 167,130 41.04 
IPilaskili 20 2-%i stam a ae 4,289 149 , 260 34.80 1,422 56,380 39.65 
Puinanty aceite se 11,447 391,467 34.19 1,516 50,790 33.48 
Peale: eo ee in Warts orc mie 5,310 238 ,965 45.00. 1,613 72,595 45.00 
Randolph ie aeteto sete: crete 7,745 309,825 40.00, JePPA0) 110,985 50.00 
RAY co. -.. 5.8 ee Doe nes 9,605 315,30 32.87| 3,886 171,890 44,23 
Reynolds yin Aerts ee 2,534 122,593 48.37 1,638 92,192 56.28 
Ripley’: 5:./dApien yoko een 3,624 208,870 57.64, 1,564 96,910 67.95 
be Oharles's 1243. one ae 7,462 342,460 45.89 3,139 168 , 950 53.82 
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Horses. Mules. 
County. 

No. | Value. | Av. | No. | Value. | Av. 
sits (OVE NICS Gia Ano, ba G eer 9,635 $314,230; $32.61 2,493 $98,535] $39.52 
SHORE AN COIS@ firs ccs oss oh 3,559 143 , 880 40.42 1,545 79,030 51.15 
Ste. Genevieve.......... 3,216 114,285 335)5.5753 1,305 58,745 45.01 
SE LUGIDIISS She eo eee eee 9,300 418,550 45.00 4,115 232,850 56.58 
SEO s.5 6.05 ote Che Beene 9,851 440,740 44.71 6,630 354,805 Doro 
SGHVIOnMiais eines cus ow es Grae? 240,500 35.80 716 27,070 37.80 
SCOGMMHC Gary WARES =. c0< c04 oA 10,622 363 ,845 34.26 1,165 45,560 39.10 
SCOUGrise ees sc oD. Seadoo 142 ,545 37.96 5,146 PANG) (5 245 | 42.07 
MHATMOMG ET Ia aeas co kacake ns 3,673 184,210 50215 woz 94 ,695 53.79 
SGD Var eel eks oldies ole 9,322 344,075 36.90 5B) P4337 106 ,365 32.85 
SHACK eyitol. -| 5 a een 8,032 318,198 39.61 5,192 234 ,227 45. 11 
SOME Me eA chs. is. oc coe 4,671 161,680 34.60 1,468 63 ,450 43.20 
SUVA Ahk theses be 12,981 409,931 31.58 2,703 TS TAL 29.10 
IN DIAVON 7 Guan oh Sees ne ee 4,340 225,850 52.34 L471 85,999 58.46 
PROX ASHES oes eee eters cease 9,431 321,885 Alles 3,002 115,867 38.59 
VIGO Site es cera k leeto,.O23 426,449 28.39 4,332 154,263 35.61 
WGERON al hater ete, co he 2,555 116,280 45.51 1,455 76,150 52.33 
Washington. .an.:...4%5 3,284 117,045 35.64 2,037 95,480 46.87 
VMiGinyra eee oa, See ee 3,366 126,375 37.44 2,154 88 ,330 41.01 
IWIGDSUCE ahs ke foe cos Gee BI 7,445 299,160 40.18 2,687 115,965 43.15 

| 
WVVODi Herter see wich vies, Sree | 6,578 293 , 225 44.57 804 41,145 yen (7 
WAS Col alirieen ks Ge tea ae ee | 8,482 305,099 25.97 2,276 82,513 36.25 
SL MeOUISeltiyer a. ce sore - eas sin 803 ,990 50.63 2,482 123 ,050 49.57 


An abstract of the assessment of asses and jennets and cattle as shown by the assess- 
(Compiled from reports of State Auditor John P. Gordon.) 


ors’ returns June 1, 1912. 


Asses and jennets. Cattle. 
County. 
No Value. Av. No. Value. Av. 
CUNO IES TD 2 Bicuecaeh cs tment One 62 $4,505| $72.66) 18,788 $228 ,915 2218 
ANTGIECN 5, goa ea ORR ee 92 5,990 65.10) 19,009 318,195 16.73 
PMUCHISOMiy ances 6. scuec 49 4,100 tepsekord|  ahMevatal 376,160 19.08 
JNUIG IER ale oe aa ene 225 14,360 63.82) 16,614 246,070 14.81 
IDE ARi ie Oe eae 184 7,503 40.77; 19,280 174,503 9.05 
PB AnCON Eee eee is os) 8-s Aree 105 4,740 45.14, 14,855 165,294 aha bs 
IBA Cin.o Acletdings Sie Geen ees 230 11,390 49.51} 22,568 278,484 12.34 
TRYST TROND yk es ae ee 114 6,770 59.38) 16,859 183,705 10.89 
IBOUIN PCr acs sates ss isa o 77 4,950 64.28) 14,370 145,159 10.10 
XG ON Chr Alar noseisiectcs «Jeht sont 259 12,290 47.45) 15,765 235 ,445 14.93 
IBMICH AMAT ac na cisiele a = es 102 220 5210) 12,225 220,870 18.06 
ULC Ln yates: s.2 ava. b aus ale 26 i saly eo) 45.00) 12,503 94,250 Tae 
(CEIKORSVGIIN: 955) Sie eae eee Iate oi 89 7,010 62.58) 15,005 213,290 14.21 
MAA Vitec sc. aise mes 387 24,910 64.36) 14,203 194,805 Sia y Ail 
(CRiaayo (erat, OS a eee ems 48 3,845 72.60) 14,849 233 ,407 Loe ae 
Cape Girardeau......... 109 12 SDON MisasO! | L210 112,015 9.99 
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= - E I = 
Asses and jennets. Cattle. 
County. 
| No. Value. Av. No. Value. 
Garrolls ise an cite eietl cre is y/ $8,555) $54.45) 18,634 $243 ,074 
Garbertn vt kG cise eres sree 13 420 32.30 6,491 70,284 
CUASRi eth ie has a ois NG 12,725 73.55) 20,740 274,832 
Cedar. Pca ented 78 6,830 87.56} 13,249 163 ,655 
Chariton yo, .caelcee seperate 88 8,375 Ob aia wide slivers 262,396 
CHrIiBtan Ve coer 110 4,475 40.68) 15,644 203,188 
Clare. ate oe kec ieee ones 26 2,165 83.25) W25797 167 ,955 
(0 On a RR One ec Cane 52 10,875) 209.13) 138,998 216,595 
Wlintons, oes tes cia tere 41 3,080 ey el ees O diss, 273,470 
OlGinss caeaaelOe esncle tre 40 3,465 86.62 8 , 607 91,130 
WOODER a ee ean eke 207 15,220 Weaae 1,156 211,695 
Crawford..... 47 1,900 40.42) 11,698 137 ,820 
ID EVs keyengite 5 aya ae eee ereerS & 145 6,899 47.58} 13,349 139,111 
ID EEE Ge Laie ater eRe 109 3,940 36.14| 14,623 127 ,856 
DAVIESS Ried cise tisee ane eZ 10,505 89.78) 19,416 239 ,032 
STAD et ele che wsteee oes 62) 3,190 51.45; 16,448 229,658 
I DYES at Tt GPRS See 124 4,288 34.55| 138,201 144,903 
DOU BIAS ices cuca ebook eet ees 111) Gato 61.03) 16,114 204,087 
TIN ke, aces, 2 sven 32} 1,585 AQ 353\) WSs aa1 127 ,933 
Tice ell £d sai ey ee ca 35 3,545 101.29| 13,694 204,130 
GraASCOMAGECES 3.5042 Sewers 45 ,165 48.11 9,047 90,581 
(CE Aceh Ot CR ORRORAO Oc 119 6,120 51.43 19,892 305,475 
GRECHOM see te An setae ences hoe 105 5,977 57.00) 22,815 279,060 
Grundy Selon nee Satioetee 143 8,150 57.00) 16,246 211,416 
Harrison wacetcci ok 106 ill 030 104,06 27,804 367 , 797 
Le Cy aV A eee yh Ol Ore Ne 150 9,190 61.26) 21,695 242,918 
PE COTY; ie eee ete eye oe 91) 6,455 70.93 12,104 137 ,041 
LOG Hey oo errs ce kc 54 4,200 (MERTEN alr er as) 202 ,020 
FLO WAT yo eee ee 162 11,200 69.14 12,029 185,760 
LG welts tye cineac eee 106, 6,790 64.05 16,606 193,128 
Ihave, fe, cates ee ae oe 24) 1,235 51.45 5,468 57,590 
ACK SOM Siete 85 oe levee: cern sil Gros ats PomoAlll ss 6, 61a) eon Cone Site ere 21,814 387 , 500 
| 

aASDELL We te eh cGE ae crn 87 5,480 63.00) 17,069, 265,030 
Jemerson yeni y eewie,s ae 45 2,200) 49.11) 138,614! 138 ,885 
DOHNSON ereteroterc eve ao one ouers 262) 16, 35C 62.40 28,959) 412,190 
ETI O RAG. See eve 2G is hay’: 69 5,690 82.46) 14,763) 195 , 637 
HaAGlede stag ecw etre ote 123 6,330 51.46) 15,039 211,825 
WGALAVEULC s&s cine cretensr ers 118 8,545 72.41) 20,424 283,155 
Wa rOUCGaiss, si cpt 6) Ae 158 9,450 59.81] 15,273 196,715 
The WAG nt er eee Gees ae as 83 5,990) tad 14,375 220,975 
TSUN C OL Dry tee eee ee site helicase Beka lelll cone dhe Rete Mcrnelltiere ae ete ile 520) 157 ,030 
By bots Beare 8 Or See ae tre Oe 132 6,145 46.55 25,543 307,108 
DWilyahe (1707008 A A en Se ae ee 106 6,328 50.50) 17 472 206 , 209 
McDonald ae cata 102 5,645 55.34! 9,865 125,815 
Macon.: cee rates 193 14,380 74.89) 23,002 329,990 
Madison sc io2 sc oterenine PH) 1,515 69.00 7,616 88,665 
Maries 3). ts... ene tne 53 2,805 52.92 9,464 100,135 
Marion 66 8,000) 121.21) 9,038 136,710, 
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MISSOURI LIVE STOCK—Continued. 


Asses and jennets. Cattle. 
County. = 
No. Value. Av. No. Value. Avy. 
IMIDE Gh OchS © 5 CERRO ONE 71 $4,650) $65.49 18 ,413| $265,090, $16.08 
Vier yen es Bes. bs oes t 56 4,325 Wi. 283 14,018 152,605, 10.88 
WEISSISSIDDIP setae ls ook 31 1,545 49.83 5,601 55.505) 9.90 
IWTOMITCAU eames cis ees 127 8,835 69.57 10,852 132,415) 12.20 
IMO} SUEOYS) 5 ug 6 oOo CR EES 309 25,200 81.55 15,380 258, 320) 16.70 
Montgomery... 2.2... 78 4,935 63.26} 11,336 122 ,010; 9.88 
IMINO} EA 0 heen, oat ene 81 3,880 47.90) 10,640 94,745) 8.90 
INeGwaiWiadnideea.:...... 5: 14 710 50.71 9,979 52,335} 5.24 
INIEM AGO CUS, Gcgte Choe RCReR EER Rene 92 3,910 42.50 13,778 126,450} doaly¢ 
IN(OG AWD Yirala Aickene 2% ve acclane 2 92 5,430 59.02) 27,328 480 , 625) 17.59 
(CEACEROIC ES Sia Aten ere 37 35 1054 83.91 18 ,449 169 , 588) 9.19 
OSRE One Pet aio see 42 2,230 53.09} 11,748 122,310 10.41 
Cont ie 74 4,810| 65.00] 21,640 255,989) 11.83 
IRGRNISCOLA Ate oe 16 1, bay 0) CAVE SHG 9,091 54,175 5.95 
LEXeTH ATE Shah Sea ean ROC d oe Si 2,005 68.62 8,858 99 ,093 11.18 
IRCUUISHre rete wae eens se aes 1 123 6,040 49.10) 22,269 322 ,915) 14.50 
PANTS e An ee 64 3,140 49.00) 12,566 144,166 11.47 
JETER Ee tea pon Rae es 249 14,490 58.19) 11,360; 212,910 18.74 
IP iis conte eee 105 6,740 64.19 7,090 147 ,670 20.82 
TEXG eS Seared BS eee rea 239 14,800 61.92 18 , 594! 221,300 T2501 
TEAGUE VST ETS Ae 72 Zhou 38.45 10,903 113 ,025 10.36 
Patna ooo cia on 75 345 (AE 49.66) 22,941 Sa Sar T/ 14.17 
UALS eye te tone ch cneatees 107 6,465 60.00 8,173] 122,605) 15.00 
Fvand olphvencacn sce ccal- 164 13,130 80.00 12,097 181 400 15.00 
| 
IRs 6 Selaroia Liters o Eee ae 178 16,230 oils 3h¢/ 14,481) 239,665 16.55 
VGVMLOLGS ye esses coset J 333} 1,480 44.84 13 , 204 148,817 11.29 
1EaT ONEN ZS, Aveta es Cae ey re nore 58 3,425 59.00) 11,022) 119 , 665) 10.78 
SGRCnArlest rt ic «fe eee 6Go5iie 4,140 63.69}; 10,395) 168,725 16.23 
Sit @ lane (ON 2) a5 ees aes G 119 6,605 55.50 I (7) 198 ,470 12.62 
SERETANeOIs. (45.6 4640s 2 32 1,450| 45.31| 8,898) 121,670} ~— 13.67 
Ste. Genevieve.......... 63 4,050 64.28 Ta olaygs 90,070) 11.74 
SUM OUAS tected Per gshc arse feted Peet a cried laliat so 'a,/a Sore Scaubans [lens tol aieostayene 10,835 178,730 16.49 
Salina tees clones skeen 159 10,990 69.00) 24,560) 495,810 20.18 
Schiivierserene a. <scske: 41 2,290 55.85 9,884) 119,865 peli, 
Scotland arcenics croc 59 Sia bres 53.81 1Gwso 214,485 1x18 t 
S COUGH bart eee cco nto ee 26 1,935 74.42 8 , 662) 74,430 8.59 
Shaniony seers. 68 2,691 SO OS) L5G 182 ,480 12.06 
Snel yrererets pecs = eiencheee 201 155 7/30) 68.20) 12,255 179,305 14.63 
Stoddardaesrt sc: -cte.s 55 3,800 69.00} 18,552 159 , 222 8.58 
LONG aoe ae. Sorte 83 2,960 385.60; 12,318 128,190 10.40 
UTM ValVeaereeetets ont ince icha 121 6,321 §2.24| 29,393 412,935 14.04 
“AM GHEXER ae me Ponca ouch SCE on 104 4,453 42.77 17,464 253,101 14.94 
DN ORAS Ty ne take tesa ae 239 9 , 662 40.42) 25,244 250,425 9.92 
RVISTH OM ay aatercets ss tees 171 8,230 48.13] 22,614 250,418 11.07 
AWWianBe Mri cine oracle canes 6 1,350) 225.00 6,326 78,170 12.35 
WiaSHINneton 4. siecle 26 2,310 88.84) 11,801 118,010 10.00 
AWA VAN Gretta is le couse «) aiarallel ss 34 1,360 40.00 14,721 141,195 9.59 
WIEDSEED. fn vce ec oa sre Bet 156 7,310] 46.85] 18,460 220,557 11.54 
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Asses and jennets. | 


Cattle 
County. a ee a 
No. Value Av | No | Value | Av. 
eas) G1," 2 Sie bof | | 
WODED yi Ath sort cea area 67 $4,415} $65.89) 11,439) $201,300) $17.59 
Wright: oo iucw meneame 132 7,035 53.29) 16,610 201,177 1201 
SU VOUIS HCUtiys lysis keieee anata teeteta es Meal tots wie cla loytetres ts |iela)is. loo altos 1,888) 36,310 19,23 


An abstract of the assessment of sheep and hogs as shown by the assessors’ returns 


June 1, 1912. 


(Compiled from reports of State Auditor John P. Gordon.) 


$44,785 
151,045 

81,780 
118,705, 


28,188 
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38,589 
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Sheep. 
County. a a 

No. Value Avy. No | 
Adair pare ters vicki cea 10,448 $21,435 $2,05| 10,838 
AN GVOWir ee enttees = a aaa ee 4,448 9,490 2.13) 23,884 
ATCHISON eee eee 3s os aie 1,849 3,770 2-03) 26,150 
PANIOTAI Te ce oicrdcherecre os 554 | 18,096 31,635 1.74; 26,902 
VARI VRE nee oe ice sees 3 + See 10,513 9,800 .93| 20,797 
Bh ariOner tthe ages cic os see Sooo 4,207 1.26, 13,752 
Batesieewc tine et os os wis. 8,270 11,651 1.49} 31,082 
IS CHILO ier enepeve acco ave eke suc 5,934 10,965 181) 127,393 
18¥0) MNT) Oe oy cae eo eee 9,917 13,422 1.35| 22,431 
[BLOONS eens cnn ect Cen ei 10,481 25,915 2.47) 19,714 
Buchanatinn aeer «60a 3 LOZ 6,240 2.00) 12,787 
IS THDIONe che cl tice eet etels ueece 1,508 1,570 1.04) 17,968 
@Waldiwelli2 vr eh hic. vases 8,303 12,450 1.49) 14,451 
Callaway scsreris cts «+ <5 17 ,820 34,425 1.93) 20,288 
Camdons nee nies cere as 13,274 25,865 1.94| 12,509 
Cape Girardeau......... 5,825 8,985 1.54} 19,883 
Carroll Withee... 8 7,316 10,695 1.46) 25,098 
Oarters accesses Se 542 632 1.16 9,221 
(ORCC 6 Gas 0 RICKEY oo Ot nen 8,442 15,173 1.80) 30,363 
@Cedarrete coe hee ae 6,076 7,921 1.30) 23,070 
@haritons cre sete ives: 3) a5 12,989 27,679 2.13) 15,294 
@hhristian ysis cA e252 4 as 8,030 9,288 1.15| 29,611 
Clare a) aes feces shes sets 11,665 23,100 1.97 6,673 
OU an aarti ale ere fons 5,588 11,565 2.06) 19,881 
Clintonesrn ce rere c: ut 2,705 6,640 2.45| 18,586 
Colet vcore’ fear he 1,855 2,240 1.20 7,661 
COopensaie hte die are a 6,432 2 OGD|s 1.95| 31,448 
@rawiordia sorter ste 5,760 11,080 1.92) «1173s 
1D £00 (Weer hn oO Oe Ae 6,017 6,570 1.09} 20,890 
Dallasy.... seo neeec te 7,115 8,809 1.23} 14,807 
Daviess. tk jacket ene «sees 21,407 29 899) 1.35) 27,275 
DeKialbysn hehe eters re 4,517 8,455 1.87| 18,932 
WONT sis eos pees aan eet nieces 8,874 8,462 .95| 14,590 
Dowlelas: 1.12. hea ete 9,110 20,106 2250) oO» low 
TO} EE CMO bs Rear prey yc Oee 256 262 1.10) 24,908 
Rrankkliny., 62. 0 $25 veo easier 3,495 8,030 2.30) 18,427 
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| Sheep. Hogs. 
County. 
No. Value. Av. No. Value. Av. 

Gasconades sarees 2,576 $5,021 $1.94) 10,579 $26,955| $2.54 
Gontry eee Sess 12704 15,165 1.19} 24,330 88,160 3.62 
Greene ash te fe ke | 9,094 11,816 1.30| 21,208 55,378 2.61 
Grund yas n= 16,417 24,318 1.42} 16,036 46,726 2.91 
EVarrisOnmy meters. voters 22,830 64,541 DES 2e LO 131,207 4.08 
TESA Cpe ens DAE AER 4,326 7,061 1.86} 26,817 72,071 2.68 
ELI CIRONY2 Sh tioisie 3 ics oe 5,471 8,694 1.59} 8,834 19,386 2.19 
EVO GME Pelcicce Gola eisies 738 1,860 2.51) 14,880 75,480 5.07 
RO WALGGN Ss bys, fo ce. fe cekt S722 17,190 iL o@yrd| al aeee 41,220 3.55 
EO Wwelinsescniee. o.oo 8,595 8,746 102! 22, 671 26,301 1.16 
Tinting 3b pe oto een R ener 1,796 DmiSs Teen 4,991 5,848 aly 
RVACKSOMS A soe So aarets eepoke 8,765 18,065 2.06) 21,669 88 , 207 4.07 
ESOL er yas Ge ais ets | 4,553 8,030 1.76| 17,981 54,065 3.00 
TOTNES oo Sea 2,004 2,285 1.14) 14,415 32,235 2.24 
Onn SOU Ne sie cas Ae e138 073 20,745 1.59| 37,299 113,915 3.05 
Tedavorege sc bec ae | 9,889 14,394 1.46 17,454 49,129 2.81 
Macledewes sete. 5 ike 10,526 16,360 1.55| 13,912 42,230 3.03 
Matavettenore. see 7,115 10,660 1.49] 41,458 92,805 2.23 
Mawnan cenneerny: cia keee 5,987 10,435 1.74| 20,374 51,270 2.52 
NGG WASH es Soe ee Ane 9,951 21,181 2.13] 13,591 61,347 4.51 
iI COMP Ps oo as 5,961 9,935 1.67| 26,511 77,300 2.91 
[etre ees Sie coe, 20,070 23,628 1.17} 19,356 55,732 Dass 
Mivinestoueee ree eee 9,482 14,053 1.50) 17,960 63,803 3.54 
Wc Donaldi ee... = 4 -elo. 6,704 7,670 1.14) 16,811 35,560 eis 
AVA COMM eee eons sar. ee 11,301 19,960 1.76] 11,740 52,775 4.41 
WIACHISON MIN scion fr tae | 3,184 4,250 1.33) 9,398 17,775 1.88 
Wharies sess tie ec cco dest: | 6,114 8,825 1.43) 16,646 17,740 1.00 
Vari OM Mma ees «oe =. .vars eae ie wn2D6 12,330 1G3ie Liless5 41,701 3.66 

| 
VOR CORR hie aes 2 oe er (77912 11,820 1.63) 15,386 62,578 4.01 
AVIA eran Sieh ee cena aoe 4,436 6,520 1.47| 17,847 31,505 1.76 
NiHsSsissippieys > 1... eee 206 215 1.04) 14,262 29 ,345 2.05 
IWIGTUIKE ls G Ometo Breeseine-£ 2,964 5,880 sus G yes! ale sala 51,715 3.00 
INIOULO OMA Ect eee 24,544 44,200 1.80) 18,993 70,770 3.72 
Miontgomery.=-...-.--- 6,688 10,375 1.55| 16,416 53,380 3.25 
NMorgalteee noes) ee 5,738 6,340 1.10) 10,454 20,200 1.93 
Nowalviadridennme. sae: 185 185 1.00) 13,147 13,315 1.01 
INeWwLOUn tens oe ee 1,910 2,165 HS) alee 25,735) 2.06 
INGUaAWAV ae aoe 7,505 7,500 1.00) 40,532 126,040) Sete 
OnrezOuncseee tes cise 4,284 4,284 1.00! 23,118 23,118 1.00 
On Sao abner 3,709 4,415 1.19] 15,397 33,060 2.14 
OZALICAR AE Pe Ne os hee 5,792 8,936 1.54; 19,028 25,928 1.36 
Pemiscotes toiled eee 153 115 .75| 10,645 19,531 1.83 
LGAs OR EE DE ea 8,214 8,225 1.00) 24,600 37,183 1.51 
IPectismee res nee 8,123 16,315 DPOO melanie 58,520 3.30 
TEN OS We A ee oc 5,565 6,974 1.25) 10,919 16,740 1.53 
Ts 2 opie 8,885 18,280 2.05} 13,100 61,220 4.67 
TMH De. G'S ote meno ore 4,160 11,450 2.75| 9,402 45,360 4.82 
POM 5 oe siecis Oe 11,654 16,740 1.43) 25,369 60,737 2.39 
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County. 


SCHUVEr rahe tec: c xiegearte 
SCOANG! cot coe rers hus .ortee sete 


WWI ING terete th eines cs, ons. Serer 
St WOuIs Cy nc: ss) 


Sheep. Hogs. 

No. Value. Av. No. Value. 
8,193 $8 , 660 SIRS] ae $16,175 
12,413 14,176 1.14) 12,404 50,086 
8,013 16,025 2.00 6,083 30,415 
10,160 20,330 2.00 5,927 29,635 
6,060 10,000 1.64! 22,227 81,830 
2,152 2,417 Lou2) 13344 19,711 
2,583 3,655 1.42} 16,730 26,976 
3,871 7,550 1.95) 19,407 61,525 
6,332 6,550 1.03) 16,941 46,730 
2,144 3,585 1.67 6,676 20,460 
3,200 4,790 1.49) 16,594 32,345 
590 1,810 3.06) 14,430 58,440 
4,924 9,875 2.00} 21,403 88,415 
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LIVE STOCK SHIPMENTS TO AND FROM MISSOURI. 


(S. Sheldon, State Veterinarian.) 

Below we give a tabulated record of the shipments of horses 
and cattle, principally in emigrant outfits, from Missouri into other 
states and vice versa. 

Missouri requires all shipping permits to be made in triplicate, 
one copy attached to the waybill, one forwarded to the State vet- 
erinarian or sanitary officer in charge at destination and a copy filed 
with the State Veterinarian at Columbia, Mo. The above is true of 
the different states, yet it will be noted on comparison that only 
a few of them are keeping an accurate record. 

Number of horses and cattle shipped from Missouri into other 
states during the year 1912: 


Number 
State. Horses. Cattle. Total. of 
shipments 

Th Nio:N) ES] oF: ber Nes ete ory eaisino.o Gla alee oe eeeaeee on VOB ss il scewatetcroteretons 196 8 
PO PATIZONA eis ete aes. cee sce ete cle eke uae) ose enecohe 19 41 60 14 
SalPArkansaser ae oe ons oe es Ce eos eee 680 55 735 101 
A aC ALPOLNIOY cic rete ous ets eel eee ea eete aheciieta aie 5 25 150 16 
Brin OLOLAG Occ rh aes ee Stee: ei shales aie 90 64 154 28 
Gr IMG CORR Ia strat citenctee, croueeeleh Crake eltens. 3.6 Bates Wo Bhs Gtevskstags tote. 1 1 
Mom CANO kee ake e Gaeta ated of lsmereienels, eo acheteeere 23 14 37 9 
PHN Grab Eh €: Gare eer A Ren ONC Re >. CeCe RMR SiO] Croke crore 3 3 ul 
DARL O Wares ae mike Me aver iare  acetebe G  val ateeee 206 110 316 77 
AOUIMESANGAS pacer rest ake chen > oe 8 ee oe 441 332 773 158 
Le MIKO GUCISY ee orcs,» eles, Shsleop> Aeae sad) s~etortballtoum ev aee onevohore 10 10 3 
AD a PILOUISIAN Bare ceria ay earwatovs foe, Se oe 62 1 63 8 
PSS PMCAEVIATIC 25.) cross. hens ar aye icles <5 age 5 2 7 3 
AS | IVEICHI Ga TI, 2. ceeeee chases See eee che: eteura. elo ean Eee etre nee cere 25 25 1 
PS TIPVITNGSOLA cae See ces orien haere Oren oe eee 14 7¢ 21 6 
MGS MIVEISSISSED DI 5 oro Grea; cect th eete tens =a teres WOE MW \arepences: tic fetter 192 8 
A MIPNEONCATIAT ooo asters tele in oe cue ale on tonic Gl 70 221 Lf} 
LRU MINGD LASIK Dey ciccetciece et eee ake Sie OREN ers iar ore 279 107 386 94 
OM WINE WalVlGxICO) 12) 5:4. cas. scekovcuect steceleest anche event 21 54 75 15 
SOM ENIG Wea OL Ka rcrele tb vicicd sich a leteieletne Meese oe ae abe 3 14 3 
21 NOLEN VO AROLA wars, oer icseket teres tone ote ies fees 51 3/5) 66 8 
DO AMEOMLANOMIA. ister, sve cs eteueie Deetehs Exes kenae 588 42 630 132 
ZS OLGMOM sats sks Bee eke Crs soe Sloceie 1s foe Sleleh oye’ ayy 5 aa legac. ety ste i 1 
PAV TSOULD CarOlnar. eva tre hele ever sess s 53c '|th hae rer 53 2 
RN SOUDM WIAKOGS freer.) ats Sa retiete es nb als oon 136 12 148 20 
PGi | MPENNESSEO <eiarerere-b.s aleve eosin @ Be aie o> OE 28 1 29 2 
DT WT Oxa Stare ase levees sass wehbe ey bie ae svar atevavs Saws 620 72 692 141 
DS AW ees ITA DOM seete ey ered oer ace stale te nual siete one 3 14 17 5 
29)7| AWWASCOLSIM ere praia teense rehoi Toray ote ceetelaes Poe AF ocean arhens 14 2 
SLUM Aue bid Sac iat OOOO oOaeG onc 52 157 209 13 
S1\ MCKICO ater hielo ee eae nye iaiticra ce 3 22 25 4 
32° | Central Americas omic cree crecctercreiti ois val ete valle snveuoreteteteteds 1 1 1 
Woy ft Boe ois cool cent cai SHCA ORCA tes 4,078 1,308 5,386 923 
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Records of horses and cattle shipped from other states into 
Missouri that have been filed with the State veterinarian. 


Number 
State. Horses. Cattle. Total. of 
shipments. 
Tica] | 
UR PAT OTIS AS sore sia cine Jee meee 118 10 128 ial 
Pe ® OLOTAG OS coyadc cis sc conta ca dg ee A 11 7 18 3 
MBL AO creates cele ng elas dss We OSV liranscccs aioe 9 1 
AM PULIN OLS eye ieee cic ccle eee eo hee ee 139 304 443 68 
OM PUTVONATI Aya cress os Svat ita wen aaa 2 2 4 2 
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N. B.—The State used the intradermal test exclusively in the above work. 


Below we give the number of cattle shipped or driven into 
“\fissouri during the year 1912 on affidavit that they would be used 
only for pasturing, feeding or immediate slaughter, and were ad- 
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mitted as above without the tuberculin test. All cattle intended 
for dairy and breeding purposes must be tuberculin tested before 
entering Missouri. 

For the year 1912, the number of cattle admitted as above 
was 417,493. 
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